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TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

London,  May  1,  1841. 

Sir, 

When  I  took  the  liberty  to  transmit  to  your  royal  high- 
ness the  announcement  of  my  proposed  work  oh  America, 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  assuie  me,  that  '^  it  would  afford 
you  much  pleasure  to  give  it  your  full  sanction  and  patron- 
age." Your  royal  highness  farther  condescended  to  ob- 
serve, that "  the  feelings  of  good- will  towards  the  American 
people,  under  which  this  work  was  undertaken,  could  not 
fail  at  the  present  moment  of  producing  a  desirable  effect." 

While  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  this  act  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  your  royal  highness  towards  myself  personally,  I  feel 
yet  more  strongly  the  value  and  importance,  from  their  fu- 
ture influence  on  the  public  weal,  of  the  generous  sentiments 
to  which  your  royal  highness  has  been  pleased  to  ^ive  ex- 
pression. 

A  sense  of  gratitude  on  my  own  part,  and  a  still  higher 
sentiment  of  dilty  towarids  the  people  of  England  and 
America,  thus  encourage  me  to  make  known  to  both  the  no- 
ble and  enlightened  views  with  which  your  royal  highness 
desires  to  promote  whatever  can  strengthen  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  their  respective  countries. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  commit  my  humble  labours  to  the 
press  under  more  appropriate  or  more  distinguished  auspi- 
ces than  those  of  your  royal  highness,  to  whom  I  cheerfully 
dedicate  these  volumes ;  in  the  confident  hope  that  they 
wiU  awaken  in  other  minds  the  same  friendly  and  benevo- 
lent aspirations  after  ^^  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
man,"  which  beamed  so  generously  and  spontaneously  from 
your  own. 

Your  royal  highness  cannot  be  indifferent  to  international 
friendships,  as  the  illustrious  consort  of  a  queen  whose  broad 
realm  embraces  such  extended  possessions  that  the  sun  nev* 
er  ceases  to  shine  on  some  portion  or  other  of  her  vast  do- 
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minions  ;  its  evening  rays  still  lingering  amid  the  shrines 
and  domes  that  stud  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Ganges,  while 
its  morning  beams  are  just  beginning  to  gild  the  spires  and 
turrets  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  still  more  magnifi- 
cent St.  Lawrence. 

To  her  protettion,  multitudinous  nations,  provinces,  and 
tribes,  of  every  hue  and  creed,  from  "The  gorgeous  East" 
to  those  primeval  forests  of  the  Western  world 

*<  Where  the  poor  Indian,  whoee  nntatond  mind. 
Sees  Ood  in  doudi,  or  hetre  him  in  the  wind,** 

all  look  up  with  hope  ;  and  think  that,  while  the  diadem  of 
England  sits  on  so  fair  a  brow,  and  its  sceptre  is  wielded 
by  so  gentle  a  hand,  they  may  count  on  Mercy, 

**  The  brightest  jewel  that  adorns  the  crowm** 

SO  tempering  Justice  in  its  administration  as  to  make  the 
condition  of  themselves  and  all  their  children  more  happy 
than  under  any  previous  reign. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  a  just  compliment  to  your  royal  high- 
ness to  believe  that  every  portion  of  the  globe  which  owns 
her  majesty's  benignant  sway  should  enlist  your  generous 
sympathies,  in  its  actual  condition,  as  well  as  in  its  future 
prospects :  and  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  nearly  all 
the  possessions  of  her  majesty's  crown  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  thus  to  see  for  myself  the  power- 
fui  claims  they  possess  to  royal  favour  and  public  support, 
I  may  hope  to  be  the  more  readily  forgiven  for  availing  my- 
self of  every  opp^tunity  to  express  my  earnest  and  unaba- 
ted interest  in  their  prosperity. 

In  the  sincere  hope  that  your  royal  highness  may  long  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  distinguished  happiness  vnth  which 
you  are  at  present  blessed ;  and  that  her  majesty  may  be  hon- 
oured of  Heaven  to  be  the  happy  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence,  of  conferring,  by  her  enlightened  and 
pacific  rule  in  the  British  dominions,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
larger  measure  of  prosperity,  virtue,  piety,  and  justly-earned 
renown  than  any  of  her  predecessors  on  the  imperial  throne, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  royal  highness's  obliged  and 
devoted  servant,  J.  8.  Buckinqbaii. 
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Aptbr  a  long  course  of  traTels  over  a  great  portion  of  En*, 
sope,  Asia^  and  Africa,  and  of  voyages  in  the  Medit^ranean, 
Ae  Atlantic,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  spreading  over  more  than  thirty  years  of  a  varied 
and  active  life,  I  had  a  strcHig  desire  to  add  to  the  knowl* 
edge  thus  acquired  of  the  coimtries  of  the  Old  World  by 
examining  for  myself  the  most  fevoured  portion  of  the 
New.  I  had  once  visited  the  United  States,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  just  after  the  period  when  the  gifted  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  had  passed  through  the  country ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  mingle  in  many  of  the  circles  that  he  had  en*, 
livened  by  his  wit  and  enchanted  by  his  verse :  but  from 
that  period,  1808,  up  to  1837,  all  my  waliderings  had  been 
in  the  Eastern  henusphere,  and  the  Western  had  continued, 
to  me  at  least,  to  be  ^^  a  sealed  fountain,"  of  whose  waters 
I  longed  the  move  ardently  to  drink* 

At  the  close  of  my  Parliamentary  labours  in  1837—- when 
tiie  great  object  of  my  public  life  had  been  successfully  ac« 
oomplished  by  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly,  and  the  opening  of  the  vast  and  populous  re- 
gions of  the  East  to  British  enterprise-— I  availed  myself  of 
my  retirement  to  make  a  second  visit  to  America,  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  at  least  three  years  to  a  careful  exam« 
ination  of  all  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  objects  of 
nature  and  art  that  the  country  contained,  as  well  as  investi* 
gating  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  structure  of  its  so* 
ciety,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  its  people. 

In  all  the  works  I  had  hitherto  read  in  the  shape  of  trav* 
els  through  the  United  States,  tiiere  appeared  defects  or 
^Miussionsy  which  a  more  patient,  more  <tiligent,  and  more 
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impartial  examination  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
might  supply.  In  some  of  the  English  Mnriters  there  was  an 
evident  determination  to  seek  only  for  blemishes,  and  to 
turn  even  the  virtues  into  ridicule.  In  others  there  was  a 
strong  political  bias,  hostile  to  everything  connected  with 
the  very  name  of  a  republic ;  causing  them  to  see  everything, 
therefore,  through  a  jaundiced  medium.  In  some,  again, 
there  was  an  elaboration  of  disquisition  on  a  few  prominent 
features  of  the  national  character  and  national  institutions, 
with  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  minuter  but  not  less  impor- 
tant details ;  and  in  others,  a  substitution  of  fictitious  and 
imaginary  stories  for  facts,  which,  however  it  might  display 
the  talent  of  the  writers  for  invention  and  broadly  exaggera- 
ted humour,  could  only  mislead  the  reader  as  to  the  real 
state  of  society  among  the  people  so  unjustifiably  misrepre* 
sented  and  caricatured.  ^ 

Without  assuming  to  myself  the  possession  of  greater 
abilities  for  this  task  than  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  I 
venture  to  believe  that  I  have  at  least  enjoyed  superior  ad- 
vantages to  most  of  my  predecessors ;  and  to  these  alone  I 
am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  he  will 
see  in  them  abundant  reasons  why  I  should  be  likely  to 
escape  many,  at  least,  of  the  defects  and  omissions  pointed 
out  in  others.  It  is  an  advantage  which  the  latest  traveller 
in  any  country  enjoys,  that  the  errors  of  his  pioneers  serve 
as  so  many  beacons  and  landmarks,  by  which  he  may  be  at 
once  warned  and  guided  in  his  path.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  were  several  special  privileges  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy,  and  by  which  I  endeavoured,  at  least, 
to  profit  on  every  occasion,  to  acquire  as  extensive  and  accu- 
rate information  as  I  could  on  all  the  subjects  of  my  inquiry* 

Having  designed  from  the  first  to  make  some  stay  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  I  proposed  to 
occupy  the  mornings  in  active  examination  of  all  the  objects 
accessible  to  my  research,  and  to  devote  the  evenings  to  the 
delivery  of  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Scriptural  and 
classical  regions  of  the  East;  so  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  New  World  for  my  own  delight,  and 
the  diffusion  of  information  respecting  itie  Old  World  for 
the  gratification  of  others,  blended  happily  together;  and 
the  latter  occupation  assisted  the  former  in  a  greater  degree 
than  I  could  have  anticipated  or  thought  possible.  In  every 
town  the  delivery  of  my  Lectures  brought  around  me,  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  all  the  most  intellectual  portion  of 
society :  and  as  these  sought  my  acquaintance  by  introdusp 
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tion,  some  for  the  pivpose  of  extending  their  mquixieB  as  to 
the  subjects  described,  and"  others  to  offer,  by  their  hospi- 
taUty,  some  return  lor  the  pleasure  they  professed  to  have 
received,  I  was  brought  into  personal  and  intimate  commu* 
nion  with  the  very  best  portion  of  the  community,  whether 
tested  by  the  standards  of  learning,  morality,  manners,  in- 
fluence, or  wealth  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  frankness 
and  kindness  with  which  all  their  resources  of  information 
were  placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  interest  which  I  had  been  known  to  take  in  England 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  education,  the  condition  of  sea* 
men,  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  unfettered 
coBunerce,  and  universal  peace,  occasioned  very  early  ap« 
plications  to  be  made  to  me  by  the  various  philantluropic 
societies,  with  which  the  United  States  happily  abound,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  their  public  meetings,  to 
examine  the  working  of  their  several  institutions,  and  to  offer 
my  unreserved  opinion  as  to  their  merits  or  defects.  This 
of  course  gave  me  as  frequent  opportunities  to  examine  the 
condition  of  society  among  the  middle  and  inferior  classes 
as  my  Lectures  afforded  me  of  mixing  with  the  higher ;  and, 
taking  both  together,  I  may  safely  affirm  that  my  Lectures 
were  heard  ami  read  by  not  less  than  a  million  ot  persons 
during  my  stay  in  America ;  from  the  elite  of  whom  I  re* 
e^ved  the  most  cordial  attention,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public^  and  in  assisting  the  various  philanthropic  objects 
enumerated  there  could  be  hardly  less  than  a  million  morcj 
by  whom  my  addresses  at  their  public  meetings  were  heard 
and  read  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

If  the  mingling  so  intimately  with  all  classes  in  the  cities 
and  towns  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  the  extensive  range 
of  my  track  over  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  scarcely  less  so.  This  embraced,  it  is  believed,  a  great- 
er, number  of  states  and  territories  than  had  ever  before 
been  traversed,  and  a  more  thorough  examination  of  each 
than  had  yet  been  made  by  any  single  traveller,  European 
or  American ;  my  journeys  having  carried  me  through  ev- 
ery state  and  tenitorf  in  the  Union  except  two,  and  these 
tl^  least  settled  and  least  interesting  in  every  point  of  view, 
namely,  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Territory  of  Florida. 
We  were,  indeed,  close  on  the  borders  of  each;  but  one  was 
uninviting  fr<to  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate  in  the  season 
at  which  we  were  near  it,  and  die  other  was  inaccessible 
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from  the  deadly  and  extermznating  war  still  raging  oyer  its 
swamps  and  everglades  betweell  the  Seminole  Indians  and 
their  pursuers.  We  visited,  however,  and  traversed  in  va- 
rious directions,  the  states  of  Maine,  New*Hampshire,  Ver* 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- York^ 
New-Jersey,  Pennsytvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,-  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi-^ 
^ois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan;  navigating 
the  great  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  embra« 
cing  the  whole  country  between  New-Orleans  on  Ae  Gulf 
l>f  Mexico,  to  Quebec  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
terminating  with  the  British  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  and  the  disputed 
territory  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  British  and 
American  possessions. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  extensive  intercourse 
with  all  classes  of  society,  and  a  wide  range  of  country 
traversed,  bnt  with  frequent  intervals  of  halt,  and  careful  ex* 
amination  in  detail,  may  be  supposed  to  confer,  I  think  I  do 
not  overrate  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  other  countries 
too  highly  when  I  say  that  it  furnished  me  with  more  accu* 
rate  standards  of  comparison  than  could  be  applied  by  per« 
sons  acqu^nted  only  with  their  own.  At  the  same  time, 
the  very  fact  of  my  having  thus  lived  for  so  many  years 
among  various  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in  rel^;ion, 
government,  language,  morals,  and  manners,  could  hardly 
fail  to  soften  those  national  prejudices  by  which  the  people 
of  every  country  are  too  much  disposed  to  flatter  their  own 
institutions  and  manners  as  all  perfection,  and  to  denounce 
all  such  as  differ  from  them  as  worthless  and  contemptible. 
I  was  thus,  I  venture  to  believe,  enabled  to  view  things  with 
a  more  catholic  spirit  of  impartiality  than  it  is  possible  for 
those  to  do  who  have  not  had  their  national  prejudices  cor- 
rected by  extensive  intercourse  with  other  lands. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  thus  offering  the  reasons  I  have  enu» 
merated  as  the  ground  of  my  confidence  that  this  work  on 
the  United  States  has  been  prepared  under  greater  advan* 
tages  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  most  others,  I  am  increas* 
ing  the  weight  of  my  responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  its 
execution.  This  is  unavoidable,  and  I  do  not  therefore 
shrink  from  it ;  but  to  enable  those  to  whose  judgment  it 
will  be  necessarily  submitted  to  form  a  more  accurate  opin* 
ion  as  to  whether  it  accomplishes  the  end  it  proposes,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  bri^y  the  plan  on  which  I  have  en» 
deavoured  to  construct  it. 
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la  reading  booka.of  txaveb  &xt  mysdf,  I  have  always  de* 
sired  to  be  placed  by  the  author,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his 
own  situation ;  to  be  brought,  in  short,  by  his  descriptionsy 
as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  the  condition  of  being  his  travelling 
companion ;  to  see  things  in  the  same  order  of  suceessioa 
as  he  himself  saw  them ;  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
minuter  incidents  of  his  life,  as  well  as  with  the  more  prois* 
inent ;  to  become  familiar  with  the  inconveniences  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  as  well  as  with  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed ; 
to  partake  of  his  indignation  at  the  wrong,  ^  fully  as  with 
his  admiration  of  the  right ;  to  be,  in  short,  continually  pres* 
ent  with  him  in  all  his  vicissitudes,  and  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  by  whatever  cause  pro* 
duced.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  preferred  the  form 
of  the  actual  diary,  in  which  the  incidents  and  feelings  are 
transferred  to  paper  while  fresh  and  new.  But  as  I  haTS 
myself,  when  residing  in  any  country,  state,  or  city,  a  stroiq; 
desire  to  know  at  least  the  prominent  parts  of  their  history 
and  progress  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  so  I  desire  that 
others  shall  share  the  pleasure  of  my  investigations  in  this 
respect,  and  such  brief  historical  sketches  are  accordingly 
introduced.  But  as  the  actual  condition  of  things  is  of  iiar 
greater  importance  than  the  past,  especially  in  a  new  and 
rising  country  like  the  United  States,  this  portion  of  the 
subject  has  been  most  elaborately  treated  in  every  case,  and 
will  be  found  to  embrace  ample  details  of  the  top^^aphy^ 
public  and  private  buildings,  institutions,  manufjoictures,  com- 
merce, population,  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of 
aU  the  cities  and  towns ;  while  in  the  provinces,  the  general 
character  of  the  soil  and  country,  its  scenery,  climate,  and 
productions,  statistics  of  area,  comparative  fertility,  popular 
tion,  resources,  public  works,  and  financial  condition,  have 
the  greatest  share  of  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Of  general  topics,  belonging  to  every  part  of  the  country 
equally,  those  of  political  institutions,  religion,  inorals,  edu- 
cation, literature,  social  iatercourse^  and  domestic  relations, 
will  be  found  to  be  most  frequently  described  and  discussed ; 
and  wherever  it  has  been  practicable  to  corroborate  my  own 
views  by  native  authorities,  whether  among  the  popular  wri- 
ters of  the  country  or  from  their  public  journals,  I  have 
availed  myself  freely  of  these  sources,  partly  to  satisfy  the 
English  reader  of  the  probable  soundness  of  my  conclu- 
sions, and  pardy  to  let  the  American  reader  also  see  that  it 
is  not,  as  he  might  otherwise  suppose,  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions of  a  foreigner,  of  whose  authority  they  are  peculiarly 
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jealoiu  in  mattem  of  imtumal  ooncenii  but  the  d«10[>crate 
ocmviction  of  some  of  the  leading  public  writers  of  their  owa 
countary,  against  which  no  such  objection  can  be  raised* 
'  It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  my  views  of  American 
institutions  and  manners  are  not  always  of  the  most  favour* 
able  kind :  and  this  I  am  ready  to  avow.  I  visited  the 
tM>u&try  neither  predisposed  to  admire  nor  condemn ;  but 
most  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  and  most  firmly  resolved  to  describe  them  as  they 
appeared  to  me,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  To  suppose 
that  I  may  not  in  some  cases  have  received  imperfect  im- 
pressicms,  and  in  others  have  formed  erroneous  conclusions, 
would  be  to  suppose  a  freedom  from  the  ordinary  frailty  and 
iallibility  of  mortals.  To  such  an  exemption  I  hope  I  should 
be  the  last  to  make  any  claim.  But  this,  at  least,  I  can  as* 
Bert  with  confidence,  that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  in- 
vestigate carefrdly  the  facts  placed  within  my  reach  ;  that  I 
have  been  quite  as  anxious  to  form  correct  deductions  from 
these  when  ascertained ;  and  never  having  indulged  the  na* 
tional  antipathy  towards  foreigners  which  has  always  seem« 
ed  so  offensive  to  me  in  the  writings  of  too  many  of  my 
own  countrymen,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  influ* 
enoed  by  such  a  feeling  in  any  censures  which  I  may  have 
felt  it  right  to  express.  From  the  peculiarly  quick  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  American  peojde  to  the  censures  of  foreign* 
ers,  and  of  English  writers  above  all  others,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  be  condemned  by  many  of  the  party  journals  in  that 
country  for  some  of  the  observations  which  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  make  on  subjects  connected  with  their  institutions  and 
manners ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  expect  as  little  justice 
from  the  party  journals  of  my  own  country,  who  will  con- 
demn me  perhaps  as  fiercely  for  the  eulogies  I  feel  bound 
to  bestow  on  the  manifold  advantajges  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  over  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  Between  these  two  extremes  I  shall,  however, 
hope  to  find,  in  the  moderate  and  impartial  judgment  of 
those  who  love  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  who 
think  it  as  much  a  duty  to  condemn  what  is  evil  as  to  praise 
what  is  good,  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  severity  of 
the  criticisms  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbmtic  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  expect. 

On  one  other  topic  I  may  venture  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  explanation.  Throughout  the  United  States  the  com- 
plaint is  almost  universal,  that  English  traveller^  especially 
have  abused  the  hospitality  of  some  and  betrayed  the  con- 
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fidenee  of  others,  by  mftking  public  what  was  never  intend- 
ed or  thought  likely  to  be  so  exposed,  and  much  bitterness 
of  disappointment  and  anger  of  feeling  has  been  occasioned 
thereby.  There  is,  unfortunately,  tdo  much  of  truth  in  the 
accusation,  though  the  English  are  not  more  in  fault  in  this 
betrayal  of  confidence  and  abuse  of  hospitality  than  some 
American  travellers  who  have  visited  and  described  Eng* 
land.  But  in  both  it  is  no  doubt  an  offence  that  deserves 
to  be  punished  with  public  censure ;  first,  for  its  injustice 
and  ingratitude ;  and  next,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  disposition  of  even  the  most  generous  add  high* 
minded  in  each  country  to  extend  their  hospitality  and  at« 
tentions  to  the  citizens  of  the  other.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
I  have  avoided  this  evil ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  I  have  ear* 
nestly  endeavoured  to  do  so ;  and  remembering,  as  I  shall 
always  be  prompt  and  proud  to  do,  the  many  warm  and  af» 
fectionate  friendships  I  had  the  happiness  to  form  among 
the  American  people,  I  should  feel  the  deepest  regret  if  any- 
thing to  which  I  gave  publicity  respecting  their  country  or 
themselves  should  weaken  our  reciprocal  regard,  or  render 
my  name  and  memory  less  revered  among  them  or  their 
children  than  it  has  hitherto  had  the  honour  and  good  for- 
tune to  be. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Depcfftafe  from  England.— Antval  at  New-York.— Addzess  to  the  American  Pablie  ia- 
aned  on  Landing.— DUhrent  Courses  of  Lecturss  delivered  in  the  City.— Attendance 
at  Public  Meetings  for  Benevolent  Objecta.— New-York  State  Tempennce  Sodety.— 
New-York  Peace  Society.— Meeting  on  the  Snbiect  of  Public  Education.— New- 
York  City  Tract  Society.— Total  Abstinence  Society.— Ladies  Meeting  for  the  Or^ 
phan  Asylum.— Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Sailors*  Homes.— Visit  to  oce  of  the  £a- 
tablishments  of  this  Institntion.— Admirable  Arrangement  for  the  Comforts  of  Sea- 
men.— Political  Excursion  to  Newark  with  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.— Visit  to  Poll- 
ing places  at  the  Time  of  Electkn.— Legal  and  Clerical  Parties.- Intellectual  Soii6ea. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  September,  1837,  that  we  left  Lon- 
don for  New- York.  The  packet-ship  in  which  we  had  en^ 
gaged  cabins  was  the  President,  Captain  Chadwick ;  and 
our  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Buckingham,  my  youngest  son, 
then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  myself.  We  were  ac- 
oompanied  to  the  ship  by  the  other  members  of  our  family 
and  friends,  and  the  prospect  of  so  long  a  separation  as 
that  which  we  contemplated  made  our  adieus  more  than 
usually  painful. 
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During  our  tedious  passage  doym  the  British  Chaimel, 

the  sight  of  the  often-seen  and  well-remembered  ^'  white  cMs 
of  Albion"  excited  recollections  of  the  joy  with  which  I 
hailed  them  on  my  last  return  from  exile,  that  contrasted 
powerfully  with  the  opposite  emotions  with  which  I  now  be- 
held them  fading  from  my  veiw ;  and  this  found  vent  in 
some  effusions,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  they  were  penned.* 

There  was  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  or  novelty  in  the 
sea- voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  nothing  peculiar  in  the  ship 
or  her  equipment,  nothing  even  in  the  number  or  character 
of  our  fellow-passengers,  to  require  any  special  notice;  and, 
except  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  society  and  books,  so 
full  of  delight  everywhere,  but  especially  when  cut  off  from 
thp  world  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  the  oceaUi  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  common  incidents  or  pleasures  of 
an  ordinary  sea-voyage. 

Our  passage  was  of  more  than  usual  length,  occupying 
forty-three  days,  the  general  average  of  outward  voyages 
not  exceeding  thirty  days.  We  had,  however,  a  great  prev- 
alence of  contrary  winds,  and  much  boisterous  and  unpleas* 
ant  weather,  though  the  season  of  the  year  is  one  in  which 
this  is  not  very  common. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  October  that  we  first  saw  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  a  part  of  Long  Island,  to  the  eastward  of  New- 
York  ;  and  soon  after  receiving  on  board  a  pilot,  we  made 
all  sail  with  a  fine  breeze  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
by  Sandy  Hook,  which  we  reached  early  in  the  afternoon. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  up  through  the  Narrows  to- 
wards the  city,  and  anchored  off  the  Battery  about  five 
o'clock. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  without  an  air  of  exaggeration  of 
the  beauties  of  this  short  trip  from  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour to  the  anchorage-ground.  They  were,  however,  so 
numerous  and  so  enchanting,  that  my  only  regret  was  at  the 
jrapidity  with  which  we  passed  by  the  several  objects  that 
succeeded  each  other.  The  time  of  the  year  was  undoubt- 
edly favourable,  and  added  much  to  the  splendour  of  the 
scene,  in  the  rich  autumnal  tints  with  which  the  foliage  on 
all  the  surrounding  hills  was  crowned ;  and  the  time  of  day 
was  equally  advantageous,  as  it  was  just  before  the  full  glow 
of  a  western  sunset.  The  Narrows,  formed  by  the  nearly 
approaching  cliffs  of  Staten  Island  on  the  west  and  Long 
Island  on  the  east,  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  interesting 
•  See  Appendix,  Na  L  and  U. 
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itndtft  of  entrance  that  can  be  conceivedi  to  the  moTe  ex« 
panded  harbour  into  which  it  opens;  and  its  beauty  is  much 
iaerea£»d  by  the  number  of  little  Tillas  scattered  over  the 
Surface  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  contrasting  their  almost 
snowy  whiteness  with  the  rieh  greens,  and  yellows,  and  scar* 
lets,  and  browns  of  the  autumnal  foliage  in  which  many  of 
them  are  imbosomed. 

As  we  advanced  upward  the  variety  of  the  scenery  pre* 
sented  continual  charms,  and  the  iSrst  sight  of  the  city  of 
New«Tork,  with  the  lofh^  spires  of  its  numerous  churcheg 
rising  from  the  interior ;  the  tall  masts  of  its  crowded  fleets 
fringing  the  outline  of  the  entire  mass  of  houses,  while  dis* 
tinctive  signals  were  waving  from  the  greater  nuniber  of  the 
mastheads;  added  to  ships  of  war  forming  the  squadron 
now  about  to  sail  on  an  expkMring  expedition ;  the  opening 
views  of  the  East  River,  Long  Island,  and  Brooklyn,  which 
lie  to  the  right  of  New- York^  as  you  look  towards  it  from  the 
south,  and  the  still  greater  expanse  of  the  noble  Hudson 
River  and  the  opposite  city  of  Jersey,  which  ore  seen  to 
the  left  hand  or  on  the  west,  produced  a  coup  d'ceil  which 
few  seaports  could  parallel,  and  none  that  I  have  ever  enter* 
ed  could  surpass. 

Soon  after  ani^honng  ws  took  leave  of  par  floaiing  resi* 
dence,  and  landing  at  the  Battery,  we  were  taken  to  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Broadway, 
called  the  Mansion  House,  or  Bunker's,  where  we  found  ao* 
commodation  for  the  night ;  but  being  unable  to  make  ar« 
rangements  for  our  permanent  stay  there  for  v^fini  of  rooni^ 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  adjoining  houae,  whioh  was 
what  is  called  a  {^vate  boarding-house,  and  here  for  the 
present  we  made  our  home. 

As  we  remained  in  New-York  tof  several  months,  and  as 
I  availed  myself  of  every  opp<»rtunity  that  presented  itself 
during  that  period  to  see  whatever  Ae  city  contained,  and 
to  mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  the  various  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense  my  description 
of  the  whole  into  a  general  and  continuous  picture,  embra* 
cing  all  those  details  which  occupied  many  different  days  in 
collecting,  and  most  of  which  required  and  received  that 
subsequent  revision  which  time  and  re-examination  can 
alone  secure. 

Before  entering  on  this,  however,  I  may  offer  the  follow- 
ing short  notice  of  my  own  labours,  as  those  whioh  were 
most  instrumental  in  bringing  me  in  contact  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  and  leading  to 
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many  delightful  friendships,  of  which  I  shall  long  cherish  a 
pleasing  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Soon  after  my  landing  I  presented  the  nmnerous  letters 
of  introduction  with  which  I  had  been  favoured  by  friendl 
in  England  to  families  of  the  greatest  influence  here,  and 
this  brought  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  most  extensive 
circle  of  agreeable  acquaintances.  As  considerable  public 
curiosity  had  begun  to  be  awakened,  however,^  by  my  visit 
to  the  United  States,  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  pub- 
lie  journals,  I  thought  it  the  shortest  and  most  effective 
method  of  eorrecting  erroneous  impressions,  and  placing  the 
motives  and  object  of  my  visit  in  their  true  light,  to  issue 
an  Address  on  this  subject.* 

My  courses  of  lectures  descriptive  of  Egypt  and  Fales« 
tine  were  soon  afterward  announced;  and  as  the  great 
length  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  classes  of 
society  that  reside  in  different  quarters,  rendered  it  desirable 
to  have  more  than  one  place  for  their  delivery,  an  arrange* 
ment  was  made  to  give  one  of  the  courses  at  Clinton  Hall, 
near  the  centre,  for  the  mercantile  classes,  and  one  at  the 
Btuyvesant  Institute,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Broad* 
way,  for  the  more  opulent  and  fashionable  classes  who  re* 
side  in  that-  nrwly-built-  and  el«gaat  quaztisr  of  the.  town. 
Both  these  lecture-rooms  were  well  adapted  for  their  pur* 
pose,  and  capable  of  accommodating  with  ease,  the  former 
about  700,  and  the  latter  about  500  auditors;  and  each 
course  was  so  weU  attended,  that  while  the  Clinton  Hall 
was  usually  filled,  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  became  too 
crowded,  and  many  individuals  were  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission. This  obliged  us  to  remove  to  the  chapel  of  the 
University,  a  beautiful  Gothic  building  forming  part  of  the 
general  ecUfice  in  Washington  Square,  which  was  cheerfully 
granted  to  me  by  the  president  and  chancellor,  and  the  re* 
maining  lectures  of  my  course  were  delivered  there  to  very 
crowded  audiences. 

After  the  close  of  these  two  courses  in  New- York  I  was 
invited  by  a  requisition,  signed  by  about  100  of  the  princi- 
pal residents  of  Brooklyn,  to  visit  them,  and  deliver  the 
same  lectures  at  the  Lyceum  of  their  city.  In  this  duty  I 
was  agreeably  occupied  for  about  a  month,  crossing  over 
from  New- York  to  Brooklyn  on  each  evening  in  a  carriagCi 
which  drives  into  the  steam  ferry-boat,  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  other  side  across  the  East  River  without  the  necessity 
of  the  passenger  leaving  his  vehicle,  and  returning  by  the 

•  See  Appendix  No.  HI.    e. 
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same  mode  after  the  lecture  was  over.  The  lecturerrotom 
at  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  like  that  at  the  Stuyvesant  lostii 
tute  in  New- York,  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  old  Greek 
theatre,  semicircular,  with  the  ranges  of  seats  rising  in  sue- 
cession  behind  each  other;  but,  though  Brooklyn  is  by 
much  the  smaller  place — the  population  of  New- York  being 
about  300,000,  and  that  of  Brooklyn  40,000— its  lecture* 
room  is  much  larger,  more  lofty,  better  proportioned,  an4 
was  filled  every  night  by  a  larger  audience  tlum  had  yet  bX^ 
tended  any  of  the  lectures  in  New- York. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Brooklyn  course  I  was  still  far* 
ther  detained  for  six  weeks  longer  in  New- York,  to  repeat 
my  course  on  Egypt  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute ;  to  give  a 
seoond  course  on  Palestine  at  the  lecture-room  of  St.  Luke's 
Church  in  Hudson-street ;  and  a  third  course,  on  Egypt  and 
Palestine  combined,  at  the  Chatham-street  Chapel,  eaeh  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  attended  by  different  class^ 
es  of  auditors :  that  at  the  Stuyvesant  averaging  600 ;  that 
at  St.  Luke's,  in  Hudson-street,  about  200;  and  that  in 
Chatham-street  Chapel  not  less  than  2000 ;  each  being  up  to 
the  fullest  capacity  of  the  respective  places  to  contain. 

Independently  of  these  labours  on  my  own  account,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  assist  at  the  following  public  meetings,  which 
were  fixed  for  those  evenings  on  which  my  own  labours 
were  suspended ;  and,  although  these  intervening  days  were 
originally  set  aside  for  rest,  I  was  too  happy  in  the  appro* 
priation  of  them  to  the  objects  named  to  regret  for  a  mo* 
ment  the  extra  labour  they  involved. 

The  first  of  these  public  meetings  was  held  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, a  large  church  or  meeting-house  in  Broadway,  to 
advocate  and  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance.  The  Tab* 
ernade  is  one  of  the  largest  places  of  worship  in  New- York, 
and  will  contain  nearly  3000  persons.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  filled  to  overflowings  and  large  numbers  were,  unable  tp 
obtain  admission.  At  half  past  seven  the  chair  was  taken 
by  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  yrith 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield.  I  was  then  introduced  to 
the  audience  bv  a  short  address  from  the  chairman,  after 
which  I  spoke  for  about  two  hours,  giving  the  history  of  the 
temperance  reformation  in  England,  the  efforts  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  evidence  procured  by  its  committee 
of  inquiry,  and  the  recent  progress  of  the  question  in  the 
public  mind  in  Britain,  followed  by  some  general  arguments 
m  favour  of  the  cause,  as  applicable  to  this  and  every  other 
country  on  the  globe.    The  audience,  Iturge  as  it  was,  ev^n- 
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ted  the  deepest  intereisrt  in  the  subject,  cmd  the  meeting 
doeed  with  a  more  than  usual  expression  of  enthusiasm. 

The  second  of  these  puUic  meetings  was  one  held  by  the 
New-York  Peace  Society,  which  took  place  in  Chatham* 
street  CSiapeL  This  building,  though  not  so  large  as  die 
Tabernacle,  will  comfortably  accommodate  2000  persons 
seated ;  and,  when  the  aisles  and  all  other  standing-places 
are  fiUed,  2000  csn  be  admitted.  Every  part  of  it  was 
crowded  on  the  present  occasion,  and  many  went  away  for 
want  of  room.  The  chair  was  taken  at  seven,  and  the  meet« 
ing  was  opened  by  sacred  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
beaottfuUy  executed  by  a  verv  numerous  and  well-trained 
efaoir.  Here  also,  as  at  the  Tabernacle,  the  deepest  atten* 
tion  was  manifested ;  and  during  the  two  hours  of  my  ad* 
dress—which  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  War,  its  injustice,  and  the  long  train  of  evils 
which  it  inflicted  on  manldnd,  the  desirability  of  its  aboli* 
lion,  and  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  C<»igre8S  of 
Nations,  to  which,  as  to  a  supreme  tribunal,  all  thosa  dis- 
putes between  nations,  now  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
swOTd,  might  be  referred  for  adjudication,  and  war  thus  be 
averted— 4iothing  could  exceed  the  interest  evinced  by  the 
hearers,  or  the  unanimity  of  the  approbation  with  which 
these  statements  and  sentiments  were  received.  The  meet- 
Ing  was  closed,  as  it  was  opened,  by  sacred  music,  and  the 
emct  was  altogether  most  impressive  as  well  as  agreeable. 

The  third  public  meeting  that  I  attended  was  to  advocate 
and  promote  the  cause  of  National  Education.  This  was 
held  in  the  Tabernacle  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  December, 
and  attended  by  as  many  as  the  building  would  contain. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  John  Orville  Taylor,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  common  schoolS| 
and  who  for  some  years  past  has  given  his  time  almost  ex« 
clusively  to  this  object.  At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  motion  of 
Col.  Stone,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  daily  newspa- 
pers, Samuel  Mott,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendsi 
and  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  promo* 
lion  of  education,  was  called  to  the  chair.  After  this,  Mr. 
Taylor  addressed  the 'meeting  for  about  an  hour,  detailing 
the  defects  of  the  common  schools  in  the  country  districts 
tt  the  several  states ;  showing  how  these  defects  might  be 
remedied ;  and  proposing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
forward  the  requisite  improvements,  a  society  should  be 
formed,  to  be  called  ^^  The  Common  School  Union,*|  to  act 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  conntry,  as  the 
"  Sunday-school  Union''  does  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
states :  a  proposition  which  was  well  received* 

Mr.  Taylor  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  BrackenridgOi 
of  Princeton,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  public  men  of 
the  present  day,  who  made  a  very  powerful  speech  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  general  cause  of  education,  and  urged  the  neces* 
sity  of  carefully  excluding  persons  who  were  known  to  be 
infidels  from  all  participation  in  the  management  or  direc* 
tion  of  schoolsi  either  as  teacher^  or  assistants.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech  a  remarkable  scene  occurred :  a  well-dressed 
and  middle-aged  lady,  rose  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  asked 
permission  of  the  chairman  to  put  a  questioir  to  the  speaker 
who  had  just  sat  down.  She  represented  herself  as  a  for^ 
eigner,  and  spoke  with  the  accent  of  a  German,  but  used 
correct  and  appropriate  language,  and  expressed  herself 
with  great  fimmess  and  self-possession.  Permission  having 
been  granted  from  the  chair,  the  question  she  proposed  was 
this:  ^^  Whether  the  reverend  gentleman  who  had  spoken  so 
severely  of  infidels  was  ready  to  accept  her  challenge,  and 
prepared  to  fight  the  infidels  with  their  own  weapons  ?"  A 
scene  of  great  excitement  followed,  the  indignation  of  the 
audience  being  loudly  and  generally  expressed ;  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  chairman  and  those  on  the  platform  to  rei»es8 
it  were  for  some  time  inefiectuaL  At  length,  silence  being 
restored,  Mr.  Brackenridge  rose,  and  said  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  proposed  to  him ;  and  his 
reply  ¥ras  this:  *^  That  he  had  been  taught  from  his  infancy, 
md  Christianity  has  since  confirmed  the  propriety  of  the 
lesson,  that  it  would  be  altogether  unbecoming  bis  character 
as  a  man  to  take  up  any  kind  of  weapons  to  fight  with  a 
woman."  The  lady  appeared  satisfied  with  the  reply,  or^ 
seeing  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  be  so  strongly  agednA 
her  interruption,  made  no  farther  appeal,  and  order  i^as 
therefore  speedily  restored. 

After  this  I  addressed  the  meeting,  by  tibe  introduction  of 
the  chairman,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  the'  ssbject 
of  education  generally,  its  state  and  concUtion  Ixi  various 
countries  of  the  world,  and  the  peculiar  importance  of  this 
question  to  America,  as  being  the  country  in  w&ich  the  mase 
of  the  people  exercised  a  larger  share  of  po*rer  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  ;  it  being  there^e  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  this  power  should  be  directed  by  intelU* 
gence,  which  could  only  be  communicated,  generally  and 
extensively,  by  a  gpod  system  of  national  education*    The 
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meetiiig  did  not  separate  till  10  o'clock,  and  its  proceedings 
were  marked  by  great  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

The  fourth  public  meeting  that  I  was  called  on  to  attend 
was  that  of  the  anniversary  of  the  New- York  City  Tract 
Society,  an  extensive  and  useful  body,  who  employ  sixteen 
paid  missionaries,  at  regular  annual  salaries,  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  visiting  the  most  wretched  and  abandoned 
part  of  the  population  in  their  own  dwellings,  and,  by  the 
use  of  printed  tracts,  conversation,  admonition,  and  persua- 
sion, incline  them  to  change  their  modes  of  life,  attend  to  the 
better  management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  and  devote  some 
portion  of  their  time  to  spiritual  ones.  These  missionaries 
are  assisted  in  their  benevolent  labours  by  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  eleven  hundred  male  and  female  district  visiters, 
who  day  by  day  devote  some  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
same  object,  and  are  instrumental  in  rescuing  large  numbers 
every  year  from  profligacy  and  dissipation ;  prevailing  on 
hundreds  to  join  the  Temperance  Society,  to  become  more 
economiccd  and  industrious,  to  attend  public  worship,  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Sunday-schools,  and  so  to  amend  their 
lives  in  industry,  sobriety,  morals,  and  religion  as  to  become 
changed  beings-^better  husbands,  better  wives,  better  pa« 
Tents,  better  children,  and  better  members  of  the  community. 

At  7  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Zachariah  Lewis,  Esq.,  a  venerable  old  gentleman 
above  seventy  years  of  age*  Music  was  then  performed  by 
the  New- York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,  assisted  by  the 
choir  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  building  in  which  we  were  as- 
sembled, and  nothing  could  be  more  chaste  or  perfect  than 
its  execution.  Prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ferris,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  after  which  the  an* 
nual  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read,  and 
^>eeches  were  delivered  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  so* 
ci%ty  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Remington,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev. 
Silas  Ilsley,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Adams, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  thus  embracing  ministers  of  the 
principal  religious  bodies  in  the  city.  At  intervals  of  about 
an  hour  apqrt,  two  other  pieces  of  sacred  music  were  per- 
formed by  tht  members  of  the  Academy  and  the  choir  united, 
each  with  equtl  sweetness  and  skill,  adding  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  half  past  nine  before  I 
was  called  on  by  fke  chairman  to  terminate  the  business  of 
■  the  evening  by  a  closing  address ;  and  though  the  subject 
«nd  the  interest  I  felt  in  k  drew  me  on  beyond  half  past  ten,  the 
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attention  was  as  profound  and  unbroken  at  diat  late  hour  as 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  evening.  A  collection  was  made 
at  the  dose  of  the  whole  for  the  funds  of  the  Society,  by 
which  a  sum  of  3500  dollars  was  realised,  a  substantial  pro^ 
of  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  those  who  contributed  it 

The  fifth  public  meeting  that  I  attended  was  that  of  the  , 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  or  that  branch  of  the  Temperance 
Society  which  recommends  the  entire  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  and  avoids  the  use  of 
wine,  beer,  or  any  other  drink  that  can  produce  intoxication, 
as  much  as  ardent  spirits.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Green-street,  which  was  filled  in  every 
part ;  and  about  twenty  clergymen,  ministers  and  members 
of  the  board  or  committee,  were  on  the  platform.  Several 
speeches  were  delivered  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and 
in  the  intervals  appropriate  music  was  performed ;  and  one 
or  two  odes  and  hymns,  written  for  the  occasion,  were  sung 
by  the  choir.  My  own  effort  was  reserved  for  the  closing 
address,  as  had  been  done  on  all  the  previous  occasions^ 
such  public  meetings ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was,  to 
add  a  very  considerable  number  of  members  to  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  by  persons  coming  forward,  after  tha 
proceedings  were  over,  to  enter  their  names,  sign  the  pledge 
to  abstain  from  all  that  can  intoxicatCi  and  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution. 

The  sixth  public  meeting  at  which  I  assisted  Mras  the  an* 
niversary  of  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  held  at  the 
Stuyvesant  Institute  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  January, 
1838,  at  noon.  There  had  existed  previous  to  this  an  or« 
phan  "asylum  for  those  unhappy  children  who  had  lost  both 
their  parents ;  but  many  little  objects  of  charity  who  bad  lost 
only  one,  though  that  surviving  parent  should  be  helpless, 
were  shut  out  from  admission  by  the  terms  of  its  constitution* 
It  was  to  meet  such  oases  as  these  that  this  second  institution 
was  formed.  Its  projectors,  supporters,  and  managers  were 
ladies,  and  the  good  they  had  already  effected  was  suffi*^ 
ciently  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  about  a  hundred  little 
ebildren,  of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  saved  from  certain 
want,  and  probable  vice  and  misery,  by  their  benevolent  ex* 
ertions.  The  funds  were  supplied  wholly  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  voluntary  donations ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  the  report  read,  and  witness  the  amount  of  benefit  se« 
cured^  without  being  delighted  to  find  how  small  an  amount 
of  money,  judiciouSy  applied,  will  procure  a  large  amount 
of  good ;  and  without  being  at  the  same  time  surprised  IhfA 
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mankiiid  are  so  slow  in  learning  that  the  pleasures  of  benev- 
olence are  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  exquisite,  and  the 
most  enduring  that  man  can  enjoy.  The  meeting  was  very 
numerous,  though  composed  almost  wholly  of  ladies ;  and 
the  proceedings  were  conducted  and  addresses  made  by  the 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  the  secretary  who  read  the 
report,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and. myself. 

The  seventh  public  meeting  in  which  I  took  a  part  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  January,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  comn^unity  of  New- York  the 
claims  which  the  seamen  of  the  port  had  on  their  sympathy 
and  aid,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  public  to  assist  in  rescu- 
ing them  from  the  snares  and  temptations  by  which  sailors 
are  surrounded  and  beset  on  landing,  and  providing  for 
them  comfortable,  orderly,  and  temperate  boarding-houses, 
to  be  called  Sailors'  Homes.  From  the  interest  I  had  al- 
ways taken  in  the  welfare  of  this  deserving  but  neglected 
^lass  of  beings  in  my  own  country,  my  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  to  their  condition  here ;  and  I  found,  on  inspec- 
tion and  inquiry,  that  here,  as  in  England,  the  sailor  is 
hardly  permitted  to  tread  the  shore,  after  his  arrival. from  a 
long  voyage,  before  he  is  beset  and  surrounded  with  an  un- 
principled gang  of  grog-shop  keepers,  pawnbrokers,  pro- 
curesses, crimps,  and  other  ^'  land-sharks,"  as  they  are  most 
appropriately  called,  all  anxious  to  make  the  unsuspecting 
victim  their  prey.  He  is  then  decoyed  by  flattering  words, 
and  the  offer  of  money  for  his  immediate  wants  before  his 
wages  are  paid,  to  some  low  boarding-house,  attached  to 
which,  or  near  at  hand,  are  all  the  vicious  allurements  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  gaming,  dancing,  women,  and  everything 
that  can  draw  his  money  from  his  pocket ;  so  that  by  these 
joint  influences  he  is  often  drained  of  the  whole  earnings  of 
a  year  of  peril  and  hardship  at  sea  in  the  short  space  of  a 
single  week,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  to  embark  again 
upon  the  ocean,  without  even  the  means  of  purchasing  suffi- 
cient clothes  for  his  voyage,  or  leaving  any  provision  for  his 
family  or  kindred  behind  him. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  some  benevolent  ladies  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  set  the  example  of  establishing  a  single  Sai- 
lors' Home,  which  I  went  with  my  family  to  visit  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  our  meeting.  We  found  it  all  that 
could  be  desired :  a  good  kitchen,  well  furnished  with  every 
requisite ;  a  clean  and  airy  mess-room  for  eating ;  a  large 
sitting-room,  well  provided  with  plain  furniture,  and  use- 
ful and  entertaining  books  for  reading ;  spacious  and  well 
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Tentilated  domitories,  with  clean  and  whideflome  beds, 
and  ample  room  for  the  sailors'  chests  and  hammocks ;  and, 
above  all,  a  ^'  sick  bay,"  as  it  is  called  by  sailors :  a  large 
open  room  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  men.  The  establish- 
ment was  presided  over  by  Captain  Gelson,  a  seaman  of  ex- 
perience and  good  character,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  managed  all  the  household  supplies  and  airangementSi 
while  he  superintended  the  general  discipline.  A  physician 
attended  the  house  weekly,  or  oftener  if  required,  to  pre- 
scribe for  those  who  needed  it ;  and  a  chaplain  read  prayers 
morning  and  evening,  and  conducted  public  worship  on 
Sundays.  The  food  was  simple,  but  wholesome  and  am- 
ple. No  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  any  other  stimulating  drink 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  establishment;  nor  was  smo* 
king,  the  great  auxiliary  and  promoter  of  drinking,  allowed 
within  the  walls.  The  number  of  sailors  at  present  boards 
ing  here  were  forty,  which  was  as  many  as  the  house  would 
comfortably  accommodate ;  but  more  than  a  hundred  had 
been  shipped  from  the  house  since  its  establishment,  only 
two  months  since,  captains  of  ships  preferring  to  take  them 
from  hence,  as  being  better  assured  of  their  sobriety,  only 
one  failure  in  which  had  taken  place  since  the  house  was 
opened.  The  sum  charged  to  each  of  the  seamen  for  board 
and  lodging,  with  everything  in  the  most  comfortable  abun* 
dance,  was  only  three  dollars,  or  about  twelve  shillings  ster* 
ling,  per  week ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  Thus  econcHny  was 
added  to  all  the  other  attractions  of  this  home ;  as,  for  much 
worse  fieure  in  the  ordinary  boarding-houses,  from  four  to  five 
dollars  are  charged,  independently  of  the  constant  drain  for 
drinking,  and  other  vicious  indulgences,  of  all  the  men's 
surplus  money ;  while  those  who  live  in  the  Sailors'  Home 
are  easily  persuaded  to  put  their  wages  received  into  the 
Savings'  Bank,  and  thus  to  accumulate,  instead  of  dissipap 
ting  and  destroying,  their  hard*eamed  gains. 

The  object  of  ibos  meeting  was  to  present  these  facts  to 
the  oonununity,  and  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  such  instil 
tutions ;  which,  with  their  aid,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply, 
first  in  New- York,  and  then  in  every  other  port  of  the  coun* 
try.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  me  to  find  that 
not  a  single  ship-owner  or  merchant  of  note  was  present  on 
the  platform  of  the  meeting,  though  they  who  amass  their 
fortunes  by  the  enterprise  of  sailors  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  taken  the  lead  on  such  a  subject.  But  the  principal 
supporters  of  it  were  the  ladies  of  the  New-York  Bethel 
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Unkm,  and  some  zniiiisterB  of  the  Gospel  and  phiiaiithropie 
la3rmen  wholly  unconnected  with  shipping)  commerce,  or 
trade.  The  meeting  was  very  nameroualy  attended^  and 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  secretary,  and  editor 
of  the  Nautical  Magazine ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  had 
been  himself  a  sailor  in  early  life  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
had  afterward  entered  the  ministry ;  and  by  myself.  Great 
sympathy  was  manifested  and  expressed  by  the  audience, 
which  exceeded  3000  persons,  and  a  very  liberal  collection 
was  nnide  in  aid  of  the  fund  forming  for  the  purpose  of  set* 
ting  on  foot  more  such  Hcnnes  as  this,  by  paying  the  first 
cost  of  their  fitting  up  and  furniture,  and  so  keeping  the  rate 
of  expense  to  the  seamen  below  the  standard  of  ordinary 
boarding-houses,  and  yet  si:fficiently  high  to  maintain  the 
estabUsfament  out  of  its  own  weekly  receipts,  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  set  up  in  the  manner  described. 

When  all  the  pubho  institutions  that  solicited  my  aid  had 
been  thus  assisted,  at  the  public  meetings  held  on  their  be* 
half,  I  had  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  some  internals,  of  repose 
between  the  days  on  which  my  lectures  were  announced  to 
be  delivered,  as  I  found  the  labour  of  public  speaking  and 
private  visiting  every  day  to  be  a  little  more  than  was  eon- 
genial  to  health  or  comf cnrt.  But  I  was  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  even  these  occasional  intervals  of  repose,  as  I  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  individual  and  collective  charity, 
to  give  some  public  lectures,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  a  fern* 
ily  of  respectability,  who  had  been  well  off  in  England, 
came  here,  suffered  losses  and  sicknes»>  and  were  now  in 
great  distress ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in 
a  district  or  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  Englissh  and  Irish 
emigrants  cluefly  reside  before  they  are  drained  off  to  the 
Western  States,  and  where  the  misery  and  suffering  among 
these  emigrants  seemed  to  me  to  be  equal  to  anything  that 
2  had  seen  at  home. 

In  addition  to  those  of^cHrtunities  which  my  own  several 
eouraes  of  lectures  and  the  assisting  at  those  public  meetings 
afforded  me  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  benevolent  membeis  of  the  community,  we  visited,  in 
company  with  the  directors  of  the  institution  themselves,  al- 
most all  the  public  establishments  of  the  city  connected  with 
moral  or  social  improvement,  of  each  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.     * 

I  passed  an  entire  day  also  with  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webstefi 
the  eminent  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  a  public  visit 
by  him  lo  bis  political  friends  at  Newark,  one  of  the 
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nrmeqpal  eities  ot  New-Jomey,  about  tea  xaileB  from  Neww 
York,  during  which  I  saw  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  the  picture 
which  it  presented  of  the  people  among  whom  we  were  placecL 

I  was  taken  by  several  friends  to  the  different  pollings 
places  of  the  wards  during  the  exciting  election  of  members 
for  the  Legislature,  which  occurred  within  the  £rst  month  of 
our  stay  here,  and  which  was  said  to  have  agitated  the  whole 
country  more  than  any  election  for  many  years.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  we  were  invited  to  dine  and  pass  the  evening 
with  so  many  families  in  the  first  circles  of  society,  that  w« 
kad  the  of^portunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  witk 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  communityi  and  seeing  Urn 
state  of  manners  in  every  ckiss  and  in  every  variety  of  aspect» 

I  was  introduced  also  to  the  leading  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  by  being  invited  to  their  club,  where  about  £lty 
of*  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  meet 
every  Saturday  evening  at  the  houses  of  the  members  in  ro» 
tation,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  aequainted 
with  ^e  greatest  number  of  the  judges,  the  principal  bar- 
risters, and  the  most  eminent  of  die  attorneys,  for  some  of 
each  class  belonged  to  the  club. 

The  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  Goqpel 
were  among,  my  most  frequent  visiters  and  companions,  oiv 
labours  in  assisting  at  the  various  public  meetings  bringiug 
us  much  together ;  besides  which,  they  were  among  the  most 
constant  attendants  on  my  lectures.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  invited 
several  parties  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  scientific  pro<» 
fessors  and  literary  men  of 'New-Y(»rk  to  meet  me  at  his  of- 
ficial residence.  These  two  classes  of  soirees,  the  legal  and 
the  clerical,  were  among  the  most  intellectual  and  agreeable 
I  ever  remember  to  have  met  with  anywhere,  not  even  ex* 
cepting  the  delightful  literary  soirees  of  London  and  Paris  i 
for,  though  at  these  the  number  and  eminence  of  the  distin- 
guished  individuals  present  were  always  greater  than  here, 
yet  in  the  parties  of  the  legal,  clerical,  and  literary  men  in 
New-York  there  was  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  an  inten* 
ftty  of  interest  in  the  subjects  that  engaged  their  attention^ 
which  was  particularly  charming. 

At  the  most  moderate  calci:dbfttion  that  can  be  made,  I 
think  that,  during  the  four  months  of  our  stay  ih  New- York, 
I  became  personally  acquainted,  by  introduction  and  intei^ 
dhauige  €»f  calls  and  visits,  with  nearly  500  individuals ;  while 
those  who  ffttended  my  courses  of  lectures,  delivered  in  di£» 
farent  parts  of  the  city,  and  fonned  the  audiences  of  the  iov^^ 
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eral  puUic  meetings  at  which  I  asebted,  exceeded  20,000  in 
number ;  so  that  I  was  as  generally  and  extensively  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  any  man  could  well  become  in  that 
space  of  time. 

It  was  from  such  sources  and  such  opportunities  as  these 
that  I  drew  the  information  and  made  the  observations  which 
I  have  committed  to  paper  respecting  the  city  and  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  it  contains.  Having  no  preconceived  notions 
to  establish  or  defend^  no  theory  of  society  to  maintain,  nor 
any  interest  whatever  to  serve,  I  believe  that  I  brought  to 
the  execution  of  this  task  as  much  of  impartiality  as  human 
nature  will  admit  of  one^s  exercising  on  topics  like  these ; 
and  if  to  some  my  estimate  should  appear  too  high,  or  to 
others  too  low,  my  justification  is,  that  I  have  aimed  at  no 
standard  but  that  of  truth ;  and  whether  it  made  in  favour 
of  or  against  the  objects  spoken  of,  I  have  been  so  intent  "on 
its  discovery  that  I  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  freely 
expressing  it,  whether  acceptable  or  otherwise. 

The  foUowingy  then,  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  and  ob* 
servations  on  New»York  during  my  residence  in  that  city. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

fiiflory  of  New-York  fntai  1609  to  1838.— TopognphY  and  Plan  of  the  City  awl  Ito 
EnTirons.— Astonishing  Rapidity  of  the  Increase  of  Population.— Comparison  of  its 
Shippinf  at  dififerent  Periods.— Aogmentation  of  its  Revenue  and  Foreign  Commeiee. 
— Admirable  Situation  choeen  for  the  City.— Great  Advantage  of  extensive  Water- 
margin.— Outline  of  the  Plan,  and  general  Form  of  the  City.— Public  Souares  and 
open  Spaoea  in  New- York.— Public  Buildings :  Citr  Hall,  Custom-bouse,  Excbaagia. 
—Churches,  and  Style  of  Architecture  in  general  Use.— Hotels,  and  general  Accom- 
modation in  them.— Private  Dwellings :  Interior,  Style,  Furniture.— StreeU,  and  their 
Peculiarities  comparad  with  ours.— Appearance  of  the  principal  Shops  or  Stores.— 
Number  of  elegantly-dzessed  Ladies  in  Broadway.- Absence  of  the  splendid  Equi- 
pages of  England. 

The  spot  on  which  the  city  of  New- York  now  stands  was, 
little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  a  forest  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  untutored  Indians.  It  was  in'  1609  that  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  was  first  discovered  by  an  English  navigator, 
Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company ;  ahd  he  found  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  so  inhospi- 
table, that  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
even  for  barter  and  trade.  The  Indians  of  the  Continent, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  New- Jersey,  were  mor^ccessible; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  friendly  relations  with  them,  ba 
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'sailed  up  the  great  North  River  for  150  miled,  and  gave  it 
the  name  which  it  now  bears^  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch 
availed  themselves  of  this  discovery  to  make  a  settlement  for 
trading  purposes  high  up  the  river,  on  an  island  near  the 
present  town  of  Albany,  where  furs  w«re  to  be  obtained 
abundantly ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
island  near  the  sea,  on  which  New- York  now  stands,  was 
not  overcome  till  three  years  afterward,  the  first  fort  built 
there  by  the  Dutch  being  in  1612.  It  was  not  until  1623  that 
the  In(Uans  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  the  land  on 
which  New- York  is  built ;  and  even  the  settlement  formed 
here  was  confined  to  an  enlarged  fort,  where  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers — ^the  North  and  the  East — swept  round  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  and  made  it  a  suitable  place  for 
a  fortification  to  command  the  harbour,  as  the  Battery  of  the 
present  city,  which  occupies  the  same  locality,  does  at  the 
present  time.  From  this  point,  as  the  population  increased, 
the  town  began  to  extend  from  the  fort  northward^  and  it 
was  then  called  New  Amsterdam. 

In  1664  the  city  was  taken  by  the  British,  from  whom^ 
however,  it  was  rescued  by  the  Dutch  in  1673.  After  re- 
maining in  their  possessicm  for  a  year  only,  it  was  restored 
again  to  the  English  ;  and  being  then  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  his  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York,  its 
name  was  changed  to  New- York.  From  this  time  onward, 
its  population  and  buildings  seem  to  have  made  a  slow  but 
steadily-increasing  progress ;  and  the  state  of  the  municipal 
government,  and  the  improved  police  of  the  town,  kept  pace 
with  its  increase  in  size.  It  was  in  1684  that  the  first  city- 
watch  was  appointed,  the  number  of  these  heroes  of  the 
night  being  twelve,  and  their  pay  a  shilling  each  per  night. 
In  1697  the  lighting  of  the  city  was  provided  for  by  an  or«- 
der,  which  compelled  all  persons  to  put  lights  in  their  win* 
dows,  under  a  penalty  of  ninepence  for  each  omission ;  and 
every  seventh  house  in  each  street  was,  in  addition  to  this, 
required  to  hang  out  a  pole  with  a  lantern  and  candle  sus- 
pended on  it,  to  light  the  street. 

In  1725  the  first  newspaper  was  established  in  New- York, 
called  the  Weekly  Grazette ;  and  in  1729  a  large  library,  be« 
longing  to 'Dr.  Millington,  of  England,  was  presented,  af« 
ter  his  decease,  to  the  city,  by  the  London  Society  for  prop* 
agating  the  Oo^el  in  Foreign  Parts.  These  two  events 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  operations  of  the  public  mind,  and 
improvements  of  every  kind  became  more  marked  than  be- 
fore.    It  was  in  1765  that  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  attempted 
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to  be  imposed  on  the  American  colonies  by  the  Britishi  pro* 
duced  such  excitement  as  to  lead  to  the  meeting  of  a  Con* 
gress  at  New* York,  composed  of  delegates  from  •ther  parts 
of  the  colonies.  Early  in  1776  the  American  army  entered 
New-Torky  and  on  the  8th  of  July  in  that  year  Independ* 
ence  was  proclaimed,  when  the  celebrated  Declaration^ 
signed  at  Philadelphia  only  four  days  before  by  the  founders 
of  the  American  republic,  was  read  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army.  In  the  same  yeari 
however,  the  British  obtained  a  victory  over  the  American 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  repossessed  them- 
selves of  New- York.  This  was  in  August,  1776 ;  and  in 
the  same  eventful  year  a  dreadful  conflagration  occurred, 
which  destroyed  nearly  500  houses,  the  whole  number  being 
then  only  4000,  and  the  inhabitants  reckoned  at  30,000  in 
round  numbers. 

It  was  not  until  seven  years  after  this,  or  in  1783,  that 
New- York  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  the 
American  army,  led  by  General  Washington,  entered  and 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  the  anniversary  of  this  event  is 
celebrated  every  year  with  military  pomp  and  festivity,  un- 
der the  name  of  Evacuation  Day,  which  happens  on  the 
85th  of  November. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  the  first  American  Congress  was 
held,  when  the  members  met  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
the  year  1786,  in  the  old  City  Hall ;  and  in  April,  1789, 
Oeneral  Washington  was  inaugurated,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
same  building,  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  period  the  most  rapid  progress  of  New- York 
may  be  fairly  dated,  as  it  was  most  unquestionaly  owing 
more  to  her  freedom  from  foreign  dominion,  and  the  right 
to  develop  and  direct  her  energies  in  the  way  that  seemed 
best  to  her,  without  waiting  for  directions  from  a  distant 
quarter,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together,  that  the  ama- 
zing increase  in  size,  population,  and  opulence  which  New- 
York  now  exhibits  must  be  attributed.  How  great  that  dif- 
ference is  can  only  be  exhibited  by  the  use  of  figures. 

In  1786  the  population  was  23,614;  in  1836  it  was 
203,007 ;  and  at  present  it  is  nearly  300,000. 

In  1791  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  from  New- York 
was  2,505,465  dollars ;  in  1816,  only  twenty-five  years  af- 
terward, the  mere  duties  on  merchandise  imported,  as  paid 
by  the  port  of  New- York  alone  into  the  treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  16,000,000  dollars ;  and  in  the  year  1836 
the  amount  of  the  exports  was  128,663,040,  and  of  the 
imports  189,980,035  dollars. 
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At  the  period  of  General  Wariungton'^inatigiiratioiiy  the 
whole  city  of  New-York  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  its  northern  extremity  terminating  south  of  the  present 
City  Hall ;  while  at  present  the  length  oi  the  city  exceeds 
three  miles,  and  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  avenues 
for  buildings  laid  out  and  prepared,  a  mile  at  least  beyond 
that. 

The  value  of  the  property  in  New-York  in  1786  is  estima* 
ted  to  have  been  about  12  millions  of  dollars ;  in  1825  it  was 
assessed  by  valuation  at  98  millions  of  dollars;  and  in  1884 
it  was  assessed  at  218  millions  ot  dollars. 

In  1786  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  did  not  exceed  120 
in  number,  measuring  about  18,000  tons.  In  1836  they  con* 
sisted  of  2293  vessels,  of  which  there  were  599  ships,  197 
barks,  1073  brigs  and  galleys,  412  schooners,  and  4  sloops, 
exceeding  350,000  tons.  Such  is  the  brief  and  eneovffa* 
ging  history  of  New- York. 

Of  its  topography  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  present  an  in* 
leiligible  description.  The  Island  of  Manhattan,  on  which 
tiie  City  of  New- York  stands,  is  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  pro^ 
jecting  southward,  like  a  tongue,  from  the  point  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  mainland ;  its  length  from  north  to  south 
being  about  fourteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  not  ex^ 
ceedSng  a  mile,  the  area  containing  about  14,000  acrest 
The  East  River  (as  it  is  called,  but  in  reality  a  narrow  strait 
Of  arm  of  the  sea)  flows  down  to  the  Atlantic  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  this  long  and  narrow  island,  and  the  Hud^ 
son  River  flows  down  to  the  harbour  of  New-Ycnrk  along 
the  western  margin  of  the  same  piece  of  land,  so  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  island  the  breadth  is  nowhere 
greater  than  two  miles  across,  and  in  many  places  it  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile,  the  average  being  about  a  mUe 
diroughout. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  therefore,  a  more  advanta* 
geous  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  maritime  city  than  this,  as 
it  frimishes  two  lines  of  river  frontage,  one  on  the  east  and 
one  on  the  west,  each  of  fourteen  miles  in  length ;  and  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  open  to- 
wards the  water,  the  two  rivers  may  be  seen,  one  on  each 
side,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  with  ships  and  smaller 
vessels  sailing  or  at  anch<»  in  each.  Along  these  river 
fronts,  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  town  at  present  extends, 
which  is  about  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  shores  are 
lined  with  wharves  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  ev- 
ery size  and  description,  from  the  sloop  of  50  tons  to  the 
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London  or  Liverpool  packet  of  1000  tons ;  and  from  the 
smallest  steam  ferry-boat  to  the  largest  steam-vessels  that 
sail  from  New- York  to  other  ports  north  and  south  of  it. 

Two  other  great  advantages  arise  from  this  arrangement 
of  the  streets  in  the  plan  of  the  city.  The  first  is  the  free 
and  healthy  ventilation  of  the  whole,  let  the  wind  come  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may,  as  the  full  current  of  air  is  unimpe- 
ded in  its  course ;  and  the  second  is  the  easy  drainage  of  all 
the  central  parts,  from  the  general  declivity  which  proceeds 
from  the  central  ridge  gradually  downward  to  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  city.  These  advantages  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciendy  appreciated,  nor  are  they  secured  by  the  best  practi- 
cable means ;  but,  as  wealth  and  population  increase,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  more  and  more  valued,  and  carefylly  cher- 
ished and  preserved. 

The  southern  extremity  of  this  long  and  narrow  island, 
where  the  Eastern  and  Western  rivers  have  their  conflu- 
ence, and  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  sea,  is  occu- 
pied by  an  open  grassy  plot  (about  eleven  acres),  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravel-walks,  under  the  name  of 
the  Battery ;  projecting  beyond  which  is  a  castellated  edU 
fice,  built  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  now  called  the  Castle 
Garden,  from  its  containing  within  its  limits  a  public  gar* 
den  and  promenade,  and  being  a  place  where  fireworks  are 
often  exhibited  for  the  gratification  of  the  visiters. 

From  this  Battery,  or  from  the  Castle  (harden  beyond  it, 
as  you  look  south,  the  view  is  varied  and  interesting.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  spectator  is  a  small  island,  called 
GtovCTnor's  Island,  containing  several  dwellings,  planted 
around  with  trees,  and  having  at  its  western  extremity  a 
large  cir<iular  fort,  pierced  for  a  great  number  of  cannon, 
commanding  the  channel  by  which  alone  ships  can  approach 
the  inner  harbour.  Beyond  this,  to  the  southwest,  is  an- 
other small  island,  called  Bedloe's  Island ;  and  still  farther 
on,  in  the  same  direction,  the  larger  island,  called  Staten 
Isbtnd,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Richmond,  the  more  recent 
watering-place  of  New-Brighton,  and  a  number  of  pretty 
terraces  and  villas.  Through  the  opening  between  Staten 
Island  on  the  west  and  Long  Island  on  the  east,  constitu- 
ting the  channel  of  the  Narrows,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  becomes 
visible  near  the  low  projection  of  Sandy  Hook.  While  these 
varied  objects  present  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
«outh,  the  view  to  the  west  includes  Jersey  City,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson,  here  about  a  mile  across ;  and  on  the 
east,  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  seated  on  the  heights  of  Long 
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blandy  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  Biver,  at  a  distaace  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mOe. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  the  Battery,  at  the  extrennty  of  the 
island,  that  the  topography  of  the  city  may  be  most  clearly 
traced.  Advancing  from  this  point  northward,  though  strict- 
ly in  about  a  N.N.E.  direction,  the  great  avenue  of  Broad- 
way extends  from  the  Battery,  where  it  begins,  to  Union 
Place,  where  it  terminates,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles 
in  a  direct  line.  Beyond  this  two  large  roads  continue  the 
way  onward  in  the  same  general  direction,  the  Hserlem  road 
diverging  a  little  to  the  east,  and  the  Bloomingdale  road  a 
little  to  the  west,  each  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and. For  this  length  of  three  miles  the  city  may  be  said  to 
be  compactly  built ;  and  for  two  miles  beyond  this  the  ave- 
nues and  streets  are  laid  out,  many  of  them  paved  and  light- 
ed, and  in  several  of  them  houses  are  built  on  each  side. 
From  Broadway,  as  from  a  common  centre,  the  lateral  or 
cross  streets  lead  out  east  and  west  on  either  side,  termina- 
ting at  <Hie  or  other  of  the  river  fronts,  and  enabling  the 
jmssenger,  as  he  goes  up  or  down  this  great  thoroughfare, 
to  see  at  almost  every  opening  the  ships  at  the  wharves,  at 
anchcxr,  or  under  sail.  Several  great  avenues,  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  breadth  with  the  principal  one  of  Broadway,  run 
nearly  parallel  to  it  on  either  side,  or  lengthwise  of  the  city, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Greenwich-street  and  Hudson*- 
street  on.the  west,  near  the  North  River ;  and  the  Bowery, 
which  makes  a  slight  curve,  and  intersects  the  most  densely* 
peopled  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  of  Broadway,  and 
these  are  each  crossed  by  streets  at  nearly  right  angles. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  generally  regular;  much  more 
regular  than  any  of  our  old  cities  in  Europe,  though  not  so  ^ 
regular  as  Philadelphia  in  this  country,  or  the  new  parts  of 
Edinburgh  and  London  in  Britain.  The  irregularities  are 
here,  as  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town. 
From  the  Battery,  for  about  half  a  mile  upward,  or  one  sixth 
the  length  of  the  city,  the  irregularity  is  considerable,  though 
even  here  there  are  some  fine  separate  mansions,  noble  ho- 
tels, and  regular  terraces  of  dwellings.  The  great  fire  of 
1835,  which  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  eastern  part, 
comprehending  all  the  mercantile  quarter  near  the  river,  and 
sweeping  away  property  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  the  aspect  of  this 
section ;  as  the  new  buildings^  though  occupying  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  old  ones,  are  more  substantially  and 
more  regularly  constructed,  and  give  to  the  whole  quarter 
an  air  of  uniformity  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
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Beyond  this  half  mile  of  lengthy  which  extends  to  the 
open  space  called  the  Park,  the  streets  become  more  regu- 


lar, and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city  more  modern.  As 
you  advance  higher  up  towards  the  termination  of  Broad- 
way, the  improvement  becomes  more  and  more  manifest^ 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance  as  well  as  regularity 
reigns  in  all  the  principal  streets  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  town. 

Of  the  public  places  for  air  and  exercise  with  which  th? 
Ck>ntinental  cities  of  Europe  are  so  abundantly  and  agreea- 
bly furnished,  and  which  London,  Bath,  and  some  other  of 
•the  larger  cities  of  England  contain,  there  is  a  marked 
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defioieiicy  in  Near-Yoric  Exc^t  the  Battery,  whioh  is 
agreeable  only  in  summer — ^the  Bowling  Green  is  a  confined 
space  of  200  feet  long  by  150  broad ;  the  Park,  which  is  a 
oomparatively  small  spot  of  land  (about  ten  acreei  onW)  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  quite  a  public  thoroughfare ;  Hud* 
son  Square,  the  prettiest  of  the  whole,  but  small,  being  only 
about  four  acres ;  and  the  open  space  within  Washington 
Square,  about  nine  acres,  which  is  not  yet  furnished  with 
gravel^walks  or  shady  trees^— there  is  no  large  place  in  the 
nature  of  a  park,  or  public  garden,  or  public  walk,  where 
persons  of  all  classes  may  take  air  and  exercise.  This  is  a 
defecf  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  be  remediied,  aa 
Acre  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  which  it  would  be  more  ad* 
▼antageous  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  community 
than  this  to  encourage,  by  every  possible  means,  the  use  of 
air  and  exercise  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  either  is  at 
present  enjoyed. 

The  pubUc  buildings  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  stri* 
king  as  in  the  cities  of  older  countries.  The  principal  edi* 
fice  is  the  City  Hall,  which  occupies  a  commanding  aitua* 


tion  in  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city,  and 
surrounded  by  the  open  space  constituting  the  Park.  It  is 
216  feet  in  length  by  105  in  breadth.  Its  front,  which  is 
towards  the  south,  as  well  as  its  ends  towards  the  east  and 
west,  are  built  of  fine  white  marble ;  its  foundation  was 
laid  in  1803,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1812,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  yet,  recent 
as  this  date  seems,  the  reason  universally  alleged  here  for 
its  northern  front  being  built  of  brown  freestone,  while  the 
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southern  front  is  of  pure  white  marble,  is,  that  the  buildeit 
never  explscted  the  city  to  extend  beyond  the  City  Hall  to 
the  north,  this  edifice  being  then  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  New- York  being  accordingly  about  half 
a  mile  in  length;  whereas  now  this  hall  has  six  times  as 
many  houses  north  of  it  as  it  has  south,  the  city  having  ex- 
tended in  that  direction  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles. 

To  the  houses,  therefore,  occupying  half  a  mile  of  length 
from  the  Battery  to  the  City  Hall,  this  edifice  presents  its 
marble  front,  while  to  the  houses  occupying  three  miles  of 
length  to  the  north  of  it,  its  brown  freestone  front  is  alone 
presented ;  so  that  if  such  a  process  were  practicable,  the 
civic  authorities  would  be  glad  to  turn  it  right  round,  and 
place  its  fronts  just  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  they  now  stand.  The  building  is  much  admired  by 
the  people  of  the  city,  and  its  advantageous  position  occa- 
sions it  at  first  to  make  a  favourable  impression.  But  on  a 
closer  examination  this  impression  is  not  sustained.  The 
windows  are  much  too  large  and  too  numerous  for  exterior 
architectural  beauty,  though  they  may  be  advantageous  for 
interior  light  and  comfort.  The  central  tower  and  dome, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Justice,  is  not  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  massiveness  for  the  size  of  the  building ;  but 
th^ipterior  is  well  disposed,  and  possesses  all  the  acconuno* 
dauon  and  convenience  which  the  business  of  the  court  and 
matters  of  civic  jurisdiction  require. 


The  Custom-house  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  late  fire,  are  described  as 
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fine  edifices.  They  are  about  to  be  replaced  by  others, 
both  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  rapidly 
advancing  towards  completion.  The  Custom-house  is  to 
be  an  exact  copy  of  the  celebrated  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
and  is  constructed  of  fine  white  marble.  It  is  to  be  177  feet 
long  by  89  wide,  and  will  have  at  each  front  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  the  size  of  the  pillars  32  feet 
in  height  and  five  feet  in  diameter ;  the  centre  of  the  interior 
hall  is  to  rise  in  a  dome  62  feet  in  diameter ;  the  floors  will 
be  supported  on  arches  of  stone,  to  be  fire  proof,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
Merchants'  Exchange  is  erecting  not  far  from  the  Custom* 


house ;  it  promises  also  to  be  a  very  fine  building,  and  not 
to  cost  less  than  the  sum  above  named,  the  estimate,  indeed, 
being  somewhat  higher. 

The  churches  and  places  of  worship  (of  which  there  are 
162^-only  24  of  them  built  before  1800,  and  138  since)  are 
not  so  remarkable  for  the  architectural  beauty  of  their  exte- 
rior, in  which  they  are  generally  deficient,  as  for  the  ele- 
gance and  comfort  of  their  interiors,  in  which  they  far  sur- 
pass our  churches  in  England.  The  Episcopalian  churches, 
and  the  chapels  of  other  Christian  denominations  (though  all 
arc  called  churches  here),  are  the  same  m  this  respect ;  the  ar- 
fangement  of  the  seats  into  separate  pews,  both  below  and  in 
the  galleries,  is  the  same  as  with  us ;  but  every  seat  is  com- 
fortably cushioned  and  lined  at  the  back,  and  furnished  with 
warm  carpets  or  rugs  for  the  feet ;  the  aisles  are  matted  to 
prevent  the  noise  of  the  foot,  and  the  whole  is  well  warmed 
with  stoves  in  every  part.  In  many  cases  the  pews  are  of 
bighly.polishcd  mahogany,  and  the  seats  are  cushioned  with 
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damask,  exhibiting  great  richDcss  and  elegance  thtoughout. 
The  box  or  tub  pulpit,  bo  common  in  England,  is  every- 
where discarded  here,  and  instead  of  it,  a  platform,  ascend- 
ed to  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  either  side,  and  containing  a 
reading-desk,  and  seats  for  three  or  four  persons  behind  it, 
takes  its  place ;  a  substitution  which  greatly  improves  the 
appearance. 

/  The  hotels  are  generally  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  Eng- 
land.. The  great  Astor  House,  which  overlooks  the  Park 
from  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  is  much  larger  in  area  than 
the  largest  hotel  in  London  or  Paris ;  it  makes  up  600  beds^^ 
and  has  a  proportionate  establishment  to  suit  the  scale  of  its 
general  operations.  It  is  built  wholly  of  granite,  is  chaste 
m  its  style  of  architecture,  and  is  called  after  the  rich  John 
Jacob  Astor,  its  proprietor,  who  is  now  deemed  not  only  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  city,  but,  since  the  death  of  Stephen 
Girard  of  Philadelphia,  is  considered  the  richest  individual 
in  the  United  States ;  his  income  exceeding,  it  is  said,  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  annually,  or  near  £250,000  sterling,  from  land, 
houses,  stocks,  and  permanent  sources,  unconnected  with 
the  risks  of  trade,  from  which  he  has  long  since  retired,  hav- 
ing realized  his  immense  wealth  by  a  long  life  industriously 
and  successfully  devoted  to  the  fur-trade.  The  City  Hotel 
is  also  very  large.  The  Washington,  the  Waverley,  the 
Mansion  House,  the  American,  the  Carlton,  the  Clarendon, 
the  Globe,  and  the  Atheneeum,  are  all  spacious  establish- 
ments of  the  same  nature;  and  others  of  a  smaller  size 
abound  in  every  quarter. 
Of  places  of  public  amusement  there  are  a  great  number, 
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hcluding  six  theatres,  which  are  well  filled  every  night, 
llioagh  the  majority  of  what  would  be  called  the  more  re*, 
spectable  classes  of  society,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most 
religious  members  of  the  community,  do  not  generally  pat* 
ionise  or  approve  of  theatrical  exhibitions  under  their  pres- 
ent management.  The  large  sums  paid  to  English  and 
other  foreign  actors  and  actresses  who  visit  America  is  made 
up  by  the  attendance  of  foreigners  and  persons  not  belong* 
ing  to  either  of  the  classes  before  enumerated ;  cuid  this  will 
hardly  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  stated  that  every  one  of 
these  theatres  was  not  only  open,  but  presented  a  combina- 
tion of  new  and  unusual  attractions,  on  the  evening  of  days 
kept  by  the  classes  named  as  days  of  religious  observance : 
the  one,  the  day  set  apart  by  the  proclamation  of  the  state 

g)vemment  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving ;  and  the  otheTf 
hristmas  day. 

The  private  dwellings  contain,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all 
hrge  cities,  a  great  variety  of  kinds  and  descriptions.  The ' 
older  houses  are  small,  and  mostly  built  of  wood,  painted 
yellow  or  white.  These  are  now  confined  to  the  residences 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  are  fast  disappearing  in  every 
quarter ;  their  places  being  occupied  by  sid>0tantial  buildings 
of  brick,  though  here  and  there  are  a  few  with  granite  fronts* 
The  style  of  decoration,  in  the  steps  of  ascent,  the  area  rail- 
ings,  and  the  doors,  is  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  in 
the  best  parts  of  London,  and  the  interior  of  the  principal 
houses  may  be  described  as  spacious,  handsome,  and  luxu« 
rious,  with  lofty  passages,  good  staircases,  large  rooms,  and 
costly  and  gorgeous  furniture.  There  are  many  individual 
houses  of  much  greater  splendoar  in  London  than  any  to  be 
seen  in  New- York,  especially  in  the  mansions  of  the  English 
nobility ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  large,  commodi* 
ous,  and  elegantly-furnished  private  dwellings  in  New-York 
Is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  than 
those  of  London,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  ratio  of  Ed* 
inburgh  or  Paris. 

The  streets  are  very  unequal  in  their  proportions  and  con* 
dition.  The  great  avenue  of  Broadway  is  striking  from  its 
continuous  and  unbroken  length  of  three  miles  in  a  straight 
line :  but  its  breadth,  about  eighty  feet,  is  not  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  due  proportion  of  its  length.  It  is,  moreover, 
wretchedly  paved,  both  in  the  centre  and  on  the  sides. 
Large  holes  and  deep  pits  are  frequently  seen  in  the  former ; 
and  in  the  latter,  while  before  some  houses  the  slabs  of  stone 
are  large,  uniform,  and  level,  there  is  often  an  immediate 
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tiBiudtion  from  these  to  broken  masses  of  loose  stoneSy  timt' 
require  the  greatest  caution  to  pass  over,  especially  in  wet 
or  frosty  weather.  The  lighting  and  cleansing  of  the  streets 
is  not  nearly  so  *good  as  in  the  large  towns  ofEngland,  the 
ffas  being  scanty  in  quantity,  the  lamps  too  far  removed 
from  each  other,  and  the  body  of  scavengers  both  weak  in 
numbers  and  deficient  in  organization.  Some  of  the  smaller 
streets  are  almost  impassable  in  times  of  rain  and  snow ; 
and,  when  not  incommoded  by  a  profusion  of  mud  or  water, 
they  are  prolific  in  their  supply  of  dust.  Many  of  the  streets 
have  trees  planted  along  the  edge  of  the  foot-pavement  on 
each  side,  which  in  summer  affords  an  agreeable  shade,  but 
in  autumn  it  has  the  disagreeable  effect  of  strewing  the  path 
with  falling  leaves,  and  in  winter  it  makes  the  aspect  more 
dreary. 

A  custom  prevails,  in  the  principal  streets  for  shops,  of 
having  wooden  pillars  planted  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
^pavement,  with  horizontal  beams  reaching  from  pillar  to  pil« 
lar,  not  imlike  the  stanchions  and  crosspieces  of  a  rope* 
walk.  On  these  pillars,  usually  painted  white,  are  pasted 
large  printed  placards,  announcing  the  articles  sold  in  the 
shop  before  wbxc^  they  stand ;  and  from  the  under  side  of 
Ae  horizontal  beam  are  suspended,  by  hooks  or  rings,  show« 
boards  with  printed  bills  of  every  colour.  This  is  espe- 
cially  the  case  opposite  the  bookstores.  Another  purpose 
which  these  pillars  and  beams  serve  is  that  of  ausp^iding 
awnings  from  the  houses  to  the  end  of  the  pavement  in  sum* 
mer,  which  must  make  the  shade  grateful  lo  the  foot-passen* 
ger ;  but  at  all  other  times  these  wooden  appendages,  made 
as  they  are  without  regard  to  regularity  or  uniCormity,  are  a 
great  drawback  to  the  otherwise  good  appearance  of  the 
streets.  Broadway,  which  is  greatly  disfigured  by  these,  is 
therefore  much  inferior  to  Regent-street  in  London  in  the 
general  air  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  light)  spaciousness,  good 
pavement,  and  fine  shops  by  which  the  latter  is  character* 
ized ;  and  although  the  number  of  beautiful  and  gayly-dress* 
ed  ladies,  who  make  Broadway  their  morning  promenade, 
imiting  shopping,  visiting,  and  walking  at  the  same  time, 
gives  it  a  very  animated  appearance  on  a  fine  day  between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock,  yet  the  absence  of  handsome  eqni* 
pages  and  fine  horses,  and  the  fewness  of  well-dressed  gen- 
tlemen who  have  leisure  to  devote  to  morning  promenades  of 
pleasure,  occasions  Broadway  to  be  inferior  in  the  general 
effect  of  brilliance  and  elegance  to  the  throng  of  Regent- 
street  on  a  fine  day  in  May,  between  three  and  four  o'clook« 
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The  cvnl  or  munioipal  goTemmeiit  of  the  town  ia  vested^ 
ia  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  elected  annu- 
ally by  universal  sui&age  and  the  ballot,  at  the  time  when 
the  election  for  the  Legislature  of  the  state  takes  plaoe,  which 
is  annually.  Political  or  party  considerations  appear  to 
weigh  more  with  the  electcnrs  than  mere  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  office ;  and  accordingly,  Whig  and  Tory  strive  here,  as 
they  do  in  England,  to  fill  the  municipal  body  with  persons 
of  tfieir  own  politics,  as  if  it  seemed  to  them  impossible  that 
a  good  civic  or  municipal  functionary  could  be  found,  out  of. 
the  ranks  of  their  own  political  party.  Their  jurisdiction 
extends  oyer  the  city  and  the  surrounding  waters.  The  of- 
fices are  not  largely  paid,  nor  accompemied  by  much  patron- 
age ;  and  the  candidates  are  rarely  considered  to  be  invested^ 
with  much  additional  dignity  by  their  civic  functions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PbpQlatioD  of  New-York.— Strangers,  Residents,  Merchants,  Traders.— Pnblic  Convey 
anoes,  Omnibases,  Haekney-coechee.>-Ptivate  Equipages,  Carriages^  Serranta.^ 
Male  and  Female  Society,  Diflbrencee  between  them.— Private  Parties,  Balls,  and 
Suppers.— Comparison  between  English  and  American  Soirees.— Expensive  and  pn>- 
fose  Entertainments  given.— Condiuoa  of  the  humbler  Classes  in  Anierica.-*PoIilical  . 
Partiee,  Conservatives,  Reformers,  Radicals,  Americans,  Whin,  Democrats,  Loco-y 
focos.— Politics  of  the  wealthy  Mercantile  Classes.— Causes  or  the  recent  Panic  or 
£mbarrassment.<— Extravagant  Habits  engendered  by  the  Credit  8ystem.-^Ei&et8/tf 
this  on  all  Classes  of  Society.— Loss  of  920,000,000  by  the  great  Fire  at  New.York^-> 
Newspapers  of  New-York.— Ornns  of  Parties.— Penny  Newspaperi,  Character  and 
Influence.— 'Proceedings  of  the  JSlection  for  State  Legislaton.- Public  Meetings  to 
support  Candidates  for  Office.— State  of  Political  Parties.— Deadly  reciprocal  Hostil* 
ity.— Cross  Misrepresentations  of  the  Motives  and  Ends  of  each.— Difficulty  of  ex-' 
tncting  Truth  from  such  conflicting  Statements.— Attendance  at  the  Polls  during  tha 
Election.— Deficiency  of  a  previous  Respstration  of  Voters.— Vote  b^  Ballot,  not  se- 
cret voting  generally.— Reasons  why  tms  is  not  necessary  in  America.— Sucoess  of 
tiie  Whigs  in  tha  New-York  Election.— Intoxication  of  Joy  in  the  triumphant  Party, 
—Extravagant  Projects  of  Political  Demonstration.- National  Character  and  Taste 
tthibtted  in  this. 

I  Thb  population  of  New- York  is  estimated  at  present  to  be 
little  short  of  300,000.  Of  these  perhaps  there  are  20,000 
foreign^s,  including  English  and  personis  from  Canada  and 
the  British  possessions,  and  jO.OOO  strangers  from  other 
states  of  the  Uni<m|  making  therefore  the  fixed  resident  pop* 
nlation  250,000,  and  the  floating  population  about  60,000 
]|iore.A  The  greatest  number  of  these  are  engaged  in  corn* 
merce  or  trade^  with  a  due  admixture  of  professional  men,  aa 
clBrgjf  physicians,  and  lawyers.  But  among  them  all  there 
ave  fewer  than  perhaps  in  any  other  oommunity  in  the  world 
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who  hve  without  any  osteasibls  aToratum.  The  ridiest 
capitali«t8  still  take  a  part  in  the  business^proceedings  of 
the  day ;  and  men  who  have  professedly  retired,  and  have 
no  countinff-house  or  mercantile  establishment,  still  retain 
BO  much  of  the  relish  for  profitable  occupation,  that  they 
mingle  freely  with  the  merchants,  and  are  constantly  found 
to  be  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock,  in  funds,  or  shares  in 
eompanies,  canals,  railroads,  banks,  &e. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  produce  the  busiest  community 
that  any  man  could  desire  to  live  in.  In  the  streets  all  is 
hurry  and  bustle ;  the  very  carts,  instead  of  being  drawn  by 
horses  at  a  walking-pace,  are  often  met  at  a  gallop,  and  aU 
ways  in  a  brisk  trot,  with  the  carter  standing  in  the  front, 
and  driving  by  reins.  Omnibuses  are  as  numerous  as  in 
London,  many  of  them  drawn  by  four  horses,  though  the 
carriages  are  inferior  to  the  English  ones.  Hackney-coach- 
es are  also  abundant,  and  superior  in  every  respect  to  those 
of  London.  These,  with  priirate  carriages,  which,  however, 
are  few  and  plain,  generally  with  a  black  coachman  and 
footman,  without  displav  of  livery  or  armorial  bearings,  add- 
ed to  gigs  and  other  vehicles,  make  up  a  crowd  of  convey- 
ances tlurough  the  public  streets,  which,  from  their  bad  pave* 
ment,  occasions  as  much  rattling  noise  as  in  the  most  bus- 
tUng  parts  of  Piccadilly  or  Cheapside.  The  whole  of  the 
population  seen  in  the  streets  seem  to  enjoy  this  bustle,  aiul 
add  to  it  by  their  own  rapid  pace,  as  if  they  were  all  going 
to  some  place  of  appointment,  and  were  hurrying  on  under 
the  apprehension  of  being  too  late. 

Of  the  men  thus  seen  in  public,  the  greater  part  are  well- 
dressed,  and  the  more  fashionable  among  them  more  ex« 
pensively  than  the  same  classes  in  England.  Black  cloth 
is  the  almost  universal  wear,  and  for  the  finest  description 
of  this  the  most  extravagant  prices  are  paid.  Full  cloth 
cloaks,  with  velvet  or  fur  collars  and  linings,  and  rich  tas- 
sels, are  more  numerous  than  with  us  ;  and  the  whole  outer 
aspect  of  the  moving  crowd  indicates  greater  gayety,  and 
much  more  regard  to  personal  appearance.  The  men  are 
not  generally  as  handsome,  however,  as  they  are  well  dress* 
ad.  An  almost  universal  paleness  of  countenance  is  seen, 
without  the  least  tinge  of  ruddiness  or  colour ;  the  marks  of 
care  and  anxiety  are  also  deeply  furrowed  on  brows  not  yet 
bearing  the  impress  of  age ;  and  a  general  gloom  or  sadness 
oi  countenance  is  the  rule,  end  hilarity  of  aspect  or  cheoful^ 
I  of  appearance  the  exception. 

The  women  far  exceed  the  men  in  the  costliness  of  thek 
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is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  in  which  so  many  expei>* 
siTely-dressed  ladles  may  be  seen  walking  or  shopfMng,  as 
on  a  fine  morning  may  be  met  with  in  Broadway.  Eioh 
and  bright-coloured  silks,  satins,  and  other  similarly  costly 
materials,  with  ermine-lined  cloaks  and  the  most  expensive 
furs ;  white,  pink,  and  blue  satin  bonnets,  with  ostrich  feath- 
ers and  flowers  of  the  first  quality,  are  worn  by  all  who  as- 
sume to  be  genteel  or  rank  in  the  class  of  ladies,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  wardrobe  seems  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
walking  costume.  The  women,  moreover^  are  much  hand* 
somer  than  the  men*  They  are  almost  uniformly  good- 
looking;  the  greater  number  are  what  would  be  called  in 
England  "pretty  women,''  which  is  something  between 
good-looking  and  handsome,  in  the  nice  distinctions  of 
beauty.  This  uniformity  extends  also  to  their  figures,  which 
are  almost  universally  slender  and  of  good  symmetry.  Very 
few  large  or  stout  women  are  seen,  and  none  that  we  should 
eall  masculine.  A  more  than  usual  degree  of  feminine  del- 
icacy, enhanced  by  the  general  paleness  of  complexion  and 
sUghtness  of  figure,  is  particularly  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
oan  females ;  and  the  extreme  respect  and  deference  shown 
to  them  everywhere  by  men  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that 
delicacy,  by  making  them  m<Hre  dependant  on  the  attention 
and  assistance  of  others  than  English  ladies  of  the  same 
dass  usually  are. 

It  is  in  private  society,  however,  that  one  can  best  jndge 
of  both ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation,  after  having  seen 
much  of  them  in  domestic  circles,  and  in  large  and  fashioiH 
able  parties,  was  this :  as  wives  cuid  mothers,  the  American 
women  appear  to  be  exemplary  in  the  extreme ;  and  while 
the  interior  of  their  dwellings  exhibits  the  greatest  attention 
to  everything  that  can  give  domestic  ccmifort,  an  air  of  pr o- 

{riety  and  decorum  reigns  over  all  their  establishments, 
a  the  private  and  social  visits  which  we  were  permitted  to 
pay  to  some  of  the  families  with  whom  we  were  on  the  most 
intimate  footing,  nothing  could  surpass  tile  geneial  good 
sense,  amiability,  intelligence,  and  benevolence  which  mark- 
ed the  conversation.  The  women  were  always  equal  to  the 
men,  and  often  superior  to  them,  in  the  extent  of  their  read* 
ing  and  the  shrewdness  of  their  observations ;  and  thou^ 
there  is  everywhere,  on  the  part  of  American  females,  as  fear 
as  we  have  seen  them,  a  shrinking  away  from  any  share  in 
political  conversation  (the  notion  studiously  impressed  on 
tiiem  by  the  men,  and  not  uninUingly  entertained  by  them- 
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ielvesy  beiag  that  it  is  tmbecottiing  the  timid  aad  letigmg 
delicacy  of  the  female  character  to  meddle  with  political 
•matters),  yet,  whenever  they  ventured  to  pass  this  barrier, 
and  indirectly  develop  their  views  on  public  affairs,  there 
seemed  to  me  a  clearness  and  a  soundness  in  their  remarks 
which  sufficiently  evinced  their  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subject.  The  leading  features  of  the  female  character 
here,  however,  in  the  best  circles,  are  domestic  fidelity, 
social  cheerfulness,  unostentatious  hospitality,  and  moral  and 
religious  benevolence.  There  are  perhaps  ten  times  the 
number  of  women  in  good  society  in  New- York  who  inter- 
est themselves  in  the  support  and  direction  of  moral  objects 
and  benevolent  institutions  that  could  be  found  in  any  city 
of  the  same  population  in  Europe ;  and  while  the  husbands 
are  busily  engaged  in  their  mercantile  or  professional  avo- 
cations, a  good  portion  of  the  wealth  they  acquire  is  direct- 
ed by  the  benevolent  influences  of  their  wives  into  useful 
and  charitable  channels. 

In  the  gayer  parties  of  fashionable  soirees  and  balls  the 
ladies  do  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  sunny 
promenade  or  in  the  private  circle  at  home.  Their  fieushion- 
able  parties  are  as  injudiciously  crowded  with  more  persons 
than  the  rooms  will  accommodate  as  in  London ;  three  or 
four  hundred  is  not  an  unusual  number  of  guests;  and 
though  the  rooms  are  edacious,  yet  the  crowd  is  so  uncom- 
fortably great  that  the  dancers  have  scarcely  room  to  make 
«  small  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  dense  mass ;  while  those 
who  do  not  dance  must  be  content  to  remain  wedged  into 
one  compact  and  solid  phalanx,  from  which  there  is  no 
moving,  even  for  a  change  of  position,  till  the  dance  i»  over; 
and  even  then  it  vnll  sometimes  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
elbow  through  the  crowd  from  one  room  to  another.  I  was 
asked,  at  one  of  these  fashionable  parties,  by  a  lady,  what 
there  was  in  the  scene  before  us  which  characterized  it  as 
American,  and  wherein  it  differed  from  an  English  party  of 
the  same  number  and  description.  My  answer  was,  that  the 
chief  points  of  difference  observable  to  me  were  these :  that 
•there  were  a  greater  number  of  pretty  female  forms  and  fa- 
ces than  vrere  ever  to  be  seen  in  an  equal  number  of  English 
persons,  ajRd  especially  among  the  younger  portion;  but 
there  were  no  such  examples  of  striking  and  surpassing 
beauty  as  one  sometimes  sees  in  one  or  two  favoured  indi- 
viduals of  a  large  party  at  home.  There  were  no  "  fine 
women"  in  the  English  sense  of  that  term,  comprehending 
•the  requisites  of  tallj  iuU»  and.  commanding  figures,  bold 
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and  striking  as  well  as  beautiftd  features,  rosj  colour,  ex«' 
pressive  eyes,  and  the  noble  air  and  carriage  of  a  lofty  and 
dignified  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  ladies 
were  dressed  more  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  both  as  to 
form  and  materials ;  but  there  were  no  such  splendid  dis-^ 
plays  of  jewels  as  one  sees  in  an  English  party.  The  dan* 
cing  was  monotonous  and  indifferent ;  partly  from  languor, 
and  partly,  it  is  believed,  from  affectation  of  indifference, 
which  is  considered  to  be  more  genteel  than  vulgar  vivacity : 
a  weakness,  no  doubt,  copied  from  the  English. 

The  gentlemen  in  these  fashionable  parties  appeared  far 
less  handsome  in  person  and  less  polished  in  manners  than 
the  ladies ;  and  many  whom  we  saw  were  evidently  very  ill 
at  ease,  and  had  their  thoughts  occupied  by  other  subjecta. 
than  those  immediately  before  them.  The  refreshments 
were  all  substantial  as  well  as  costly ;  if  there  was  a  fault 
in  them,  it  was  that  they  were  generally  too  abundant;  and 
the  pressure  of  the  supper-rooms  most  frequently  exceeded 
that  of  the  apartments  of  the  dtoce.  Cards  are  rarely  or 
never  seen,  the  influence  of  the  religious  bodies  on  public 
opinion  having  banished  these  from  general  society ;  and  the 
propriety  of  language  among  all  classes  of  the  men  is  re«^ 
markable,  as  not  an  oath  or  an  imprecation,  so  often  offend-^ 
ing  the  ear  in  what  are  deemed  the  best  circles  in  England, 
anyWhere  disturbs  the  general  decorum  of  the  scene.  The 
same  late  hours  as  are  followed  in  England  unfortunately 
prevail  here ;  and  the  most  fashionable  persons,  though  in*, 
vited  for  eight,  rarely  come  till  ten  or  eleven,  and  parties  of 
any  extent  in  numbers  are  not  often  broken  up  till  two  or ' 
three  in  the  morning. 

The  condition  of  the  more  humble  classes,  as  tradesmen, 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  artisans,  is  certainly  more  comfort* 
able  than  that  of  the  same  classes  in  England ;  and  although 
they  are  all  at  present  more  or  less  aJSected  by  the  general 
depression  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  late  pecuniary  crisis  ^ 
in  the  States,  from  which  New- York  has  suffered  more  exten- 
sively, perhaps,  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  yet  all  seem 
to  possess  good  dwellings,  abundant  clothing,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  food.  You  do  not  see  anywhere  in  the  streets 
persons  asking  alms,  or  labouring  under  any  visible  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  nor  do  the  offensive  and  disgusting 
scenes  so  often  witnessed  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Lon* 
don,  and  the  other  large  cities  and  towns  of  Britain,  in  the 
persons  of  drunken  men  and  women,  with  filthy  and  ragged 
children,  deprived  of  their  due  by  the  intemperance  of  their 
Vol.!.— a  5 
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par^3^,  ever  meet  the  eye  in  the  great  public  tfacxroiigfafaret 
of  the  city  at  least,  any  more  than  the  painful  apectacie  of 
young  and  mifierable  females  earning  a  wretched  and  pre* 
carious  subsistence  by  the  wages  of  {nrostitution.  That 
there  does  exist  both  poverty  and  intemperance,  and  that 
prostitution  and  crime  accompany  these  in  the  less  frequent* 
ed  quarters  of  this  city,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  thev  do 
not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  public  eye  in  every  part  of  the 
principal  streets  as  they  do  in  London ;  and  after  residing 
in  New«York  for  four  months,  being  out  almost  every  day^ 
and  visiting  nearly  every  part  of  the  town  in  succession,  we 
did  not,  in  the  whole,  see  so  many  of  either  of  the  classes 
named  as  one  meets  in  a  single  morning's  walk  from  Cha^ 
ring  Cross  to  Comhill. 

There  are  here,  as  there  are  in  England,  three  political 
parties,  Conservatives,  Moderate  Reformers^  and  Radicals ; 
and,  following  after  the  bad  example  of  the  mother  country, 
each  party  seems  determined  to  see  no  virtue  and  no  merit 
hi  either  of  Hie  others.  The  Conservatives  are  here  called 
Whigs ;  the  Moderate  Reformers  are  called  Democrats ;  and 
the  Radicals  are  called  Loco-focos,  a  recent  name,  bestowed 
on  them  from  this  incident :  a  public  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
crats was  called  at  Tammany  Hall,  their  usual  place  of  as* 
sembling ;  and  the  Radicals,  wishing  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  room,  but  not  being  strong  enough  in  numbers  to 
effect  this  by  force,  resorted  to  the  following  stratagem: 
each  member  of  the  radical  body  was  furnished  with  one  of 
the  small  instantaneous  light-matches,  which  are  called  loco* 
focos,  and  each  taking  a  box  of  these  in  his  pocket,  they 
contrived,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  to  extinguish  all 
the  lights  of  the  room  during  the  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  audience  being  thus  left  in  utter 
darkness,  the  greater  number  of  them,  who  were  not  in  the 
secret,  went  away ;  when  the  Radicals,  taking  advantage  of 
flieir  retirement,  Ughted  all  their  matches,  and  with  these  re- 
kindled tiie  lights  in  every  part  of  the  room  at  once,  after 
which  they  voted  into  the  chair  a  member  of  their  own 
body,  proposed  and  carried  their  own  previously-prepared 
resolutions,  and  sent  them  out  in  the  papers  of  the  follow- 
ing day  as  the  resolutions  of  the  great  Democratic  meeting, 
held  by  public  advertisement  at  Tammany  HaU.  This  trick, 
as  might  be  expected,  brought  deserved  discredit  on  the 
party  practising  it,  and  has  fix^d  upcm  them  a  name  which 
unites  opprobrium  and  ridicule  in  one. 

The  Conservatives  are  here  called  Whigs;  and  they  cor« 
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tetpond  in  polilioaLcbaroct^  and  sentiment  with  the  Whigp 
of  England,  being  quite  as  loud  in  their  profes8i<»i8  of  lih* 
eral  principlea,  but  quite  as  unwilling  to  carry  them  out  into 
practice.  One  oi  the  leading  organs  lately  published  a 
very  remarkable  essay,  signed  '<  Sidney,'^  attributed  to  the 
p^i  o(  a  prominent  trader  of  the  Whig  party,  which,  be» 
sides  advocating  ConaerTative  principles  generally,  went  the 
length  of  saying  that  ^'experience  had  shown  that  there 
was  as  much  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  chief  magistrate 
by  hereditary  descent  as  by  pqpular  election,  and  that,  con* 
sequently,  the  monarchical  principle  was  as  favourable  to  lib* 
erty  as  the  republican."  This  doctrine  was  so  acceptable 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  Whigs  that  most  of  their  news* 
papers  lauded  it,  until  it  was  attacked  with  such  ability  and 
foree  in  the  Democratic  prints  that  the  young  men  among 
the  Whigs  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  to  dis* 
avow  their  participation  in  any  such  doctrine,  and  to  declare 
themselves  to  be  uncompromising  Republicans. 
'  As  far,  however,  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  by  my  inter* 
course  with  editors  and  political  men  of  all  parties,  and 
by  comparison  of  their  journals,  I  found  the  Am^icaa 
Whigs  to  be  quite  as  conservative  as  their  nuociesakes  at 
home.  They  are  nearly  all  in  favour  of  giving  wealth  a 
more  ^®n  and  direct  influence  than  it  now  possesses  in 
the  suffirage  for  elections,  and  would  be  glad  to  exclude 
from  the  dectoral  body  all  who  have  not  some  fixed  amount 
of  property.  They  are  against  any  changes  that  would  in* 
crease  the  pow»  or  influence  q{  the  people.  They  are  in 
favour  of  monopolies  in  chartered  or  incorporated  banks, 
and  against  free  trade,  except  in  their  own  products  and 
manufaotures.  They  sympathise  almost  universally  with 
tiie  Tory  party  in  England;  they  think  that  even  Lord 
Orey  carried  the  principles  of  reform  too  far,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  Di^e  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Aobert  Peel  re* 
stored  to  office.  They  think  Lord  John  Russell  perfectly 
ri^t  in  refusing  to  accede  to  any  proposition  for  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  suffirage,  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Par* 
liament,  or  for  granting  the  vote  by  ballot.  They  are  against 
the  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  frcmi  the  state,  and 
against  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  are  averse  to  any  diseussion  of  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  are  generally  hostile  to  its  abolition.  They 
condemn  the  Canadians  for  their  attempt  to  estabUsh  a  free 

Svemment  for  themselves ;  and,  in  short,  they  thiiA,  and 
»1,  and  act,  with  refer^dce  to  the  other  classes  of  the  eom* 
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mnnity  here^  just  as  the  Tories  and  high  Clonservatrre  Wliigi 
do  in  England. 

The  numerical  fcNrce  of  this  party  is  Tery  considerable  in 
New-Yorky  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  its  members  than  even  for  their  numbers. 
Nearly  all  the  rich  capitalists  and  merchants  belong  to  this 
party ;  the  more  wealthy  tradesmen  also  adhere  to  it ;  while 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  ministers  of  oth» 
Christian  sects,  the  lawyers,  and  the  medical  profession— - 
in  short,  all  who  desire  to  rank  with  the  ariatocratical  or 
genteel  portion  of  society,  either  really  entertain,  or  find  it 
eonvenient  to  pn^ss.  Whig  or  Conservative  principles,  and 
prefer  the  latter  name  to  the  former.  What  has  contributed 
very  much  to  strengthen  this  party  among  the  merchants 
ot  this  city  is  the  financial  measures  pursued  by  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  last  two  presid^ts,  in  re- 
fusing to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  all  sums  due  to  the  govern* 
ment,  whether  for  the  sale  of  lands,  duties  on  gONods,  or 
other  sources  of  revenue,  in  a  metallic  currency.  That 
these  measures  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  commercial 
crisis  which  lately  affected  thfs  country  firom  one  end  to  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  remote  and  real  cause 
of  this  erisis  was,  first,  the  habit  which  all  classes  seem 
within  the  last  few  years  to  have  contracted,  of  speculating 
beycmd  their  means,  of  living  beyond  their  income,  of  spend- 
ing money  before  it  was  acquired,  and  of  keeping  up  the 
appearance  of  men  who  had  realized  large  fortunes  while 
they  were  only  in  the  act  of  accumulating  them.  Extrava- 
gant expenditure  in  houses,  in  furniture,  in  entertainments, 
in  equipages,  in  dress,  in  servants — in  short,  in  every  braneh 
of  disbursement,  was  characteristic  o(  the  trading  classes } 
and  so  long  as  the  credit  system  allowed  them  to  import 
largely  firom  England,  and  pay  in  notes  or  bills  at  long 
dates,  the  evil  day  could  be  deferred  by  one  expedient  suc- 
ceeding another.  In  the  midst  of  this  came  the  great  fire 
at  New- York  in  1835,  which  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  20,000,000  of  dollars,  and  made  nearly  all  the 
insurance  offices  in  the  city  insolvent.  Then  came  the 
drain  <^  another  20,000,000,  or  perhaps  30,000,000,  to  re- 
build  the  houses  destroyed  and  replace  the  goods  consu- 
med, making  20,000,000  lost  and  30,000,000  expended,  or 
60,000,000  taken  from  the  fixed  and  floating  capital  of  this 
single  city.  Those  who  had  speculated  largely  in  the  pur- 
ohase  of  lands  tried  to  withdraw  their  capital  fir<»n  the  in* 
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iWBtment;  but,  where, all  were  sellers  and  none  buyBML 
prices  were  ruinously  low :  others,  who  had  large  stocks  of 
goods  on  hand  from  the  excessive  importations  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  tried  to  raise  money  by  forced  sales,  but  there 
were  no  buyers ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  as  the  debts 
due  to  England  were  so  much  larger  than  could  be  paid  in 
the  produce  of  the  country,  for  which  the  markets  at  home 
were  declining,  the  remittance  of  specie  became  the  only 
mode  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  mercantile  body,  and 
this  could  be  obtained  only  by  immense  sacrifices  of  prop* 
orty. 

My  own  conviction  is,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  never  taken  the  steps 
he  did,  in  refusing  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States' 
Bank,  removing  the  government  depoaites,  and  demanding 
pajrment  of  the  revenue  in  metallic  currency,  this  commer- 
cial  drisis  would  nevertheless  have  still  come,  though  not 
perhaps  so  soon  ;  because  its  real  causes  were  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  property  by  the  fire  ;  the  drain  of  capital  neces^ 
sary  to  replace  what  was  destroyed ;  the  wild  and  almost 
mad  speculations  indulged  in  by  the  people,  merchants  be* 
coming  purchasers  of  land  in  provinces  and  places  they  had 
never  seen,  and  giving  almost  any  price  to-day,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  sell  it  for  a  better  price  to-morrow ;  never 
intending  to  occupy  it,  but  to  pass  it  on  from  hand  to  hand 
till  it  found  a  purchaser  whose  .payment  was  so  extravagant 
that  he  could  get  no  one  to  take  it  from  him.    In  this  pub* 
lie  delirium,  farmers  abandoned  the  tillage  of  their  soil,  and 
became  speculators  and  traders  also ;  so  that  cultivation  be* 
ing  neglected,  the  country,  the  best  adapted  in  the  world  to 
supply  all  other  nations  with  its  surplus  grain,  became  so  un* 
productive  of  the  Gist  necessary  of  life  as  to  be  obliged  to  im* 
port  grain  from  the  Baltic,  several  cargoes  of  which  arrived 
m  this  port  during  this  and  the  preceding  year.    The  gov- 
ernment measures  no  doubt  hastened  die  crisis  onward, 
though  it  did  not  create  it ;  and  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
all  parties  to  reproach  themselves  for  their  own  foUy  and  ex- 
travagance, which  were  the  real  causes  of  the  evil  after  all, 
made  them  the  more  ready  to  charge  all  these  evils  on  the 
government,  so  that  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
&ive  literally  been  made  the  scape-goats  by  which  the 
,merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  speculators  of  dil  kinds 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  their  own  sins  by 
placing  them  on  the  heads  of  the  two  presidents  named. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  party  of  the  rich  have  the 
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greatest  number  of  newspapers  arranged  on  thek  side ;  for 
it  is  by  the  rich  that  the  newspapers  are  everywhere  duefly 
supported.  The  mere  sale  of  a  paper  here,  as  in  England, 
is  wholly  unproductive  of  profit;  advertisements  are  the 
source  of  gain :  the  papers  roost  read  by  the  rich  vnll  thore* 
fore  be  the  favoured  channel  for  advertisements^  and  here 
the  richest  merchants  as  well  as  the  smallest  traders  adver* 
tise  their  goods.  The  gains  thus  acquired  by  a  newspaper 
enabling  it  to  be  more  profuse  in  its  expenditure,  it  eaa 
command  the  earliest  news,  the  most  correct  iqiorts  of  pub* 
lie  proceedings,  and,  indeed,  have  all  its  departments'  con* 
ducted  vHith  more  talent,  because  it  has  more  funds  at  its 
disposal  to  pay  for  the  unavoidable  cost  of  all  these  aids. 
There  are  thus  no  less  than  ten  large  daily  papers,  five 
morning  and  five  evening,  devoted  to  the  party  of  the 
Whigs,  with  slight  shades  of  characteristic  di^erences  be* 
tween  them ;  while  there  are  only  two  large  daily  papers 
devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Democrats,  or  that  of  the  pres* 
ent  administration ;  and  though  each  of  the  Whig  papers, 
taken  chiefly  by  the  rich,  not  only  supports  itself,  but  yields 
a  handsome  annual  surplus  income,  Uie  papers  of  the  other 
party  are  thought  not  to  pay  their  expenses,  but  to  require 
every  now  and  then  pecuniary  aid  for  their  support.  The 
Evening  Post,  which  is  the  leading  paper  of  the  Democrats, 
is  at  present  under  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  poets  of  the  eountry,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who 
may  fairly  rank  with  our  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Pleas* 
ures  of  Hope ;  and,  like  other  great  poets,  Milton,  Byron, 
Campbell,  and  Moore,  he  is  an  extreme  Liberal  in  his  poli* 
tics.  In  talent,  wit,  taste,  and,  above  all,  in  gentlemanly 
fairness  of  argument,  this  paper  appeared  to  me  to  possess 
great  superiority  over  most  of  its  opponents,  though  there 
are  several  of  the  Whig  journals  conducted  with  great  ability 
also ;  but  the  vituperative  style  with  which  most  of  the  public 
writers  denounce  every  one  who  thinks  or  feels  .differently 
from  themselves,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  combine  loud  pro- 
fessions of  liberal  principles  with  the  bitterest  intolerance  and 
most  uncharitable  bigotry. 

>.  Besides  the  larger  newspapers,  which  are  sold  at  the 
price  of  about  threepence  English,  there  are  several  daily 
papers,  published  at  a  cent,  or  a  halfpenny  each.  These 
are  very  small  in  size  and  inefficient  in  management,  thek 
profits  not  admitting  of  an  adequate  expenditure  for  great 
talent,  though  one  of  them,  the  Sun,  is  said  to  circulate 
30,000  copies  daily*     Their  cheap  price  occasions  them 
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to  be  taken  chiefly  by  the  humbler  classes  finxki  therefore^ 
with  only  one  exception,  these  cheap  papers  are  Democrat* 
ic,  and  two  or  three  of  them  what  are  called  Loco-fooo. 
They  haire  not  talent  enough,  however,  employed  on  them  to 
giTc  them  much  inflaence  in  political  circles ;  and  their  chief 
attraction  seems  to  lie,  first,  in  the  cheapness  of  their  price, 
and  then  in  thek  containing  those  police  reports  of  crimes 
and  quarrels  which,  unhappily,  interest  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind,  and  for  which  the  conductors  of  newspapers,  aa 
unhappily,  find  it  to  their  interest  or  profit  to  cater.  The 
only  very  clever  paper  of  this  class  that  I  saw  was  one  that 
is  now  extinct.  It  was  called  **  The  Plain  Dealer,"  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Leggett,  one  of  the  most  powerful  polit* 
ical  writers  in  the  country.  It  was  an  exact  copy  of  the 
London  Exannner  in  shape,  size,  typography,  and  arrange* 
ment,  and  was  written  in  the  Democratic  tone,  and  brilliant 
and  witty  style,  of  the  model  it  had  chosen  in  its  best  days. 
But  it  was  too  clever  and  too  refined  for  the  multitude  ;'  it 
wanted  that  charm  for  vulgar  tastes  which  the  annals  of 
crime  and  vice  can  alone  supply  ;  and  its  very  purity  and  ex* 
cellence  we^e  therefore  the  causes  of  its  failure.  The  rich, 
who  miffht  have  relished  its  talent  and  wit  if  it  had  been  em* 
ployed  m  the  advocacy  of  their  interests,  would  not  patron 
nise  it  because  it  was  Democratic ;  and  the  other  classes, 
though  approving  of  its  politics,  found  it  dull  without  their 
accustomed  stimulus ;  and  thus  the  paper  fell  for  want  of 
adequate  support. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  the  working  of 
the  political  machine,  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  parties, 
in  a  general  election  for  the  State  Legislature,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after  my  arrival  in  New- York,  in  the  month  of 
November.  Heretofore  the  composition  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  State  of  New-York,  including  the  two  houses,  the 
Assembly  and  Senate,  as  well  as  the  governor,  was,  like 
that  of  the  Congress  or  Legislature  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Democratic,  or  favourable  to  the  existence  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  The  changes  in  public  opinion, 
wroi]^ht  by  the  commercial  disasters  of  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spoken,  had  occasioned  such  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  present  cabinet  as  the  supposed  cause  of  those  finan- 
cial difficulties,  from  which  all  classes  were  more  or  less 
auifering,  that  the  Whigs  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  change  to  effect  a  complete  renovation  of  their  two 
houses  of  State  Legislature,  by  making  their  own  party  pre- 
dominant.   Accordingly,  the  note  of  preparation  was  sound" 
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ed  early  by  all  their  organs  of  the  press ;  and  while  com* 
mittees  were  forming  in  town  and  country,  and  meetings 
held  every  night  in  the  week  by  old  and  yonng,  to  organize 
and  arrange  their  plans  of  operation,  pass  strong  resolu- 
tions, print  them  in  the  newspapers,,  and  distribute  them 
freely  through  every  part  of  the  city,  the  editors  them^ 
selves  were  all  busUy  engaged  in  aiding  these  operations 
by  their  daily  appeals.  A  stranger  arriving  in  the  coun* 
try,  and  not  knowing  anything  of  the  state  of  parties  be* 
forehand,  or  of  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  on  such 
occasions,  would  have  imagined  that  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Union  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  single  election ;  that 
if  it  were  carried  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  the  nation  would 
instantly  be  restored  to  the  highest  degree  of  commercial 
prosperity;  but  that,  if  carried  against  them,  the  result 
would  be  universal  bankruptcy,  toted  annihilation  of  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  in* 
surrection  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
that  was  worth  preserving  in  the  country.  There  was  no 
term  of  opprobrium  too  severe  for  them  to  apply  to  their 
opponents,  the  Democratic  Republicans.  They  called  them 
atheists,  infidels,  agrarians,  incendiaries,  men  who  were 
without  religion  and  without  honesty,  who  desired  to  pull 
down  all  that  was  venerable  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun* 
try,  to  seize  the  property  of  the  rich  and  divide  it  among 
the  poor,  to  demolish  the  churches,  to  destroy  the  courts  of 
justice,  to  let  loose  all  the  criminals  from  the  jails,  to  abol* 
ish  all  government,  and  to  produce  only  a  chaos  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Some  few  who  heard  all  this  seemed  really 
to  believe  it ;  but  the  greater  number  knew  it  to  be  merely 
electioneering  language,  and  disregarded  it  accordingly; 
though  they  had  no  objection  whatever  to  its  use,  provided 
it  would  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view. 

To  me  it  was  at  once  both  ludicrous  and  disgusting ;  lu- 
dicrous, because  of  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  reiter« 
ated,  day  after  day,  in  the  face,  not  only  of  repeated  con* 
tradictions  and  disavowals  on  the  other  side,  but  in  spite 
of  challenges  again  and  again  repeated,  to  produce  any 
well-authenticated  speech  or  writing  of  any  of  the  Dem« 
ocratic  party  in  which  such  doctrines  were  avowed,  or  from 
which  tiiey  could  even  be  inferred,  but  which  challenges 
were  no  more  heeded  than  if  they  had  never  been  offered. 
It  was  ludicrous  to  me  also,  because  it  so  constantly  re- 
minded me  of  the  equally  groundless  imputations  heaped 
on  the  liberal  party  in  India  by  the  advocates  of  the  gov- 
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eromeDt  in  that  cowliy,  wkea  t{ie  prew  first  began  to  eatt 
|>ublic  attention  to  public  abuses  there,  and  of  the  miarep* 
xesentations  continually  made  in  England  by  the  joumda 
.of  each  party  of  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  other ; 
the  Radicals  denouncing  the  Tories  as  wanting  nothing  but 
the  restoration  of  al)solute  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power; 
the  Tories  denouncing  the  Radicals  as  wishing  for  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  all  property,  ^vernment,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Whigs  denouncing  both,  and  praising  themp 
aelves  as  the  only  body  that  can  either  saye  the  state  or 
accomplish  any  rational  improvement  in  public  affieurs. 

The  object  of  these  meetings  and  appeals  was  to  select 
and  recommend  a  list  of  candidates  for  senators,  represent* 
atives,  sheriff,  county-clerk,  and  coroner,  the  election  tor 
all  these  taking  place  at  the  same  time ;  though  the  State 
Legislature,  for  which  the  senators  and  representatives  were 
required,  holds  its  sittings  at  Albany,  the  state  metropolis^ 
.distant  150  miles  up  the  River  Hudson,  while  the  municmal 
-body  and  its  officers  hold  their  sittings  in  New- York.  The 
committees  of  the  two  opposing  parties  having  both  com* 
pleted  their  lists,  designating  whom  they  prefer  and  wish  to 
see  elected  as  senators,  whom  as  representatives,  and  so 
on,  such  lists  are  publish^ed  in  their  respective  papers,  and 
called  the  Whig  ticket  and  the  Democratic  ticket ;  and  ev» 
,ery  effort  is  made,  by  placarding  the  walls  with  largp  billS| 
,by  the  distribution  of  smaU  ones,  and  by  personal  canvassy 
carried  on  with  unremitting  activity  on  both  sides,  to  pre* 
vail  on  all  whom  they  can  influence  or  persuade  to  adopt 
their  views,  and  vote  for  <<  the  whole  ticket''  of  the  party 
they  espouse  as  it  is  printed.  The  voting  takes  place  by 
.wards,  there  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  wards  in  this  city,  and 
a  voting  place  being  apportioned  to  each  ward,  the  com* . 
mittee  of  each  party  is  dius  able  to  canvass  evej^  male  in« 
habitant  of  their  own  ward ;  and  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  the  vptess  a  previous  declaration  as  to  the 
.  ticket  for  which  they  mean  to  vote,  the  numbers  of  each 
party  can  be  almost  as  accurately  ascertained  before  as  af- 
ter the  election,  though  there  is  no  want  of  zeal  on  each 
side  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  their  respective  adherents^ 
for  the  sake  of  deceiving  or  influencing  others  to  favour  the 
stronsest  party. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  election,  assessors  are  chosra 
to  superintend  the  voting,  and  one  from  each  party  attends 
at  the  polling  places,  in  addition  to  the  official  superintend- 
ent  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities.    The  voting 
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places  are  open  rooms,  genenBy  on  tiie  ground^floor,  far- 
nished  only  with  a  counter  and  a  desk,  inside  which  tiie  su- 
perintendent and  a  registering  clerk  take  their  places.  On 
the  counter  is  a  box  waled  up,  widi  an  open  slit  on  the  top 
to  drop  in  the  printed  ticket*  The  outer  door  is  usually 
surrounded  widi  a  few  partisans  of  both  sides,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  a  voter,  present  him  with  their  respective  tick- 
ets, or  lists  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wish  him  to 
vote.  The  voter  enters  the  room,  and,  being  always  an  in- 
habitant of  the  ward  in  which  he  votes,  both  his  person  and 
his  opinions  are  well  known  if  he  has  been  long  a  resident, 
and  is  in  what  is  called  a  respectable  station  of  society. 
He  is  greeted,  of  course,  by  those  of  his  own  party,  and,  ta- 
king one  of  their  printed  papers,  he  drops  it  into  the  box. 
In  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  there  is  no  secrecy  practised  or  de- 
sired, but  the  vote  is  as  well  known  as  if  it  were  proclaimed 
aloud.  In  the  case  of  an  unknown  or  doubtful  person  com- 
ing to  the  poll,  various  questions  are  asked  him  by  each  par- 
ly, as  to  his  name,  residence,  citizenship,  &c.,  but  they 
have  no  means  whatever  of  telling  whether  he  answers  truly 
or  otherwise  to  tiieir  inquiries.  The  only  qualification  for 
voting  being  that  of  mature  age  (twenty-one),  male  sex, 
citizenshq>,  and  actual  residence  in  the  ward — ^there  being 
no  property,  or  rental,  or  rate-and-tax  qualification,  as  in 
England— 4here  are  no  difficulties  to  be  got  over.  But  one 
very  manifest  defect  in  the  system  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
previous  registration  of  voters,  nor  any  preliminary  inquiry, 
so  as  to  ascertain  even  the  points  of  name,  citizenship,  and 
residence ;  in  consequence  of  which,  if  a  person  presents 
himself  under  any  name,  the  superintendents  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  he  is  really  the  person  be  pretends  to 
.  be  or  not ;  if  he  calls  himself  a  citizen,  no  proof  of  citizen- 
ship is  demanded  beyond  his  swearing  to  the  fact ;  and  if 
he  declares  himself  a  resident  in  the  ward,  no  corroboration 
of  this  is  asked  from  any  other  party.  In  consequence  of 
this  defect,  it  is  said  that  in  the  densely-peopled  wards,  in- 
habited by  the  labouring  classes,  and  especially  the  emi- 
grants, there  are  repeated  instances  of  the  same  man  voting 
in  several  wards  under  different  names;  many  Irish  labour^ 
ess,  who  have  not  been  six  months  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  no  legal  claim  whatever  to  citizenship,  voting  as  Amer- 
icans ;  and  as  almost  all  these  are  additions  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  they  assist  to  alter  the  real  balance  of  power 
between  the  contending  forces. 
In  all  the  instances  that  I  witnessed  of  the  business  of 
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polUiig~«nd  I  virited  Huany  of  the  wards  for  that  porpose-* 
the  whole  affedr  was  ooaiducted  with  much  more  order  and 
decorum  than  any  contested  election  that  I  had  ever  seen  in 
Bngland.  There  wore  no  party  badges,  in  colours  or  rib* 
ands,  to  excite  party  animosity.  There  was  no  drunken* 
ness,  riot,  or  abuse  of  any  kind.  Every  man  came  freely 
to  the  poll,  and  went  away  as  freely  from  it ;  and  though,  in 
the  greatest  number  of  oases,  it  was  well  known  which  way 
he  would  vote  when  he  entered,  and  which  way  he  had  to* 
ted  when  he  left,  none  offered  him  the  slightest  molestation 
in  word  or  deed,  or  even  in  gesture.  In  some  of  the  wards^ 
where  the  emigrants  abound,  it  is  said  that  this  order  and 
decorum  does  not  always  prevail ;  but  that,  between  Irish 
excitability  and  American  rum  and  whiskey,  there  are 
sometimes  torn  garments,  and  hard  words  exchanged ;  but 
even  here  violent  outrage  is  seldom  committed,  ft  is  pos* 
sible,  therefore,  that  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections, 
and  vote  by  ballot,  may  be  much  less  productive  of  riot, 
^unkenness,  and  disorder,  than  limited  suffirage,  unfrequent 
Sections,  and  open  vpting ;  for  in  England,  Scotiand,  and 
Ireland,  where  these  prevail,  the  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
outrage  are  frequent ;  and  here,  where  these  opposites  are 
practised,  they  are  rare. 

As  respects  the  vote  by  bodlot,  the  observation  is  con* 
stantly  made  in  England,  that  in  America  it  is  a  failure, 
since  it  does  not  secure  its  avowed  desideratum,  secret  vo* 
ting.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  for  very  different  reasons 
from  those  usually  aeeigned.  There  is  no  imperfection  in 
the  machinery  of  the  ballot  here.  Any  man  who  chooses 
to  conceal  from  committees  or  canvassers  how  he  means  to 
vote,  may  do  so  with  perfect  safety ;  for,  waiting  till  the 
day  of  election,  he  may  go  to  the  polling  place,  and  there 
deposite,  in  print  or  in  wxiting,  the  list  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  he  gives  his  vote,  folded  up  so  that  no  man  can  see 
it,  and  no  one  would  venture  to  molest  him.  It  is  perfectly 
easy,  therefore,  to  secure  the  utmost  secrecy  in  voting  by 
the  present  system  of  the  ballot  as  practised  in  America. 
But  there  is  no  adequate  motive  to  make  a  man  desire  se- 
crecy, while  there  are  many  powerful  ones  to  make  him 
court  publicity.  There  are  here  no  dependant  farmers  and 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  who  must  vote  as  their  great  agri* 
cultural  landlords  or  patrons  wish,  or  lose  their  friendship 
and  protection.  There  are  no  shopkeepers  and  traders, 
innkeepers  and  merchants,  so  dependant  on  particular  inter* 
cstS|  or  the  profits  of  particular  customers,  as  to  make  than 
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Appft^enriTe  of  tbeir  lofling  either  the  one  or  the  other  t^ 
their  nwimer  of  Toting.  There  .ase  no  large  bodies  of 
workmen  so  dependant  on  their  employers  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  interest  to  shape  their  votes  according  to  theii 
masters'  wishes ;  and  as  no  one  apprehends  injury  or  ex* 
pects  benefit  from  voting  one  way  or  the  other,  .the  fuU 
fireedom  of  choice  or  actual  preference  is  indulged  by  them, 
and  governs  their  determination.  There  are  therefore  no 
motives  to  vote  otherwise  than  the  inclination  dictates;  and 
the  same  absence  of  ^ope  of  benefit  or  fear  of  evil  takes 
away  all  grounds  for  desiring  or  affecting  secrecy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  powerful  motives  to  induce  a 
man  to  declare  his  vote;  it  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  sympa* 
thy  and  approbation  of  whichever  party  he  votes  for,  and 
•dhnits  him  to  be  an  open  participator  c^  all  their  proceed* 
ings  and  their  pleasures;  it  reUeves  the  mind  from  the 
painfulness  of  an  imposed  restraint,  and  it  indulges  the 
feeling  of  political  independence.  .  The  ballot  is  therefore 
A  nonentity  in  America,  and  does  not  secure  secret  voting, 
because  no  one  desires  or  cares  about  securing  secrecy.  la 
England  the  same  machinery  would  enable  every  man  who 
had  reason  to  apprehend  injury  from  the  independent  exer* 
eise  of  his  firancbise,  to  give  hjs  vote  in  secret  if  he  shose ; 
and,  until  the  powerful  influences,  by  which  the  independ* 
ence  of  voting  is  crushed  in  England  shall  be  neutralized 
or  removed  by  other  counteracting  causes,  the  ballot  would 
be  the  greatest  security  for  the  dependant  voter  that  could 
be  introduced ;  and  none  but  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
these  evil  influences  in  full  vigour,  and  who  wish  to  coerce 
the  votes  of  their  dependants,  could  furnish  any  intelligible 
reason  against  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  security. 

In  the  elections  in  question,  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
City  of  New- York,  and  which  lasted  for  four  consecutive 
days,  the  Whigs  were,  as  they  had  anticipated,  signally  suc- 
cessful. The  greater  importance  was  attached  to  this  sue- 
cess,  first,  because  they  had  not  been  in  the  majority  before 
ton  many  years,  so  that  the  pleasure  was  altogether  new 
to  them ;  secondly,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  president,  was  a 
native  of  this  state,  was  long  one  of  its  representatives,  and 
relied  more,  it  is  said,  upon  its  support  for  the  continuance 
of  his  administration  than  on  any  other  three  or  four  states 
in  the  Union;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  State  of  New*York, 
firom  its  great  extent  (this  single  state  alone  having  an  area 
or  surface  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England),  its  vast  wealth, 
its  extensive  commerce,  and  its  increasing  popnlatioui  is 
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'mUmL  Ae  ^^tmpM  stote,"  and  as  8q[>pofied  to  emrase  « 
.▼ery  powerful  influence  in  its  example  over  all  the  oUiet 
aectioiis  of  the  country.  The  Whigs  were  therefore  so  in* 
toxicated  with  their  successi  that  they  were  perfectly  fran* 
tic  with  joy ;  and  exhibited  what  might  literally  be  railed  a 
paroxysm  of  delight  in  every  conceivable  form.  The  newi^ 
papers  came  out,  day  after  day,  with  the  most  bomba^caUyr- 
ludicrous  articles  on  this  subject.  One,  I  remember,  had  in 
large  type,  at  the  head  of  its  leading  article,  these  wor<k : 
<<  A  thousand  guns  for  the  city,  and  ten  thousand  for  the 
state ;"  another  insisted  that  the  unusual  splendour  of  an 
aurora  borealis  which  appeared  about  that  time,  was  *<  a  dis* 
play  at  the  approbation  of  the  heavens  on  the  triumph  of 
the  Whigs."  ^^  The  nation,"  said  a  third,  ^^  was  rescued 
Xrom  the  gulf  of  perdition,"  into  which  nothing  could  have 
prevented  its  hurrying  headlong,  but  the  overthrow  of  thek 
enemies  by  the  Whigs  at  the  election.  To  this  followed 
public  meetings,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  great  and 
j^rious  political  victory  should  be  celebrated.  Bome  were 
lor  ten  thousand  cannon  being  discharged  from  point  to 
point  within  hearing,  all  over  the  state;  others  were  for  the 
illumination  of  every  city,  town,  and  viUajro  within  its  bound* 
ary.  Some  were  for  dinners,  others  tor  balls,  some  for 
processions,  and  some  for  all  these  united.  It  appears  that 
in  the  Weirtem  States  the  iiUoxicatioa  of  joy  produced  fay 
the  Whig  victory  was  not  less  extravagant  than  on  the 
•aeaboard  in  the  east ;  and  the  mode  of  demonstration  there 
chosen  was  peculiarly  characteristic,  if  we  n^  jndge  from 
the  fc^owing  paragraph,  which  appeared  i^  the  New^York 
Sun  of  Dec»iber  30, 1837 : 

(<TBC  BIOOI8T  FIttS  T^* 

**  The  Springfield  (Illinois)  Jonmal  give^  Notice,  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  January  next— wind,  weather,  and  sn^  permitting— the  Grand  Prai- 
rie will  be  set  on  fire,  in  commemora^  of  the  great  Whig  victory  in 
Jlew^Yofk.  The  prairie  is  about /<nree  hundred  miles  Ions,  with  aa 
average  breadth  of  from  ten  to  f^'enty  miles.  The  fires  to  be  lighted 
at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evenin^'^ 

But  the  effervescency  aobered  down  gradually  as  the  time 
for  action  i^proache/,  and  as  the  coets  of  all  these  opera* 
tions  came  to  be  oalculated ;  and  at  last  it  terminated  in  a 
day  of  festive  entertainment,  opened  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  from  the  batteries,  continued  by  minute-guns,  and 
oonduded  by  a  great  Whig  dinner  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
where  deputies  from  other  towns,  triumphing  in  the  success 
9£  the  same  principles,  were  hospitably  received  and  c<Mr« 
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iMj  entertained*  Bi  a  week  or  two  alter  this,  the  whole 
eeeniued  to  have  paseed  away  like  an  tunemembered  dream; 
BO  nrach  are  the  people  of  this  city  the  creatures  of  impulse  t 
easily  excited,  and  as  easily  cahned;  and  passing  with 
amacing  rapidity  from  the  most  intense  degree  of  earnest 
interest  in  any  given  subject|  to  its  opposite  staHe  of  entire 
indifference  to  the  same* 


CHAPTER  V. 

PieJadkM  on  tb«  SnUtfct  of  S1ftT«rT.---Mind0r  of  Mr.  Lonjof ,  tiM  Ab»* 
litiQoiit,  at  Alton.— Condoct  of  tbe  New-Yock  Pmt  and  PaoDl*  on  thia  Sobject— 
ImpeiliBct  ▼iewi  of  the  Vahie  of  a  FVee  Press.— Seotimonta  of  leading  Men  in  Con- 

t  mmt  on  thk  Act— Resolntiono  of  Logisiatorss  rsAisod  Reception  bj  tba  Sonata.^* 
Rejection  of  all  Petitions  on  the  Subjeet  by  the  Hoase  of  Repreaentativea.— Deacrf- 

*  edfj  bitter  Reproach  of  Thomas  Moore  the  Poet— Contrast  between  "" 
Slavery  in  the  United  StaCea —Threats  of  Seoaloia  to ' 


itrast  between  Democracy  an4 
banc  up  Abolitionisu  by  Lnwu 
n.— Reaolntiooa  of  EpiacopaI« 
ta  m  fKfom  of  the  Canaoiaa 
Xeliel8.*«Mr.  O'ConneU  denoonced  at  the  Meeting  aa  an  AboUtioniat.- Latter  con* 
plaining  of  Coloured  People  sitting  with  White  Hen.— Prejudice  of  Colour  not  ax* 
tOKled  to  Indian  Tribea.— Mr.  Cathn%  Leeturea  on  the  American  Indians. 


—State  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade  at  Waahington.- 
Methodist  CiertT  hi  Oeorgta.— Meeting  of  Demoerato 
Eebel8.*«Mr.  OXIonneU  denounced  at  the  Meeting  aa  an  AboUtioniat. 


.  AMm  the  political  anomalies  which  every  day  struck  rae 
with  surprise,  there  was  none  so  remarkable  as  the  dee|^ 
sooted  and  apparently  almom  unconquerable  prejudice  so 
frevalent  among  persons  of  all  political  parties  on  the  soIk 
jeet  of  slavery.  With  the  Conservatives,  this  question  of 
^yery  ia  regarded  as  one  of  those  domestic  institnticnis 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  distorb,  and  the  greater  nund>er 
of  them  are. averse  even  to  its  discussion  in  any  manner 
whatever.  With  the  Democrats  it  is  also  regarded  as  a  do- 
mestic  institution,  over  ^hich  each  state  has  sole  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  by  them  it  is  considered  an  infringement  of  state* 
rights  for  any  one  state  to  itieddle  with  the  question  of  sla*- 
very  in  any  other.  So  imperitct  are  their  notions  of  free- 
dom, as  the  ^^  natural  and  inalicLable  right  of  every  man,'* 
According  to  the  terms  of  their  o^m  Declaration  of  Inde- 
fiendence,  that  they  scarcely  consider  it  to  be  a  blot  on 
their  Republican  escutcheon,  that  the  bQveral  states  of  the 
Union  in  which  slavery  still  exists  should  hold  so  many 
thousands  of  their  fellow-men  in  unjust  and  unwilling 
liondage.  But  what  is  perhaps  most  surprising  of  all  is, 
that  so  large  a  number  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  those 
4d  the  Episcopal  Church,  including  those  who  call  them- 
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triveB  BvatigeUcal,  ihoald  be  not  merely  paUiationi  df  Ihii 
state  of  davery,  but  adirocates  for  its  oontinuaiiee,  and  dep» 
reeators  of  all  puUic  discussion  or  agitation  on  the  subject; 
so  that  if  the  Rqmblicans  understand  ciTil  and  poUtioal  lib* 
arty  but  imperfeotly,  the  Christian  professorB  seem  to  unde» 
stud  the  liberty  of  religion  and  justice  still  less.  Notwith# 
standing  this,  howeTcr,  there  is  a  large,  though  not  an  mflu* 
ential,  body  of  abolitionists  in  New*  York,  who  hare  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  *^  The  Emancipator,"  devoted  to  the  adU 
Tocacy  of  their  opinions ;  another,  entitled  ^^  Human  JEUghts,'^ 
maintaining  the  same  views;  and  another  weekly  paper^ 
called  ^The  Coloured  American,"  edited,  printed,  and  pub* 
lished  wholly  by  free  negroes,  and  most  respectably  written 
and  conducted.  But  these  are  in  great,  though  undeserved 
odium  with  the  richer  portions  of  the  mercantile  comini»i- 
nity,  who  are  afraid  of  offending  their  southern  customers 
by  recognising  the  abolitionists;  and  as  the  newspapers 
chiefly  subsist  by  the  profits  derived  from  commercial  pat* 
ronage,  they  are  almost  all  against  the  abolitionists  also,  so 
that  they  have  to  encounter  many  difficulties  in  propagating 
Aeir  views. 

A  tragical  occurrence  tobk  place  during  my  stay  in  New« 
York,  which  brought  this  question  very  prominently  beforo 
the  public.  It  was  this :  a  minister  of  the  Qo§pelj  die  Rev. 
Blijah  P.  Lovejoy,  was  engaged  as  the  editor  of  a  religious 
newspaper  at  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the.slave*stata 
of  Missouri.  In  this  state,  the  mob  had  burned. a  c<4oure4 
man  aUve  for  some  oflence  for  which  he  was  never  broagfat 
to  trial.  Mr.  Lovejoy  condemned  this  act,  and  reproved  the 
judge,  whose  name  was  Lawless,  for  excusing  the  mob,  as 
be  had  done,  for  their  unjustifiable  conduct  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  mob  themselves  retaliated  on  Mr.  Lovejoy  hf 
attacking  his  house,  breaking  up  his  press,  and  throwing  it 
and  the  types  into  the  river,  for  which  he  could  get  no  re* 
dress.  He  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Alton,  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the  free  state  of 
Illinois.  Even  here,  however,  his  advocacy  of  abolition  oc* 
easioned  the  mob  to  destroy  hk  press  a  second  time  ;  anoth- 
er was  procured  to  replace  that,  and  they  broke  this  in  pie« 
ees  also.  A  fourth  press  was  purchased  to  replace  this,  but 
vrhen  it  arrived  at  Alton,  and  before  it  was  ever  used^  tbo 
mob  attacked  the  store  in  which  it  was  with  a  view  to 
destroy  it,  and  whatever  ebe  the  store  >^ntained.  They 
were  encouraged  to  this  outrage  by  the  moyt  wealthy  inhal^ 
ilants  of  the  place,  who  fimoied  they  had  an  interest  in  bUk 
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"Very  beteg  undittyrbed ;  but  on  this  oooMkm  BIr.  lAj/njoj 
•nd  hk  friends  determined  to  defend  the  store,  and  west 
with  firearms  for  this  purpose.  While  the  mob  were  beaW 
ing  in  the  windows  with  stones  and  firing  from  the  out* 
aide  into  the  store,  they  who  were  on  the  inside  fired  a 
gnn  also,  by  which  one  of  Hie  mob  was  killed.  At  tUs 
the  populace'  at  first  dispersed,  but  whiskey  being  fwofuse-^ 
ly  supplied  to  them  by  their  abettors,  and  guns  placed  in 
their  hands,  they  returned  in  larger  numbers  to  the  store^ 
determined  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  burn  alive  all  who  were  in 
it.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  four  of  his  conqmnicNiis  went  out  to 
drive  away  those  who  were  actually  setting  fire  to  the  rool 
of  the  building,  and  he  was  then  shot  through  the  body  by 
one  of  the  mob,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  afterward.  They 
4Ribsequently  wounded  several  others,  took  possession  of  the 
press,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the 
river. 

-  On  such  a  transaction  as  this  it  might  be*  supposed  that 
Aere  would  be  scarcely  a  difference  ^  opinion,  or  that  the 
whole  press  of  the  country,  in  the  free  states  at  least,  would 
have  condemned  such  an  outrage,  and  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  discussion.  But  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 
the  Whig  papers,  and  some  even  of  the  Democratic,  in 
New- York  and  elisewhere,  condemned  the  pertinacity  and 
obstinacy,  as  they  called  it,  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  excused  the 
conduct  of  the  mob,  and  thought  that  any  man  venturing  to 
publish  sentiments  which  he  knew  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
majority  deserved  to  be  put  down  by  force.  The  New* 
York  American,  a  Whig  paper,  and  the  Evening  Post,  a 
Democratic  paper,  were  the  principal  exceptions  to  this  lino 
<rf  conduct,  and  spoke  out  boldly  in  condemnation  of  the 
lawless  conduct  ot  the  mob,  and  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
free  discussion. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the 
very  state  in  which  this  outrage  was  perpetrated,  IllimMS, 
there  is  a  clause  declaring  ^^  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  place 
any  restraint  on  the  entire  freedom  of  publication  on  all 
subjects,  which  is  claimed  as  the  right  of  every  citizen  of 
the  state."  In  private  society,  however,  the  SLdvQcacy  of 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  mob  <wa8  far  more  general  than 
with  the  press.  In  the  latter,  some  caution  was  necessary, 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  decent  attachment  to  libcar* 
ty  while  excusing  this  gross  violation  of  it  at  Alton ;  but  ia 
private  circles,  vnere  no  such  necessity  for  caution  eaustedf 
no  restraints  were  felt;  and  it  was  quite  common  to  hear 
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pttfOBs  prSdiitg  themelves  on  their  repuMicaa  principle 
declare  ^at  they  thought  Mi.  Lovejoy's  treatment  such  «• 
he  fully  deserved ;  addUng  to  it  a  wish  that  all  abolitionists 
who  a(ttempted  to  discuss  the  question  in  any  shape  or  fonn 
night  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  in  vain  to 
tell  them  that  if  their  principle— <^  that  sentiments  not  ap< 
j^roved  of  by  the  majori^  ought  not  to  be  propagated  by  tfad 
minority''— *were  fidly  carried  out,  no  truth  could  maku 
progress,  and  no  reform  be  effected ;  that  Christianity  itself 
originated  with  a  very  small  minority ,  and  was  centurieebeh* 
lore  it  was  generally  received ;  that  all  missionariee  ane 
sent  abroad  to  preach  doctrines  unacceptable  to  the  majors 
ity  of  the  nation  to  which  they  address  themselves ;  and  thai 
every  great  political,  moral,  or  religious  reform  began  wiA 
the  minority.  To  all  this  they  merely  answered,  tbstt  ^^  thai 
question  of  slavery  was  a  very  different  affair;  and  that^ 
while  the  whites  of  the  South  thought  their  interest  endan* 
gered  by  its  mere  discussion,  the  whites  of  the  Nordi  had  no 
right  to  discuss  it  all."  This  very  doctrine,  however,  is  in 
direct  violation  of  their  own  rule,  as  the  whites  of  the  South 
are  greatly  in  the  minority  compared  with  the  whites  of  the 
North,  the  proportion  of  their  numbers  being  perhaps  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  But  the  prejudice  of  native* 
born  Americans  on  this  subject  is  so  deep-rooted  and  so  in* 
▼eterate,  that  it  is  altogether  invincible  to  reason,  and  can« 
not  be  moved  by  any  power  of  argument  or  demonstration* 
In  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House  oi  Representa« 
tives,  the  legislators  seem  to  be  as  full  of  this  prejudice  as 
any  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Wall,  of  New-Jersey,  pre- 
sented  some  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  rec* 
omraending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  pf  Co« 
lumbia,  in  which  the  City  of  Washington  is  placed,  and  over 
which  district  the  general  Congress  has  exactly  the  same  ju- 
risdiction and  power  as  the  State  Legislatures  have  over  their 
respective  territories.  The  reception  of  these  resolutions,  as 
well  as  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  the 
abolition,  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  equal- 
ly rejected  in  both  houses  :  by  some  on  the  ground  ^^  that 
Congress  had  no  constitiitionsd  right  or  power  to  deal  with 
the  question  at  all;"  and  by  others  on  the  ground  ^^  that4bd 
mere  agitation  of  the  question  in  Congress  was  full  of  dan- 

ger  to  the  Union."  The  representatives  of  the  Southern 
tates,  in  which  slavery  principally  exists,  contended  warmly 
jbr  IxMh  these  propositions ;  and  yet,  in  ihe  face  of  this^  Mr. 
OaUioim,  the  senator  fsam  South  Carolina,  himself  inirodii^ 
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9ed  a  knuf  series  of  resoltltionsi  wfaioh  eoibraeedllie  tHiofe 
fubject  of  slayery,  defending  it  as  an  institution  farourabla 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  people  it  embraced, 
denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  it  in  any 
manner  whatever,  and  denouncing  the  abolitionists  as  ene* 
miea  to  the  Union  and  foes  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
oountry,  from'  their  mischievous  attempts  to  obtain  emanoi- 
pation  for  the  slaves..  These  resolutions,  of  course,  gave 
rise  to  the  very  discussion  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  sup- 
porters had  BO  much  deprecated  when  brought  on  by  otfi- 
ers,  and  for  several  weeks  in  succession  the  Senate  waa 
chiefly  occupied  with  debating  them. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  they  disposed  of  the 
question  much  more  speedily,  by  resolving,,  by  a  large  ma* 
jority,  that  the  petitions  of  the  people  in  mvour  of  the  abo* 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
received,  and  they  were  therefore  all  laid  on  the  table, 
without  being  either  read,  discussed,  or  printed ;  so  that  the 
right  of  petition  was  wholly  set  aside,  because  it  was  thought 
to  interfere  with  the  more  sacred  right  of  the  slaveholder 
over  the  slave.  Since  the  days,  therefore,  when  Thomaa 
Moore  wrote  his  celebrated  Epistle  from  Washingtoui  the 
iceproach  which  he  uttered  has  not  been  wiped  away. 

**  Who  can  with  pttienca  for  a  moment  leo 
The  medlej  matt  of  pride  and  miaenr, 
Of  whips  and  chartera,  manacles  ana  rights, 
Of  alaTing  blacks  and  Democratic  wfaitet. 
And  all  the  piebald  polity  that  reigns 
In  free  confusion  o'er  Columbia's  plains  T 
To  think  that  man,  thou  just  and  gentle  Ood, 
Should  stand  before  thee  with  a  tyrant's  rod. 
O'er  creatures  like  himself,  with  souls  fnm  ihee, 
Yet  dan  to  boast  of  perfect  Uberty  1*' 

A  short  extract  from  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  de* 
scribing  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  the 
most  dignified  and  important  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January,  1838,  as  given  in 
an  administration  paper,  the  New- York  Evening  Post,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  tone  jand  spirit  of  the  leading  men 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Preston,  in  his  defence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
resolutions^  had  said  that  ^<  all  that  the  South  wanted  was  to 
be  let  alone,  and  therefore  they  cried  ^  hands  off'  to  all  their 
Northern  brethren  ;"  upon  which  the  following  observations 
were  made  by  the  parties  named,  as  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  speeches  in  the  government  paper  of  the  day. 

•  **  Mr.  YouDgT)  of  Illinois,  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  aenatori  from 
the  South  say' hands  o£*    He  thought  that  the  atreogth  of  the  aboU« 
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tiniiite  was  to  giBft^  80  eit«iidTe,  aad  0a  modi  iqioa  tlie  in^^ 
the  Sooth  blinded  itoelf  by  refusinc  to  listen  to  the  evidence  before 
her.    In  his  opinion,  the  Sooth  cooM  not  protect  itself  withoot  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Qeneral  Ooyemment. 

*"  Mr.  Preston  replied.  He  thudied  the  gentleman  for  his  sympathy 
fortheSooth.  He  wanted  none  of  it,  if  he  thooght  the  Sooth  was  not  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  Sooth  was  abondantly  able  to  protect  itself. 
She  wanted  no  interference :  nothing  bot  constitotional  protection.  She 
•till  cried 'hands  off,  Aofkifo^,  hands  oif'to  ail:  to  the  States,  to  the  Oeiw 
oral  Goremment  beyond  her  defined  eonstitotional  powers  of  protection. 
She  complained  of  interference,  and  wanted  none  of  it.  The  laws  open 
this  sobject  were  many  and  highly  penal,  and  Mr.  Preston  woold  say, 
that,  in  spite  of  Uie  United  States*  laws,  if  any  man  interfered  with  sla- 
Tery  in  Sooth  Carolina,  Sooth  Carolina  woold  hang  him  opmi  the  strength 
9iher  laws. 

"  The  debate  was  conttnoed  op  to  nearly  foor  o'clock. 

**  Mr.  Wall,  of  New- Jersey,  made  a  strong  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
tesolotions  and  in  faTOor  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  whole  diaeossion  and  the  groondwork  of  the  whole  diaciis- 
aion,  becaose  it  was  a  sobject  Congress  had  no  right  to  handle. 

**  Mr.  Buchanan  followed,  and  said  that  he  shoold  move  an  adjoom- 
ment.  The  Senate  was  in  had  temper^  and  he  hoped  senators  woold  be 
better-natored  to-morrow. 

**  The  Senate  then  a^ioamed." 

'  In  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  while 
this  most  important  topic  was  debated,  on  the  presentation 
of  petitions  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  from 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  praying  the  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  before  de* 
8cribed,the  following  appeared  in  the  New- York  Transcript 
of  December  20,  1837,  as  taken  from  a  leading  evening  pa* 
per,  the  Commo^ial  Advertiser.  It  was  repeated  afterward- 
m  most  of  the  ^fe^^p4^f  ^^^  ^^^7)  without  being  either 
contradicted  or  ^HHSneo;  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  and  I 
made  inquiries  on  this  subject  in  every  accessible  quarter. 
No  one  ventured  even  to  doubt  the  facts,  very  few  thought 
them  at  all  discreditable,  and  almost  all  the  Whig  party 
were  against  any  effort  to  amend  the  evil  it  described.  The 
following  is  the  paragraph : 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

From  a  eorreapondent  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  we  derive  th0 
ibllowittg  important  informalSon. 

"  It  is  notorioos  that  the  slave«trade  is  largely  porsoed  in  the  District 
of  Colombia,  to  the  disgost  and  molestation  of  a  great  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  every  class  and  coloor. 

**  A  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  esteemed  or  soppooed  to  be  Aree,  was, 
inform  of  law,  claimed  as  a  slave,  confined  as  socn,  and  sold  for  expor- 
tation. 

"  Tom  from  her  hnsband— in  prison  with  foor  yoong  children  aboot 
hef— frantic  with  wretchedness  and  grief— she  cast  her  eyes  on  her 
ciiildyen»  aiid»  in  a  moment  of  phrensy,  resolTed  that  they,  at  leaat* 
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own  hand.  Two  she  succeeded  in  killinf ,  but  the  cries  and  stnigg^ 
of  the  others  brought  in  succour,  and  they  were  rescued  from  impend' 
ing  deatJi.  i 

^'Ilie  unfaappjr  mother  was  indicted  for  murder,  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
distriet,  and  sicquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  It  was  insanity,  but 
the  insanity  of  overpowering  passion. 

"  She  had  been  sold,  warranted  sound,  mind  and  body ;  but  on  the 
happening  of  these  fiacts  she  was  returned  by  the  buyer  to  the  seBer* 
for  the  legal  cause  of  a  breach  of  a  warranty,  by  reason  of  the  lastnl 
Tice  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  to  be  resold  without  warranty ;  and  whe 
has  been  purchased  by  a  bencTolent  individual,  that  she,  and  her  hus- 
band, and  ner  children  may  work  out  her  emancipation.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  that  could  be  present^ 
ed  to  thiS|  the  bare  perusal  of  which  must  make  every  Eng- 
liidi  heart  thrill  with  horror,  is  the  cool  and  deliberate  reso« 
lurions  of  a  body  of  <  ministers  of  the  Oospel  in  Georgia, 
which  appeared  soon  after  in  the  New- York  Evening  Poet 
of  January  5, 1838.    It  is  as  follows; 

GEORGIA  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Geor|fia  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  late  meetmg  held  in 
Athens: 

**  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conferencoy 
that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral  evil. 

"  Resolved,  that  we  view  slavery  as  a  civil  and  domestic  institution, 
and  one  with  which,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  we  have  nothing  to  do  far- 
ther than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  by  endeavouring  to 
impart  to  him  and  his  master  th€  benisn  influences  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  aiding  both  on  their  way  to  Heaven." 


b^Pt^«[flHRis 
to  the  WmS  or 


One  other  illustration  may  bRfFtw|ymis  moral  blind* 
ness,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Wm^  or  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  who  adopted  the  above  resolutions,  but  which 
infects  all  classes  of  society ,  and  all  political  and  religious 
parties ;  it  is  this :  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
Canada,  a  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  Democrats  of 
New- York  in  a  large  open  space  called  Vaulhall  Gar* 
den,  ^<  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  revolution^ 
ists,  and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  luding  them  in 
their  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors."  This 
meeting  took  place  at  the  close  of  December,  1837 ;  it  was 
attended  by  an  immense  multitude,  many  thousands  at  least* 
The  proceedings  were  orderly,  the  speeches  very  animated, 
and  the  general  current  of  the  whole  was  a  fi^ce  denun« 
elation  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  declaration  of  the 
i^ight  of  every  man,  and  every  body  of  men,  to  break  their 
obains  and  demand  Aeir  freedom  whenever  they  saw  fit| 
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and  a  general  wish  for  the  deatmefion  of  all  oppreaaon,  and 
the  speedy  emancipation  from  tyranny  of  all  mankind* 
These  sentiments  were  repeated  by  almost  every  speaker^ 
and  received  with  the  loudest  marks  of  approbation  from 
all  present.  At  length  one  of  the  Canadian  revolutionists, 
who  had  escaped  to  New-York,  and  fqr  whose  capture  the 
ffovernor  of  Canada  had  offered,  by  public  proclamation,  a 
reward  of  2500  dollars,  a  Dr.  Callaghan,  addressed  thd 
meeting,  and  was  applauded  to  the  very  echo  for  his  Demo- 
oratic  sentiments.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  however,  he 
instanced  the  number  of  liberal  and  distinguished  public 
men  in  England  who  had  declared,  in  their  places  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  considered  the  Canadians  to 
be  most  unjustly  oppressed,  and  among  the  number  of  these 
he  named  Daniel  O'Connell,  upon  which  a  scene  of  great 
uproar  ensued,  with  cries  of  "  No  O'Connell !  No  O'Con- 
nell!  he's  an  abolitionist!"  ''And  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, ''am  I  an  abolitionist;"  upon  which  the  uproar  was 
increased,  and  mingled  with  cries  of  "  Tinm  him  out !  turn 
him  out!"  Any  comment  on  such  a  contrast  as  this,  where 
men,  met  avowedly  to  applaud  the  self-emancipation  of 
those  whose  grievances  were  at  least  comparatively  lig^t, 
condemned  in  the  same  breath  all  attempts  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  others,  whose  grievances  were  of  the  heav- 
iest kind,  must  be  wholly  unnecessary ;  and,  but  that  this 
spirit  is  unfortunately  as  common  among  the  Whigs  and 
Conservatives  of  America  as  it  is  among  the  Democrats,  it 
would  make  one  repudiate  the  very  name  of  democracy  for* 
ever.  If  this,  however,  were  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  rea* 
son,  whiggism  and  conservatism,  and  even  religion  itself, 
would  have  to  be  repudiated  also,  as  this  inconsistency  af- 
fects the  professors  of  each  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
-  I  must  still  offer  another  example  of  this  all-pervading 
prejudice,  though  I  thought  I  had  done.  During  my  stay 
at  New- York  I  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Palestine 
at  Chatham*street  Chapel,  one  of  four  or  five  "free  church- 
es," as  they  are  called,  in  this  city,  where  the  pews  are  not 
private  property,  but  where  every  one  who  presents  himself 
at  the  door  is  at  liberty  to  take  up  his  seat  wherever  ha 
pleases ;  the  ohurches  and  chapels  so  freed  being  generally 
built  by  subscription,  and  sustained  by  letting  the  buildings 
for  public  and  religious  meetings,  and  by  coUectipna  made 
on  such  occasions  at  the  door.  The  audience  at  this  chapel 
in  attendance  on  these  lectures  were  very  numerous,  ex- 
eeedii^  9000  persons ;  and  among  them  were  perhaps  four 
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CT  five  negroes,  extremely  w^ll-dressed  and  well-behaved, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  coloured  persons,  of  different  shades 
of  brown  complexion,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
admixture  of  Anglo-American  with  their  African  blood. 
These  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  trade, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  humility  and  propriety,  and  in 
several  instances,  where  they  saw  white  p^sons  standing 
near  them,  they  rose  to  offer  them  their  seats,  and  removed 
to  a  remoter  part  of  the  building.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  week  I  received  a  number  of  anonymous  letters  on  this 
subject,  but  none  with  real  signatures ;  they  were  all  well* 
written,  and  were  no  doubt  the  productions  of  persons 
moving  in  the  sphere  of  gentlemen ;  but  one  of  these  will 
suffice  as  an  example  of  the  rest.  It  was  addressed  to  me 
in  -the  following  terms : 

"  Sir,  «  New-York,  Jan.  16, 1838, 

**  In  company  with  several  friends,  i  attended  yonr  first  lecture  at 
Ofaatham-street  Chapel  on  Wednesday  erening  last,  and  atthouffh,  in 
common  with  the  lest  of  the  party,  I  came  off  hiffhiy  delighted  and  edi- 
fied by  the  auljeet  of  the  evening,  I  would  beg  leave,  in  the  spirit  of 
courtesy,  and  with  the  most  friendly  feelings,  to  suggest  to  von  an  evil 
which  Beqoires  the  most  immediate  correction.  I  allude  to  the  practice 
of  allowing  coUNued  persons  to  mix  with  the  audience,  and  occupy  the 
groand*floor  of  the  chapel.  Their  desire  to  appear  at  such  a  place,  I 
admit,  is  highly  commendable,  but  a  place  apart  from  the  audience,  in 
some  part  of  the  gallerv,  should  be  assigned  to  them.  The  building 
being  under  your  control  on  the  evening  of  your  lecture,  with  yon  alone 
would  seem  to  rest  the  conective  power,  and,  without  its  vnmetUate  ap- 
plication, you  may  rest  assured  that  your  lectures  will  not  only  lose 
their  present  popularity,  but  also  their  entire  usefulness  and  respecta- 
bility. This  amalgamation  of  *  black  spirits  and  white,*  you  may  rest 
assured,  will  never  be  tolerated  by  a  refined  and  inteBigent  communi^ ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  considered  no  less  an  outrage  on  decency  and 
decorum,  than  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  your  audience." 

Of  course  I  took  no  public  notice  whatever  of  these  anon- 
ymous  communications,  though  I  had  occasion  to  know,  ver- 
bally, from  several  quarters,  that  very  many  persons  had 
been  deterred  from  attending  my  lectures  here  (and  those 
absentees  were  mostly  persons  professedly  religious)  because 
the  <*  coloured  people"  were  thus  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same 
part  of  the  chapel  with  the  whites.  What  makes  this  af- 
fected  horror  of  <^  amalgamation"  the  more  revolting  is,  that 
many  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  declare  themselves  to  be  so 
insulted  and  degraded  by  being  placed  so  near  the  *'  ook 
4>ured  people"  as  to  sit  by  them,  have  no  scruple  whatever 
to  keep  coloured  women  as  mistresses,  and  have  large  fam- 
ilies of  children  by  them.  Without  this  actual  amalgama« 
tlon,  indeed,  betweai  the  white  races  and  the  black,  thertt 
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Would  be  noae  of  the  moktto  or  hrowhoeolonred  people  in 
existence.  Yet  in  the  Northern  States  of  Ameriea  these 
«  mixed  races"  are  &r  mcnre  namerous  than  the  pure  Afri- 
can black ;  and,  therefore,  the  pretended  horror  of  the  sM^ 
amalgamation  which  sitting  together  in  the  same  chapel  iff> 
Yolves,  while  the  fruits  of  a  much  closer  amalgamation  meet 
you  at  every  step  in  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the 
country,  is  the  very  acm6  of  hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  deceit. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  prejudice  against  dark  complex- 
ions does  not  extend  to  the  aboriginal  Indians,  who  are, 
many  of  them,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  almost  as  dark  as 
the  darkest  mulattoes,  and  considerably  darker  than  many 
other  shades  of  the  ^^  coloured  people"  beyond  the  first  re- 
move from  the  oflb{Nring  of  white  fathers  and  negro  motile 
ers.  On  the  contrary,  to  hav6  a  mixture  of  dark  Indian  blood 
is  rather  a  matter  of  pride  than  reproach ;  and,  so  far  from 
its  being  attempted  to  be  concealed,  it  is  occasionally  the 
subject  of  public  self-congratulation.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  during  my  stay  in  New- York.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  distinguished  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  here,  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture 
*^  On  the  History  and  Character  of  Pocahontas,"  tiie  eele^ 
brated  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  before  the 
Historical  Bociety  of  New- York.  The  Stuyvesant  Institute} 
in  whieh  this  discourse  was  delivered,  was  crowded  to  ex^ 
oess ;  the  lecturer  was  peculiarly  eloquent,  and  his  address 
deservedly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  composition  and 
the  finished  style  of  its  delivery ;  and  when,  at  the  dose  of 
his  discourse,  he  placed  bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  pride  which  he  must  naturally  feel  in  the  rec* 
ejection  that  some  of  the  blood  of  Pocahontas  flowed  in  his 
own  veins,  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  mantfested  itself  in 
marks  c^  universal  approbation.  This  was  even  stiU  more 
loudly  expressed  when  he  added  that,  though  it  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  clothe  the  creatures  of  his  creation  with 
skins  of  different  hues,  yet  the  Scriptures  had  emphatically 
declared  that  *^  Ood  had  made  of  one  flesh  all  nations  of 
the  earth ;"  and  that,  therefore,  despite  these  external  vari* 
eties,  it  was  our  duty  to  regard  all  mankind  as  our  brothers, 
being  children  of  one  great  Father,  by  whom  all  were 
brought  into  being.  But  into  this  seemingly  "universal 
fiBunily"  the  despised  Africsm  race  is  not  admitted,  and  could 
not  at  the  time  have  been  included,  either  by  the  speaker  or 
the  great  majority  of  his  auditory  at  New- York.  Their 
toleration  was  foar  the  red  races,  or  reddish-blackirii-brown 
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cdoured  tribes,  bvtiiot  for  tliebladui  of  Afrkaa,  or  die  mixed 
progeny  of  the  white  and  the  negro  amalgamations,  because 
Dr.  Hawks  is  himself  an  openly-ayowed  anti-abolitionist, 
and  so  were  the  greater  number  of  those  who  formed  his 
admiring  and  sympathiadng  audience. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Mr.  Oilliii%  tfoMmnor  lodiui  OortuaMt,  Weuont,  ud  Paintiim-Goiirw  of  Ue- 
taiw  00  tbe  Indian  Triboo-^Nunea  of  indbna  m  Mr.  Catlin't  Gallery  of  PortimiU.— 
Hnnting  Rxcnraiooa  anxng  the  Indiana.— Skilful  Management  of  tbe  Horae  bjr  them. 
—Indian  Oamea  of  AmQaeoMnC—Daneea.— Horrid  Character  of  their  War.daBoa8.^ 
Scalp^anoe  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indiana.— Bloody  Scalpa  ef  their  Enemiea  auo- 
peoded  by  Women.— Dordance  of  the  tame  Tribe.— Heart  and  Fleah  eaten  raw.— 
FMk  of  Doge  aaiinedae  Food  at  their  grealeet  FeeCivala. 

I  KAB  an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  of  the  Indian  tribes 
during  pur  residence  in  this  city  from  Mr.  Catlin,  who  haid 
travelled  extensively  in  the  ^'  Far  West,"  as  the  territories 
beyond  the  Mississippi  are  here  called ;  and  after  a  sojourn 
among  the  various  tribes,  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
United  States  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  tbe 
Pacific,  had  returned  to  New- York  with  a  collection  of 
more  than  a  hundred  portraits  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
and  women  in  each  tribe,  with  paintings  of  their  landsciqpe 
scenery,  encanqpments,  villages,  himting-partiesi  war-dances, 
religious  festivals,  games,  tortures,  and  almost  every  occu- 
pation in  which  they  engage;  added  to  which,  he  had 
amassed  a  large  collection  of  their  dresses^  weapons,  and 
ornaments,  which  jfbrmed  altogether  the  most  complete  mu- 
seum  of  Indian  curiosities  that  had  ever,  it  was  thought,  been 
brought  together  into  one  spot. 

Besides  many  private  interviews  with  Mr.  Catlin,  in 
which  he  was  most  agreeably  commujlicative,  we  attended 
a  course  of  his  lectures,  delivered  in  the  Stuy vesant  Insti-* 
tute,  where  the  portraits  and  other  paintings  were  exhibited, 
and  where  the  dresses,  weapons,  and  ornaments  were  also 
shown,  accompanied  by  a  short  explanation  of  each.  I  se- 
lect a  few  of  the  most  striking  names  of  the  warriors  and 
others  whose  portraits  were  exhibited,  each  in  his  peculiar 
costume,  and  to  the  accuracy  of  which,  in  person  and  dresSy 
tbe  testimonies  were  abundant. 
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MQii-ii6-iMi84Lee He  who  is  not  sfniiL 

Wa-masQ-ee-sherk He  who  takes  awav. 

Shing-ga-war-sa The  handsome  Bird. 

Mock-a-tah-mish-o-kah-kaik    .    .  The  black  Hawk. 

Kee-o-Kuk The  numing  Fox. 

Wah-pee-kee-suk The  white  Cloud  (a  Prophet). 

Nah-se-un-kuk The  whirling  Thunder. 

Jee-he-o-bo-shah He  who  cannot  be  thrown  down. 

Chesh-oo-hon-ga Man  of  good  sense. 

£e-8hah-ko-nee The  Bow  and  Quiyer. 

Jah-wah-que-nah Mountain  of  Rocks. 

Kots-o-ko-no-ko Hair  of  the  Bull's  neck. 

Kots-a-to-ah The  smoked  Shield. 

Ush-ee-kitz He  who  fights  with  a  Feather. 

Ah-no-je-nage He  who  stands  on  both  sides. 

Tah-zee-keh-darcha Tom  Belly. 

Chah-tee-wa-ne>chee     ....  No  heart. 

Mah.to-rah.ri5h.ne«.eeb.ee-n.h     J  "^^^  "'"'  ""*  ™"  ""^^^ 

£e-hee-a-duck-*chee-a    .    ...  He  who  ties  his  hair  before. 

Bi-eets-e-cure The  very  sweet  Man. 

Ba-da-a-chon-du He  who  leaps  over  every  one. 

Un-ka-ha-hon-shee-kou .    •    •    •  Long  Finger  Nails. 

Ba-na-rah-kah>tah The  broken  Pot. 

Au-nah-kwet-to-hau-pay-o  .    .    .  The  one  sitting  in  the  Clouds. 

Auh-ka-nah-pau The  Earth  standing. 

Chesh-ko-tong He  who  sings  the  war-song. 

Lay-l«i-she-kau He  who  goes  far  op  the  river. 

Ten-squat-a-way The  open  Door. 

Cah-be-mub-bee He  who  sits  ever3rwhere. 

Ohj-ka-tchee-kum He  who  walks  on  the  sea. 

Gitch«e-gao-ga-osh The  point  that  remains  forever.      ^ 

V^ah-chee-hahs-ka  (a  Boxer)  .    .  He  who  pats  all  out  of  doors. 

Eeh-tou-wees-karSEelt     ....  He  who  has  eyes  behind  him. 

These  were  all  the  names  of  males,  and  were  generally 
characteristic  of  some  quality,  achievement,  or  habit  of  the 
persons  bearing  them ;  this  being,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of 
names  in  all  countries,  and  in  none  more  than  in  England, 
where  the  Strongs  and  the  Swifts  are  very  abundant ;  the 
Biders  and  the  Walkers  are  not  less  so ;  the  Browns  and 
the  Blacks,  and  the  Whites  and  the  Oreens  scattered  every* 
where ;  the  Swans  and  the  Cocks,  the  Doves  and  the  Wrens, 
the  Sparrows  and  the  Nightingales,  happily  mingled  and 
blended  with  the  Foxes  and  Hares,  tbe  Otters  and  Beavers, 
the  Wolfs  and  the  Bulls ;  and  these  again  varied  with  the 
Salmons,  the  Sturgeons,  the  Cods,  and  the  Herrings ;  while 
there  is  no  end  to  the  tribes  of  the  Masons,  the  Tylers,  the 
Carpenters,  the  Painters,  the  Taylors,  and  the  Smiths;  or 
to  the  Butchers,  the  Bakers,  and  tbe  Brewers,  who  follow 
in  their  train. 

The  names  given  to  the  female  Indians  exhibited  in  this 
collection  of  Mr.  Catlin's  portraits  were  quite  as  remarka* 
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ble,  ftnd  generaSy  yery  expresnTe  of  feminine  mfnu^w, 
weU  as  of  the  admiration  of  the  stronger  sex.    These  are  a 
few: 

Hee-Ia^dee •  The  imre  Fouiitida 

Mong-shong-sha The  bendiiKg  Willow. 

Eh-ait-kim The  ciystal  Stone. 

Lay-loo-ah-pee>ai-8hee-ka]i    •    .  Grass,  bush,  and  blossom. 

Tis-se-woo-na-tiy She  who  bathes  her  knees* 

Pah-ta^coo-chee The  sh(k>ting  Cedar. 

Pshan-shau The  sweet-scented  Grass. 

Ha-das-kapmoD-xne»nee  •    •    •    •  The  Pipe-of-peace  Bird. 

Seet-se-he-a The  midday  Sun. 

Cos-pe-sau-qne-te The  indescribable  Thing. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecturess  Mr.  Catlin  related  to  in 
many  interesting  j^artknilars  respecting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  among  whom  he  had 
sojourned,  and  of  most  of  these  he  exhibited  pictorial  repre* 
8entati<His,  of  which  the  following  may  be  named  as  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

Li  their  hunting  excursimiSi  where  they  pursue  the  wild 
buflhioes  either  smgly  en  in  herds,  they  exhibit  astonishing 
proofs  of  ridll  and  hcvsemanship.  Their  aim  is  so  unerring 
with  the  arrow  that  they  never  fail  to  pierce  their  viotim ; 
and  such  is  the  force  as  well  as  skill  with  which  the  arrow 
is  sent  out  from  the  bow,  that  instances  are  not  uncommon 
of  their  shootiBg  it  right  through  the  trunk  of  a  buffalo  out 
on  the  other  side :  a  fact  testified  to  by  many  witnesses. 
The  buffaloes  being  in  natural  enmity  with  the  grisly  bear, 
Itttack  it  wherever  they  meet ;  but  the  white  wolves  they 
permit  to  graae  with  their  herds  unmolested.  The  Indians, 
knowing  this,  often  cover  th^nselves  with  Ains  of  the 
white  wolf,  previously  jvepared  for  the  purpose,  and  under 
its  cover  creep  towards  them  on  all-fours,  without  exciting 
tileir  suspicion,  when,  being  within  arrow-range,  they  draw 
their  bow,  and  shoot  their  unsuspecting  victim  through  the 
heart. 

Another  method  of  puorsuing  and  decoying  the  buffaloes 
to  destruction  is  thus»  related  by  Hinton,  and  its  accuracy 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Catlin  in  all  particulars.  <^  The  herds 
of  buffaloes  wander  over  the  country  in  search  of  food,  usu* 
tJIy  led  by  a  bull  most  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  fierce- 
ness. \VTiile  feeding  they  are  often  scattered  over  a  great 
extent  of  country;  but  when  l^y  move  in  a  mass  they 
form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  column,  which,  onoa 
in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Their  line  of  march 
is  seldom  interrupted  even  by  considerable  rivers,  across 
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which  Ihey  swnn  withoiit  fear  or  hemtatkm,  nearfy  in  the 
(Hrder  in  which  they  traverse  the  plains.  When  flying  be* 
fore  their  pursuersi  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to 
halt,  or  to  attenqpt  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  main 
body ;  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still  rush  onward,  the  lead* 
ers  must  advance,  aUhou^  destruction  awaits  the  movemeiit. 
The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  destroy 
great  qu^tities  of  this  their  favourite  game ;  and  certainly 
no  mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  effectually  destructive, 
nor  could  a  more  terrible  devastation  be  produced,  than  by 
forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large  animals  to  leap  to* 
gether  from  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice  upon  a  rooky 
and  broken  surface  a  hundred  feet  below.  When  the  In* 
dians  determine  to  destroy  a  herd  of  buffaloes  in  this  way, 
one  of  their  swiftest-footed  and  most  active  young  men  is 
selected,  who  is  disguised  in  a  buffalo  skin,  having  the  head, 
ears,  and  horns  adjusted  to  his  own  head,  so  as  to  make  due 
deception  very  complete;  and  thus  accoutred,  he  stations 
himsdf  between  the  buffalo  herd  and  some  of  the  precipices, 
which  often  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  rivers.  The 
Indians  surround  the  herd  as  nearly  as  possible ;  when,  at  a 

E*ven  signal,  they  show  themselves,  and  rush  forward  with 
ud  yells.  The  animals  being  alarmed,  and  seeing  no  way 
open  but  in  the  direction  of  the  disguised  Indian,  run  to* 
vrards  him,' and  he,  taking  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  precipice, 
where  he  suddenly  secures  himself  in  some  previously-ascer* 
twined  crevice.  The  for^nost  of  the  herd  arrives  at  the 
brink ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  retreat,  no  chance  of  ee« 
cape ;  the  foremost  may  for  an  instant  shrink  with  terror, 
but  the  crowd  behind,  who  are  terrified  by  the  approaching 
hunters,  rush  forward  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  the 
aggregated  force  hurls  them  successively  bom  the  cliffii, 
where  certain  death  awaits  diem.''* 

hk  the  management  of  their  horses  the  Indians  seem  to  be 
as  skilful  as  the  Arabs  or  the  Mamelukes  of  the  East.  Some 
pictures  were  shown  to  us,  in  which  were  delineated  Indiana 
of  the  Camaneh6  tribe  hanging  over  one  side  of  their  horses, 
and  shooting  their  arrows  over  the  saddle  towards  their  en* 
emies,  while  they  were  themselves  completely  sheltered  from 
their  attack  by  the  interposing  body  of  the  horse  covering 
their  whole  person,  which  was  coiled  or  gathered  up  so  as 
to  fill  only  the  space  between  the  hanging  stirrup  and  the 
iq>p6r  part  of  the  saddle* 

•  Hiaton'0  Topogni^orte  DqlM  fltttoi,  410,  vol  IL,  ^  li^^ 
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Of  their  games  or  amusemeiits  the  following  were  the  most 
striking.  Playing  with  the  ball  for  stakes,  or  sums  of  money- 
deposited  on  each  side,  is  very  frequent ;  and  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  game,  that  on  the  night  ptevions 
to  its  performance  four  conjurers  sit  up  to  smoke  to  the 
Great  Spirit  at  the  point  where  the  baU  is  to  be  started ;' 
and,  while  the  stakeholders  also  sit  up  to  guard  the  sums 
deposited,  men  and  women  dance  around  their  respectiye 
staJces  at  intervals  during  the  night.  At  some  of  these  games 
the  bodies  of  the  one  party  are  painted  all  over  with  white 
paint,  while  those  of  the  other  remain  of  the  natural  reddish* 
brown  colour,  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  or  confounded. 
'  Besides  horse-racing,  foot-racing,  and  course-racing,  all 
of  which  are  common,  skill  in  archery  is  much  cultivated, 
fioid  with  great  success.  In  this  they  perhaps  surpass  all 
people  in  the  world,  bringing  down  single  birds  while  flying 
at  a  great  height,  and  shooting  fish  while  darting  with  great 
rapidity  in  their  rivers  and  lakes.  In  one  of  these  games, 
the  great  object  of  the  archers  is  to  see  who  can  accumulate 
the  greatest  number  of  arrows  in  the  air,  by  the  most  rapid 
succession  of  shooting  them,  before  the  first  arrow  reaches 
the  ground ;  and  if  the  parties  playing  at  this  are  numerous, 
the  air  becomes  literally  darkened  with  the  showers  of  ar- 
rows that  are  sent  forth. 

Of  dances  they  have  a  great  variety.  The  "straw 
dance/'  among  the  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  consists  in  making 
young  children  dance  naked,  with  burning  straws  tied  to 
their  bodies,  to  make  them  tou^  and  brave.  Another 
dance,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  is  called 
the  "  slave  dance,"  and  is  performed  by  a  very  singular  so- 
ciety of  Indians,  who  volunteer  to  become  slaves  for  two 
years,  on  the  condition  that  they  may  elect  their  chief  or 
master.  Another  dance,  among  the  tribe  of  Ojibbeways,  is 
called  the  "  snow-shoe  dance,"  from  its  taking  place  at  the 
first  fall  of  snow  in  the  winter,  and  being  danced  in  long 
snow-shoes,  almost  like  small  canoes,  worn  by  all  the  party. 
The  tribe  of  the  Minnatarrees  have  a  dance  called  "  the 
green-corn  dance,"  where  they  make  an  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  to  the  Creator  by  "sacrificing  the  first  kettle-ftill," 
to  use  their  own  language,  "to  the  Great  Spirit."  The 
^*  buflhlo  dance"  of  the  Mandans,  another  tribe,  consists  of 
floen  dressing  themselves  in  the  skins  of  buffaloes,  two  men 
erect  generally  sustaining  the  skin  of  one  buffalo,  placed 
horizontally  above  their  heads,  the  sides  of  the  skin  falling 
around  them  and  concealing  their  p^sons,  and.  the  head 
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ud  horns  beia|^  raslaiaed  by  the  foremott  pemmi  so  that, 
its  they  walk  along  or  danoe,  they  look  at  a  distance  lilo 
real  buffaloes ;  and  the  object  of  this  dance  is  to  attract  the 
herd  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  it  takes  place.  The 
*'  scalp  dance''  of  the  Sioux  is  among  the  most  revolting, 
where  women,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circle^  suspend  the 
bloody  scalps  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war  on  poles,  while 
the  warriors  of  the  tribe  dance  around  them,  brandishing 
their  weapons.  This,  however,  is  exceeded  in  ferocity  by 
'*  the  dog  dance"  of  the  same  tribe,  at  which  the  heart  and 
liver  of  a  dog  are  taken,  raw  and  bleeding,  and,  cut  into 
strips,  placed  on  a  stand  about  the  height  of  a  man's  &oe 
from  the  ground ;  to  this  each  of  the  warriors  advances  in 
turn,  and,  biting  off  a  piece  of  the  flesh,  utters  a  yell  of  exp> 
ultation  at  having  thus  swalloseed  a  piece  of  the  lyarm  and 
bleeding  heart  of  his  enemy.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
flesh  of  the  dog  is  accounted  the  greatest  delicacy  among 
the  Sioux;  and  at  an  Indian  feast  given  in  1803,  at  a  SicHU^ 
village  about  1400  miles  above  St.  Louis,  to  Mr«  Sanford, 
Mr.  Choteau,  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  Mr.  Catlin,  a  picture  of 
which  was  in  the  collection,  dogs'  flesh  was  the  only^food 
served,  and  this  was  the  highest  honour  they  could  confer 
upon  strangers. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  however,  in  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  than  their  power  of  enduring  torture,  and 
the  strength  of  the  religious  superstitions  which  sustain  themt 
In  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  description,  represented  in 
Mr.  Catlin's  pictures,  several  young  candidates  for  fame 
were  seen  undergoing  the  various  processes  of  pain  to 
which  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  submit  tbemselvest 
They  first  lacerate  the  flesh  with  a  aharp«edged  but  ragged 
flint-stone,  by  cutting  open  six  or  seven  gashes  across  the 
muscular  part  of  each  thigh  and  each  arm;  a  splint  of 
wood,  like  a  skewer,  is  then  run  transversely  through  the 
lips  of  each  gash,  and  there  they  are  permitted  to  bleed  and 
swell,  while  the  agonizing  pain  produces  no  sign  of  emo^ 
Hon  on  their  countenances.  They  are  then  dragged  around 
the  circle  of  the  tent  on  the  inside,  on  the  bare  ground, 
aometimes  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  by  the 
feet,  the  body  trailing  all  the  while  along  the  rough  and 
broken  soil,  and  getting  new  lacerations  at  every  turn.  A£> 
ter  this  the  bodies  of  the  self-torturers  are  hung  up  by  the 
splints  in  the  flesh,  around  which  cords  are  twined,  and 
they  are  thus  kept  suspended  for  hours  on  a  pole„  without 
food  or  drink,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  sun,  from  bis  rising 
to  his  setting,  without  an  interval  of  rest. 
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'  Another  remarkable  form  in  which  their  niperatitioA  de^ 
Telops  itself  is  that  of  reverence  for  magic  and  magicians. 
Attached  to  every  tribe,  and  often  to  every  encampment 
and  every  village,  is  a  person  who  is  called  "  the  medicine 
man ;"  the  *'  magician"  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
term.  It  is  believed  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe  that  he  is  gift- 
ed with  prophetic  knowledge  and  supernatural  powers.  He 
is  consolted  in  all  expeditions  of  war,  on  all  negotiations  of 
peace ;  his  oracles  are  indisputable,  and  his  charms  are  he- 
aved to  be  irresistible  ;  he  collects  together  in  his  wander« 
ings  all  things  supposed  to  possess  any  superior  virtue  or 
property:  the  skin,  feathers,  bead,  beak,  and  talons  of  the 
eagle  and  the  hawk;  the  skins,  of  serpents,  liawrds,  and 
toauis;  the  horns  and  hair  of  the  buffalo;  the  skins  of  the 
grisly  bear  and  the  wolf;  besides  various  animal  and  min- 
eral compounds  supposed  to  operate  as  charms.  To  each 
of  the  warriors  he  dispenses  his  talismans,  which  are  worn 
with  unlimited  confidence  in  their  virtues ;  and  when  any 
one  is  ill  or  sick  from  any  disease  or  wounds,  ^^the  medi- 
cine  man"  is  the  only  person  thought  likely  to  afford  relief. 
This«he  does,  not  with  medicine  of  any  kind,  for  this  is 
nevCT  attempted,  but  by  coming  to  the  tent  or  hut  where 
the  sufferer  may  be  lying,  and  performing  certain  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  and  administering  certain  charms ;  the 
^'  medicine  man"  being  himself  on  these  occasions  so  dis- 
figured with  the  skins  of  various  animals  placed  over  and 
around  him,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  as  remote  as  possible 
from  ^^  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  Sie  waters  under  the  earth ;" 
and  when  Mr.  Catlin  presented  himself  to  his  audience  so 
arrayed,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  anything  human 
could  be  so  disguised. 

An  addition^  interest  was  given  to  these  lectures  by  the 
paintings  and  descriptions  with  which  they  were  illustrated, 
from  their  reminding  me  so  often  and  so  forcibly  as  they 
did  of  the  Hindus.  The  complexion  of  the  Indians'  gen- 
erally resembles  that  of  the  natives  of  Hindustan  more 
than  that  of  any  other  people  I  had  seen ;  they  have  the 
same  fondness  for  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  particu- 
larly for  large  silver  bangles  on  the  feet,  and  armlets  on  the 
arms;  they  paint  their  bodies,  and  especially  their  foreheads 
and  chins,  with  various  coloured  paints,  like  the  Brahmins ; 
they  load  the  ears  with  ornaments,  and  the  neck  with  chains; 
^ey  oil.  their  bodies  to  soften  the  skin;  they  sit  cross-legged 
on  the  ground,  and  are  excessively  fond  of  smoking.    The 
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&YOiirite  colour  for  the  painting  of  their  persons  is  a  hrig^t 
scarlet ;  and  in  all  the  female  portraits  that  I  saw,  the  oen« 
tral  seam  occasioned  by  the  parting  of  the  hair,  which  ik 
smoothed  down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  oiled  to  keep 
it  flat  and  glossy,  was  invariably  painted  with  a  Ivight  scar* 
let  paint,  a  custom  abnost  universal  among  the  women  <xf 
Hindustan.  But  it  is  in  the  voluntary  infliction  of  self-tor* 
ture,  and  the  power  of  sustaining  pain  without  a  murmiDr, 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America  and 
of  Asia  is  most  striking.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  sdf* 
tortures  of  the  Hindus,  in  their  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
<<  chnrruck-poojah,"  or  festival  of  the  wheel — ^where  a  man 
permits  an  iron  hook  to  be  passed  through  the  fleshy  muar 
cles  of  his  loins,  and  is  thus  hoisted  up  to  a  wheel  and 
whirled  around  in  the  air  with  extraordinary  velocity,  as  wdl 
as  the  many  other  descriptions  of  self-imposed  torture  prao* 
tised  in  Hindustan— could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  this 
feature  of  resemblance  between  the  tribes  of  Asia  and 
America,  who  may  possibly  have  deacended  from  cme  com- 
mon stock. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

FtnoDtl  VkU  to  mum  Indian  Chiefii  at  New-Yoik.— The  Banks  and  Foiw,  Siooz  and 
.  loway  Tribea.— Anecdotaa  of  CoDTersation  with  the  Indian  Chiefs.— Oflering  of 
Prasente  to  the  Wife  and  Children  of  Kee-o-knk.— Stoical  Indifleienee  maniiSsted 
by  each.--Black-Hawk,  the  celebfated  Warrior,  and  his  Son.— Pantomimic  Coaver* 
sation  of  Mr^aodenhoff  with  an  Indian.— InTitation  to  visit  their  Camps  in  the  Far 
West.— Aneedotes  of  Life  among  the  Indians.— Arrival  of  a  third  Tribe  of  Indians  m 
JNew-York.— RodIj  of  Indisn  Chief  to  Oeneial  Fox.— Anecdotea  of  Indiana  respect- 
faig  Interest  of  Mooey .-^Belief  that  the  Indians  are  descended  from  the  Jews.— Facts 
and  Argnments  of  Major  Noah  and  others.— Striking  Similarity  of  many  of  their 
CQstoms  to  Jewish  Rites.— Retention  of  some  of  the  identical  Ejqprsssions  of  the 
Hebrews.— Authority  of  BCr.  Catlin  in  support  of  this  ResemUanee. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  hearing  the  lectures  and 
examining  the  collection  of  Mr.  Catlin  that  several  Indian 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  arrived  at  New- York  from  Wash* 
ington,  on  a  tonr  through  the  United  States,  where,  after 
they  had  concluded  their  treaties  at  the  Capitoly  it  was 
thought  desirable  they  should  be  taken  to  the  principal 
towns,  to  impress  them  with  a  strong  idea  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  American  people.  Among  them  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  Kee-o-kuk  and  Blaek* 
Hawk^  with  the  wife  and  younger  son  of  the  former,  ^<  tha 
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Roaring  TkmMfar."    There  w^e  about  Harty  of  thwe,  ^« 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway ;  while  at  another  hotel,  the  National,  on  the  op« 
poeite  flide  of  the  way,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Sioux  and  lo- 
waysy  the  two  latter  bedng  in  such  deadly  hostility  to  the  two 
former  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  place  them  in  the  same  building. 
We  went  to  see  both  parties,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
favourable  introduction  to  each,  and  were  accompanied  in 
both  our  visits  by  a  skilful  interpreter,  who  had  lived  among 
the  Indians  from  his  childhood.    The  Sauks  and  Foxes 
wwe  undoubtedly  the  finest  race  of  men ;  they  were  as  tall, 
stout,  and  muscular  as  the  very  best  specimen  of  men  that 
eonld  be  produced  from  the  yeomanry  of  England,  and  they 
were  as  Imrdy  and  robust  as  they  were  large  and  well  form* 
ed.    Their  costume  was  almost  wholly  made  up  of  skinsi 
fors,  and  feathers,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  woollen 
blanket  of  a  bright  scarlet,  saturated  with  the  vermillion 
paint  with  which  they  so  copiously  bedaub  the  body.    Their 
headdresses   were  mostly  feathers,   differently  arranged. 
They  all  wore  leather  coverings  fot  the  legs,  like  long  gai- 
ters, but  loose  over  the  foot,  and  with  innumerable  strips  of 
leather  trailing  after  them  at  considerable  length  behind  the 
heel,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  follow  them.     To  these 
gaiters  were  attached  a  number  of  silver  bells,  and,  whenever 
they  moved  or  walked,  it  was  an  evident  delight  to  them  to 
hear  the  tinkling  of  these  bells  and  the  rattle  of  the  various 
plates  of  metal  placed  at  different  points  about  their  gar* 
ments.     Their  weapons  were  the  tomahawk,  the  heavy« 
headed  and  spiked  iron  mace,  and  the  bow  and  arrow; 
their  conduct  was  characterized  by  a  dignified  reserve ;  and 
Aeir  sreat  aim  seemed  to  be,  not  to  mcinifest  the  least  feel- 
ing of  admiration  or  surprise  at  anything  they  saw.    They 
were  sufficiently  communicative  to  answer  all  our  questions^ 
but  always  briefly,  and  without  asking  others  in  their  turn* 
I  had  taken  in,  as  I  was  advised,  some  suitable  presents  for 
the  principal  personages  of  the  party ;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived without  the  slightest  symptom  of  satisfaction   by 
those  to  whom  they  were  offered,  excepting  in  one  instance. 
To  the  wife  of  the  chief  Kee-o-kuk  I  presented  a  very  hand* 
some  string  of  large  and  beautiful  beads,  suitable  for  a  neck- 
lace of  great  richness  and  fulness ;  but,  after  taking  them 
from  my  hands,  she  placed  them  in  her  bosom,  and  theui 
rolling  herself  in  a  vernuUicmed  blanket,  lay  down  at  her 
hnsband's  feet  on  the  floor,  without  mat  or  pillow,  and  sunk 
Inmost  instantly  to  sleep.    I  presented  to  her  eldest  son^ 
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^  The  Whistliiig  Thunder/'  a  hanibome  iyory  oaie>  contain- 
ing a  knife,  a  looking-glass,  and  some  other  things,  which 
he  also  received  with  the  same  indifference,  and  put  by, 
as  though  the  person  presenting  it  was  more  honoured 
than  himself  by  receiving  it.  To  the  younger  son,  a  little 
fellow  of  about  five  years  of  age,  I  gave  a  silver  whistle  and 
bells,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  children  in  England, 
with  a  fine  piece  of  red  coral  at  the  end ;  and  this  little- 
careature,  not  having  yet  been  trained  in  the  Indian  art  of  re* 
straining  the  expression  of  his  natural  emotions,  burst  out 
into  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  sounding  the  whistle,  ringing  the 
bells,  shrieking  with  pleasure,  and  dancing  about  the  room, 
exclaiming  every  now  and  then,  *^  A-oo-A-ha-oo,"  good, 
very  good,  and  clasping  my  knees  and  kissing  my  hand,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  the  men,  who  talked  to  him  with 
firowning  countenances,  but  could  not  repress  his  hilarity. 

The  8ioux  and  loways,  whom  we  visited  at  the  National* 
Hotel,  were  not  so  fine  a  race  of  men  as  the  Sauks  and  Fox** 
es,  nor  so  well  dressed,  but  they  were  far  more  communica* 
tive.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  talked  with  us  at  great  length. 
Mr.  Vandenhoff,  the  English  actor,  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  and,  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
scars  from  bums  running  up  the  arm  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  he  wished  to  know  how  it 
happened ;  but  the  interpreter  being  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  engaged,  he  was  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
Indian  except  through  the  language  of  pantomime ;  he  ac* 
cordingly  pointed  to  the  scars,  and  then,  by  a  variety  of  gig« 
nificant  signs,  indicated  his  wish  to  know  how  they  occurred, 
upon  which  the  chief  performed  these  several  motions :  He 
first  held  his  right  hand  horizontally  before  his  body,  as  if 
grasping  a  cup  or  basin,  while  with  his  right  he  perform* 
ed  the  motion  of  lifting  something  from  the  ground,  out  of 
which  he  poured  liquid  into  the  stationary  vessel.  He  then 
lifted  this  vessel  to  his  mouth,  and,  turning  back  his  head 
and  gurgling  his  throat,  made  signs  of  drinking  copiously. 
His  next  action  was  to  rise  and  reel  about,  as  though  grow- 
ing gradually  intoxicated,  until  he  became  unable  to  stand, 
when  he  described  a  large  heap  of  something,  with  flames  as* 
cending  and  falling ;  on  this  he  began  to  roU  about  with  ago* 
ny,  and  rub. his  right  arm  as  the  part  chiefly  affected.  Mr.. 
Vandenhoff  exclaimed,  '*  I  see  it !  whiskey,  whiskey  P'  at 
which  the  old  man  nodded  assent  with  a  smile.  The  fiict 
was,  as  we  afterward  learned,  that  the  white  people  had 
Qiade  him  drunk,  as  they  too  often  do,  with  ardent  spirits, 
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and  lie  bad  UOem  oa  a  brge  wood  fire»  and  dns  got  dread« 
foUy  burned. 

In  the  oonrse  of  conTeraation  with  the  chiefii  of  this  tribe, 
tbey  exi»e88ed  great  admiration  of  my  wife's  dress  and  or* 
naments,  and  were  especially  enamoured  with  the  feathov 
which  she  luqspened  then  to  wear  in  her  bonnet  With  my 
younger  son,  Leicesteri  they  were  even  still  more  pleased, 
and  were  quite  aatmiished  that  one  so  young  should  coma 
so  far  away  from  home,  over  the  "great  sea,"  of  uriiich  they 
seem  to  have  a  most  terrible  idea.  They  ai^ed  us  whether,  in 
the  course  of  our  journey,  we  intended  to  come  so  far  west 
as  their  prairies  and  forests ;  and  we  answered  that  this  waa 
what  we  intended,  and  hoped  to  accomplish ;  but  that  our 
stay  would  be  short,  as  we  should  desire  only  to  see  their 
country,  and  then  return  home,  without  settling  in  it.  This 
was  no  sooner  interpreted  to  them  than  several  Indian  voi- 
ces exclaimed,  as  we  afterward  learned,  "  Does  he  say  so  ? 
does  he  say  so  ?  He  is  welcome !  he  is  welcome !"  And, 
when  this  assurance  was  repeated,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe  advanced  to  me,  and  grasping  my  hand  firmly,  he  said, 
with  a  grave  countenance,  looking  at  me,  but  addressing 
himself  to  the  interpreter,  "  Tell  Siis  white  man  that  if  he 
eomes  to  see  us,  and  goes  away  again,  leaving  us  in  possea* 
aion  of  our  lands  undisturbed,  we  will  bless  his  name  for* 
ever.  The  white  men  come,  they  look  at  our  lands,  they 
take  them  from  us,  they  drive  us  far  oif ;  we  become  settled, 
they  disturb  us,  and  drive  us  farther  off  again,  because  they 
vrant  our  lands  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  we  like  not 
their  footsteps  ^  but  if  he  will  come,  and  share  our  feasts,  and 
smoke  our  calumet,  and  then  return  to  his  own  home,  we 
will  give  him  a  welcome  such  as  white  men  do  not  often  re- 
ceive." I  repeated  my  assurance,  and  even  ventured  to  add 
my  deep  regret  that  all  white  men  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  them  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  hunting* 
grounds  and  graves  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  sentiment  was 
one  that  evidently  touched  all  their  sympathies. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  a  melancholy  narrative  to  relate 
the  half  of  what  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear,  without  leaving 
New- York,  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  whites, 
vriio  teach  them  all  our  vices,  but  especially  drunkenness, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  defrauding  them,  while  thus  intoxicated, 
in  the  various  barguns  of  tr^c  and  sale  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  In  ad<Ution  to  this,  still  more  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded injuries  are  practised  by  whites  of  comparative  op- 
ulence upon  their  unsuspecting  females.    The  following  is 
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•bridged  from  a  Tery  interestkig  bnt  littie-kacmn  woik,  eii« 
titled  *^  Dragoon  Campaigns  to  the  Rocky  Mountuns," 
written  by  a  young  gentleman  of  New-York^  who  present* 
ed  me  with  a  copy,  and  who  states  that  he  bad  the  iiaets 
from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Indian  in  the  Far  West,  who  vp* 
peared  to  be  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  years. 

In  1814,  an  American  trader  of  considerable  influence, 
thinking  he  should  strengthen  his  mercantile  connexions 
among  the  Missouri  Indians,  suoceede)^  in  prevailing  <m 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  Omawha  tribe  of  In* 
dians  to  permit  lum  to  marry  one  of  their  daughters,  who 
was  remarkably  beautiful.  The  marriage  being  consumma* 
ted,  ^he  soon  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  one  of  which 
she  permitted  the  father  to  take  with  him  to  the  country  of 
the  whites,  and  the  other  she  retained  with  her.  On  his  re* 
turn,  however,  to  the  Indian  territory,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  married  a  white  wife  in  his  absence,  and  that  he  ncnir 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  second  child,  and  the  repu* 
diation  of  its  mother.  To  this,  of  course,  she  refused  her  as- 
sent. The  trader  then  offered  her  a  considerable  present  if 
she  would  go  away  and  leave  her  child ;  upon  which  she 
exclaimed,  ^<  Is  my  child  a  dog,  that  I  should  sell  him  for 
merchandiise  ?  You  cannot  drive  me  away ;  you  may  beat 
me,  it  is  true,  and  otherwise  abuse  me,  but  I  will  still  reiaaia 
with  you.  When  you  manried  me,  you  promised  to  use  me 
kindly  as  long  as  I  should  be  faithful  to  yon.  That  I  haw 
been  so,  no  one  can  deny.  Ours  was  not  a  marriage  con* 
tracted  for  a  season ;  no,  it  was  to  terminate  only  with  cm 
Kves.  I  was  then  a  young  girl,  and  might  have  been  uni* 
ted  to  an  Omawha  chief ;  but  I  am  now  an  old  woman,  hav* 
ing  had  two  children,  and  what  Omawha  will  regard  me  ? 
Is  not  my  right  paramount  to  that  of  your  other  wife  ?  She 
had  not  heard  of  me  before  you  possessed  her.  It  is  tme, 
her  skin  is  whiter  than  mine,  but  her  heart  cannot  be  more 
pure  towards  you,  nor  her  fidelity  more  rigid.''  Happily^ 
the  infant  was  secured  to  its  devoted  mother,  but  the  heart* 
less  wretch  of  a  trader  abandoned  her  forever.  Who  can 
wonder,  therefore,  when  the  Indians  are  continually  receiv* 
ing  injuries,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  blessings  from  the  hand  of 
the  white  man,  that  they  should  not  *'  l&e  his  footsteps  V^ 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  and  Sioox 
and  loways,  another  party  of  Indians  arrived  at  New*York^ 
consisting  of  Pawnees,  Omawhas,  and  Otoes.  We  saw  the 
whole  of  these  also,  but  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  tiiem 
to  deserve  a  detailed  descriptioh.    The  following  account  of 
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their  visit,  with  their  names,  is  giTen  in  the  New- York  Ex- 
press of  November,  30  1837 : 

"  The  delegation  from  several  tribes  of  Indians,  under  charge  of  Ma- 
jor Dougherty,  left  this  city  yesterday  for  Washington,  where  they  are 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  secretary  of  war. 

"  They  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  their  Tisit  to  the  city,  hav- 
ing spent  a  week,  and  visited  the  Navy-yard,  theatres,  museums,  &c.  On 
Saturday  they  visited  Mr.  Catlin  at  his  exhibition-room  in  Broadway, 
who  has  spent  several  years  among  them  and  other  tribes  of  Indians. 
After  viewmg  his  spleq^id  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
curiosities,  he  took  them  into  another  room,  where  he  had  several  of 
their  oWn  portraits,  which  they  discovered  at  once,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  delighted  at  the  sight  of  their  own  faces  on  the  canvass. 

**  They  were  received  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Council  at  the  City 
Hall  on  Saturday,  and  a  mat  variety  of  presents  were  made  themy 
oonsisting  of  red  and  blue  broadcloths,  knives,  glasses,  beads,  &c. 

"  During  their  visit  at  the  Navy-yard,  one  of  them  applied  the  match 
to  a  loaded  cannon  on  board  the  Hudson  :  the  effect  astonished  them  : 
one  of  them  said  he  thought  the  Great  Spirit  could  only  produce  thun* 
der,  but  he  had  now  seen  it  among  the  white  men ;  that,  /or  the  futnret 
the  Indian  would  avoid  collision  with  his  white  brethren,  as  he  was 
convinced  they  were  too  powerful  for  them. 

**  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  tribes  and  chiefs : 

SftAKD  PAWHBI  TSIBB. 

Sbouk-ka-ki-he-gah Horse  chief. 

La-char-e-ta-roox Fearless  chief. 

La-do-ke-ah Buffalo  bull. 

Ah-shaw-waw-aookste  ....  Medicine  horse. 

PAWmtC  TAPAOB  TBISB. 

La^kee^^tbo-me-ra^ha    ....  Little  chief . 

La-paw-koo-ro-loo Chief  partisan. 

liOO-ra-we-re-coo Bird  that  goes  to  war 

Ta-la-coosh-ca-roo-mah-an     •    .  Partisan  that  sings. 

PAWNBB  BEPUBLICAN  TRIBE. 

Ah-shaw-la^coots-ah      ....  Mole  in  the  face. 

La-shaw-le-straw-hix     ....  Man  chief. 

La-wee-re-coo-re-shaw-we     .    •  War  chief. 

Ss-sh-ke-nule-ie^soo     ....  TheChyenne. 

PAWXBB  LOUP  TBIBB. 

Le-shaw-loo-laple-hoo    ....  Big  chief. 

IjO-lock-to>hoo-lah Handsome  pipe  in  his  hand. 

La-wa-he-coots-la-sha*no  .    .    •  Brave  chief; 

Shar-e-tar-reesh Ill-natured  man. 

OMAWBA  BACO  TRIBE. 

Ki-he-ffah-waw-shu-she     .    .    .  Brave  chief. 

Om-pan-tong-gah Big  elk. 

8ha-dah*mon-ne There  he  goes. 

Nom4>ah-mon-ne Double-wcdker. 

OTOB  TBIBB. 

Maw-do-ne-sah He  who  surrounds. 

Ko-way-ke-vug-ga He  who  strikes  two  at  once. 

Raw-no-way*waw-krah     •    .    .  Loose  pipe-handle. 

We-ree-Too-ta He  who  exchanges. 
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Duoring  the  stay  of  t^ese  Indians  in  New- York,  they  wor^ 
as  much  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  inhabitants  as  they 
would  have  been  to  the  residents  of  London.  Wherever 
they  wenty  whether  to  the  theatre  or  the  museums  the  Bat-> 
tery  ch:  the  steamboat,  crowds  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
had  never  before,  perhaps,  seen  so  many  Indians,  and  of  such 
distant  tribes,  in  their  lives,  followed  them  in  the  streets,  and 
their  hotels  were  crowded  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Suck 
are  the  revolutions  of  things,  that  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
who  less  than  two  centuries  ago  were  the  aole  occupants  of 
the  very  island  on  which  New- York  is  built,  are  now  stran* 
gers  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  r^ly  made  by  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  General 
Knox,  who  was  entertaining  in  the  city  of  New* York  a 
deputation  from  the  tribes,  is  full  of  melsocholy  truth ;  and 
perhaps  it  interested  me  the  more,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  fate  of  the  Indians  of  the  West  to  those  of  the  East,  as 
both  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  dominiow 
by  their  white  conquerors;  for  the  language  used  by  the 
Indian  of  America  is  precise^  that  which  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  used  by  a  nstive  Indian  of  Malabar,  of  Coffo* 
mandel,  or  of  BengaL 

<^  What  makes  you  ^o  melancholy  ?"  said  General  Knox 
to  the  Indian  chief,  ^ho  was  observed  to  be  very  thoughtfid 
amid  the  gayeties  of  the  entertainment  prepared  for  himself 
and  his  brethrea  of  the  forest.  "  I  will  tell  you,  brother^*' 
was  the  chiefs  reply :  *^  I  have  been  looking  at  your  beau* 
tiful  city,  yoor  great  waters,  full  of  ships,  your  fine  country, 
and  I  see  how  prosperous  you  all  are.  But,  then,  I  could 
not  help  chinking  that  this  fine  country  was  once  ours.  Our 
ancestors  lived  here.  They  enj<^ed  it  as  their  own,  m 
peace.  It  vras  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  diem  and  to 
their  children.  At  last  white  men  came  in  a  grei^  canoe ; 
ihey  only  asked  to  let  ^em  tie  it  to  a  tree,  lest  the  water 
should  canry  it  away.  We  consented.  They  then  said 
some  of  their  people  were  sick)  and  they  asked  permiasiMi 
to  land  them,  and  put  them  under  the  shade  of  the  treesi 
The  ice  came,  and  they  could  not  go  away.  They  then 
begged  a  piece  of  land  to  build  wigwams  for  the  winter^ 
We  granted  it  to  them.  They  then  asked  com  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  We  furnished  it  out  of  our  own  scanty 
supply*    They  promised  to  go  awav  when  the  ice  melted. 
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When  this  happened,  instead  of  going  away  as  they  had 
promised,  they  pointed  to  the  big  guns  round  the  wigwams, 
and  they  said,  *  We  shall  stay  here.'  Afterward  came 
more.  They  brought  intoxicating  drinks,  of  which  the  In- 
dians became  fond.  They  persuaded  them  to  sell  them  our 
land,  and,  finally,  have  driven  us  back,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water,  the  fish,  and  the  oys- 
ters. They  have  scared  away  our  game.  My  people  are 
wasting  away.  We  live  in  the  want  of  all  things,  while 
you  are  enjoying  abundance  in  our  fine  and  beautiful  coun- 
try. This  makes  me  sorry,  brother,  and  I  cannot  help  it.'' 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  at  New- York 
by  an  elderly  gentleman,  nearly  seventy,  who  had  passed 
many  years  with  the  Indians,  both  in  the  early  and  middle 
periods  of  lus  life.  He  was  at  one  time  deputed  to  treat 
widi  the  tribe  of  Oneidas,  west  of  Lake  Erie,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  tract  of  their  land,  and  the  payment  of 
100,000  dollars  wa*  agreed  to  be  given  to  them  for  it.  The 
Indians,-  who  have  no  conception  of  numbers  beyond  a  hun- 
dred, could  not  be  madt^  to  comprehend  how  much  this  sum 
was,  until  a  number  of  kegs  or  barrels  were  procured  and 
ranged  along  in  line,  and  tb^  number  of  these  kegs  which 
100,000  dollars  would  fill  gav^  them  some  idea  of  their 
multiplicity ;  while  a  conception  ^f  their  weight  was  con- 
veyed by  describing  how  many  bosses  it  would  require  to 
(sarry  them  if  they  were  loaded  on  their  backs.  It  was  then 
thought  that  this  great  sum  was  too  ^ge  to  be  divided 
among  the  Indians  at  one  time,  as  it  wohld  probably  soon 
be  all  spent,  and  they  would  then  be  destitme.  To  provide 
against  this,  it  was  suggested  that  the  principal  sum  should 
be  deposited  in  the  United  States'  Bank ;  that  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  should  be  made  perpetual  trustees 
for  its  custody ;  and  that  the  interest  of  this  sum,  at  seven 
per  cent.,  or  7000  dollars,  should  be  divided  among  them 
every  year  forever. 

This  proposition  was  much  approved  of;  but  the  Indians 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  what  a  bank  was,  or  how 
7000  dollar^  could  be  paid  to  them  every  year  from  this 
bank,  and  the  100,000  still  remain  undiminished.  Among 
the  various  suppositions  in  which  they  indulged  on  this  sul^ 
ject,  one  was,  that  the  bank  was  a  place  where,  by  some 
'  extraordinary  process,  silver  increased  in  bulk  and  sise  by 
one  seventh  in  every  year,  and  that  the  7000  dollars  was  to 
be  made  out  of  the  yearly  increase  of  the  metal  by  growth^ 
when  the  surplus  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  ml* 
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kwed  to  grow  again.  Aiiothe?  belief  was,  that  when  the 
doUars  were  put  into  this  mysterious  bank,  they  propagated 
and  increased  their  kind,  and  that  the  7000  fuU-grown  dol-. 
lars  were  taken  out  of  the  100,000,  and  their  places  left  to 
be  supplied  by  the  little  dollars  growing  up  to  be  big  ones, 
like  the  rest.  The  more  general  belief  was,  however,  that 
the  bank  was  a  place  where  a  peculiar  soil  existed,  in  which 
the  dollars  were  sown,  like  grain,  and  every  year  produced 
a  crop,  which  was  to  furnish  the  7000  dollars  of  annual  in* 
twest.  So  general  was  this  belief,  that  the  gentleman  wha 
made  the  purchase  was  often  afterward  asked  whether  tha 
seasons  were  favourable,  and  the  crop  promising  at  Phila-> 
delphia,  so  that  they  might  be  certain  of  receiving  their  full 
share. 

In  the  annual  division  of  this  sum,  he  said  that  each  father 
received  a  share  pr<^ortioned  to  the  number  of  his  children ; 
and  that  each  person  c<»niiig  to  the  place  of  division  brought 
his  blanket,  which  he  spread  on  the  ground,  laying  on  it  a 
number  of  short  sticks,  indicating  the  number  of  his  family, 
and  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  these  had  an  equal  por* 
tion.  They  have  no  individual  property  except  in  their 
tents,  horses,  weapons,  and  apparel ;  all  eke  is  held  in  com* 
munity,  and  the  chief  and  the  humbler  Indians  all  share 
alike. 

Ah  opinion  has  oi^ten  been  expressed  that  the  Indians  of 
America  are  descendants  of  some  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ; 
but  this  opinion  had  never,  perhaps,  been  put  forth,  with  all 
the  data  on  which  it  was  founded,  until  of  late.  So  recently 
as  the  year  1837,  Major  Noah,  the  editor  of  the  New- York 
Evening  Star,  and  himself  a  Jew  of  some  learning,  delivered 
a  public  lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  New- York,  at  Clinton  Hall,  intended  to  establish  this 
fact ;  and  the  following  are  among  the  most  prominent  points 
established  in  that  discourse. 

The  latest  notice  that  is  given  of  the  dispersed  tribes  of 
Israel  in  the  Sacred  Writings  is  in  the  Book  of  Esdras, 
where  the  following  verses  occur : 

'^  Whereas  thou  sawest  another  peaceable  multitude :  these 
are  the  ten  tribes  which  were  carried  away  {prisoners  out  of 
their  own  land  in  the  time  of  Osea,  whom  Salmanazar,  king 
of  Assyria,  led  away  captive,  and  he  carried  them  over  tha 
waierB,  so  that  they  came  unto  another  land." 
•  '^  They  took  this  counsel  among  themselves,  that  they 
would  leave  the  multitude  of  the  heatheny  and  go  into  a  far- 
ther country,  wherein  mankind  never  dwelt,  that  they  might 
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iktfe  ke«p  their  «tttCulet|  which  tbey  never  kept  ia  their  own 
lend  (Afl^ie):  and  there  wee  a  great  way  to  go,  namely, 
«  fear  and  a  half.** 

It  10  eoppoeed  that  these  tribes  marched  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  WNrtheast  of  Asia,  aome  remainittg 
by  the  way  in  Tartary  and  Chiiia ;  in  proof  of  wMch,  Ben* 
jamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  in  the  elerenth  century 
through  Persia,  mentions,  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
that  country,  at  the  time  of  the  decree  of  Ahasnems,  there 
were  at  leaat  300,000  Jews.  Alvares,  in  his  history  of  Chi* 
m,  states  that  there  had  been  Jews  living  in  that  kingdom 
ibr  many  hundreds  of  years.  Some  went  to  India,  as  a 
Hebrew  letter  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin-Cbma,  written  to  their 
brethren  at  Amsterdam,  gives,  as  the  date  of  their  coming 
into  that  country,  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  con- 
quered the  Holy  Lfand,  and  made  Jijdea  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  was  some  time  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

From  the  various  parts  of  Asia  it  is  believed  that  the 
more  enterprising  and  persevering  went  on  gradually  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  to  its  northeastern  extremity,  till  they 
arrived  at  Behring's  Straits,  where,  during  the  winter,  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  to  cross  over  to  the  nearest  part  <tf 
the  Continent  of  America,  a  distance  of  less  than  thirty 
miles,  and  this  rendered  more  easy  by  the  existence  of  the 
Copper  Islands  in  the  way.  Here  it  is  believed  that,  do* 
ring  a  course  of  two  thousand  years,  they  spread  them- 
selves from  this  point  northward  to  Labrador,  and  southward 
to  Cape  Horn,  multiplying  as  they  proceeded;  some  settling 
in  every  part,  but  more  populously  in  the  rich  countries  and 
agreeable  climate  of  Central  America,  including  California, 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Pern. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus, 
those  races  now  called  Indians  were  found  in  very  differ^ 
ent  stages  of  civilization.  They  were  not  all  either  rude, 
or  savage,  or  ferocious ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  remarkable  for  qualities  that  bespoke 
a  noble  ori^n.  They  had  simple  but  sublime  ideas  of  a 
SttiNreme  Bemg,  unmixed  with  the  least  tincture  of  idolatry; 
they  had  cotvage,  constancy,  humanity,  hospitality,  elo- 
quence, love  of  their  families,  and  fidelity  to  friends.  It  is, 
'  however,  in  the  religious  belief  and  ceremonies  of  the  In- 
dians, more  than  in  anything  else,  that  their  resemblance  to 
the  people  from  whom  they  are  believed  to  have  descended 
is  to  be  traced ;  and  the  chief  points  of  these  are  thus  enn* 
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merated :  Ist^'  Their  belief  in  one  God.  Sd,  Their  ooiiq>u« 
tation  of  time  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  moon.  3d, 
Their  division  of  the  year  into  seasons  corresponding  with 
the  Jewish  festivals,  of  the  feast  of  flowers,  the  day  of 
atonement,  the  feast  of  the  tabernacle,  and  other  religious 
holydays.  4th,  The  erection  of  a  temple  after  the  manner 
ef  the  Jews,  with  an  ark  of  the  covenant  and  altars.  5th, 
The  division  of  their  nation  into  tribes,  with  a  chief  or 
grand  sachem  at  their  head.  6th,  Their  laws  of  sacrifices, 
ablutions,  marriages,  ceremonies  in  war  and  peace,  the  pro* 
hibition  of  certain  food,  according  to  the  Mosaic  rule,  theii: 
traditions,  history,  character,  appearance,  affinity  of  their 
language  to  the  Hebrew,  and,  nnally,  by  that  everlasting 
covenant  of  heirship  exhibited  in  a  perpetual  transmission 
of  its  seal  in  their  flesh. 

Such  are  the  points  enumerated  by  Major  Noah  in  his 
discourse;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  it  be  adduces 
proofs,  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  very  eminent  per«^ 
sons,  whose  authorities  he  cites.  Among  these  are  named 
Adair,  Heckewelder,  Charlevoix,  M'Kenzie,  Bartram,  Bel- 
trami, Smith,  Penn,  and  Mr.  Simon,  the  last  of  whom  h|Bui 
written  a  highly-interesting  work  on  this  subject.  Major 
Noah  says  that  all  these  writers  were  struck  with  resem* 
blances  among  the  customs  of  the  Indians  to  those  with 
wbieh  they  were  acquainted  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  but 
the  fact  of.  Major  Noah  being  a  Jew  himself,  gives  him 
great  advantage  over  even  all  these,  from  his  personal  ac« 
quaintance  with  Jewish  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  u^ges, 
in  all  the  minutis  of  their  details. 

They  call  the  Supreme  Being  Lo^ak  (Light)  hh-torhoola^ 
oba;  which,  says  the  writer,  is  distinctly  Hebrew,  and 
means  *^  The  great,  supreme,  beneficent  Holy  Spirit  of  Fire, 
who  resides  above."  They  have  another  name  for  the  Dei- 
ty, which,  like  the  Jews,  they  never  use  in  common  speech, 
but  only  when  performing  their  most  sacred  rebgious  rites, 
and  then  they  most  solemnly  divide  it  into  syllables,  with 
intermediate  words,  so  as  not  to  pronounce  the  ineffable 
name  at  once.  In  the  sacred  dances  at  the  feast  of  the  firsts 
firuits,  they  sing  Alelujah  and  Mesheha^  from  the  Hebrew 
of  Mesheachy  the  Messiah,  ^Uhe  anointed  one,"  exclaim* 
ing  "  Yoj  mesheha,"  "  fle,  mesheha,"  "  TFoA,  mesheha," 
4hus  making  the  Alelujah,  the  Meshiah,  the  Jehovah.  On 
jome  occasions  they  sing  ^^  ShUu^yOy  Shilu-hej  Skilu-wah^^^ 
the  three  terminations  making  up,  in  their  order,  the  four- 
lettered  Pivine  name  in  Hebrew,  and  Skilu  being  evident- 
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hf  **  SUloth  the  mewengnry  the  peace^maker."  The 
ber  of  Hebrew  words  used  in  their  leligious  aerricee  ie, 
BBLjB  Major  Noah^  incredible,  and  he  gives  abundant  inatan- 
cet ;  among  which,  the  name  of  lightning  is  Eloakj  and  the 
nunbling  <^  thunder  is  called  Bineah^  firom  the  Hebiew 
word  Ruachj  or  spirit. 

The  Indians  divide  the  jear  into  four  seasons,  with  festi* 
vals  peculiar  to  each ;  they  oalcnlate  by  moons,  and  celebrate, 
as  the  Jews  do,  the  berachak  helebana^  '^the  blessing  for  the 
new  moon."  The  chief  priest  wears  a  breastplate  of  a 
white  conchrshell,  ornamented  so  as  to  resemble  the  {»«• 
cious  stones  in  the  Vrimy  and  he  binds  his  brow  with  a 
wreath  of  swan's  feathers,  aj^d  wears  a  tuft  of  white  feath- 
ers which  he  calls  Yaiina,  The  Indians  have  their  ark, 
which  they  invariably  carry  with  them  to  battle,  and  never 
suffer  it  to  rest  on  the  ground  or  to  be  unguarded ;  and 
Aey  have  as  great  faith  in  the  power  of  their  ark  as  the  Is- 
raelites ever  had  in  theirs.  **  No  person,"  says  Adair,  ^*  is 
ever  permitted  to  open  all  the  coverings  of  this  ark ;  and 
fifadition  informs  them  that  curiosity  havkig  induced  three 
different  persons  to  examine  the  mvsterious  shell,  they  vrere 
hnmediately  punished  for  their  profanation  by  blindness,  the 
very  punishment  threatened  to  the  Jews  for  daring  to  look 
upon  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

Their  observance  of  a  great  day  of  atonement,  about  die 
same  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  observed  by  the  Jews, 
attended  with  many  of  the  same  ceremonies,  and  for  the 
same  object,  is  extremely  remarkable;  and  as  it  respects 
sacrifices,  the  resemblance  is  even  still  more  striking.  The 
bathings,  ablutions,  and  anointings  are  Jewish  in  their  char- 
acter, as  is  also  the  abstaining  from  eatine  the  blood  of  any 
animal,  from  the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  of  fish  without  scales, 
and  other  animals  and  birds  deemed  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
be  impure.  Women  caught  in  adultery  are  stoned  to  death, 
as  among  the  Jews  of  old ;  and,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law,  die 
brother  is  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother  if  he 
die  without  issue. 

Of  the  authors  who  have  written  in  support  of  these  views 
there  is  a  very  long  catalogue,  and  some  of  very  early  date. 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  learned  Jew,  who  flourished  about 
1650,  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  de- 
scended from  the  Israelites ;  this  was  soon  after  the  discov* 
ery  of  America  by  Columbus.  William  Penn,  the  Quaker, 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
raqpected  this  descent ,  says,  in  one  oi  his  letters  to  his  friends 
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•lA  England;  of  the  Indians^  ^'  I  foQn4  them  with  like  coioi- 
•  tenanees  to  the  Hebrew  races.  I  concdder  these  people  as 
under  a  dark  night,  vet  they  believe  in  God  and  immortal- 
ity, without  the  aid  of  metaphyaioe.  They  reckon  by  moons, 
they  offer  their  fir8t-r4)e  fruits,  they  have  a  kind  of  feast  of 
tabernacles,  they  are  said  to  lay  their  altars  with  twelve 
stones ;  they  mourn  a  year,  and  observe  the  Jewish  law  with 
respect  to  separation."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty,  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  Emanuel  de  Meseray,  a  Portuguese  hia- 
torian  of  the  Brazils,  Monsieur  de  Guignes,  the  French  hia- 
torian  of  China,  Beltrami,  the  Italian  traveller,  who  discov- 
ered the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  all  concur  in  this  view ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsey,  who  published  has 
Travels  in  America  in  1801,  says,  ^'  It  is  curious  and  pleas- 
ing to  find  how  the  customs  of  these  people  comport  with 
the  laws  of  Moses."  He  afterward  adds,  ^'  It  is  a  sound 
truth  that  the  Indians  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes ; 
and  time  and  investigation  will  more  and  more  enforce  its 
-  acknowledgment." 

Among  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  were  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized,  though  all  s{Mringing  from  the 
same  stock,  the  resemblances  were  more  manifest.  Mon- 
tesini,  who  travelled  in  South  America,  states  that  '*  his  In« 
dian  guide  admitted  to  him  that  his  God  was  called  Adonai  ; 
and  he  acknowledged  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  his 
ancestors,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of 
Beuben.  He  was,  in  short,  a  perfect  Jew ;  immense  num- 
bers like  himself  were  said  by  him  to  live  behind  the  Cor^ 
dilleras."  Acoasta  mentions  that  they  have  a  tradition  rel- 
ative to  the  great  deluge ;  that  they  preserve  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision; and  in  Peru  they  eat  the  paschal  lamb.  He 
adds  that  the  Mexicans  point  out  the  variouB  stations  by 
which  their  ancestors  advanced  into  the  country,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  route  by  which  they  must  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica, supposing  them  to  have  emigrated  from  Asia.  Manas- 
seh  Ben  Israel  declares  that  the  Indians  of  Mexico  had  a 
tradition  that  their  magnificent  places  of  worship  had  been 
built  by  a  people  who  wore  their  beards,  and  were  more  an- 
cient than  their  incas.  Escobartus  affirms  that  he  frequently 
heard  the  southern  tribes  repeat  the  sacred  notes  Hal'le'lH^ 
yah;  and  Malvenda  states  that  several  tombstones  were 
/ound  on  St.  Michael's  with  ancient  Hebrew  characters. 
When  the  Spaniards  invaded  Mexico,  the  Cholula  was  con* 
sidered  a  holy  city  by  the  natives,  in  which  the  high-priest, 
Quetzacolti  preached  ^^  peace  to  maui"  and  would  permit 
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no  other  offerings  to  the  Master  of  Life  than  the  first-fimitB 
of  the  harvest.  ^^  We  know  by  our  traditions,"  said  the 
venerable  prince  Montezuma  to  the  Spanish  general  Cortes, 
^^  that  we  who  inhabit  the  country  are  not  the  natives,  but 
strangers  who  came  from  a  great  distance." 

As  striking  a  resemblance  as  any  of  the  preceding  Is  pre- 
sented between  the  great  temple  founded  in  Mexico  by  the 
Inca  Yupanque  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  of  which  many 
think  it  was  a  copy ;  so  remarkable  was  it  for  its  resemblance 
to  this  in  its  size,  its  plan,  and  its  wealth.  Clavagero  and  De 
Vega,  speaking  of  the  Indian  temple,  say  thus :  ^<  The  altar 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple ;  there  were  many  doors 
to  the  building,  all  of  which  were  plated  with  gold ;  and  the 
four  walls,  the  whole  way  round,  were  crowned  with  a  rich 
golden  garland  more  than  an  ell  in  width.  Round  the  tem- 
ple were  five  square  pavilions,  whose  tops  were  in  the  form 
of  pyramids.  The  fifth  was  lined  entirely  with  gold,  and 
was  for  the  use  of  the  royal  high-priest  of  sacrifices."  Lord 
Kingsborough,  in  his  Travek,  not  only  declares  that  this 
temple  at  Palenque  was  built  by  the  Jews,  but  that  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  Solomon's  Temple,  being  pre- 
cisely after  the  model  described  by  Ezekiel. 

All  this  is  so  remarkable— and  much  more  than  is  here 
condensed  is  adduced  in  the  form  of  evidence  in  Major 
Noah's  Discourse— that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
it ;  and  if  the  opinions  of  competent  authorities,  the  customs 
of  the  people  still  preserved  and  now  existing,  as  well  as 
their  own  traditions  as  to  their  origin,  all  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion,  the  inference  is  irresistible.  Du  Pratz,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  Natchez  tribe, 
**  Whence  come  you  ?"  says  that  they  answered  him  thus : 
^^  All  that  we  know  is,  that  our  fathers,  to  come  hither,  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  9un,  and  came  from  the  place  where 
he  rises.  They  were  long  in  their  journey,  they  were  nearly 
perishing,  and  were  brought  to  this  wilderness  of  the  sun- 
setting  without  seeking  it." 

The  latest,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  best  authority  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  is  Mr.  Catlin,  who  lived  so 
many  years  among  them,  and  whom  we  so  often  saw  in 
New- York,  with  his  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
Indian  portraits,  dresses,  weapons^  and  curiosities.  This 
gentleman,  while  he  enumerates  very  many  of  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  Indians,  which  he  thinks  are  clearly  of 
Jewish  origin,  says,  '^  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  travel- 
ler in  an  Indian  country  as  evidence  of  the  Indians  being  of 
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Jewish  oiigm  (and  if  is  certainly  a  yery  forcible  one),  is  the 
dose  resemblance  which  they  generally  bear,  in  certain  ex« 
pression  of  countenance^  to  those  people." 

This  subject  might  be  pursued  to  great  length ;  but  I 
purposely  refrain,  from  the  conviction  ti^t  enough  has  been 
adduced  of  fact,  reasoning,  and  authority,  to  prove  at  least 
the  extreme  probability  of  the  Indians  of  America  being 
really  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  of  old ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  belief  in  their  Asiatic  origin  was  strongly  im» 
pressed  on  my  own  mind  from  all  I  tow  of  the  Indians  here ; 
while  there  appears  to  me  nothing  in  their  present  state  and 
condition  which  may  not  be  e^j  accounted  ftxr  by  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  which  have  passed  since  their  migrati«s 
jfirst  began. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

tmnnvcimt  InstitutioiM  of  the  Americsns.— This  a  very  pronmMfit  Fratore  of  the  Ifs* 
tional  Policy.— A  loMhooss  for  tba  Poor  at  BoUeTao.--Datch  Farm  for  chariuUo  Lf 
hour  OD  Long  IsIaDd.—House  of  Refoge  for  destitute  Boys  and  Girls.— Asylum  for  the 
loasoe  at  Blooimngdala — Instances  of  ferocioas  Manners  in  the  Western  States.— 
Indiflerenoe  of  the  Amerieaa  Editors  to  soch  thinas.— Murder  of  a  Member  of  the 
Legislatare  by  the  Speaker.— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  New- York^  Visit 
' '     ■        ■"  '     '  loarantme 


of  the  Indiana  to  this  Inatittttion.— Bene? olent  Institutions  for  ijean 
Hoopital  on  Suten  laland.— Seaman's  Retreat  supported  by  the  Fands  of  the  Siata^ 
—Seaman's  Snug  Harbour,  for  the  Merchant  Service.— Benevolent  Institutions  for 
Seametf  oontiooed.— Asylnm  for  the  Blind  at  Bellevne.— American  8eamao*8  Friend 
Society,  in  Foreign  Ports.  —  Sailor's  Magaaioe,  and  Sailor's  Ubrary  supplied. — 
Seaman's  Savinga  Bank,  Mariner's  Chnrcb,  Bethel  Society.— Institution  for  the  Sop- 

Svt  and  toatroction  of  the  Blind.— Origm,  Progrses,  and  preeent  ConditioD  of  this 
sUblishment^— Asylnm  for  Cying-in  Women,  and  Di^Mnsary.— Society  for  the  i«f- 
ormation  of  Juvenile  Delinqnenta. 

I  TURN  to  that  which  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
praiseworthy  features  in  the  American  character^  their  steady 
and  liberal  patronage  of  benevolent  institutions,  a  great  num« 
ber  of  which  we  visited,  and  all  with  much  pleasure,  from 
the  excellence  of  their  management,  the  evident  utitity  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established,  and  the  amount 
of  the  good  they  effect. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  spacious  almshouse,  situated  at  a 
place  called  Bellevue,  about  three  miles  beyond  New- York, 
on  the  shore  of  the  East  River.  Into  this  asylum  are  re« 
ceived  all  persons  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenne,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  them,  from  what- 
ever cause.     Real  and  undoubted  want  is  the  only  qualifica^ 
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tion  for  admission.  The  expenses  of  this  establishment  are 
thus  defrayed :  For  such  of  the  inmates  as  are  citizens  of 
the  City  of  New- York,  the  municipal  authorities  pay  a  stipu- 
lated sum  per  head,  per  day,  out  of  the  municipal  taxes ; 
for  those  who  belong  to  particular  counties  in  the  State  of 
New- York,  the  financial  authorities  of  such  counties  pay  the 
same  rate ;  those  that  belong  to  other  states  are,  after  a  given 
period,  transferred  to  the  almshouses  of  such  states;  and 
all  foreigners,  who  are  principally  emigrants,  have  their  ex- 

Enses  paid  by  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States, 
general  there  are  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  in 
this  establishment ;  but  the  late  pressure  on  the  mercantile 
classes  having  led  to  a  great  stagnation  of  employment 
among  the  labouring  classes,  the  number  is  accordingly 
much  augmented. 

Another  excellent  establishment  exista  on  Long  Island, 
called  the  Dutch  Farm,  where  a  large  area  of  ground  has 
been  purchased,  and  buildings  erected ;  and  to  which  all 
boys  taken  up  as  vagrante,  without  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  but  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime,  are 
taken  and  put  to  labour  at  various  occupations,  in  which 
they  nearly  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  wholesome  discipline 
of  mental  culture  and  moral  training,  so  that  many  of  them 
become,  in  after  life,  worthy  members  of  society,  and  al- 
most^ all  acquire  the  power  of  maintaining  themselves  in 
honesty  and  independence. 

A  third  is  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  which  all  youths  of 
both  sexes,  under  maturity,  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crime,  are  taken  for  reformation.  JVhen  we  visited  this 
establishment,  we  found  there  about  two  hundred  boys  and 
fifty  girls.  They  were  kept  in  separate  apartments,  each 
under  superintendents  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  what  struck  us 
as  remarkable  was,  that,  though  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  conviction  of  crime  would  level  all  distinctions,  as  they 
were  all  convicted  criminals  alike,  yet  here  the  black  and 
coloured  children  were  made  to  sit  in  one  part  of  the  room, 
and  the  whites  in  another.  Both  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
discipline,  and  every  hour  of  their  time  was  fully  employed 
in  some  useful  or  improving  labour.  They  exhibited,  as  we 
thought,  the  worst  collection  of  countenances  we  had  ever 
seen ;  and  in  their  heads  and  faces  the  phrenologist  and 
physiognomist  would  both  have  found  abundant  proofs  of 
the  general  truth  of  their  theories,  that  the  shape  of  the  era* 
nium  and  the  expression  of  the  features  are  often  faithful 
indexes  of  the  minds  within. 
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The  Asylom  for  the  Insane  was  another  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  Which  we  visited  here.  It  is  situated  at  a  beau- 
tiful spot  called  Bloomingdale,  about  seven  miles  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  New- York  to  the  northward,  the 
House  of  Refuge  being  only  about  two  miles  out  of  town  in 
the  same  direction.  The  founder  of  this  institution  was  a 
Quaker,  and  the  members  of  this  exemplary  and  benevolent 
body  still  take  the  warmest  interest  in  its  superintendence 
and  direction.  It  was  in  the  company  of  a  worthy  family 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Mott,  that  we  vis- 
ited most  of  these  institutions,  and  we  spent  the  entire  day 
with  them  at  the  Asylum  in  Bloomingdale. 


The  house  ia  pleasahtly  situated,  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  so  that  from  its  terrace  the 
view  is  at  once  extensive  and  beautiful ;  the  noble  Hudsoni 
with  its  lofty  western  cliffs,  appearing  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  East  River  on  the  other.  It  is  surrounded  with  pleasure 
grounds  and  spacious  buildings,  all  adapted  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  establishment,  and  is  well  placed  for  health, 
beauty  of  prospect,  and  exercise.  It  is  a  melancholy  duty 
to  visit  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,. and 
painful  to  narrate  in  detail  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case.  For  myself,  indeed,  after  seeing  and  conversing  with 
some  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  though  I  found  them  more 
happy  than  I  had  expected  in  their  persons  and  minds— 
though  they  were  provided  with  every  comfort,  in  space, 
cleanliness,  apparel,  bedding,  books,  instruments,  music, 
flowers,  and,  indeed,  everything  that  could  cheer  and  de- 
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light  them— I  wet  to  or&cotno  by  the  strmiglh  of  my  feel- 
iiigB  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  for  a  period  iato  a  room  almie, 
and  seek  relief  in  tears,  while  the  recollection  of  all  that  I 
heard  and  saw  made  me  dejected  for  several  days.  Mr.  Mott 
told  me  that  this  was  the  eiSect  produced  frequently  on  him ; 
but  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  his  viB- 
its,  had  enabled  him  to  fortify  himself  in  some  degree  for 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  a  director  and  visiteri 
though  never  without  some  pain. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  whole 
management  of  this  establishment,  as  it  respects  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  building,  the  furniture,  the  food,  the  ven- 
tilation, the  amusements  and  recreations,  and,  indeed,  all 
that  can  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
They  go  out  in  parties  to  take  exercise,  by  walking  or  ri- 
ding in  the  open  air  every  day,  under  the  care  of  their  re- 
spective keepers,  and  behave  with  great  propriety ;  once  a 
month  they  are  indulged  with  a  ball,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  superintendent ;  and  it  was  stated  that  all  parties,  but 
especially  the  females,  look  forward  to  this  monthly  ball  with , 
the  most  pleasing  anticipations,  prepare  dresses  for  it  with 
great  care,  and  are  more  frequently  sobered  down  from  an 
approaching  fit  of  anger  or  violence  by  being  told  that,  if 
they  do  not  behave  well,  they  shall  not  go  to  the  ball,  than 
by  almost  any  other  means  that  have  yet  been  tried.  The 
whole  system  of  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
exciting  all  the  good  feelings  and  repressing  the  bad ;  of 
substituting  the  allurement  of  hope  for  the  terror  of  fear ; 
of  making  affection  and  respect  the  leading  motives  of  ac- 
tion :  and  the  success  that  has  attended  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment justifies  its  permanent  adoption. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  a  number  of  persons  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  many  of  them  filling  important  and  distinguish- 
ed stations  in  life,  who  might  fa^  more  appropriately  placed 
as  inmated  of  this  Asylum  than  suffered  to  remain  at  large, 
and  commit  the  outrages  upon  society  of  which  they  are 
guilty.  The  American  papers  daily  teem  with  proofs  of 
this ;  but,  as  specimens  of  life  and  manners  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  the  following  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient : 

"A  FATAL  RENCOUNTER. 

<*  A  fatal  reneounter  took  place  on  the  18th  inst.  (Nov.)  at  the  OpetoOr 
sas  racecoaree,  between  Thomas  Reeves  and  Samuel  Fisher,  the  for- 
mer a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  an 
elderly  gentteman  of  sixty. 
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«*  It  appears  that  Reeves  came  aimed  to  the  place  with  a  Very  large 
bowie-uife.  By  some  means,  his  clothes  were  disarranged,  uid  the 
knife  became  visible  to  the  sunonnding  spectators.  Mr.  Fisher,  noti* 
dngthe  appearance  of  the  weapon,  asked  Mr.  Reeves,  playfully  and  in 
Jest,  for  what  purpose  he  carried  such  a  deadly  instrument.  Reeves  im* 
mediately  answered^  *  To  kill  yoa,  God  d— n  you :'  whereupon  he  in* 
Btantly  (brew  the  knife,  and  was  in  the  act  of  plunging  it  into  the  body 
of  Fisher,  when  he  was  arrested  in  the  act  by  a  by-stander,  who,  picking 
up  a  club  that  presented  itself,  told  Reeves  that  if  he  did  not  desist  he 
would  strike  him  down  with  the  club.  This  afforded  Fisher  a  moment 
Ibr  reflection,  after  which  he  closed  with  Reeves,  and  succeeded  in  ta« 
kin(j[  the  knife  from  him,  having  his  hand  cut  severely  in  the  straggle. 
During  the  combat  both  fell  to  the  ground,  Reeves  falling  uppermost, 
who  immediately  commenced  gousing  his  adversary.  Fisher  then  run 
liim  through  the  body  with  the  knife.  Reeves  arose,  remarking  that  he 
was  *  a  dead  man.*  Fisher  immediately  gave  himself  up  to  the  magis- 
trate,  who  acquitted  him.  Public  opinion,  it  appears,  fiiUy  justifies  him 
in  the  act.**— Planter'^  IrUeOigeneer. 

"TWO  LIVES  SACRIFICED  IN  A  PRIVATE  QUARREL. 

<*  The  following  very  extraordinary  outrage  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  and  the  peace  of  society  we  copy  from  a  Western  paper: 

**  *  A  very  savage  act  of  assassination  occurred  on  the  7th  instant  at 
Clinton,  Hickman  county,  Kentucky,  between  Judge  James,  a  state  sen* 
»tor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Binfoid,  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

'*  *  The  parties  had  a  preliminary  quarrel  near  the  residence  of  Judge 
James  a  few  days  before,  relative  to  some  expression  of  the  judge's  un- 
Ikvourable  to  Binford's  election.  They  met  again,  however,  on  this  oc- 
casion, accidentally  at  Clinton.  The  particulars  we  gather  from  the 
Louisville  Advertiser. 

*'*  James  asked  Binford  if  he  came  to  assassinate  him  on  Sunday. 
Bmford  answered,  *  What  I  came  for,  I  came  for.*  Both  drew,  and  fired 
immediately.  The  ball  from  James's  pistol  killed  Binford,  and  Binford 
shot  two  balls  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Collins,  a  disinterested  young  gen- 
tleman, on  a  visit  from  Mississippi,  who  died  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
Binfbrd,  it  is  said,  after  firing  his  pistol,  knodced  James  down  with  it,  and 
commenced  beating  him  furiously,  when  a  younger  brother  of  the  judge^s 
drew  a  pistol,  and  put  the  second  ball  into  the  body  of  Binford. 

**  *  Judge  James  was  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted  by  an  examining 
court,  consisting  of  four  highly-respectable  magistrates,  the  killing  of 
Binford  being  considered  justifiable  nomicide.'  "^--NeuhYork  Transcripi, 
Niw.  30, 1837. 

i  «  THE  MOST  HORRIBLE  YET. 

**  Of  all  the  horrible  tales  from  the  West  which  have  yet  reached  me, 
one  contained  in  the  Louisville  (Ken.)  Journal  of  Saturday  last  cape  Uie 
climax.  It  is  no  less  than  the  murder  of  H.  S.  Julian,  the  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Parker,  the  clerk  of  the  Mechanics*  Savings*  Institution  of  that 
dtv,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  the  banking-house,  by  Captain  Clar- 
enaon  E.  Dix,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  money-drawer ;  and  he 
closed  the  dreadful  tragedy  by  blowing  out  his  own  brains.  The  death  of 
Julian  and  Parker  was  achieved  by  beating  in  their  sculls  with  the  can- 
celling hammer  of  the  baiik.  Dix  had  been  esteemed  generally  as  a  re- 
spectable young  gentleman,  and  was  but  recently  married ;  his  victims 
.were  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  and  left  dependant  families.** 
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The  American  editor  who  prefixed  to  this  last  paragraph 
the  words  "  The  most  Horrible  Yet,"  was  not  aware  of  what 
was  soon  to  succeed  it ;  for  in  less  than  three  weeks  after 
this  had  appeared,  an  announcement  was  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  and  unparalleled  atrocity.  The  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Arkansas,  having  taken  of* 
fence  at  something  said  by  one  of  the  members  of  that  legis- 
lative body,  instead  of  cedling  him  to  order  or  appealing  to 
the  sense  of  the  house,  went  deliberately  from  his  chair  to- 
wards the  member,  and  then  drawing  a  bowie-knife,  plunged 
it  into  bis  bosom,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

For  myself,  much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  savage 
barbarities  of  the  people  of  the  West,  I  did  not  believe  this 
to  be  true.  The  gravity  of  a  legislative  assembly,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  npeaker  of  such  a  body,  and  the  presence  of  a  Igrge 
number  of  colleagues,  would,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  so  operate 
as  to  render  such  a  scene  impossible.  But  a  few  days 
brought  full  confirmation  of  this  unprecedented  outrage; 
and  my  surprise  at  the  fact  itself  was  hardly  greater  than 
my  astonishment  at  the  indifference  with  which  such  an 
atrocious  affair  was  passed  over  both  by  the  press  and  the 
people,  all  of  whom  seemed  too  much  engrossed  in  some 
present  affair  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  utter  more  than 
a  passing  word  upon  it ;  and  this,  in  many  instances,  hardly 
amounting  to  more  than  a  very  cold  condemnation.  The 
following  is  the  brief  manner  in  which  the  confirmation  d 
the  fact  is  given  in  the  paper  that  first  announced  the  intd- 
ligentfe,  the  New-York  Sun  of  Dec.  29, 1837: 

«<THE  TRAGEDY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

M  We  published  on  Monday  a  short  paragrai^,  stating  that  a  Mr.  Aa» 
ihony,  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Legiatature,  had  been  killed  In  a  ren- 
counter with  Colonel  Wilson,  the  speaker  of  the  lower  House.  It  ap* 
pears,  from  the  particulars  since  received,  that  this  murderous  onirue 
was  actually  committed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  while  in  session ;  & 
speaker,  in  consequence  of  some  offensive  rematk  directed  against  him 
bjr  the  unfortunate  member,  having  come  down  from  his  seat  armed 
with  a  bowie-knife !  The  member,  it  is  stated,  was  also  armed  with  the 
same  weapon,  but  the  rencounter  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  the  latter 
having  been  left  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  speaker  having  had  one  hand 
nearly  cut  off,  and  the  other  severely  injured.  Wilson  was  forthwith 
anested  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  his  name  stricken  from  the  roll  of 
the  House  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote." 

It  was  not  entirely  by  a  unanimous  vote,  it  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  murderous  speaker  was  expelled  from  die 
House ;  there  were  some  of  the  members  who  refused  to  join 
in  this  vote,  thinking,  like  the  mob  at  Alton  who  murdered 
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Jib.  Lovejoy,  and  the  magurtrates  who  acquit  murderers  so 
often  in  the  West,  that  wilful  spilling  of  blood  is  '^  justifia^ 
ble  homicide."  It  q>peared  from  a  subsequent  paragraph 
that  this  speaker  had  been  released  on  a  bail  of  2000  dollars 
(about  400/.  sterling),  and  it  is  thought  that  even  this  atro* 
cious  murder  will  never  be  judicially  punished.*  Whether 
persons  of  such  ungovernable  passions  might  not  be  advan* 
tageously  lodged  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  rather  than 
be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  is  a  question  which  every  one 
may  easily  decide  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
that  we  visited  while  in  New- York  was  the  establishment 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  H»rlem 
road  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 


This  institution,  like  that  at  Bloomingdale,  is  pleasingly  and 
advantageously  situated  for  good  air,  agreeable  scenery,  and 
facility  of  pleasurable  exercise.  It  is  presided  over  by  Mr* 
Peet,  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  super- 
intendent by  his  great  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  mutes,  by 
his  mildness,  urbanity,  and  piety,  and  by  the  earnest  zecd 
which  he  manifests  in  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  institution.  At  the  period  of  my  first 
visit,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  State  was  engaged 
in  examining  the  pupils  previous  to  their  drawing  up  the  an- 
nual  report  of  its  condition ;  and,  besides  a  great  number  of 
visiters,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  attended  in  their 
official  capacity.     The  aj^earance  of  the  pupils,  in  health| 

apparel,  and  manners,  was  highly  agreeable,  and  the  num- 
< 

*  He  was  sobteqomiUy  acquitted. 
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ber  of  both  sexes  was  nearly  200,  The  teachers  were  nu- 
merous and  competent,  and  the  examination  of  the  pupik 
in  classes  erinced  extraordinary  quickness  and  attainments 
in  the  majority  of  them.  Without  witnessing  it,  one  could 
scarcely  believe  that  a  person  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth 
could  be  put  so  nearly  on  a  par,  by  education,  with  those 
who  possess  entire  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speaking. 
Among  other  persons  who  visited  this  institution  during  my 
stay  here  were  the  Indian  chiefs ;  and  as  the  account  of 
their  impressicms  and  observations,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  generally,  was  very  faithfully  reported 
by  one  of  the  party  for  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  25th  of  November,  it  is  here  transcribed. 

« VISIT  OP  THE  INDIANS  TO  THE  INSTITUTION  FOB  THK 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

**  The  Indian  delegations  now  in  this  city,  accompanied  by  the  United 
States*  agent  and  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  paid  a  visit 
yesterday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deafand  Dnmh. 
Some  circumstances  connected  with  this  incident  gave  it  more  than  or- 
dinary interest.  The  natural  language  of  gestures,  in  which  deaf  mutes 
converse,  is  quite  familiar  to  all  the  savage  tribes  of  the  West  The  in- 
dividind  signs  in  some  cases  differ,  but  the  basis  of  the  language  is  the 
same  everywhere.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  observe  the  pleased  at- 
tention paid  by  these  sons  of  the  forest  to  the  various  gesticulations 
employed  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  the  wonder  and  unieiffned  terror 
with  which,  on  tneur  first  arrival,  they  were  in  turn  regaraed  by  the 
mutes  themselves. 

*'In  the  first  instance,  an  intelligent  lad  belonaing  to  the  school  was 
brou^t  forward,  who  described  by  signs  the  Indian  processes  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  circle  were  fixed  intently  on 
him,  and  faces  at  first  expressive  of  utter  indifference  lighted  up  with 
smiles  of  satisfaction  as  he  proceeded.  Occasionally  one  would  re- 
spond by  a  sign,  signifying  *  I  know.*  One  of  the  teachers  then  address- 
ed them  by  signs  as  follows :  *  You  have  come  from  a  country  very 
far  to  the  West.  You  have  travelled  in  steamboats  and  cars.  You 
have  visited  great  cities.  You  have  arrived  here,  and  come  to  this 
building  to  visit  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  are  pleased  to  see  yon.  We 
are  all  alike  children  of  the  Great  Spirit.*  Emphatic  signs  of  assent 
followed  each  proposition ;  and  one  or  the  chiefs  interrupted  the  gestic- 
ulator  to  describe  the  fires  in  the  steamboats  which  had  conveyed 
them.  This  individual  seemed  to  enter  into  the  conversation  with  un- 
common interest.  He  told,  by  signs  on  his  own  part,  how  they  chased 
the  deer  and  buffalo,  and  how  they  skinned  the  slaughtered  anim^ 
and  ate  their  flesh.  He  told  the  number  of  his  wives  and  children, 
measuring  the  height  of  the  latter  with  his  hand.  Various  other  com- 
munications were  made  by  different  individuals  throi%h  the  same 
medium. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  some  among  them  appeared  disposed  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  all  these  children,  amounting  to  some  hunared  and 
lUty.  were  really  deaf  mutes.  They  expressed  themselves  in  an  amo» 
sing  manner,  intimating  that  they  were  not  to  be  deceived  in  that  sort 
of  way.    But  shortly  afterward,  having  been  conducted  to  one  of  tha 
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•eiioofaooiiia,  and  hM,nag  saea  the  pedbnnance  of  a  class  under  4bo 
direction  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Peet,  they  gave  it  up,  and  allowed  that 
the  thing  was  possible. 

*^  They  asserted,  however,  that  they  had  never  seen  a  deaf  mnte 
among  their  own  people.  This  is  a  remaikaMe  fact ;  for  of  the  eiiaW 
ence  of  such  among  some  tribes  there  can  be  no  doobt. 

^  After  the  assemblage  had  been  collected  in  the  chapel  of  the  insti* 
lution,  the  delegation  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Peet  as  follows : 

**  *J3roiher9^  am  happgr  to  see  yoo  here.  The  object  of  this  instito- 
taon  is  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  These  ehihhren,  whom  you  seo 
mround  you,  cannot  hear  or  speak.  They  are  assembled  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  leave  them  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
ibrest.  We  ffive  them  food  and  clothing.  We  teach  tnem  to  read  and 
write,  to  make  shoes,  clothes,  and  furniture,  and  to  bind  books  and 
raise  vegetables.  We  also  teach  them  concerning  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  takes  care  of  them,  and  gives  them  every  blessing ;  so  that  when 
they  leave  this  place  and  return  to  their  friends,  they  may  know  how 
to  work  and  support  themselves,  and  to  be  virtuous  and  happy.    Broth- 


ers, 1  thank  tou  for  your  visit.    I  wish  yoo  prosperity  \ 
I  have  done.*^ 

'*  This  address  havinff  been  communicated  to  the  Indians,  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  chief  of  the  Pawnees  in  the  following  manner : 

^ '  Afy  Fatker^yfe  are  fflad  to  come  here.  When  we  saw  these  chil- 
dren, we  did  not  believe  mat  they  could  not  hear  and  speak;  but  since 
we  have  seen  you  make  signs  to  them,  and  that  they  write  down  what 
you  say,  we  believe  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Mv  father,  I  thank 
you,  I  thank  you.  When  I  go  back  to  my  country,  I  shall  tell  my  peo- 
ple what  I  have  seen.  I  smdl  remember  what  you  have  said.  I  shaH 
imitate  your  good  example.' 

"  The  extreme  fondness  of  these  simple  children  of  nature  for  glil* 
tering  ornaments  was  manifested  in  a  thousand  ^ays  during  their  visit. 
Upon  all  beads,  chains,  and  rings  they  looked  with  eager  eyes.  Prom 
many  of  the  mutes  and  others  they  received  gifts  of  trifling  valtWi 
with  expressions  of  the  highest  gratification. 

"  The  visit  to  the  institution  has  not  been  without  its  use  to  the  pii* 
pils  themselves.  It  has  served  better  than  a  thousand  descriptive  les- 
sons to  convey  to  them  an  adequate  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Western  wilds.  They  have  now  dear  ideas  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  of  whom  they  read  and  are  told  much.  And  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  uncivilized  visitants  will  fulfil  their  promise  to  remember 
what  they  have  seen,  so  there  is  quite  as  little  that  the  remembrance 
will  be  reciprocal. 

*'It  appears  from  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  institutioui 
that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  160,  of  whom  113  are  supported  by 
the  state,  14  by  the  institution,  3  by  the  corporation  of  this  city,  9  l^ 
the  supervisors  of  Montgomery  county,  1  by  the  supervisors  of  Dutch- 
ess county,  8  by  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  and  10  by  their  friends. 
The  expenditure  in  1837  amounted  to  27,873  dollars.  Receipts,  28,888 
dollars,  inclucUng  14,926  dollars  from  the  comptroller  for  state  pupilSy 
and  6000  dollars  from  ditto  under  the  act  of  April  3, 1834." 

The  ben8yolent  institntions  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  are 
numerous  and  efi&cient ;  and  the  condition  of  the  mariners 
of  America  is  far  more  honourable  to  it  as  a  maritime  na* 
tion  than  the  condition  of  the  same  classes  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
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800,080  seamm,  of  whom  there  are  50,000  in  tke  fcreigii, 

and  50,000  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries,  and  aboitt 
100,000  in  the  ships  of  war  in  commission  at  home  and 
ttbvoed }  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  at  least  60,000 
more  employed  in  navigating  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  interior  of  the  country.  For  these  the  following  in« 
■titntioBS  provide  the  comforts  and  advantages  attached  to 
•aeh  respectively. 

>  The  Quarantine  Hospital  is  established  in  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  situation  at  Staten  Island.  It  is  an  ixistitution  of 
the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Government.  It  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  20  cents, 
or  about  tenpence  English,  per  month  on  the  wages  of  sea- 
men, which  sum  is  paid  by  the  captain  of  each  ship  diat 
enters  at  the  Custom*bouse,  and  deducted  from  the  seaman's 
wages  in  his  settlement.  To  this  hospital  every  seaman 
who  has  ever  paid  the  hospital  money  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  has  a  right  of  admission,  to  remain  there  as  long  as 
swy  be  necessary  for  his  complete  recovery.  During  all 
the  time  of  his  stay  here  he  is  fed  and  lodged  comfortably, 
as  well  as  provided  with  medical  attendance,  all  without 
eharge. 

The  Seaman's  Retreat  is  also  situated  at  Staten  Island* 
This  belongs  to  th^  local  government  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  State 
tax  of  one  dollar  per  voyage,  long  or  short,  from  every  for* 
eign  port,  to  which  ships  entering  ports  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  are  subject.  Masters  of  ships  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
mates  and  seamen  a  dollar  each,  and  all  perscms  performing 
trips  coastwise  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  voyage.  This  is 
collected  at  the  Custom-house  like  the  former,  and  is  ap- 
plied, in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  maintenance  of  this  State 
asylum,  in  aid  of  that  of  the  General  Government,  which, 
but  for  this  auxiliary,  would  be  insufficient  to  receive  all  the 
applicants :  the  treatment  here  is  most  liberal,  and  the  care 
and  attention  to  the  inmates  deserving  all  praise. 

The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbour  is  a&o  on  Staten  Island* 
This  was  first  established  by  a  munificent  bequest  of  Mr. 
Randall.  It  is  intended  for  the  permanent  accommodation, 
for  life,  of  a  limited  number  of  superannuated  and  worn- 
out  seamen :  and  from  the  interest  taken  in  this  institnticm 
by  the  leading  friends  of  the  seamen  here^  and  the  judicioos 
management  of  the  property  from  which  its  funds  are  de« 
rived,  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  all  the  mar* 
itime  establishments  of  the  country. 
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•  The  AmeiieaB  Seaman's  Frmid  Society  has  for  its  great 
objeet  the  maintaiiiiiig  chq>laiiifl  for  American  seamen  in 
foreign  ports*  It  was  first  organized  in  1826,  and  has  fcf 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  supported  chaplains  ia  fif<» 
teen  foreign  ports.  This  society  publishes  at  New- York  the 
Sailor's  Magasine,  and  furnishes  vessels  with  libraries  for 
the  use  of  seamen.  It  has  been  particularly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  ^^  Sailors'  Homes/'  a  name  given  to  the  sober 
and  orderly  boarding-houses  established,  uider  the  care  of 
the  society,  to  rescue  the  seaman  from  the  grasp  of  the 
harpies  who  usually  surround  hxm  on  his  landing,  and  never 
quit  him  till  they  have  plundered  him  of  all  he  possesses* 
These  Homes  have  happily  increlised  in  all  the  principal 
ports,  especially  in  Boston,  Poxtland,  New- York,  and 
Charleston ;  and  lists  of  them^  for  tke  sailor's  guidance,  are 
published  monthly  on  the  cover  of  the  Saik>r's  Magazine^ 

The  Seaman's  Savings'  Bank  is  another  excellent  institu^ 
tion,  in  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  American 
Seaman's  Friend  Society,  many  mariners  are  induced  to 
deposite  a  good  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages  so  as  to 
save  it  from  dissipation ;  and  the  beat  effects  have  already 
been  produced  by  this  and  kindred  institutions  in  the  other 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  several  religious  associa- 
tions, which  confine  their  labours  to  the  class  of  seamen 
4mly;  such  as  the  New- York  Port  Society,  to  sustain  the 
Mariner's  Church ;  the  Betbd  Union,  fcnr  promoting  prayers 
and  Divine  service  on  board  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  and 
at  the  wharves  ;  and  the  Marine  Bible  Society,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Scriptures  to  such  seamen  as  may  be  ready  and  will* 
ing  to  receive,  and  are  able  and  disposed  to  read  them. . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  New- York  is  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  is  agreea* 
bly  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  New- York,  at  a  place 
called  Bellevue,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Jer* 
sey  shore,  where  a  suitable  building,  with  all  the  requisite 
.auxiliaries  f€>r  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  has  been 
erected  on  ground  worth  10,000  dollars,  which  was  liberally 
given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr^  James  Boorman,  a  merchant 
of  New- York.  The  society  was  first  organized  in  1831,  and 
owes  its  origm  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly,  a  benevolent  physi* 
cian,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
FrioMls,  who  were  afterward  joined  by  Dr.  John  Russ* 
These  gentlemen  presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  state,  praying  for  the  incorporation  o(  the  Society,  which 
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wws  granted ;  and  in  Maroh,  1883,  tlie  inatitution  waa  fint 
opened,  with  three  blind  children  from  the  alroahouae  of 
New- York,  who  had  loat  their  eight  by  ophthalmia,  to  which 
three  othera  were  added  in  May  of  the  aame  year ;  and  with 
these  six  the  school  of  instruction  first  began.  In  1833  the 
directors  were  engaged  in  obtaining  from  Europe  aU  the  in- 
formation they  could  collect  respecting  the  best  method  of 
teaching  the  blind,  and  in  1838  they  had  so  far  succeeded  aa 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  public  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  various  branches  of  manual  labour,  as  well  as  of 
mental  exercise,  in  both  of  which  there  were  performers 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  youth  of  the  same  age  possess- 
ing sight.  In  1834  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to 
26 ;  in  1835  there  were  41 ;  in  1836  there  were  58 ;  and 
in  1837  there  were  60 ;  the  increased  numbers  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  increased  means  of  the  institution  to  provide 
for  their  support  and  initruction,  though  still  forming  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  blind  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  which  had  been  ascertained,  by  the  census  of 
1Q30,  to  be  more  than  800  persons. 

The  funds  by  which  this  institution  is  supported  are  con- 
tributed partly  by  voluntary  contributions  and  partly  by  the 
state,  according  to  a  usage  very  common  in  America,  and 
well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  countries,  namely,  that 
whenever  private  individuals  raise  by  voluntary  contribution 
a  sum  for  any  given  benevolent  purpose,  the  state  contributes 
an  equal  or  sometimes  a  larger  sum ;  in  return  for  which,  it 
enjoys  a  share  of  the  superintendence,  and  the  power  of  pla^ 
cing  claimants  who  are  destitute  of  other  patronage  within 
the  reach  of  its  benefits.  Where  individuals  contribute  the 
whole  support  to  such  institutions,  it  is  generally  found 
that  they  languish  for  want  of  funds ;  and  where  the  state 
contributes  the  whole,  it  is  cms  generally  found  that  they  de- 
cline for  want  of  due  vigilance  in  the  superintendence.  But 
both  of  these  evils  are  avoided  by  this  joint  contribution  of 
means,  and  joint  interest  and  responsibility,  and  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  system  shows  its  decided  superiority  to 
every  other.  In  the  instance  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  state  agreed  that,  so  soon  as  8000  dollars  were  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  placed  in  a  given  bank,  the 
public  funds  should  furnish  12,000  dollars,  to  make  the  cap- 
ital of  the  institution  20,000 ;  and  the  interest  of  this,  with 
the  annual  subscriptions,  legacies,  donations,  collections  at 
public  meetings,  exhibitions  of  manufactures,  and  concerts 
of  music  held  by  the  blind  pupils  at  stated  periods  of  the 
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year,  fiif nisb  ample  iiinds  for  the  support  of  the  inBtitutioBf 
and  the  gradaal  increase  of  its  accommodation  for  pupils* 

The  time  of  the  pupils  is  divided  iato  three  parts,  and 
their  instraction  is  arranged  and  cNrganiaed  into  three  da* 
partments :  iatellectnal,  mechanical,  and  musical.  The  su* 
perintendent  has  the  entire  direction  of  all  the  internal  con* 
cerns  of  the  institution,  besides  which,  he  gives  daily,  lee* 
tures  to  the  pupils  on  various  subjects  of  knowledge  and 
science  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  occasionally  takes 
part  in  the  instruction  of  a  class. 

The  school  is  regularly  opened  twice  a  day  for  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history.  Reading  is  accomplished  by  feeling  the  pages  of 
a  book  with  embossed  or  raised  letters.  Penection  in  this 
is  readily  acquired  by  some  of  the  blind,  and  with  difficulty 
by  others.  Children  have  a  greater  sensibility  of  feeling  ia 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers  than  grown  persons  ;  and  those 
whose  hands  hciTo  been  hardened  by  work  have  this  feeling 
Uunted.  Even  those  whose  sensibility  of  touch  is  so  great 
as  to  enable  them  to  read  with  facility  the  books  printed  fat 
the  blind,  have  this  capacity  greatly  abated  or  destroyed 
when  the  fingers  are  cold,  dirty,  wet  with  perspiration,  o€ 
rough  with  mechanical  employments.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
the  pupils  do  not  engage  in  this  exercise,  and  that  the  best 
class  of  readers  is  composed  of  young  females,  and  of  male 
children  not  engaged  in  the  workshops. 

Writing  is  best  performed  with  a  pencil,  as  a  blind  per* 
son  cannot  see  to  the  perfection  of  the  pen  or  the  flow  of  the 
ink,  and  its  regular  supply ;  and  when  the  pen  is  raised,  the 
plaee  to  recommence  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  Va* 
rious  contrivances  have  been  suggested  and  tried  for  this 
purpose ;  but  the  simplest  is  that  of.  a  grooved  pasteboard, 
on  which  the  paper  is  placed,  and  the  grooves  guide  the 
pencil  of  the  writer  in  a  straight  line. 

Much  of  the  instruction  conveyed  to  the  blind  is  oral* 
Their  want  of  sight  abstracts  them  from  external  objects^ 
and  in  many  cases  renders  them  highly  intellectual.  Hence 
their  memories  are  very  tenacious  and  retentive,  and  they 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  grammar,  gieography,  and 
history  by  oral  communication  with  their  teachers.  Among 
the  pupils  in  the  school  of  this  institution,  the  superintend- 
ent reels  confident  he  can  turn  out  a  class  (and  some  of  them 
quite  young)  equal  in  granmiar  and  geography  to  any  class 
of  the  same  number  in  any  other  school.  The  details  of 
geography  are  alsa  conveyed  by  oral  instruction^  but  mafB 
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and  ^Mm»  with  raited  fines,  grooves,  promuieMeey  pointei 
&e.,  have  been  prepared  isx  the  blind,  and  the  pupils  are 
exeroised  upon  them  by  feeling  out  rivers,  lakes,  monntains, 
eoasts,  bays,  towns,  and  other  things  thereon  delineated* 
A  knowledge  of  history  depends  altogether  upon  the  tena* 
ei^  <^  the  memory  in  retaining  what  the  teachers  read  to 
them. 

Arithmetic  is  acquired  both  mentally  and  mechanically. 
Several  have  a  remarkable  capacity  for  this  science,  and  in 
them  the  organ  of  numbers  is  largely  developed ;  hence  they 
And  no  difficulty  in  calculating,  mentally,  problems  in  arith- 
metic involving  many  figures. 

Music  is  also  cultivated,  both  vocal  and  instrumental; 
and  considerable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  both  by 
the  pupils,  so  that  public  concerts  are  occasionally  given  by 
them  for  the  bendKt  of  the  institution,  at  which  none  bat  the 
pupils  perform,  and  this  they  do  with  great  credit  to  them* 
selves. 

Many  are  thus  taught,  beyond  mere  literary  attainmentS| 
Ae  knowledge  of  some  useful  art,  by  the  practice  of  which 
they  can  maintain  themselves  independently  when  they 
leave  the  institution ;  and  the  only  matter  of  regret  is,  that 
such  asylums  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  aU  countries 
to  secure  to  everv  person  afflicted  with  blindness  the  enjoy- 
ment and  independence  which  study  and  the  pursuit  of  some 
useful  occupation  are  certain  to  secure,  and  which  might  be 
thus  easily  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

There  is  an  Asylum  for  Lying-in  Women,  which  affords 
relief  to  poor  but  respectable  females  whose  marriages  are 
capable  of  proof,  and  whose  characters  are  good.  Some  of 
these  are  taken  to  the  asylum  and  attended  there,  and  oth* 
era  receive  medical  aid  and  other  assistance  at  their  own 
homes.  It  is  superintended  chiefly  by  benevolent  ladies, 
and  conducted  by  a  matron  with  proper  assistants ;  and  du* 
ring  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  964  of  the  applicants 
to  it  have  been  safely  and  effectually  relieved,  while  cmly 
eight  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  whole  period.  It  is  sup* 
ported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  is  the  only 
similar  institution  in  the  city. 

A  Dispensary  also  exists,  for  supplying  medical  advice  mm 
well  as  medicine  gratuitously  to  ^e  poor,  which  is  suwort* 
ed  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has  subsisted  {at  forty* 
six  years,  and  during  that  period  17,544  persons  have  been 
relieved  tiirough  its  instrumentality,  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
about  3000  doUsos  for  the  whole  period. 
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One  of  AerWBOtft  valuable  of  the  bene^ent  institfitionB  (ft 
the  city  Ib  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents. This  institution  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  charge  of  the  youthful  criminals  and  vagrants  tak«i 
vp  by  the  police  in  the  streets  and  highways,  and  endeav<» 
curing  to  effect  these  three  great  objects :  first,  of  reforming 
their  bad  habits,  and  giving  them  a  moral,  and,  if  possible^ 
a  reUgioos  character ;  next,  of  giving  them  some  mental  ao« 
quirements  by  education ;  and,  thirdly,  teaching  them  some 
honest  trade  or  calling,  by  which  they  might  obtain  a  8ub« 
sistence.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years,  and  has 
hitherto  furoduced  the  best  results. 

The  number  of  the  boys  in  this  institution  itf  at  present 
145,  and  of  girls  69.  The  two  sexes  are  taught  in  different 
apartments,  and  exercised  in  different  sections  of  the  build- 
ing, and  each  is  att^fided  by  teachers  of  As  own  sex  only. 
The  coloured  are  also  separated  from  tb^  white  delinquents ; 
for  even  among  criminals  this  distino^on  of  colour  is  rigidly 
observed. 

We  were  struck  with  the  te^^imony  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendent 'as  to  the  la^e  share  which  intemperance 
had  in  producing  the  crim^  of  which  these  very  young  per* 
sons  were  the  victims^  g^me  of  them  not  more  than  seveA 
or  eight  years  of  age,  and  none  above  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
and  this  was  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  di- 
rectors  of  the  institujuon,  that  in  their  last  annual  report  for 
1837,  they  advert  «>  it  in  the  following  terms : 

^  In  enumerating  &  few  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  this  country, 
as  discovered  ki  the  experience  of  the  managers,  we  have,  as  usual,  to 
commence  «^th  that  hydra-headed  monster,  intemperance!  Such  is 
the  genera)  demand  for  laboarers  and  mechanics  in  eyery  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  so  remunerating  are  the  wages  to  be  obtained  by  the  indns* 
triousi  tbat  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  incentive  to  crime  occa* 
sione^  by  want,  as  a  person  has  only  to  be  sober  and  industrious  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  support.  That  morality  and  religion  are  practised 
and  reverenced  by  thousands  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  a  fact  evident 
to  every  person  of  observation ;  that  such  might  be  the  case  much  more 
extensively  in  every  class,  nobody  will  deny :  what  is  done  by  some 
can  be  done  by  others  in  similar  circumstances.  But,  alas !  the  never- 
failing  supply  of  ardent  spirits,  and  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  compass  of  every  man's  purse,  is  so  direct  and  constant  a 
temptation,  that  it  seems  to  require  something  more  than  human  na- 
ture to  withstand  it.  When  once  the  first  feelings  of  propriety  are 
overcome,  and  the  Rubicon  passed,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  any  self- 
control  afterward  will  be  exercised  to  eiqpel  the  tempter  from  his  new 
abode.  The  same  indescribable  fascination  which  bmds  the  ambitions 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  exe&* 
cises  a  similar  or  even  a  more  potent  influence  over  the  drunkard. 
He  first  sacrifices  himself,  then  his  wife  and  children,  until  all  are  re- 
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4iic«dtdUielow6Slgnideofhiiiiiftnmisefy.  AltlM»ffh>  in  nMMi  < 
we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  unfortunate  wife  will  atem  the  toRem 
of  affliction  without  contamination,  and  preserve  her  tender  babes  from 
the  moral  pollution  which  surrounds  them,  yet,  alas !  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  she  too  becomes  the  victim,  oorrapted  by  her  husband**  ex* 
ample,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequenoe,  the  poor  children,  until  tkem 
innocent,  are  forced  into  the  paths  of  vice  by  their  unnatural  parents! 
This  is  no  '  fancy  sketch  ;*  it  is  an  every-day  truth ;  and  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Refuse  most  distinctly  prove  Uiat  by  far  the  greater  num* 
ber  of  its  inmates  nave  been  brought  to  their  unibrtnnate  condition  bf 
the  intemperance  of  a  father  or  a  mother,  or  both. 

**  The  book  which  contains  the  histories  of  the  children  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  house  is  a  most  instructive  one  to  read,  and 
should  not  be  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  Its  pases  may  almost 
be  called  a  *  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  intemperance/ 
The  philanthiopst  who  peruses  its  simple  and  unpretending  details,  will 
exclaim  when  he  finishes  it,  *  Could  we  but  abolish  drunkenness,  where 
would  we  find  candidates  for  admission  into  our  prisons  t* 

*^  If  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  plague  be  suon  as  we  describe  (and 
who  can  call  our  swtement  into  question?),  is  it  not  an  aet  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  constthued  authorities^  to  whom  power  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  to  do  all  they  can  to  lessen,  if  they 
cannot  eradicate,  this  vice\ 

"There  is  another  evil,  ot prions  magnitude  in  this  city,  which  wa 
think  requires  correction :  we  a^vtde  to  those  petty  pawnbn^^era*  shops 
which  are  to  be  found  in  many  oipar  most  public  streets. 
»  «The  facility  with  which  money  can  be  obtained  on  any  article, 
whether  new  or  old,  whether  of  greav  or  little  value,  holds  out  strong 
temptations  to  theft. 

**  A  pawnbroker  who  would  not  knowih^iy  receive  stolen  goods,  is 
tUll  very  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  while  Oae  of  a  different  character 
has  numerous  ways  of  encourapng  thieves  to  continue  their  evil  prac* 
tices.  Persons  in  distressed  circumstances  who  are  ashamed  to  beg» 
wiH  thankfully  take  whatever  sum,  be  it  ever  so  small,  they  can  obtain 
in  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  submit  to  the  loss  of  interest,  or  to  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  if  they  cannot  in  time  redeem  them.  Those  who 
steal  will  also  take  whatever  they  can  ^et  advanced  a&  a  loan,  because 
It  is  all  clear  gain  to  them.  Many  a  thief  would  steal  as  article  worth 
ten  shillings,  and  pawn  it  for  ten  cents.  Finding  the  eas«  with  which 
they  succeed  in  obtaining  money,  one  petty  theft  follows  anot'^er,  until 
thev  become  more  bold  in  their  depredations,  and  rob  on  a  larger  scale. 
*' The  system  of  loaning  money  to  the  poor  can  certainly  be  improved 
upon,  and  none  calls  more  loudly  for  legislative  interference.  We  have 
our  chartered  banks  and  insurance  companies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  as  by  these  means  accommodation  and  security  can  be 
furnished  on  better  terms  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  socieiy, 
while  for  the  poor  and  needy  little  provision  has  been  made,  so  that 
they  are  left  a  prey  to  thQ  arts  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  their  ne- 
cessities." 

I  have  given  these  passages  of  the  report  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  British  legislators  and 
philanthropists,  having  heen  myself  for  years  past  convinced 
that  public  houses  for  drinking,  and  pawnbrokers*  shops  for 
lending,  are  two  of  the  greatest  curses  that  afflict  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  both  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  upon  our  land. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ifiwry  and  Crime  imoDg  tlw  poorer  Claeaes.— Levity  of  the  public  Jooroals  in  lecord- 
inff  this.~BeDDett'8  tlanderoos  Paper,  the  Morning  Herskl.— Bodies  of  dead  Negroes 
salted  for  Exportation.— Deaths  frMaWant  and  Destitation.— American  Importatioa 
of  foreign  Grain.— Reversion  oitEeDrdor  oTNatureln  this.— Canses  which  led  to 
this  singular  State  of  Things.— Instances  of  Robbery,  Murder,  and  Fraud.— Occupa- 
tione  for  the  Members  of  the  Law.— HighwaymMi  in  the  Suburbs  of  New- York.— De- 
pravity of  Morals  in  the  Country.— Intemperance  and  Wretchedness  in  the  Towns.— » 
Authentic  Proofs  of  this  from  public  Records.— Opinions  as  to  the  Causes  of  so  much 

.  Depnvity.— £zposition  of  the  Progress  of  American  Embarrassment— Effects  of 
these  Causes  on  the  general  Condition  of  Society.— Party  Misrepreeentations  of  the 


public  Press.— Caste  of  the  Populace  for  Shows  and  Sigfato.— Celebration  of  the  An< 
niversaiy  of  £vmcaatioii-day.— l>escription  of  this  Festival  from  an  American  Pen. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  benev- 
olent institutions  of  New- York,  there  is  still  a  large  amomit 
of  misery  and  crime,  o(  destitution  in  its  most  abject  state, 
and  of  intemperance  in  its  most  fearful  forms,  existing  in  that 
city.  A  very  painfitl  part  of  this  picture  is  the  indifference, 
and  even  levity,  with  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  the 
public  papers,  vhere  facts  that  ought  to  thrill  the  heart  with 
horror,  or  meU  it  with  pity,  are  treated  of  with  all  the  flip- 
pancy of  a  jestf  and  their  readers  are  thus  habituated  to  see 
crime  and  wretchedness  made  subjects  of  amusement  rather 
than  of  ^onuniseration.  The  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
police  <3a8es  are  treated  (and  the  London  papers  have  had 
their  pernicious  example  too  closely  followed  in  this  respect) 
18  such  as  to  take  away  all  disgust  at  the  crimes  committed, 
and  destroy  aU  sympathy  for  its  unhappy  victims.  Provi- 
ded a  laugh  can  be  excited  by  the  air  of  the  ludicrous  with 
which  the  personages  and  their  offences  are  invested,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  reporter  appears  to  be  answered ;  and  if  the  sale 
of  the  paper  is  thereby  increased,  the  gains  of  the  editor  are 
also  promoted ;  but  the  healthy  feeling  of  indignation  against 
crime,  and  of  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  is  by  this  means 
daily  and  hourly  vitiated  and  destroyed.  I  offer  as  exam- 
ples of  this  two  paragraphs  out  of  fifty  similar  ones,  at  least, 
that  fell  under  my  eye  during  my  stay  in  this  city. 

''WELL  FILLED. 
^  The  Courier  of  this  morning  states  that  some  police-officers  had 
occasion  to  Visit  a  house  in  Cross-street  a  few  days  smce.  They  found 
that  it  was  tenanted  by  seventy-two  women,  sixty-five  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  children,  exclusive  of  the  Uve-stock  attendant 
upon  such  a  family/' 

This  paragraph,  which  was  taken  from  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  in  December,  one  of  the  leading  Whig  daily  pa- 
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pen,  was  copied  into  nearly  all  the  odiers,  with  the  heading 
of  ^*  Well  Filled'^  preserved  in  each ;  and  in  no  instance  did 
I  perceive  added  to  it  the  slightest  expression  of  regret  that 
this  opulent  city  should  contain  within  its  bosom  such  a  num- 
ber of  unhappy  beings  huddled  together  in  so  confined  a 
space,  while  hundreds  were  living  in  palaces,  and  could  feed, 
by  the  surplus  of  their  daily  tables,  the  wretched  inmates  of 
these  crowded  dwellings.  The  terms  "well  filled"  and 
"  live-stock"  were  the  parts  of  the  paragraph  that  excited  a 
laugh,  while  the  amount  of  suffering  indicated  by  the  ex- 
cessive numbers  and  limited  space  were  passed  over  with- 
out conunent  or  observation.  The  following  is  just  as  heart- 
less in  its  way.     It  is  taken  firom  the  New- York  Daily  Whig : 

"A  HUSKING  FROLIC  IN  KENTUCKY. 

**  A  fight  came  off  at  Mavsville,  Kentucky,  on  the  20tb,  in  which  a  Ihfr. 
Coidster  was  stabbed  in  the  side,  and  is  deai;  a  Mr.  Gibson  was  weO 
kacked  with  a  knife  ;  a  Mr.  Farrs  was  dangerooslv  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  hip ;  a  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  se- 
verely beaten,  and  several  others  seriously  hurt  iu  Tarious  wajrs.  This 
tntirtainmefU  was  the  winding-up  of  a  com  husking  fr^^  when  all,  doubt* 
less,  were  right  merry  with  good  whiskey.^ 

What  must  be  the  indifference  to  human  life,  ^he  contempt 
of  morals,  and  the  indulgent  estimate  of  drunkenhess,  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor  who  could  pen  such  a  paragraph  as  this 
(for  this  and  its  predecessor  were  printed  in  large  ope^,  type, 
like  the  leading  articles  of  the  respective  papers),  mny  be 
easily  inferred.  How  then  is  it  possible,  while  such  heart- 
less and  unfeeling  guides  and  teachers  regulate  the  pubUc 
taste,  and  supply  the  public  appetite  with  mental  food,  thai 
the  community  should  not  have  their  taste  corrupted,  their 
moral  perceptions  deadened,  and  their  horror  of  crime  frit- 
tered away  to  indifference  ?  Thus  it  is  that  announcements 
of  the  most  revolting  description  are  made  with  a  coolness 
and  nonchalance  which  is  almost  incredible.  In  the  New* 
York  Transcript  of  January  14,  1838,  the  editor  of  which 
professes  to  be  a  religious  man,  the  following  astounding  as* 
sertion  is  made,  without  note  or  comment ;  and  whether  the 
statement  be  true  or  false  (and,  for  the  reputation  of  the  city 
named,  I  would  hope  for  the  latter),  yet  the  heartlessness  (^ 
the  editor  who  could  make  such  a  statement  without  ex* 
pressing  the  slightest  mark  of  surprise  or  disapprobation,  is 
the  same.     It  is  as  follows : 

'^The  business  of  supplyinff  brothel-keepers  with  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims  has  been  adopted  by  the  Boston  intelligenoe-office  keepers  in 

BOSIOD.'' 
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The  demoraliziiig  effect  which  the  daily  peruflal  of  svok 
paragraphs  as  these  most  prodoce  on  the  rising  generation, 
is  impossible  to  be  calculated,  from  its  familiarizing  them 
with  scenes  of  vice  of  which  they  would  otherwise  have  re« 
mained  ignorant ;  but  still  more  from  its  making  crime  and 
.wretchedness  the  subject  of  jest  and  ridicule,  by  which  the 
understanding  becomes  blunted  to  the  perception  of  evil,  and 
the  heart  rendered  callous  to  human  suffering. 

There  is  one  daily  newspaper  in  New-York,  howe^eVy 
which  carries  on  such  a  trade  of  infamy  in  pandering  to  the 
public  appetite  for  dander  and  obscenity,  that  it  deserves  to 
be  held  up  to  public  reprobation  by  name.  It  is  called  the 
Morning  Herald ;  it  is  Mrritten  and  published  by  its  proprie* 
tor,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  native  of  Scotland  by  birth| 
but  long  domiciled  in  New- York ;  it  is  published  in  three 
editions,  a  morning,  an  evening,  and  a  weekly  Herald ;  the 
two  former  at  a  penny,  and  the  latter  at  threepence  each. 
Its  practice  is  to  employ  persons  to  collect  all  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  town  relating  to  private  families  and  individ* 
uals,  and  upon  a  grain  or  two  of  truth  to  heap  up  a  super* 
structure  of  falsehood,  and  then  interlard  this  with  expres* 
sions  or  allusions  of  the  grossest  obscenity,  and  send  it  forth 
for  the  gratification  of  tiie  depraved.  Private  dinner-par* 
ties,  balls,  and  social  meetings  are  pretended  to  be  report* 
ed  in  its  pages,  some  of  them  having  no  existence,  and  oth* 
ers  whcdly  misrepresented ;  and  the  only  way  of  securing 
exemption  from  the  attacks  of  his  slanderous  pen  is  to  adver* 
tise  largely  in  the  paper,  and  pay  most  extravagant  prices,  ot 
^o  send  the  editor  presents  in  money  or  other  direct  iHribes. 
Several  individuals  have  had  letters  addressed  to  them 
from  the  office  of  this  paper,  saying  that  communications 
were  in  their  possession  which  they  would  not  like  to  see  in 
print,  but  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  their  appearance 
would  be  to  pay  the  amount  which  had  been  offered  {or  their 
insertion ;  and  some  timid  persons  have  been  thus  awed  into 
the  payment  of  the  "  hush-money"  required,  though  others 
have  resisted  it.  The  following  circumstance  occurred  to 
myself  with  this  paper :  On  my  arrival  in  New* York,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  had  known  in  England  offered  to  at 
low  bis  derk  to  transact  for  me  any  business  eonneoted 
with  advertising  in  the  newspapers,  to  save  me  the  trouble. 
I  very  gladly  .^vailed  myself  of  this  offer ;  and  the  clerk  ac- 
cordingly took  round  the  first  advertisement  of  my  lectures 
to  each  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  as  he  was  directed  to  have 
it  inserted  in  all,  without  distinction  of  party.     At  the  offices 
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geMetttUy  the  chuge  varied  between  one  and  two  dolkn, 
but  never  exceeded  the  latter,  for  one  insertion.    At  the  o& 
fice  <A  the  Morning  Herald  ten  dollars  were  demanded ;  the 
{preat  disproportion  of  the  charge  induced  the  clerk  to  de- 
cline leaving  it  there  till  he  had  consulted  his  employer ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  excessive  charge  demanded  was  c<Hn« 
uimicated  to  me.     Being  then  entirely  ignorant  of  the  char* 
acters  of  any  of  the  papers,  as  I  had  been  in  the  country 
but  a  few  days,  I  asked  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
great  circulation  or  high  reputation  of  the  Morning  Herald 
that  could  warrant  its  asking  ten  dollars  for  what  other  papers 
charged  but  two ;  and  the  answer  was  '^  No:  on  the  contra* 
vy,  the  paper  has  the  worst  reputation  of  any  journal  in  the 
eity ;  its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  lovers  of  scandal  rath* 
er  than  of  news ;  and  the  editor  is  considered  as  a  man  of 
the  most  abandoned  and  unprincipled  character/'     But,  it 
was  added,  this  is  his  method  of  asking  and  obtaining  *^  hush* 
money ;"  and  I  was  strongly  recommended  to  pay  it,  as  the 
only  method  of  escaping  from  his  lash.     My  reply  wa8» 
<^  Never :   I  would  rather  submit  to  any  amount  of  vito* 
peration  that  his  press  could  pour  forth  against  me,  than 
purchase  his  silence  by  this  degrading  and  demoralising  pay* 
ment  of  hush-money.     I  will  neither  advertise  in  his  paper» 
nor  read  it,  while  I  remain  in  the  city."     I  was  told  ifrii^ 
would  happen ;  that  I  should  be  abused  daily ;    and  this 
was  really  the  fact,  as  I  learned  from  others ;  for  I  was  true 
to  my  promise  of  never  seeing  it  myself.     I  was  told,  also, 
that  I  should  repent  the  course  I  had  taken ;  but  this  {Nredio* 
tion  was  not  fulfilled.     Mr.  Bennett  was  tired  of  \m  task, 
as  far  as  I  was  the  subject  of  his  abuse,  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  soon  gave  it  up ;  and  if  this  course  of  neither  paying 
for  suppression  nor  reading  his  vituperations  were  more 
generally  followed  by  the  community,  it  would  extinguish 
his  paper  in  a  very  diort  period.     Others  have  followed  a 
different  method,  but  with  a  less  favourable  issue.     By  some 
Mr.  Bennett  has  been  publicly  horsewhipped  in  the  street; 
by  others  he  has  been  prosecuted  at  law ;  but  the  result  of 
both  these  modes  of  treatment  has  been  to  give  himself  and 
his  paper  greater  notoriety  than  before,  and  to  promote 
rather  than  retard  the  farther  extension  of  the  mischief. 

Another  instance  of  the  habit  of  treating  with  levity  in- 
cidents which  in  any  other  country  would  excite  feelings 
of  indignation  and  horror,  may  be  given.  It  had  been  d^- 
eovered  that  of  late  it  was  a  common  practice  in  New* 
York  to  ship  off  the  bodies  of  dead  negroes,  male  and  fis* 
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fBftle,  farTKrians  ports,  but  especially  the  South,  to  tke  medk 
ical  studeats,  for  dissection ;  and,  to  elade  suspicion,  these 
dead  bodies  were  put  up  in  salt  and  brine,  and  packed  im, 
the  same  kinds  of  casks  as  those  in  which  salted  provisiom 
are  exported  from  hence.  A  third  or  fourth  discovery  of 
this  description  was  made  during  the  month  of  January ; 
and  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  headed  and 
described  in  the  papers  of  the  day : 

"MORE  PORK  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

"  Yesterday  morning  it  was  discoTered  that  a  barrel,  which  bad  beea 
pot  into  the  office  of  the  Charleston  packet  line— store  of  George  Buck- 
ley, No.  88  South-street— for  the  purpose  of  beinc  sbipoed  to  Chaiies* 
ton,  contained  the  bodies  of  two  dead  negroes,  liie  cask  and  contents 
were  sent  up  to  the  poKce-office,  and  placed  in  the  dead*hou8e  for  the 
corouer^s  inspection ;  bttt  as  he  hid  no  opportunity  to  hold  an  inquest 
on  them  yesterday,  the  particulars  of  the  affair  hare  not  yet  transpired.** 

The  verdict  of  the  inquest,  subsequently  given,  was,  that 
the  negroes  had  died  of  disease ;  but  no  farther  inquiry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  into  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  alto* 
gether  beneath  the  notice  of  the  white  men  to  trace  out 
these  traders  in  the  dead  bodies  of  the  blacks. 

The  instances  of  death  from  destitution  and  want  are 
much  more  numerous  than  I  had  thought  possible  in  a  conn* 
try  like  this,  where  food  of  every  kind  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  where  labour  of  every  description  is  largely  re* 
munerated.  Besides  the  subscriptions  raised  in  the  different 
wards  of  this  city  to  relieve  the  indigent  and  distressed 
classes,  who,  under  any  proper  arrangement  of  things,  ought 
not  to  exhibit  instances  of  want  in  large  numbers  in  a  land 
of  plenty,  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald  of  January 
announces  that  "  five  hundred  persons  in  indigent  eircum* 
stances  in  that  city  were  daily  supplied  with  good  soup,  at 
the  Western  souphouse  there.''  This  indigence  in  a  coun* 
try  where  food  can  be  raised  so  cheap,  where  labour  is  in 
such  demand,  and  always  paid  so  well,  would  seem  unac- 
countable but  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  lat<5  mania  for  spec- 
ulation, the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  instead  of  following  up 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  had  left  oS  farming  to  become 
speculators  in  stocks,  buyers  of  shares  in  railroads  never 
Inegnn  and  canals  never  opened,  as  well  as  purchasers  of 
lots  of  land  on  which  towns  were  intended  to  be  built,  in 
which  extravagant  schemes  they  spent  all  their  time  and 
money ;  so  that  agriculture,  the  great  basis  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  surest  and  steadiest  security  of  individual 
prosperity  in  these  fertile  States,  was  so  neglected  that  the 
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eoimlry  was  obliged  to  inqxNrt  grain  for  its  own  oonsmqi^ 
tion,  instead  ot  supplyingi  as  it  ought  to  do,  from  its  owa 
surplus,  the  old«r  countries  of  Eurq>e.  From  the  Tsst 
amount  of  grain  grown  in  America  subjected  to  distillation, 
thus  converting  what  nature  has  bountifully  supplied  for 
wholesome  focKl  into  the  pois(mous  and  crime«ensendering 
drink  of  ardent  spirits,  and  from  the  deficiency  of  the  sup- 

af  of  grain  from  its  own  soil  for  the  reason  before  assign* 
,  this  finest  grain-producing  country  on  the  globe  was 
obliged  to  import  its  own  food  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  of  this  city,  that  in  the  year  1837,  the  sing^ 
port  of  Baltimore  alone  received  800,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  140,000  bushels  of  rye  from  Europe.  The  following 
is  the  paragraph,  verbatim : 

'^The  amount  of  foreign  grain  imported  into  Baltimore  during  the 
year  1837  was  not  far  from  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheal 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bushels  of  rye.^ 

.  The  inordinate  love  of  gain,  which  has  led  to  all  these 
perversions  of  things  from  their  right  and  proper  channels, 
is  working  more  mischief  in  this  country,  and  undermining 
the  moral  principle  of  its  inhabitants  more  powerfully,  than 
all  other  causes  combined,  except  perhaps  intemperance, 
the  giant-destroyer  that  sweeps  away  thousands  every  year 
to  a  premature  grave,  and  hurries  its  victims  from  a  life  ot 
comparative  virtue  and  honesty  to  a  career  of  vice  and  in* 
frony.  The  newspapers  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
teem  with  proofs  of  the  recklessness  with  which  this  love 
of  gain  is  mdulged ;  and  every  barrier  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  acquisition  seems  to  be  broken  down  without 
scruple.  Not  long  since,  a  young  man  who  had  entered 
life  with  brilliant  proi^cts,  and  was  engaged  in  a  respects* 
ble  house  of  business,  acquired  a  taste  for  card-playing  in 
the  steamboats,  where,  it  is  said,  the  passengers  generally 
play  for  several  hours  a  day  while  on  their  voyage,  and 
where  professed  gamblers  and  sharpers  are  ready  to  profit 
by  the  occasion,  at  first  ruining,  and  then  seducing  into  their 
own  ranks,  the  unguarded  and  the  young.  He  soon  became 
infatuated  with  the  passion,  quitted  his  regular  business, 
played,  lost,  and  betook  himself  to  robbery  :  when,  every 
new  exploit  making  him  mote  and  more  desperate,  he  enter* 
ed  one  of  the  banks  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  at  a  period 
of  the  day  when  the  clerks  were  absent  at  dinner,  ana  find- 
ing there  the  cashier,  seized  him,  and  killed  him  at  a  blow, 
by  beating  his  brains  out  with  a  hammer.    The  cries  of  the 
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yk^&ok  bfovgbt  a  penon  from  an  adjoiniag  room  to  his  re* 
Uef 9  and  he  was  despatched  in  a  similar  manner ;  when  oth* 
ers  soon  after  arrivingi  he  was  interrupted  in  his  plunder  of 
the  drawers  of  the  bank,  with  which  he  was  proceeding, 
till,  seeing  all  hope  of  escape  vain,  he  drew  a  loaded  pistoii 
with  whidi  he  had  furnished  himself,  for  the  murder  of  an* 
other,  and  with  it  blew  out  his  own  brains  on  the  spot. 

This  had  scarcely  been  communicated  through  the  pa* 
pers  before  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New* 
York  Sun  of  January  29. 

««THE  ROBBERY  OF  THE  MAIL  AND  MUftDER  OF  THE 
DRIVER. 

*  The  Mobile  Advertiser  of  the  3Sd  states,  that  on  the  prerious  Fri- 
day Bight,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Stockton,  the  mail  ba|^  were  rip- 
ped open  and  tibeir  contents  rifled.  The  bags  were  found  next  morning 
m  the  neighbomiiood.  The  stage  cpntainea  the  New-Orleana  mails  of 
l^ednesday  and  Thursday,  and  the  mail  of  Friday  from  Mobile.  The 
liriTer  had  two  balls  shot  through  his  head.  Suspicion  rests  upon  two 
i  who  had  been  hiiking  about  Stockton  for  some  days  previously  J^ 


But  to  show  that  these  robberies  and  frauds  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  South,  though  no  doubt  they  are  more  abundant 
there  than  in  the  North,  the  following  short  summary  may 
be  given  from  the  New- York  Transcript  of  the  same  day, 
January  29,  1838 : 

«  ATTEBIPT  AT  EXTENSIVE  FRAUD. 

**  A  considerable  excitement  was  produced  in  Wall-street  circles  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an  attempt  to 
perpetrate  extensive  frands  by  several  persons  in  this  city,  some  of 
whom  have  hitherto  maintained  characters  highly  respectable  for  hon- 
our, honesty,  and  wealth.  It  appears  tjiat,  by  forging  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  a  rank  in  Kentnck^r,  addressed  to  th«  president  or  cashier  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  this  city,  in  which  the  pkites  of  the  Kentucky  bank 
were  deposited,  those  plates  were  obtained,  takes  to  the  printers,  Messrs. 
Burton  &  Co.,  and  370,000  dollars  of  bills  of  the  Kentucky  bank  strudc 
off,  ready  for  signature.  A  man  calUnff  himself  Scott,  who  cam^  as  is 
stated,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  who  brought  the  letter  to  the  oiBce  of 
the  Union  Bank,  having  gone  on  to  Boston  whils  the  bills  were  printing 
off,  returned  at  night,  and,  owing  to  the  unseasonable  hour  at  which  he 
called  upon  the  printer,  the  latter  suspected  thit  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  transaction,  when,  going  to  the  president  of  the  Union 
Bank  and  stating  his  suspicions,  that  officer,  on  looking  at  the  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Kentucky  bank,  ascertained  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

**The  370,000  dollars  of  bills  of  Kentucky  that  had  been  struck  off 
were  then  handed  over  to  the  Union  Bank,  and  Scott,  whose  real  name 
is  Pitcher,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  as  was  also  Mr.  Charles  Steams, 
of  Waverley  Place,  in  this  city,  who  whilom  figured  as  the  getter-up  of 
some  Illinois  shinplasters,  which  he  advertised  to  be  redeemed  in  this 
city,  at  his  own  house  in  Waverley  Place,  and  many  of  which,  though 
worthless,  were  pushed  into  circulation.  Both  these  men  are  now  in 
prison,  and  many  others  of  no  less  note  are  said  to  be  imj^cated,  whose 
names,  when  arrested,  will  be  given  to  the  public." 
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Two  dm  after  this,  in  the  Sim  of  January  81,  aaother 
species  of  fraud  was  announced  in  the. following  paragraph : 

«  FALSE  TOKENS. 

**  Is  there  no  way  to  veach  the  knaves  who  have  flooded  this  city  with 
checks,  made  in  form  of  bills  upon  banks  in  which  they  have  not  a  dol- 
lar  deposited !  It  is  one  of  the  Qiost  palpable  descriptions  of  lumveiy 
ever  attempted,  and  fully  equal  in  moral  guilt  to  the  oounterfeiting  of 
bank  notes.  In  its  purpose  and  in  its  operation  it  is  no  less  than  coun- 
terfeiting ;  and  we  recommend  every  citizen  who  receives  a  note  of  this 
description  to  commence  a  prosecution  forthwith  against  the  person 
of  whom  he  received  it.  The  laws  against  small  notes,  and  against  the 
notes  of  other  states,  may  be  improved  for  this  purpose,  if  for  no  other.** 

My  apology  for  these  quotations,  if  any  indeed  be  neces- 
sary, is  the  apprehension  that,  if  such  statements  were  made 
by  me  of  the  condition  of  society  here,  without  an  exhibition 
of  the  authorities  for  the  facts,  it  would  be  thought  an  ex- 
aggerated picture,  and  I  should  be  open  to  the  imputation 
of  having  overcharged  the  colouring.  But  it  is  only  necea^ 
sary  to  consult  American  authorities,  and  not  English  onea, 
to  show  that  recklessness  and  fraud  are  far  more  prevalent 
in  this  community  than  in  most  others  of  a  mercantile  char- 
acter in  Europe,  and  that  an  inordinate  thirst  after  gain,  and 
a  determination  to  acquire  it  by  any  means  that  are  practi- 
cable, is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  evil. 

Another  form  in  which  this  passion  displays  itself  is  in  the 
frequency  of  fires  in  this  country.  That,  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  prudence  ^  fires  will  occasionally  happen,  and 

Erove  destructive  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  is  undenia- 
le.  But  the  extreme  frequency  of  fires  in  this  city  is  so 
much  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary 
causes,  that  the  almost  universal  belief  here  is,  that  the  ma» 
jority  of  them  are  intentional ;  some  being  occasioned  by 
persons  desiring  to  realize  a  large  insurance,  and  thus  de- 
fraud the  insurance  offices;  some  by  persons  wishing  to 
frirnish  an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  papers,  books,  and 
obligations,  so  as  to  defraud  their  creditors ;  some  for  the 

})urpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  rent  due,  by  removal  of 
iirniture,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  seize;  and  some  by 
wretches  who  desire  only  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The 
last  fire  that  happened  during  our  stay  in  New- York,  and 
which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  January,  was  one  originated 
by  persons  of  the  latter  description,  who  were  traced  out 
distinctly  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  act,  and  seen  afterward 
engaged  in  carrying  off  some  of  the  effects  as  plunder.  By 
this  calamity  about  sixty  houses  were  destroyed,  the  wind 
raging  so  high  as  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  and 
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mgines  to  subdue  the  flames,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tarn- 
ilies  were  thus  thrown  naked  and  houseless  into  the  streets, 
in  a  night  of  the  severest  cold  we  had  yet  experienced  for 
the  winter. 

The  indifference  with  which  all  this  is  regarded  is  almost 
as  painful  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  calamity  itself,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  utter  want  of  that  most  amiable  of  all  so- 
cial  qualities,  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  them  in  their  distress.  It  is  a  custom  in  this 
city,  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  for  the  bell  of  the  City  Hall  to 
be  rung  in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  indicate  the  locali- 
ty of  the  fire,  while  the  other  churches  have  their  bells  rung 
in  a  different  manner,  merely  to  apprize  the  town  of  the 
event.  In  any  other  city  than  this,  the  ringing  of  these  bells 
would  excite  great  attention ;  but  the  very  Irequency  with 
which  fires  occur  is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  taking  no  notice  of 
them ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying,  ^*  that  the  only  fit  test  of 
determining  whether  a  person  should  disturb  himself  on 
hearing  the  bells  ringing  and  engines  rattling  along  the  pave- 
ment, is  this :  to  put  his  hand  up  to  the  wall  at  the  head  of 
his  bed,  and  if  it  be  very  hot,  it  is  time  to  move ;  but  if  not, 
be  had  better  remain  where  he  is."  That  fires  produced  by 
incendiaries  are  not  confined  to  New- York,  however,  the 
following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  New-York  Sun  of  Jan* 
iiary^l,  will  show. 

«  WHOLESALE  INCENDIARISM. 

'^  On  the  momipg  of  the  89d  instant,  no  less  than  three  of  the  principal 
stables  in  the  most  thickly-settled  part  of  Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  were 
set  fire  to  l^  incendiaries.  That  in  the  stable  fit)m  which  the  most 
destraction  would  have  spread  forinnalely  went  out ;  the  other  two 
stables  were  eonsumed,  together  with  nine  raloable  horses,  a  nnmber 
of  cows,  carnages,  grain,  hay,  Sic,  The  citizens  of  Somerset  have  since 
held  a  meeting  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  offer  a  reward  of  500  dol- 
lars for  the  detection  of  the  incendiaries." 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  it  may  be  readily  ima* 
gined  that  there  is  abundant  occupation  for  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession ; .  and  such  is  the  fact,  as  well  as  for  the 
egents  of  the  police*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  existence 
of  highwaymen,  not  merely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York,  but  actually  in  the  city  itself,  would  be  incredible ; 
but,  in  addition  to  several  instances  verbally  related  to  me 
of  such  desperate  persons  attacking  individuals  on  the  road 
.and  robbing  them,  the  following  announcement  from  the 
New- York  Sun  of  February  2,  1838,  puts  the  matter  be« 
yond  doubt* 
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«LOOK  OUT  FOR  HIGHWAYBISN  UP  TOWN. 

**  A  fentlemaa  passiiiff  down  Tentli-Btreet,  between  Fifth  and  Sizdi 
Ayenues,  about  nine  o'cfock  on  Tuesday  night,  was  violently  asaaolted 
by  a  Tillain  who  sprung  over  the  fence,  and,  without  provocation,  aimed 
a  heavy  blow  at  his  head,  which  he  escaped  by  atooping ;  his  hat  only 
being  knocked  off,  as  his  head  would  have  stood  a  atrong  chance  of 
being,  ^d  it  met  the  ruffian^s  club.  A  watchman  promptly  answered 
the  assailed  ffentleman's  call  for  aid,  and  the  vagabond  was  secured  at 
the  upper  police  office ;  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  the 
prospective  trouble  and  hindetance  a  prosecution  would  occasion  him, 
induced  the  gentleman  not  to  proceed  against  the  ruffian,  and  he  was 
discharged.  We  mention  the  circumstance  to  put  people  on  tbeir  guarft 
while  passing  through  that  part  of  the  city  after  daik.*^ 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  vicioos  associations  of  a 
crowded  city  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclosiyely,  the  cause  of 
Buch  crimes  as  these ;  but  the  accounts  from  the  country 
furnish  too  many  melancholy  instances  of  a  state  of  morals 
not  at  all  less  depraved  than  that  which  prevails  among  the 
more  degraded  classes  in  the  towns.  It  would  fill  a  large 
sheet  daUy  to  give  all  the  statements  of  crime  and  wretch* 
edness  that  are  brought  before  the  public  eye  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening  of  the  week,  in  the  joumab  of  this 
city  alone  ;  but  the  three  following  extracts,  taken  from  two 
papers  of  the  same  date,  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Tran* 
script  of  February  2,  1838,  will  be  sufficient  as  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  depravity  which  unhappily  exists  in  a  land 
blessed  with  a  more  abundant  production  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  almost  any  country  that  can  be  named ;  where 
labour  is  more  in  demand,  and  better  paid,  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe  ;  where  millions  of  unoccupied  tracts  of  land 
invite  the  cultivation  of  the  industrious ;  where  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state  open  to  every  man  of  inteUigence,  indus- 
try, and  integrity  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  pub* 
lie  service ;  where  private  enterprise  has  an  almost  unlim* 
ited  field  for  its  operations ;  and  where  religious  professors 
are  more  numerous,  religious  publications  more  abundant, 
end  benevolent  institutions  more  thickly  planted,  than  in 
any  country  under  the  sun ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  advan* 
tages,  the  crime  and  misery  that  defiice  the  land  are  terri- 
ble to  contemplate.  Here  are  the  three  paragraphs  ad* 
▼erted  to. 

'/HORRIBLE  ATTEMPTS  OP  POISONING. 
"  The  Frankfort  (Ohio)  Argus  gives  a  droadful  detaU  of  three  snocess- 
Ive  poisonings  by  arsenic  of  the  entire  family  of  Dr.  Helm,  lesidinff  at 
Spnngbome.  The  writer  found  the  doctor  and  hfa  nephew,  also  a  5iy- 
mcian,  together  with  Mrs.  Helm,  and  fire  of  the  chiklren,  all  suAmw 
luwer  the  agonies  of  poison.    The  youngest  child  was  but  iour  weeS 
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old.  The  eante  was  vmmg  at  rapper  cieain  or  milk  in  which  arwnie 
had  been  put.  The  persons  all  recoTered,  and  the  family,  now  suspect- 
ing that  some  black-nearted  wretch  intended  to  make  away  with  them/ 
interdicted  any  proTisions  being  brought  into  the  house  but  what  were 
brought  from  the  country.  In  a  few  davs,  however,  they  were  all  down 
a^ain,  with  the  burning  8ym|>toms  at  the  pit  of  the  atomach,  and  yom* 
itmgs ;  this  time  introduced  in  the  coffee  or  water,  and  the  attending 
physician.  Dr.  Dubois,  also  one  of  the  sufferers.  They  recovered :  but, 
mcredible  to  relate,  a  third  attempt  was  now  made,  and  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  the  boys,  bjr  introducing  the  arsenic  into  some  hominy.    The 

S)st-mortem  exammation  by  nine  physicians  provide  that  arsenic  wae 
e  cause,  and  the  cream  and  milR  above-mentioned  contained  large 
quantities  of  it.  The  neighbours  flocked  in  to  offer  their  sympathies^ 
and  ferret  out  the  demon  who  could  be  guQtv  of  such  atrocities.  It  ia 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  monster  in  human  shape  may  enconn* 
ter  the  wrath  of  Heaven  wherever  he  may  be." 

"DEPLORABLE  MORALS. 

**  On  Wednesday  evening,  officer  Driesbaek,  of  the  first  ward,  brought 
up  to  the  police  a  woman  and  a  little  gtri  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
mother  and  daughter,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  both  beastly 
drunk,  the  mother  so  much  so  that  she  was  past  talking.  The  magis- 
trate asked  thegnrl  how  in  the  world  she  came  to  be  so  dnmk,  to  which 
she  drawliogly  answered,  *  Why,  mother  is  drunk  too !'  They  weio 
both  sent  over  to  bridewell  to  get  sober.  Had  they  not  been  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  be  rescued  from  the  exposure  to  which  their  folly  uid  help- 
lessness had  subjected  them,  both  would  have  inevitably  perished  in  the 
street." 

»A  MISERABLE  SCENE. 

*'  The  watchmen  in  Oak-street  were  called  on  Wednesday  evening  td 
arrest  a  man  who  had  been  beating  his  wife.  On  entering  the  oeUar, 
the  men  were  startled  by  stumbling  over  a  pine  coflln.  This  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  premises,  and  the  finding  a  man  dead  on  a  bed,  his 
wife  beastly  drunk,  and  one  child  lying  by  his  side,  and  two  children 
nearly  frozen  to  death  on  the  fioor.  The  man  had  died  during  the 
course  of  the  day  from  sickness  and  misery.  The  living  parties  were 
all  taken  to  the  watch-house,  and  discharged  this  morning,  that  they 
might  bury  the  dead." 

I  had  heard  verbally  a  hundred  cases,  at  least,  of  crime 
the  most  revolting,  and  misery  the  most  appalling,  during 
my  stay  in  New- York ;  a  large  number,  it  must  be  admit* 
ted,  among  the  emigrant  families  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  with  which  this 
city  abounds,  though  some  also  among  natives  of  the  coun* 
try  ;  but,  though  all  were  conununicated  to  me  by  American 
gentlemen  long  resident  in  the  city,  and  of  undoubted  vera« 
city,  I  preferred  selecjting  such  instances  as  the  public  jour* 
nals  of  the  day  furnished ;  because  these,  by  their  very  publi« 
city,  challenged  contradiction,  and  in  no  instances,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  was  their  accuracy  called  in  question.  These 
cannot  be  considered,  therefore,  as  the  libels  of  a  prejudiced 
Englishman,  uttered  against  the  country  in  a  fit  of  disap- 
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pointment  or  of  spleen,  but  as  the  ginTe  and  partial  teUti* 
mony  of  the  American  journals,  conducted  by  men  who  are 
generally  disposed  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction 
on  everything  that  belongs  to,  or  occurs  within,  their  own 
country ;  and  who  always  seek  to  present  the  most  favour- 
able aspect  of  their  public  affairs  and  private  morals  to 
those  who  sojourn  among  them. 

As  to  the  causes  to  which  these  evils  may  be  traced,  I 
had  listened  to  disquisition  upon  disquisition  in  private  cir- 
cles ;  and  from  what  I  had  heard  and  what  I  had  seen,  I 
had  drawn  my  own  conclusions.  Some  of  these  I  have 
ventured  to  express  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  to  others 
I  shaU  from  time  to  time  give  utterance,  as  the  occasion 
may  demand.  But  to  answer  by  anticipation  any  imputa- 
tions of  unfairness  or  harshness  of  judgment  which  may  be 
pronounced  on  such  strictures  by  those  who  misht  be  dis- 
posed to  think  them  overcharged,  I  avail  myself  again  of  a 
native  authority  of  good  repute  and  extensive  circulation 
among  the  middle  classes  of  society,  30,000  copies  daily 
being  the  amount  of  its  sale  in  New- York  alone,  in  which, 
in  a  leading  article  of  the  Sun  of  February  2, 1838,  is  the 
following  frank,  and,  I  believe,  perfectly  honest  review  of 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  society 
in  America : 

**  Enterprise  has  long  been  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  of  oor  nation ; 
and  in  the  way  of  enterprise,  Uncle  Sam*  certainly  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  outstripped  his  older  neighbonrs.  No  undertaking  wluch 
promised  any  adequate  return  has,  in  any  difficalty  short  of  impossibil- 
ity, found  cause  sufficient  to  deter  us  Americans.  £ven  impossibility 
must  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  question  by  a  score  or  two  of  abortive 
attempts  before  it  is  admitted.  *  Try'  is  the  first  word,  the  meaning  ^ 
which  is  thoroughly  mastered.  Boys  are  men  before  they  are  loosed 
from  their  leading-strings.  They  are  educated  in  the  beUef  that  every 
man  must  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
limited  class,  who  look  forward  to  the  arrival  at  majority  or  to  the  de- 
cease of  parents  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  which  they  wil 
have  no  duty  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  property  bequeathed  them.  Bat  as 
a  class,  it  is  too  small  to  be  considered  m  the  estimate  of  national  char- 
acter. The  great  majority  look  forward  to  manhood  as  the  time  to  act, 
and  anticipate  it  by  juvenile  participation  in  the  events  of  busy  life. 
Boys  argue  upon  polemics,  political  economy,  party  polities,  the  mys- 
teries of  trade,  the  destinies  of  nations.  Dreams  of  ambition  or  of 
wealth  nerve  the  arm  which  drives  the  hoop ;  the  foot,  which  gives  the 
ball  its  impetus.  Toys  are  stock  in  trade.  Barter  is  fallen  into  by  in- 
stinct, as  a  young  duck  takes  to  the  water. 

^  There  is  scarcely  a  Uid  of  any  spirit  who  does  not,  from  the  time 
that  he  can  connect  the  most  simple  ideas,  picture  to  himuBelf  some  rapid 

*  **  Uncle  Sam**  ti  m  national  tenn  for  the  American  people,  aa  "  John  BnlT  la  lor 
DieEBfliah.   It  aeema  to  hate  aapefwded  the  phnaa  **  Bntlwr  Jooatliin.'' 
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lotd  to  wetlth  t  indainite  awl  obrnme,  it  w  true.  But  1w  reads  liia 
liUtory  of  Girard,  and  of  others  who  have  amassed  wealth.  He  sees 
the  ccrmini  of  the  race :  poverty  at  one  end,  affluence  at  ^e  other,  and 
Jumpa  the  intermediate  years.  He  fbncies  that  the  oourse  of  amassing 
will  be  as  easy  as  imaynation.  He  dreams  of  dashing  into  a  fortune 
by  some  lucky  speculation.  Contentment  with  competence  he  leanis 
to  regard  as  a  slothful  vice.  To  become  rich,  and,  of  course,  respected 
—influential,  great,  powerful— is  his  darling  object.  He  contemns  the 
honest  labour  which  was  eonsadered  the  road  to  wealth  before  enter* 
prise  was  so  rife>  and,  if  he  respects  his  father,  he  respects  him  as  a 

good,  honest  old  drudge,  with  oldfashioned  notions,  but  altogether  bar- 
arous  and  behind  the  age.  If  maternal  fondness  and  juvenile  pertroft*- 
city  ia  preferring  requests  succeed,  he  is  launched  at  one-and-tw^tf 
on  the  sea  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  father's  available  canital  embtriced 
with  him.  If  the  old  gentleman  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  nis  opiiiton,  or 
if  other  circumstances  make  it  imperative  that  he  should,  for^  while, 
be  content  with  honest  bat  sure  gains,  the  result  of  industi:^*  he  em- 
braces the  first  opportunity  to  leave  bis  craft  for  speculatiof ;  to  throw 
a  bird  in  the  hana  away,  and  commence  the  pursuit  of  thof^  in  the  bosh. 

*'  One  great  cause  of  our  present  state  is  the  almosfuniversal  con-^ 
tempt  into  which  industry  in  producing  has  fallen.  "Hie  agricultural 
atates— those,  we  mean,  which  produce  the  direct  r^cessaries  of  life- 
are  not  half  cultivated.  The  youthful  energies  ^hich  should  be  de^^ 
voted  to  improving  lands  and  the  mode  of  cnlt^^^t  to  embracing  and 
practising  the  lessons  of  experience,  to  blending.  uk|  testing  the  discov- 
eries of  agricultural  theorists  with  practical  *<iHivation,  are  devoted,  in- 
stead, to  speculating  in  the  scanty  product  which  old  lands  yield  undef 
practical  improvement.  Even  the  old  farmers  themselves— -men,  ons 
would  think,  clear  enough  of  «fite»7»fwe-^tray  that  national  characteris- 
tic in  their  grasping  for  territory,  f^y  measure'  the  value  of  farms, 
not  by  their  productiveness,  but  by^^  extent.  They  grasp  territory, 
till  the  uxes  on  its  nominal  valued*  contrasted  witk  its  actual  wealth, 
a  serious  burden.  They  pursu^  even  _  a  more  foolish  coarse  than  the 
horder  of  inactive  money,  bec«^^®9  while  the  miser's  gold  pays  him  no- 
thing, it  cosU  him  nothing  f^  keeping;  while  the  farmer's  pride,  in  the 
addition  of  acre  to  acre,  is^n  expensive  investment,  even  aside  from  the 
purchase-money.  ^    . 

'^  In  our  cities,  a  natural  consequence  of  this  mania  for  speculation  was 
the  increase  of  banV^  ^uid  the  distention  of  their  issaes.  Banking  facil- 
ities were  in  ev^^ody's  reach.  Almost  everybody  was  on  some 
board  of  directo-^«  or  had  a  father,  brother,  cousin,  friend,  or  acquaint- 
ance there.  Vhere  that  was  not  the  case,  an  endorser  could  be  had  for 
a  premium,  <^  the  money  of  banks  could  be  obtained  through  brok^ 
Jackals. 

^  Now  Speculation  in  her  glory  walked.  Jointstock  companies  of 
every  jossiUe  description  staited  into  existence.  City  lots,  town  lots, 
highland  lots,  swamp  lots,  granite  quames,  India-rubber  companies,  raO- 
road99  canals,  and  every  possible  aescription  of  investment  were  ofiei^ 
ed  to  absorb  this  redundancy  of  nominal  currency.  Associations  to  ex- 
tract sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  d  la  Swift,  and  moonshine  fh>m  sun- 
beams ;  Texas  speculations,  cotton  speculations,  and  fancy  stock-gam- 
bling, drove  out  the  legitimate  busmess  of  the  merchant,  and  even 
coaxed  the  mechanic,  the  student,  and  the  professional  man  into  the 
vortex— to  be  ruined. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  glare  of  fictitious  business,  luxury  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  to  evade  thought  of  the  fiiture,  as  the  gambler  drinks  deep 
while  his  aU  is  at  stake.    Luxury  and  extravagance  have  been  the  enrse 
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ropeaa  nobles  and  princes,  with  sore  incoass  snd  inunense,  hare  been 
ta&ea  ior  models ;  and,  with  true  American  enterprise,  the  models  have 
heenomdone.  Troops  of  ssmnts  have  taken  the  place  of  the  cook,  the 
chamheimaid,and  thiohoy  Mia.  Three  have  keen  instaned  where  one 
formerly  served.  High-aeasened  dishes  and  expensive  knickknscks  have 
driven  oat  the  plain  joint.  Silver  services  have  eopplanted  china,  delfi^ 
and  Britannia  ware.  Sxpensive  eaniages  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
eomiortable  okl  faauly  ooaoh;  and  coaehso  and  chaises  have  been  set 
up  by  families  who  are  really  pozded  to  ind  a  nae  for  them.  Hie  fine 
arts,  which  are  capable  of  exerting  a  veflning  and  excellent  inflnenoei 
have  only  served  to  mftnister  to  the  insolvency  of  those  whose  only 
staadaid  of  value  is  price,  and  whoee  rules  of  taste  are  graduated  by 
deUscs^  TmveUing  in  foieign  eountriea  haa  keen  ahused.  Once  it  was 
•  greH  means  of  improvement.  Now  emr  young  men  are  returned 
rogues  md  fopSt  with  extravagant  anti-Amencan  notions,  and  a  dispo- 
sition ^\m  sttd  imitate  aU  the  follies  of  Kuropean  travellers  in  this 
oouniry.  ^!^  heads  of  Amenoaa  wives  and  daughters  are  turned,  and 
isiant  childrs^look  forward  to  travel,  to  Jbmk  them.  Amusement  has 
been  eagerly  b^^m^  at  any  coat;  and  the  more  extravagant  its  price, 
the  more  ffente^  Frug»ity  haa  been  contemned  as  an  oldfashioned 
and  dirty  laible.  ^ress  has  been  outrageously  expensive,  cost  being 
the  only  criterion  otS|t  <|aality. 

.  '*  So  mudi  for  a  Kt^w  of  the  past  In  the  present  qniet  we  i^ce 
to  believe  a  rovolation  \at  work-  Eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  de- 
structive consequences  or>ui  over-issue  of  bank  promises ;  and  the  in- 
duatrioua  body  of  the  peopKbave  learned  to  watch  banks  with  a  jeal- 
euay  which  wiU  effectuaUv  bav^for  many  a  year,  any  return  of  the  evils 
we  have  just  gone  through.       \ 

-  After  aU  the  scenes  of  comm^iai  distress,  and  of  suftring  among 
the  operauve  and  mduslbnous,  the  inclusion  yet  remains  that  nothing 
has  been  aitmAi2atad.  The  woridstaiK  the  same.  We  are  not  so  much 
Ijoerertiianwewere^aswehavetbon^  The  only  differonce  is,  that 
tune  and  truth,  those  experienced  appraiSs«,  have  restored  the  old  and 
tree  valuation  to  commodities  which  have^Men  overvalued  and  pro- 
nounced thoM  worthleas  which  are  so.  It  K^  be  that  there  is  some 
depreciauon,  but  prudence  and  industry  will  so<H*)ut  things  upon  a  sta- 
ble basis.  We  are  much  richer  in  enwrience^uch  more  humble, 
much  more  frugal,  much  more  prudent  already ;  an^  if  the  reformation 
{uroves  permanent,  then  will  even  the  pressure  have  pKved  a  sood  soec- 


This  was  on©  of  the  most  sensible  exponhions  Vthe  true 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  I  reinember  to  have 
met  with  in  any  of  the  public  prints  that  fell  under  m^  eye ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  frank  and  instructive  ex- 
positions are  not  more  frequently  made.  Instead  of  tiis, 
each  party  organ  endeavours  to  throw  the  whole  blame  <rf 
the  matter  on  the  party  to  which  it  is  opposed ;  and,  to  ef- 
fect this,  no  sort  of  derice  is  left  untried.  Misrepresenta- 
tion the  most  gross  and  palpable  is  resorted  to  on  the  most 
common  occasions,  even  on  those  where  detection  of  such 
Wsrepreseutatioa  is  certain ;  and  the  resah  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic press  here,  as  in  England,  is  fast  losing  what  little  influ- 
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e^ee  it  possessed  over  the  public  mhid,  by  wrMag  itself 
down  by  its  own  extravagances. 

The  great  question  now  in  debate  between  the  two  oonilict*. 
ing  parties  of  the  State,  tot  instanoe,  is  this :  whether  the  Got* 
emment  shall  keep  safe  custody  of  the  surplus  revenue  in 
well-secured  treasuries  of  its  own,  under  responsible  officers^ 
and  with  every  available  guarantee  for  security,  or  whether 
they  shall  deposite  it  in  a  great  bank,  like  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land,  such  as  was  the  United  States  Bank,  or  in  smaller  branch- 
es of  such  an  institution.  One  would  think  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  would  interest  the  people  in  this  affair  w^  as  ta 
the  relative  degree  of  safety  and  security,  or  otherwise  ;  for 
as  it  is  the  conununity  who  must  pay  ail  the  taxes  and  du« 
ties  that  compose  the  revenue,  and  make  good  any  loss  bc«> 
craing  after  its  collection,  it  is  clearly  their  interest  to  {ve* 
fer  that  mode  of  custody  and  safe-keeping  which  is  most  se-* 
cure ;  and  the  Government  treasuries  would  seem,  to  most 
unprejudiced  men,  better  for  this  purpose  than  any  private 
banks.  But  this  plain  question  has  been  so  mystified  by 
the  Whig  party,  who  are  against  these  treasuries  and  sub# 
treasuries,  and  who  want  the  Government  to  deposite  this 
surplus  in  a  great  bank,  and  let  that  bank  trade  upon  it,  w& 
as  to  afford  credit  and  discounts  to  merchants  and  specula- 
tors,  that  the  whole  community  is  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties  upon  this  subject ;  as  they  are  in  Ireland  upon  th» 
tithe  question,  in  Scotland  upon  the  v<^ntary  system,  and 
in  England  upon  church-rates  and  the  ballot. 

There  would  be  no  great  evil  in  this  if  fairness  oi  deal* 
ing  characterized  their  proceedings ;  but  everything  is  dis» 
torted  to  serve  party  views.  If  the  largest  meeting  is  got 
up  on  one  side,  the  opposite  party  declares  it  to  be  a  mere 
handful  in  numbers.  If  the  parties  are  ever  so  wealthy  and 
respectable,  they  are  pronounced  to  be  a  set  of  needy  vaga« 
bonds.  If  the  talent  of  the  speeches  should  be  of  the  high* 
est  kind,  they  would  call  them  mere  drivellings ;  and  if  the 
order  was  dwturbed  for  a  single  moment,  tb^y  would  de» 
scribe  it  as  a  bear-garden ;  and  in  this,  too,  the  party-press 
of  England  has  unhappily  set  them  an  example.  Sometinies« 
indeed,  the  fact  of  the  numbers  is  so  notorious  that  it  cannot 
be  safely  dSnied ;  but  then  another  course  is  taken :  to  ad* 
mit  the  numbers,  but  pretend  that,  after  all,  this  matters  tMm 
thing,  for  other  reasons  which  they  assign.  A  ludicrous  ik* 
stance  of  this  occurred  in  the  Evening  Star  of  February  8,, 
1838,  in  which  the  editor,  Major  Noah,  himself  very  recently 
one  of  the  Democratic  party  that  he  now  denounces,  writes 
thus: 
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*<  The  N^w  Era  and  Evening  PO0I,  oigam  of  tbe  htadmrn  inrty,  da* 
dare  that  there  was  an  immense  meetingat  Tammany  Hall  on  Tues- 
day eveningjfull  2000  persons  present.  We  believe  it ;  and  what  does 
it  prove  ?  why,  that  in  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  2000  radicals, 
agrarians,  Fanny- Wright  men,  and  Locof&eos  can  be  found,  who,  hav- 
ing no  employment,  no  interest  in  society,  no  means  present  or  pros- 
pective, have  thrown  themselves  on  the  bounty  of  the  Van  Buren  party^ 
and,  in  hopes  of  part  of  ^  the  spoils*  and  a  portion  in  a  scramble  for  the 
people's  money,  have,  by  invitation,  met  at  Tammany  Hall,  and  swal- 
lowed the  whole  dose  prepared  by  the  offiee-holders.  The  appeal  liav« 
l;fig  been  made  by  our  rulers  to  men  *  wanting  principle  anid  wanting 
bread,'  to  organize  against  respectable  American  citizens  having  some- 
thing at  stake,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  crowded  to  Tammany 
Hall  to  obey  orders.    They  will  claim  their  pay  shortly.'* 

^'  Agrarians"  is  the  name  here  given  to  people  who  meet 
to  recommend  the  Government  to  keep  the  revenue  in  safe 
custody,  in  treasuries  of  their  own,  instead  of  intrusting  it  to 
speculating  banks,  at  the  risk  of  losing  it  all ;  though  in  other 
countries  this  term  is  usually,  though  erroneously,  applied  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  desire  that  the  public  lands  and 
public  wealth  should  be  taken  from  the  rich  and  divided 
among  the  poor.  Here,  too,  the  '^  scramblers  for  the  share 
of  the  spoils  of  the  people's  money"  are  not  the  bankers, 
who  want  it  to  trade  upon,  with  all  the  risk  of  gain  or  loss^ 
but  the  people  themselves,  who  want  their  own  money  to  be 
taken  care  of,  that  it  may  not  be  scrambled  for  by  anybody; 
and  here  also  '<  poverty  and  the  want  of  bread,"  which  is 
jbbely  asserted  to  be  the  condition  of  those  who  attended 
this  meeting,  is  imputed  or  in9inuated  as  a  crime,  and  as 
making  the  parties  disreputable  by  their  mere  poverty  alone, 
a  doctrine  as  current  among  the  Whigs  in  America  as  in 
England. 

When  a  writer  of  the  Whig  party  has  to  describe  a  meet- 
ing on  their  own  side,  however,  he  can  find  no  terms  suffi- 
eiently  swelling  and  lofty  in  which  to  express  himself.  The 
3000  who  may  attend  it  are  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  taken 
to  be  the  whole  body  that  can  be  mustered  out  of  300,000 
inhabitants,  but,  by  a  magic  flourish  of  the  editorial  wand, 
they  are  made  to  be  the  representatives  of  many  millions 
that  are  absent,  and  everything  they  do  or  say  is  of  the  most 
pure,  most  disinterested,  most  intelligent,  most  eloquent,  and 
most  dignified  description.  Their  ^<  thunder"  is  not  like 
any  other  thunder  that  was  ever  heard  before,  and  the  very 
globe  seems  to  be  shaken  to  its  centre  l>y  their  gigantic  pow- 
ers.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  following  is  from  the 
Daily  Whig  of  the  morning  succeeding  that  of  the  Evening 
Star,  namely,  February  9, 1838 : 
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*  We  have  heard  the  old  temple  of  liberty,  Masonic  Hall,  rinff  till  its 
rafters  cracked  with  the  shout  of  assembled  thousaads,  that  <uowne4 
the  thunders  of  artillery  on  a  great  and  patriotic  triumph ;  bat  we  never 
witnessed  or  heard  anything  like  the  burst  of  American  feeling  which 
resounded  there  on  Wednesday  night.  If  the  sound  does  not  make  the 
White  House*  at  Washington  tremble,  and  the  Machiovelian  Belsha«« 
sar*st  knees  smite  against  each  other  with  '  fear  of  change  perplexing** 
then  there  is  rather  strength-giving  than  death  in  the  poisoned  chalicet 
which,  prepared  by  himself  for  the  people,  he  must  drain  to  the  very 
dregs  of  bitterness. 

"  The  limits  of  this  paper  wiU  not  allow  us  to  affiMd  even  a  mei^gw 
outline  of  ttie  powerftil  appeals  which  were  made  to  American  pride* 
honour,  and  patriotism  on  that  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the  most  im- 
pudent  and  tyrannical  stretch  of  power  that  was  ever  suffgested  by  the 
drunken  brain  of  ambition.  Everything  was  said  by  CluindQer  Stanv 
Esq.,  Aldeimaa  PaneiBon,  Aidemnn  Braen,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq.,  and 
Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.,  that  love'  of  country  could  dictate  or  eloquence 
enforce ;  and  a  response  was  echoed  back  from  the  throng  crowding 
every  part  of  the  hall  that  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  our  body,  as 
it  did  through  the  whole  assembled  multitaide.  'Aiere  was  but  one  feel- 
iof  with  three  thousand  American  citizens  there  present,  the  represent* 
atives  of  ten  millions  who  were  absent,  and  that  feeling  was  inrngmaiem 
at  the  tyranny  of  our  rulers.  There  was  but  one  high  resolve  that  mads 
three  thousand  hearts  beat  together  loudly,  and  that  was,  not  to  &ffr  Mt 
iron  yoke  which  is  forcing  for  them.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  ^rit  of 
1776  wherever  and  whenever  it  shows  itself;  and  the  free  people  of  oor 
United  States  will  be  themselves  incarcerated  in  the  eubcerranean  dua* 

Sions  of  the  *  Independent  Treasury'  before  they  su^  tlie  revenues  of 
e  country  to  be  converted  to  the  hase  uses  of  poWo*^  traitors." 

Such  are  the  distorted  and  exagg<»ra*«d  pictures  drawn 
by  the  writers  on  each  side  of  the/^o^eedings  of  their  own 
party  and  of  their  opponents ;  hirt,  though  this  practice  de- 
serves  the  severest  reprobatio2i>  candour  compels  as  to  aA- 
mit  that  the  English  pres?  has  shown  them  the  example, 
and  they  have  only  me^e  the  copy  more  highly  coloured 
than  the  original.    I  j^^ws  on,  however,  to  other  topics. 

T1^4aste  of  the  populace  in  New- York  for  shows  and 
fligfaVis  quite  t^  strong  as  in  any  part  of  England,  and 
public  celehrations  of  particular  events  by  anniversary  days 
appear  to  excite  more  general  attention.  Two  such  days 
occurred  during  our  stay  in  this  city ;  the  first  was  called 
<<  Evacuation  Bay,''  from  the  English  troops  having  quitted 
the  city  on  that  day,  the  25th  of  November ;  and  the  sec« 
ond  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans, 
where  General  Jackson  obtained  so  decided  a  victory  over 
the  British.  This  last  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  admin* 
istration  party,  being  tinged  with  political  associations;  but 

*  The  Whita  Hoosb  at  WMhington  is  the  official  reodeDce  of  the  Prasident  of  tlie 
Uaitod  Statoa  for  the  timo  boinfL 

t  Thia  is  applied  to  BCr.  Van  Brnen,  U»  existing  piMidBOfc. 
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the  first  was  more  general,  though  the  weather  was  ex« 
tremely  unfavourable  to  public  processions.  The  reports 
of  the  day's  proceedings  in  the  newspapers  were  as  varied 
as  their  general  character ;  but  there  was  one  that  offered 
so  good  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  writing  which  is  peculiar 
to  America,  that  I  venture  to  transcribe  it.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  a  strange  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  sarcas- 
tic, the  grave  and  the  witty,  the  sober  and  the  ironical,  with 
all  the  while  an  under-current  of  self-gratulation  at  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  country,  and  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  its 
citizens.  If  a  foreigner  had  written  it,  it  would  have  been 
thought  contemptuous ;  but  from  the  pen  of  a  native  Amer- 
ican, it  is  meant  to  be  at  once  amusing  and  complimentary, 
and  would  be  so  regarded  even  by  the  personages  descri- 
bed.    Here  it  is : 

**  Voar  hero  nerer  showv  white  feather 
E?en  to  the  very  wont  of  weather. 

''We  could  not  but  feel  a  stirring  impulse  of  enthusiasm^a  thrill  of 
patxiotic  pride  and  self-gratulation — at  7  o*clock  this  morning,  at  behold- 
ing the  indomitable  spirit  of  bravery  and  contempt  of  danger  exhibited 
by  a  deiaehment  of  our  martial  fellow-citizens,  returning  up  Broadway, 
in  the  veiy  leeth  of  the  snowstorm,  from  the  performance  of  their  ar- 
dnous  duty  «i  the  Battery.  *  There,'  we  soliloquized,  *  goes  the  palla- 
dium of  our  country's  safety  against  all  the  power  of  a  world  in  arms ; 
there  go  the  dauatVQss  heart,  the  iron  frame,  the  ami  of  might,  and  the 
soul  of  patriotic  chiv^ry.'  Who  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  American 
brayery,  when  he  seea  ^Qge  noble  fellows— those  unconquerable  citi- 
zen-soldiers—trudging  x\vk^  gallantly  along,  through  mud  and  slush,  and 
wind  and  snow,  bearing  \ht^  heads  erect,  with  unwinking  eyes,  and 
muskets  bravely  shouldered,  tw  looking  arealm  and  resolute  as  though 
the  loveUest  of  spring-time  were  \»looming  joyously  about  them. 

First  came  a  band  of  youthful  heroes,  arrayed  with  cap  and  plume, 
and  braided  coats,  and  knapsacks  a\  thQir  bi^ks,  unshrinkingly  encomi- 
tering  the  fury  of  the  elements,  witKonv  greatcoat  or  cloak,  or  even 
worsted  comforter  to  guard  their  throats  asain^t  the  damp  and  cold: 
then  followed  the  bold,  musicians,  pouring  tht  martial  strsun  from  fife, 
and  drum,  and  trumpet,  giving  old  winter  blasi  for  blast ;  tffiBcame 
the  grim  and  frowning  cannons— two  of  them— e^ch  with  its  Wmbril, 
charged  with  the  fiery  dust  that  emulates  the  volleyini^  thunder ;  and 
last,  thouch  far  from  least,  the  sturdy  veterans  of  the  aacieut  corps,  dis- 
daining sul  the  foppery  of  Mars,  and  breasting  the  piiUesa  borthem 
wind  and  driving  sleet  in  their  plain  blue  coats,  round  hats,  and  other 
every-day  habiliments.  One  craven  soul  there  was,  whose  ri^t  hind 
bore  aloft  no  dreadful  sword,  but  in  its  stead  a  lai^e  black  silk  umbrdV. 
la ;  and  another  had  fortified  his  person  with  a  Petersham.  But  these 
were  exceptions,  and  did  but  show  more  bravely  forth  the  courage  of 
the  rest.  There  was  one  hero,  marching  by  the  side  of  the  detach- 
ment, with  a  cross-belt  slung  around  him,  and  a  long  sword  in  his  red 
right  hand— we  took  him  for  a  corporal,  or  perhaps  a  sergeant — ^whom 
we  could  not  behold  without  excess  of  admiration.  Nature  had  boun- 
teously endowed  his  cheeks  with  a  mighty  crop  of  whisker ;.  and  on 
these  the  snow  had  settled  thick  and  deep,  so  that  he  looked  for  all  tbo 
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wcnU  as  thmifib  his  baiber  had  Stock  a  montliovB  powder-puff  on  either 
aide,  between  nis  collar  and  his  skin ;  and  so  they  inarched  along,  un- 
mindful of  the  storm,  while  the  big  drum,  yigorously  pounded  by  a  pair 
of  stalwart  arms,  ffave  forth  a  dumpish  sound,  and  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  trumpet  struggled  through  the  sBOw-encumbered  air." 

Many  of  the  public  processions  in  this  country  are,  how- 
ever, admirably  conducted;  and  some  of  the  volunteer  com- 
panies, under  arms,  would  be  thought  highly  of,  even  by 
military  men,  for  their  appropriate  dress,  excellent  equip* 
ments,  and  steady  order  of  march. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tlie  Ckmrts  of  Law  h«ld  in  the  City  HalL^Cbanceryi  Common  Ploas,  Saperior  and 
Supreme  Courts.— Qualifications  of  Barristers  and  Attoraeys.~Nomination  or  Ap- 
pomtmaot  of  Judges.— Style  of  Pleading  and  Judgment,  Official  Coetame.-*Scale  of 
Remoneialion  for  the  Bar  and  the  Bench.~Character  of  the  Medical  Profession  io 
the  City.— Clergy  snd  Ministers  of  Religion  in  New-York.— Churches,  interior  Ar- 
rangements, Comfbrt--8erTice,  Singing,  Absence  of  Polpito  and  ClerksL— Oeneial 
Character  for  Learning  and  Piety  of  the  Clergj-— Benevolent  Efforts  of  the  Volun- 
tary System. — Extensive  Field  of  Missionary  Laboor  in  Foreign  I 


Thb  Courts  of  Law  in  New- York  are  held  in  the  City 
Hall.  They  consist  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  a  Superior  Court,  and  a  Supreme  Court, 
each  of  which  has  its  special  judges,  and  peculiar  forms  of 
proceeding.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  like  that  of  England, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  a  court  of  equity,  presi<* 
ded  over  by  a  chancellor  as  judge,  who  is  guided  in  his  de< 
cisions  partly  by  precedents,  partly  by  statutes,  and  partly 
by  the  reason  or  justice  of  the  case.  He  is  not  a  politicu 
officer,  as  in  England,  having  here  no  other  functions  to 
discharge  than  those  belonging  to  his  office  as  judge.  He 
is  not  assisted  by  a  jury ;  the  proceedings,  as  in  England^ 
are  rather  written  than  verbal ;  and  depositions  and  inter- 
rogatories take  the  place  of  viva  voce  examinations.  As 
might  be  expected  of  a  system  so  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  parent  country,  the  same  tree  produces  the  same 
fruits;  and  the  characteristics  of  a  chancery-suit  here  are 
precisely  the  same  as  they  are  with  us :  endless  delay,  bound- 
less expense,  and  harassing  uncertainty.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  resembles  our  court  of  the  same  name  in 
England;  and  the  common-law  authorities  and  common-law 
precedents  are  followed  as  in  it|  modified,  of  course,  by  the 
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Statute  law  of  the  state ;  while  the  forms  ct  proceeding  aie 
nearly  the  same,  varied  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. The  Superior  Court  is  analogous  to  that  of 
our  court  of  King's  Bench,  taking  cognizance  of  similar  ca» 
ses,  and  haying  similar  powers.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
court  of  appeal  from  all  other  tribunals  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  from  the  county  and  circuit  courts,  in  which  cases  are 
tried;  and  the  last  resort,  beyond  the  Supreme  Court,  is  that 
which  is  called  the  Court  of  Errors,  composed  of  three  judg- 
es of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  judge  from  each  of  the  other 
three  courts  of  the  city,  and  the  Senate  of  the  State,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  court  of  appeal  before  whom 
writs  of  error  are  tried  in  England,  namely,  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  judges  in  each  of  the  inferior  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  for  terms  of  five  years,  and 
are  usually  reappointed  if  the  same  political  party  rules  in 
the  Legislature ;  though,  in  times  of  high  party  excitement, 
they  are  changed,  if  changes  in  the  state  of  parties  occur 
either  in  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  the  govern- 
or, which  three  bodies  constitute  the  Legislature  of  the 
state.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Grenerai 
Government  of  Uie  whole  Union,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  their  appointment  or  removal,  the  independence  of 
the  State  Gov^nment  never  being  interfered  with  in  this 
respect.  The  chancellor  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  including  one  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges, 
are  also  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  for  life,  or 
till  the  age  of  sixty,  which  is  fixed  by  law  as  the  period  of 
their  superannuation.  The  elective  principle  is,  therefore, 
not  acted  upon  in  the  choice  of  the  judges  in  the  State  of 
New- York,  and  they  are  considered  here  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  as  they  are  ,of  the  government,  and 
enjoy  quite  as  large  a  share  of  popular  estimation  for  impar- 
tiality and  integrity  as  our  judges  at  home. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  legal  profession 
in  New- York  alone  exceeds  700,  of  whom  about  50  only 
are  judges,  in  all  the  courts  together.  The  remainder  are 
barristers  and  attorneys,  which  are  here  not  separate  profes- 
sions as  in  England,  but  united  in  the  same  individuals* 
The  qualification  for  admission  is  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship, or  articled  servitude,  under  a  licensed  legal  practition- 
er ;  or,  if  four  years'  classical  study  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  can  be  certified,  the  term  is  then 
abridged  to  four  years ;  but,  at  the  end  of  either  or  both  of 
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tfaete  terxoBy  a  rigid  examinatioii  mtuit  be  successfally  sustain- 
ed by  the  candidate  before  his  license  to  practise  will  be 
gjranted  by  the  court.  When  thus  qualified,  he  may  act  as 
attorney  for  preparing  cases  to  be  tried  in  either  of  the  courts, 
or  he  may  officiate  as  pleader  or  counseL  It  is  not  usual, 
however,  for  persons  to  undertake  the  latter  duty  until  they 
have  acquired  some  standing  as  attorneys ;  and  some,  in- 
deed, continue  to  practise  as  attorneys  only,  without  entering 
on  the  duties  of  counsel  at  aU.  Others,  again,  commencing 
as  attorneys,  go  on  for  a  few  years  as  such,  when  they  unite 
with  it  the  business  of  pleaders,  and  then  end  in  practising 
only  as  barristers,  leaving  the  duties  of  the  attorneys  to  be 
practised  by  those  of  less  standing  or  inferior  eminence  to 
themselves. 

In  the  proceedings  before  the  courts,  no  wigs  or  gowns 
are  worQ  by  any  of  the  parties  officially  engaged ;  and  al* 
diough,  at  first  sight,  this  seems  to  an  English  observer  as  a 
drfect,  yet  a  very  few  attendances  on  the  courts,  and  a  slight 
degree  of  interest  in  the  proceedings,  causes  this  impression 
to  wear  off,  when  one  becomes  as  readily  accustomed  to  it 
as  to  the  loose,  disorderly,  and  undignified  appearance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  where  members  sit  in  eve- 
ry variety  of  coloured  clothes,  boots,  spurs,  and  whips,  with 
their  hats  on,  in  lounging  attitudes,  and  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  indifference  to  what  is  going  on ;  a  feature  which 
is  usually  revolting  to  the  stranger  frcmi  the  country  who 
visits  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time,  but  to  which 
he  gets  as  iqpeedily  reconciled  as  he  would  do  to  the  un« 
"v^gK^  c^  ungowned  judges  and  barristers  here. 

The  style  of  speaking  among  the  counsel,  in  their  address- 
es to  the  judge  and  jury,  is  less  technical  and  pedantic  than 
in  England,  and  less  oratorical  in  manner.  Shrewdness, 
sagacity,  wit,  and  tact  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
addresses  from  the  bar ;  and  plain  deductions  from  estab- 
lished premises,  or  clear  and  intelligible  expositions  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  characteristic  of  the 
charges  and  judgments  from  the  bench. 

The  scale  of  remuneration  to  all  classes  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  liberal,  without  being  absurdly  extravagant  or  pro- 
fuse. The  younger  members,  who  have  any  practice  at  all 
as  attorneys,  readily  make  an  income  of  3000  dollars,  or  from 
£600  to  £700  a  year,  rising  from  this  minimum  to  as  much  as 
10,000  dollars,  or  about  £2000  sterling  a  year.  The  smallest 
fee  of  a  barrister  of  any  standing,  and  in  almost  any  cause,  is 
100  dollars,  or  about  £30.    The  greatest  fee  to  the  most  (Us- 
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tinguiflhed  barrister  in  any  regnhr  cause  tried  in  the  eiCjr 
courts  is  5000  dollars,  oz  about  £1000.  But  when  a  special 
cause  of  impoartance  arises,  requiring  great  skill  and  consad* 
erable  epplieation,  especially  if  such  cause  has  to  be  tried  at 
a  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  barrister,  and  he  be  a 
person  of  the  first  eminence,  it  is  said  (and  one  of  the  preces- 
sion was  my  informant)  that  as  large  a  sum  as  25,000  dot 
hrs,  or  £5000,  has  been  paid ;  but  this  was  admitted  to  be 
a  very  rare  and  unusual  occurrence.  The  judges  have  fixed 
salaries,  yarying  from  1600  dollars  for  the  youngest  to  8000 
dollars  for  the  oldest,  including  the  chancellor  and  the  diiel 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  respectively. 

In  private  society,  the  legal  gentlemen  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable  of  companions.  Like  the 
lavFyers  in  England,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  mingle 
so  much  in  general  society  as  to  congregate  and  herd  to* 
gether  with  the  members  of  their  own  profession,  and  es- 
pecially to  delight  in  the  society  of  clubs.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  attend  two  or  three  of  their  meetings  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the  members  in  rota- 
tion, and  the  cordiality,  intelligence,  courtesy,  cheerfulness, 
and  kindness  which  seemed  to  prevail  made  them  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  evenings  I  had  ever  passed,  not  merely 
in  America,  but  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  mediical  body  is  also  a  very  large  and  very  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  society  of  New- York.  They  have  ook 
leges  of  instruction,  halls  of  dissection,  dispensaries,  lecturesy 
and  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  medical  instruction, 
in  great  abundanee  and  perfection.  The  number  of  medical 
practitioners  in  the  city  is  about  600.  The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  a  young  candidate  for  the  profession  are  the  fol* 
lowing :  J^e  must  serve  three  years  at  least  as  an  assistant 
to  some  licensed  medical  practitioner  of  the  state,  and  at- 
tend at  least  two  courses  of  medical  lectures  under  some 
recognised  professor.  For  this  he  will  have  to  pay  from 
•  300  to  500  dollars  for  the  three  years,  according  to  the  rank 
and  standing  of  the  individual  under  whom  he  studies.  He 
is  then  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  before  competent 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  College  or  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  is  rarely  deemed  sufficiently  accomplished  to  pass 
at  Uie  first  time.  Some  are  successful  at  the  second  exam- 
ination, after  an  interval  of  a  year,  and  the  additional  skill 
and  practice  obtained  by  them  in  that  period.  Many  mora 
are  remanded,  and  pass  at  a  third,  and  some  only  at  a  fourth 
examination,  these  being  annual  only. 
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'  On  passiBgi  the  Ecense  of  tbe  college  to  practise  tui  a  sur* 
ge<»  18  granted ;  or,  if  reqaired,  and  the  qualifications  «re 
deeaied  auffieient,  the  diploma  of  a  physician  is  added,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  receive  both.  Hence  the  busi* 
ness  of  surgeon  and  physician  is  united  in  tbe  same  person, 
as  in  tbe  general  practitioner  in  London,  and  all  are  call- 
ed doctor.  It  is  the  eustom  for  each  to  hare  a  surgery  and 
dispensary  attached  to  his  residence,  usually  in  the  area  or 
ground-floor ;  and  while  the  name  alone  is  seen  on  the  brass 
plate  of  the  door  of  the  privale  residence  entering  from  tbe 
street,  tbe  name,  and  prefix  of  ^^  Doctor,"  with  tbe  word 
''office,"  is  seen  painted  in  yellow  or  white  letters,  on  a 
black  japanned  tin  plate,  over  the  window  or  door  of  the 
rargery  in  the  area  below. 

There  are  here,  as  in  England,  all  degrees  of  excellence 
and  estimation  among  the  members  of  the  medical  parches- 
aion.  It  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  successful  if  young 
naen  begin  to  realise  enough  to  suppoort  themselves  in  tbe 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  their  practice.  All  the  time  up  to  this  . 
is  one  of  expenditure  beyond  receipt.  From  this  pointi 
however,  with  ordinary  ability  and  industry,  and  regular 
eimduct,  their  progress  is  ahnost  certain,  till  they  obtain  di# 
middle  rank,  where  incomes  of  from  5000  to  10,000  dollars^ 
from  £1000  to  £2000  sterling,  are  frequently  realized.  In 
the  highest  branches  of  the  profession,  when  great  reputaticm 
is  obtained,  from  20,000  to  25,000  dollars,  or  £4000  to 
£5000  a  year,  is  sometimes  made.  In  general,  they  'ar^ 
men  of  good  education,  and  have  the  reputation,  of  skill  and 
attention  in  their  prdfessional  duties.  They  are  also,  as  a 
class,  a  more  moral  and  religions  body  oi  men  than  per- 
sons of  the  same  profession  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe ; 
though  their  dress,  manners,  and  appearance  are  less  polish* 
ed  and  refined  than  one  is  accastomed  to  observe  in  medical 
men  at  home. 

The  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  form  a  very  imp(»r- 
tant  and  influential  body  in  New-York.  There  are  not  less 
than  300  members  of  this  body,  of  different  denominations: 
the  order  of  their  number  beiug,  Presbyterian,  74 ;  Episco- 
palian, 56 ;  Baptist,  40 ;  Methodist,  38 ;  Reformed  Dutch, 
84 ;  Roman  Catholic,  25 ;  Friends  or  Quakers,  6  ;  Luther- 
an, 6 ;  Universalist,  5 ;  Unitarian,  4 ;  Independent,  4 ;  Mo- 
ravian, 4 ;  Jews,  3 ;  besides  several  supernumeraries.  For 
the  services  of  these  several  dencmiinations  there  are  about 
150  places  of  worship,  in  nearfy  the  same  ratio  or  proportion* 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  do  not  use  gowns  and  bands,  n 
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ia  Scotland.  The  Epiflcopttlian  and  the  Dnch  Reformed 
are  the  only  clergy  that  wear  robes ;  the  former,  the  surplice 
for  prayers,  and  the  black  stuff  gown  for  the  pulpit,  as  in 
England ;  the  latter,  a  black  silk  gqwn,  with  cassock  and 
girdle  of  the  same  material. 

In  the  service  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  the  ritual  and 
liturgy  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  they  profess  to  follow  as  a  model.  The  few  sdtera- 
tions  in  the  prayers  are  such  as  to  adapt  diem  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  read,  substituting  in  the  prayers  Ux 
the  king  and  royal  family,  and  for  botib  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment,  the  names  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Houses  of  Congress.  Some  corrections  are  also  intro* 
duced  in  the  style  and  composition,  and  some  judicious  cur- 
tailments of  the  frequent  repetitions  in  the  original  service. 
One  addition,  however,  is  made,  which  appeared  to  me  a 
great  improvement,  and  well  worthy  of  adoption  at  home, 
which  is  this :  after  the  reading  of  the  Ten  Commandmenla 
in  the  Communion  Service,  at  the  close  of  the  whole,  the 
minister  reads  aloud  this  sentence :  "  Hear  also  what  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  saith  on  this  subject.  The 
first  and  greatest  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  in  the  Episcopalian  churches, 
nor  any  of  the  others  in  this  city,  is  there  to  be  seen  a  pulpit 
of  the  old  English  form  ;  nor  is  there  any  person  who  offi- 
ciates as  clerk,  either  to  read  the  responses,  to  say  Amen,  or 
to  give  out  the  psalms  or  hynms.  In  lieu  of  the  small  circu- 
lar pulpit  used  in  England,  there  are  here  two  spacious  plat- 
forms, on  one  of  which  the  minister  reads  the  prayers,  and 
to  the  other  he  ascends  to  preach  the  sermon.  These  are 
each  well  furnished  with  the  requisite  cushions,  drapery,  and 
lights,  and  are  usually  much  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than 
the  elevated  and  isolated  pulpit.  The  ear  of  the  worshipper 
is  never  offended  by  the  mangling  and  bad  reading  of  an  un- 
educated and  vulgar  clerk,  as  it  is  in  half  the  churches  of 
England ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  have  all 
the  responses,  now  drawled  out  by  our  illiterate  clerks  at 
home,  read  by  young  aspirants  for  the  clergy,  either  while 
students  of  divinity  or  after  taking  orders,  acting  as  curates 
or  assistants  to  the  regular  minister ;  for  if  it  be  desirable  to 
have  one  part  of  the  liturgy,  psalms,  and  prayers  read  im- 
pressively, and  in  a  dignified  and  devotional  tone  as  well  as 
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ip&rit,  it  must  be  equally  desirable  to  heye  tbe  alternate 
Terses  and  responaes  read  in  the  aame  manner;  and  this 
•  could  beat  be  secured  by  having  two  well-educated  readers 
instead  of  one  good  and  one  bad  one,  as  at  present.  In 
America,  the  congregation  perform  this  duty  without  a  lead- 
er, and  the  absence  of  the  clerk  is  not  felt  to  be  any  incon- 
▼enience. 

The  choral  service,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  uni- 
formly superior  to  the  average  standard  of  England.  The 
organ  is  everywhere  seen,  and  is  everywhere  well  played. 
The  choirs  are  Judiciously  proportioned  for  the  proper  blend- 
ing of  the  difierent  voices ;  they  are  well  trained,  and  fre- 
quently practised  in  rehearsals ;  and  as  the  congregation 
generally  joins,  though  in  subdued  tones,  in  the  singing,  this 
part  of  the  service  is  more  uniformly  well  performed,  in. 
churches  and  chapels  of  every  denomination  here,  than  it  is 
with  us. 

The  arrangement  and  furniture  of  the  pews  are  more  ele* 
gant  and  more  comfortable  than  in  Englsmd  ;  ample  provis- 
ion  is  made  for  securing  the  most  agreeable  temperature  in 
all  kinds  of  weather ;  and  the  attendance  is  mor^  numerous, 
as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  than  xi  nny  country 
of  Eiurope.  The  greatest  respect  and  decon^  is  manifested 
throughout  the  service  by  all  classes ;  ai^  there  is  less  of 
wandering  eyes,  whispering  gossip,  an^  general  inattention 
than  is  seen  elsewhere. 

As  a  body,  the  clergy  and  minist^^  are  more  generally 
well  educated,  and  more  uniforml/  of  pure  morals  and  de- 
vout character,  than  in  Englaiv^*  With  us  there  are  no 
doubt  individuals  of  much  n^^  extensive  and  profound 
learning  than  are  to  be  foun/in  this  country;  and  among 
the  clergy -of  the  Church  o/JSngland  for  some  years  past, 
and  Bfaong  the  dissenters  9^  ^  times,  there  has  been  a  high 
standard  of  morals  and  pi^y*  But,  taking  the  300  ministers 
of  religion  now  in  Nev-York,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  city  in  G^eat  Britain  that  could  furnish,  from 
an  equal  number  of  ^e  same  class,  so  large  an  amount  of 
learning  and  piety  a^  exist  in  the  aggregate  of  the  religious 
teachers  of  this  citr.  An  illiterate  or  an  immoral  man  could 
not  hold  his  placf  among  them ;  and  both  the  eyes  of  their 
own  body,  as  veil  as  those  of  the  whole  community,  are 
constantly  upo^  them,  in  a  state  of  unremitting  watchfuliiess. 

The  support  of  the  churches  and  their  ministers  is  whoUy 
on  the  voluntary  system ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  after 
many  anxious  inquiries,  no  one  among  the  clergy  or  kity 
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'tviriied  it'to  be  oAenriBe*  The  EpneopaliBiifl  haTe  «  bkiiop 
<iii  each  state  of  the  Uiuon,*  their  salaries  varying  from  6000 
te  10,000  dollars,  or  from  1000/.  to  3000/.  sterling.  The 
Hey.  Dr.  Onderdonk,  the  bishop  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
whose  diocese  is  as  large  as  that  of  six  English  Ushopriea, 
feeeiTes  this  last-named  sum,  and  his  is  the  highest  eoclesi- 
astical  salary  in  the  country.  But  his  duties  are  onerous, 
•laborious,  and  expensive.  He  resides  in  the  city  during  the 
«ix  winter  months,  and  preaches  once  or  twice  every  Sundaj. 
The  other  six  months  of  summer  he  passes  in  travelling,  vis- 
iting the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  setting  in  order  whatever 
may  need  amendment.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  Dutoh  family, 
as  his  name  indicates,  of  great  merit,  and  universally  re- 
cpected,  but  of  the  simplest  and  most  unostentatious  manners. 
On  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  going  over,  with  my  iamily, 
to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  at  Brooklyn,  and  pass  the  even- 
ing with  some  friends  there.  The  ferry  is  crossed  here  by 
a  steamboat,  at  which  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
bishop,  who  had  walked  from  his  house  to  the  ferry  in  his 
black  go^vn,  round  hat,  bands,  and  a  Bible  under  his  arm. 
As  we  entered  the  boat,  he  offered  a  bank-note  of  a  dollar 
for  the  fare,  which  the  boatman  returned,  saying,  "  They 
never  took  toll  from  clergymen  who  were  going  on  duty  on 
the  Sabbath ;"  a\ which  the  bishop  returned  the  money  into 
his  purse,  and  said >  smilingly,  "  It  is  not  always  that  they 
are  so  careful  to  gra^t  us  the  benefit  of  clergy."  He  was 
going  topreaeh  that  ai^ernoon  at  a  church  in  Brooklyn,  and 
Uien  to  return  and  preae^  at  New- York  in  the  evening.  On 
his  reaching  the  Brooklyn  ^hore,  a  horse  and  gig  was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  ferry;  a^d  with  the  most  unaffected  hu- 
mility  he  got  into  it,  though  the  equipage  was  one  of  the 
shabbiest  I  had  yet  seen,  and  6rove  on,  seated  by  the  black 
servant  who  came  for  him,  with  %x  less  thought  of  state  and 
appearance  than  any  English  bislnp. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  strikes  the  stranger  from 
England  more  forcibly  than  the  ea&y  access  which  is  here 
obtained  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  highest  classes  o( 
society.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  governors 
of  the  separate  states,  the  generals  of  tht  aimy,  the  commo- 
dores of  the  navy,  the  judges  of  the  county,  the  senatcnrsy 
bishops,  and  all  other  persons  filling  high  stations  in  the 
country,  are  not  hemmed  around  with  so  muiy*  barriers  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  favour  to 
obtain  a  personal  interview  with  them.     The  sending  in  a 

•  In  the  stats  of  New-York,  which  bMiuicabeai  dindad  into  two  dioceMLOiat 
tti  now  two  biihope. 
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endj  without  pteTidiw  appointinettt,  h  sofficient  to  eoMre 
immediate  admittance  to  their  presence,  if  not  at  the  mo* 
ment  engaged ;  and  in  casual  meetings  like  the  present,  or 
in  parties  of  mixed  society,  the  greatest  degree  of  affability 
and  urbanity  prerails. 

The  voluntary  system  of  supporting  churches  and  ministers^ 
which  is  universally  adopted  here,  is  found  to  be  a  perfect  Bt^ 
curity  against  the  great  inequalities  in  the  emoluments  of  the 
clergy  at  home,  where  bishops  have  incomes  of  10,0002.  a 
year,  and  curates  must  live  on  1002.,  while  it  equally  guaran« 
ties  to  all  a  very  adequate  and  comfortable  provision.  No 
clergyman  or  minister  in  New- York  reeeives  less,  as  I  waaaa* 
sured  by  many  who  were  c(xnpetent  and  accurate  authoritiea^ 
than  1000  dollars  or  300/.  a  year ;  many  receive  3000  doUam 
or  600/.  a  year ;  but  none  more  than  4000  dollars  or  800/.  a 
^ear .  The  usual  mode  of  raising  the  funds  is  this :  The  diurdi 
IS  first  built  on  the  undertaking  and  guarantee  of  some  few 
wealthy  individuals  of  the  sect  for  whose  use  it  is  intended* 
When  completed,  the  pews  are  all  sold  at  high  prices,  in  the 
order  of  choice,  to  the  families  desiring  to  worship  there ;  and 
the  amount  paid  for  these  pews,  which  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchasers,  is  generallv  suffi^»i«n*  to  cover 
all  the  cost  of  the  b»^^«i«'^  "^ii^  mrniture.  The  mini0ter'# 
salary  is  tfien  determined  by  the  vestry,  composed  of  the 
chosen  men  of  the  congregation,  and  the  pews  are  all  as« 
sessed,  at  a  certain  per  centage  on  their  value,  to  make  up 
the  annual  salary  fixed  on  for  the  minister,  which  he  therei 
fore  receives  as  a  permanent  income,  without  trouble,  anxi«> 
ety,  or  delay,  from  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  without 
any  of  those  unhappy  disputes  and  bickerings  so  fruitfully 
engendered  by  the  tithes,  annuity-taxes,  church-rates,  and 
other  imposts  for  the  clergy  in  England. 

They  who  assert,  therefore,  that  the  voluntary  system  haa 
been  tried  and  failed  in  America,  and  that  it  does  not  work 
well  for  either  ministers  or  people,  must  speak  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  or,  what  is  worse,  with  wilfqt 
perversion  of  the  truth.  And  they  who  add  to  this  that 
under  the  voluntary  system  there  is  no  guarantee  frar  the 
steady  support  and  advancing  progress  of  religion,  must  be 
equally  guilty  of  great  ignorance  or  wilful  untruth,  because 
there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever  visited  wh^re 
so  large  a  number  of  the  population  attend  public  worship, 
where  that  worship  is  more  devoutly  entered  into  by  the 
people  or  more  efficiently  conducted  by  their  1;eachers,  or 
where  the  influence  of  morality  and  religion  is  more  power* 
fully  exerted  over  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  • 
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In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  fends  tlnw  laited  by 
the  population  of  this  city  for  the  support  of  religion  at 
liome,  their  assistance  to  all  kinds  of  benevolent  societies  is 
munificent ;  for  by  their  Toluntary  aid  do  they  almost  all 
subsist.  But,  far  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  own 
locality,  they  extend  their  benevolence  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  held  in  the  City  of  New- York  in  April,  1837,  the 
large  sum  of  35,000  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  tracts  in  different  foreign  languages 
abroad,  in  addition  to  the  great  expense  incurred  for  the 
snpp<Ht  of  missionary  establishments  in  various  remote  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  and  their  Sunday-school  Union,  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  at  home.  And  as  it 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which 
their  labours  are  spread,  I  transcribe  an  abridgment  of  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  that  appropriation  from  their  official 
report. 

To  OAtfM,  for  the  use  of  American  missionaries.  Rev.  Mr.  Gotzlaff; 
Leang  Afa,  Keuh  Agang,  and  others,  and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
Chinese  metal  type,  a  work  in  progress  both  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer  at  the 
East,  and  Dy  m.  P~ithiftr  and  others  in  Paris,  who  find  that  30,000  Chi- 
nese characters,  not  obsolete,  itu^  k«  r>M»t»d  from  9000  types  separate 
and  combined ;  the  Chinese  being  the  written  langim|;«  vir  pnibirifty  mo^ 
millions  ;  Chinese  printing  conducted  without  interruption  at  Singapore, 
Malacca,  &c. ;  many  new  tracts  prepared ;  and  openings  in  the  mari* 
time  provinces,  and  among  Chinese  residing  in  other  comitries,  for  *^  as 
many  books  as  can  be  printed"— 4000  dollars. 

To  Siofq^ore  and  Indian  Archipelago^  probably  embracing  50  millions^ 
Chinese,  Malay,  Javanese,  Bugis,  &c. ;  a  large  printing  establishment, 
with  type  in  rarions  languages,  and  a  stereotype  fomidry,  being  in  ac- 
tiye  operation ;  Leang  Afa,  Keoh  Agang,  and  several  others^  employed 
at  Singajpore  in  Chinese  printing ;  great  facilities  of  intercourse  with  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  and  the  ports  of  China ;  a  larffe  mission  hav- 
ing recently  been  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  to  be  located 
at  present  m  Java— 8000  dollars. 

T^  Siam^  where  are  two  printing  establishments,  with  acoeas  to  mill- 
ions of  Chinese,  Malays,  Peguans,  Cambojans,  Laos,  Sec, ;  Bankok  akms 
containing  400,000  Chinese ;  most  of  the  adult  Siamese  beinf  able  to 
read ;  Rev.  L  J.  Roberts,  from  a  new  missionary  society  at  toe  West, 
having  recently  sailed  for  Siam,  to  labour  mainly  as  a  distributer— 9S00 
dollars. 

For  the  Shans,  a  great  people  bordering  on  and  commingling  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Burmah,  Thibet,  and  China ;  the  American  Baptist  Board 
having  recently  established  a  mission  and  a  press  at  Assmn,  with  Bur- 
man  and  Shan  type— 800  dollars. 

To  Bunnahj  for  the  Burmese,  Talings,  and  Karens ;  among  whom  am 
seven  stations,  upward  of  30  missionaries ;  600  converts,  a  spirit  of  in- 
Quiry  awakened;  large  printing  establishments,  with  a  stereotype  foun- 
dry :  the  whole  Bible  pnnted,  and  94  tracts  to  which  the  society^  funds 
may  be  a^ed ;  two  presses  entirely  occupied  with  tracts ;  many  as- 
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ttve  di«lril)«lm;  ftefMvt  torn  ma^  iMrdistoilmtaMi;  bOUom  of  read- 

en,  and  God  richly  adding  his  blesaing^— 4000  dollars. 

For  Northern  Indkty  for  use  of  nuaaiOQanea  of  Weatern  Foreign  Mia- 
alonary  Society  at  Lahore,  who  have  two  presaes,  and  have  distribttted 
extenairely  in  jonnieya  and  touia ;  the  miaaion  being  alao  about  to  be 
ra-enforeed^lOOO  doUara. 

To  OriMsa,  fur  the  use  of  Euglish  General  Baptist  and  American  Bap- 
fist  missionaries  ;  this  being  the  '*  Holy  Land''  of  India,  and  aite  of  the 
temple  of  Juggemaot,  annually  visited  by  nearly  half  a  million  of  pil« 
gnras.  *4f  Hinduism  ia  ever  to  be  subverted,"  saya  a  misaionary  at 
this  station,  **  I  believe  tracts  will  occupy  the  first  place  aa  tiie  instru- 
mental  cause**— 1000  dollars. 

For  the  Tolingasj  13  milUona  in  a  country  between  Orissa  and  Madras, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  for  a  new  mission  of  American  Baptist  Board  } 
large  portions  of  the  Bible,  Bunvan^a  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  sereral 
tracts  having  been  already  printed  at  Madras  in  the  Telinga  or  TeioQgoa 
language— 500  dollars. 

For  Ceylony  where  are  aeven  mission  stations ;  S7  missionaries ;  30 
native  assistants;  199  free  schoda,  and  a  seminary  of  youpg  men ;  a 
press ;  30  tracts  issued ;  many  native  distributers,  and  the  <iiatributiona 
much  blessed-'SOOO  dollars. 

For  Southern  India,  for  use  of  missionariea  of  Americaa  Board  of  Com. 
iniBsioners  for  Foreign  Miasiona;  station  at  Madura,  among  the  Tamul 
people,  a  stronghold  of  paganiam,  and  other  stationa  abopt  to  be  eatab- 
ushed — 1600  dollara. 

For  the  Mahrattas,  where  are  presses,  with  a  stereot^TPe  foundry ;  one 
or  more  mtssionariea  wholly  devoted  to  the  prepar?^on  and  distribution 
of  tracts  and  books,  which  are  found  an  indispei^w>l«  auxiliary— 1000 
dollan. 

For  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  3490  page'  of  Hawaiian  have  been 
prepared ;  three  presses  issue  from  six  to  f  n  million  pases  annually ; 
and  the  missionariea  have  at  no  time  bee^  aWe  to  meet  the  immediate^ 
pressing  demand  for  books — 1000  doU^*     .  ,     «  „  . 

For  Persia,  for  use  of  exidoring  mi^i«tt  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrcfa-«-600  dollars.  ^     ,  ^      .     ,.   .      *  v 

For  Nestorians  in  Persia,  who  ^tain  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  express  great  anxi^V  ^  receive  Christian  books  :  misaioa 
station  at  Tabreez— 600  doU^^-  .         .  .   «  ^  „  ,. 

For  Asia  Afinor,  for  use  o^weions  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Smyrna,  Scio» 
Broosa,  and  Trebiaond ;  ^^^"^  being  at  Smyrna  a  large  printing  estab. 
lishment,  with  type  for^a^ious  lauffuages,  a  stereotype  foundry,  and  no* 
merous  publications  issued— 1500  dollars. 

To  Smyrna,  for  ^^  use  of  miaaion  of  Weaten  Foreiga  Missionary 
fiociety,  who  1^0  a  press  and  extensive  openinga  for  distribution,  es« 
pecially  in  r^*aem  Greek— 1000  dollars. 

To  Gre^e,  for  use  of  mission  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  who 
have  an  efficient  press  at  Syra;  printed  last  year,  at  the  society's  ex- 
pense* 1,714,000  pagea ;  have  a  harmony  of  the  Gospek  and  other  vaku 
able  works  in  preparation,  and  wide  openings  for  distribution.  New 
mission  recently  sailed  for  the  island  of  Crete— 1900  dollars. 

To  Greece,  for  missionaries  of  A.  B.  C,  F.  M. ;  98,000  publications  dis- 
tributed from  Athens  the  last  year,  and  many  more  might  have  been 
given  had  supplies  been  furnished ;  **  people  have  applied  for  books  from 
all  parts  of  the  country"— 600  dollare. 

To  Constantinopie,  chiefly  for  the  Armenians,  who  "  seem  to  be  wa- 
king  up  en  masse,**  including  Jews  in  Turkey,  Greeks,  Ac— 1000  dollara 

To  Russia,  for  use  of  tract  friends  in  St.  Petersburgh,  who  labour  for 
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60  mflfions ;  have  imaed  M  tracts  in  Ran,  FlimiA,  Estoaiu^SwedM^ 
Mongolian,  &c.,  aU  of  which  have  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  censor ; 
some  Tolumes  in  preparation.  Tracts  to  the  value  of  600  doUazs  were 
sold  by  one  individnal  in  one  extensive  tour;  man^  are  poxchased  bjr 
the  nobility  for  distribntioii ;  parcels  sent  to  frieodB  at  various  points 
throughout  the  empire,  with  many  evidences  of  the  Divine  blessing— 
3000  dollars. 

For  Hungary,  embracing  two  million  Protestants,  and  for  tracts  in 
Bohemian  and  Wendish,  to  be  committed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Elsne  of  Beriin, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pat- 
erson— 300  dollars. 

Prussian  Tract  Society  at  Berlin,  for  the  Poles,  by  urgent  reqoest  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  many  of  whom  are  crying  for  help,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia— -300  dollars. 

Germany,  Lower  Saxony  Tract  Society,  Hamburg,  tracts  being  a 
prominent  medium  for  diflfiising  evangelical  truth ;  and  wide  doors  open, 
m  the  midst  of  opposition — 300  dollars. 

Hamburg,  for  Missionary  of  American  Baptist  Board,  who  makes  ex- 
tensive totkTs  for  distribution,  and  a  colporteur  who  is  devoting  himself 
to  the  work— 800  dollars. 

To  France,  embracing  thirty-two  millions,  for  the  use  of  missionaries 
of  American  Baptist  Board— 500  dollars. 

For  South  Africa,  to  the  South  African  Female  Tract  Society  at  Cape 
Town,  in  cootexion  with  Rev.  Dr.  Philip ;  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
six  American  tracts  being  already  printed  in  Dutch,  with  many  active 
distributers.  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  says,  **  There  is  nothing  within  the  range 
of  haman  means  thiit  we  more  need  than  money  to  assist  us  in  printing" 
—500  dollars. 

To  the  Moravian  Bre^ren,  for  aid  at  their  respective  mission  stations, 
especially  in  the  West  Imes  and  Canada— 700  dollars. 

For  North  American  Indues,  for  missions  of  American  Baptist  Board, 
especially  at  their  press  m  o«awanoe— 900  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  >iused  for  these  extended  opera- 
tions, and  the  personal  labour,  which  the  clergy  and  minis- 
ters undergo  in  carrying  them  ojt,  there  is  a  degree  of  zeal, 
energy,  and  untiring  activity  am^ng  them  for  the  promo- 
tion of  benevolent  and  religious  objects,  which  is  deserving 
of  all  praise ;  it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
country  in  the  world  there  is  so  much  ^(  purely  gratuitous 
and  disinterested  labour  devoted  to  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  (^specially  the 
most  friendless  and  destitute  portions  of  it,  as  m  America, 
if  New- York  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  thii  Union, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  New-England  is  in  this  respect  stiU 
its  superior.  , 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

State  of  Litonton  and  the  AtU  in  tbe  Citf.— Common  Schoolfl.^8totiitkt  of  Edo- 
caiioD.— Newgpapere  and  Periodica]  pDbficatioaa.'^The  Knickerbocker.— Monthly 
If  aiasine.— New-York  Review^  bjr  Dr.  Hawka.-^aperiofiiy  of  tbe  Common-achoel 
Amatant—Model  worthy  of  imitation  in  England.— Mane  and  Fainting. —Mr.  Cole'a 
Plctaiea.— Architectare  and  tbe  Fine  Arta.— New-York  Churchea.— UniTeraitjr.— 
«— Aator  Uouaa— Hooae  of  Detention.— Building  in  Egyptian  Style.— Cdomna  or  the 
Portico,  after  a  Temple  at  Philojf.— Defect  in  the  want  of  Elevation  for  ita  Site.— 
Striking  ElTect  of  the  MaadTeneM  of  the  whole. 

Thb  common  schools  of  New- York  are  objects  of  great 
interest  to  thoise  who  feel  the  full  importance  of  the  value  of 
general  education.  A  great  effort  has  been  lately  made  to 
increase  the  number  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools,  not  merely  in  this  state,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  The  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  most  active 
and  practical  part  in  this  valuable  labour  is  Mr.  John  Or- 
ville  Taylor;  and  his  qualifications  for  the  task  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  of  his  filling  a  professorship  of  the 
science  of  education  in  the  New- York  University,  and  his 
being  publicly  recommended  for  that  office  by  some  of  the 
most  eminently  learned  and  distinguished  men  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  beginning  of  1836,  a  monthly  periodical  was 
commenced  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "The  Common 
School  Assistant ;"  its  avowed  object  being  to  awaken  the 

Imblic  feeling  as  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  col- 
ect  and  diffiise  all  kinds  of  information  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  modes  of  teaching,  and  stimulate  the  public  to 
adopt  the  best  plans  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  gen- 
erally. This  was  first  published  at  Albany,  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  state,  but  it  has  been  since  removed  to 
New- York,  as  the  better  central  point  of  general  communi- 
cation. The  paper  is  admirably  conducted ;  it  is  full  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  information ;  its  pages  are 
hon<9ured  with  contributions  from  the  first  pens  in  America ; 
and  it  is  furnished  at  the  cheap  rate  of  fifty  cents,  or  about 
two  shillings  English,  per  annum.  The  circulation  is  ac- 
cordingly immense,  approaching  50,000  monthly. 

During  my  stay  in  New- York,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  education  was  held  at  the  Tabernacle,  in  Broad- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  "Common  School 
Union,"  on  the  principle  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  or  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.    To  effect  this,  the 
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Bttm  of  fiOOO  dollars,  or  abont  £1000  sterling,  was  required ; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  appeals  made  at  this  meeting, 
that  the  whole  sum  was  raised  in  a  few  days.  This  Union 
is  now  in  full  operation,  with  an  office,  an  establishment  for 
correspondence,  and  all  the  necessary  elements  for  securing 
complete  efficiency.  It  has  already  awakened  the  spirit  of 
the  neighbouring  states ;  and  state  conventions  are  follow- 
ing each  other,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  improving  the  modes  of  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  their  respective  districts.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  much  of  the  society  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  we  lived  under  the  same  roof;  and  from  his  conversa- 
tion, and  the  perusal  of  his  journals  and  papers,  I  derived 
all  the  information  I  wished  respecting  the  statisties  of  edu- 
cation here,  though  I  relied  only  on  my  own  personal  ex« 
amination  of  the  schools  of  New- York  for  the  knowledge 
of  their  actual  present  condition. 

In  the  State  of  New- York  the  whole  population  is 
2,174,000 ;  and  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  taught  in  the  common  schook,  is  537,398, 
or  about  one  in  four  of  the  whole  population.  The  number 
of  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  ia  a  common  school, 
is  10,207 ;  and  the  annual  expenditure  on  these  is  1,235,256 
dollars.  The  amount  of  the  school-fund  belonging  to  the 
state  is  1,917,494  dollars,  from  which  an  income  of  110,000 
dollars  is  annually  distributed  among  the  common  schools, 
and  the  rest  is  made  up  by  local  rates  and  individual  pay- 
ments. This  statement  does  not  include  the  City  of  New- 
York,  which  alone  gives  gratuitous  education  to  14,105 
children  in  daily  common  schools,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
100,000  dollars  a  year. 

In  my  examination  of  several  of  these  schools  in  the  city, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  every 
department,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  more  advanced ; 
and  I  thought  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  of  a  higher  or- 
der of  intellect  and  manners  than  are  usually  employed  in 
the  national  and  Lancasterian  Schools  in  England,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils,  in  general,  superior. 

In  all  these  common  schools,  whether  in  country  or  town, 
the  pupils  pay  nothing  for  their  instruction.  They  are  open 
day  schools,  to  which  any  one  desiring  it  may  send  their 
children  daily  for  free  education.  They  are  maintained, 
partly  by  the  school-fund  of  the  state,  partly  by  local  rates  ai 
townships,  and  partly  by  municipal  grants  and  city  taxes. 
They  are  everywhere,  ik  late,  improving,  and  are  already 
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BoAciently  numerous  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  coun« 
try,  though  many  poor  families,  from  different  motives,  are 
unwilling  to  send  their  children  there :  some  because  they 
are  not  impressed  with  the  value  of  education,  and  some  be- 
cause they  wish  to  retain  the  services  of  their  children  for 
profitable  purposes.  The  effects  of  the  Common  School 
Union,  and  the  monthly  circulation  of  50,000  copies  of  its 
publication,  added  to  the  frequent  public  meetings,  lectures, 
and  travelling  agencies  in  motion,  will,  however,  gradually 
remove  all  existing  obstacles,  so  that  education  will  become 
more  and  more  general,  and  more  and  more  perfect  every 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  common  schools  of  the  city  and  the 
state,  there  are  a  great  number  of  excellent  boarding  schools 
for  both  sexes  in  New- York,  to  whidi  the  more  opulent 
families,  who  do  not  desire  a  free  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, send  them  to  be  taught.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
10,000  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  under  this  kind  of 
education  in  New- York  alone  at  the  present  moment. 

The  colleges  for  professional  education  in  theology,  law, 
and  medicine  are  ako  abundant ;  and  the  University  is  well 
furnished  with  competent  professors  in  almost  every  branch 
«x  1  ■■■!■■•  wg^  t^Q  (hot  *itm  moMnw  of  cheap  fti^  excellent  educa- 


tion are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  tbem-» 
selves  of  that  advantage. 


The  literature  of  New- York  is  but  ill  represented  by  its> 
newspapers,  of  which  I  had  occasion  to  speak  before ;  and  I 
need  say  no  more  here  than  that,  from  various  causes  and 
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(or  various  reasons,  tliej  are  almost  all  below  the  stalidard 
wbicb  the  intellect  and  the  taste  of  the  oommunity  would 
seem  to  require.  Among  the  daily  papers,  the  American 
and  the  Evening  Post,  the  first  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
King,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Bryant,  the  American  poet, 
are  marked  by  the  greatest  attention  to  literary  subjects. 
Among  the  weekly  papem,  the  Albion  and  the  Mirror  rank 
the  highest ;  the  former  a  political  paper,  devoted  chiefly  to 
English  and  colonial  interests,  and  much  read  by  the  British 
in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  States ;  and  the  latter  a  Uterary 
paper,  but  wanting  vigour  and  energy  in  thought  and  style. 
The  reUgious  newspapers  of  New- York  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  newspaper  press.  They  are 
conducted  with  ability,  are  strictly  moral  and  religious,  and, 
though  representing  different  seets  and  classes,  are  tolerant, 
mild,  and  impartial.  Of  these,  the  Observer,  the  Evange* 
list,  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  ChriBtian  In- 
telligencer, and  the  Churchman,  are  the  most  prominent. 
There  are,  besides  these,  two  French  newspapers,  political 
and  literary;  one  German  paper;  some  few  devoted  to 
Boman  Catholic  interests ;  and  a  number  of  obscure  prints, 
that  live  their  little  day  of  transient  popidarity,  and  then  dis- 
appear.  . 

Of  monthly  periodicals  there  are  two,  the  Knickerbocker, 
edited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke,  and  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  edited  by  Mr.  Park  Benjamin.  They  are 
quite  on  a  par  of  excellence  with  the  best  of  our  English 
magazines ;  have  more  of  the  serious  and  useful,  and  less  of 
the  frivolous  and  fleeting,  than  any  of  them ;  and  many  of 
the  contributions  to  each  would  be  highly  estimated  in  any 
country.  A  new  Review,  published  quarterly,  has  just  been 
started,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  popular.  It  is 
conducted  with  great  ability,  beyond  doubt ;  but  there  is  a 
fierceness  of  conservative  wrath,  and  a  bitterness  of  political 
scorn  in  some  of  its  articles,  which  were  meant  to  be  poured 
out  as  vials  of  indignation  against  Democracy  in  general; 
but  while  they  fall  harmless  on  the  heads  of  those  intended 
to  be  the  chief  objects  of  its  attack  here,  they  will  excite 
only  a  smile  at  their  folly  in  the  politicians  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  whatever  party  they  may  belong ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  grotesque  than  to  see  the  avowed 
admirers  of  Republicanism,  which  all  the  Whig  editors  here 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be,  raising  an  outcry  against 
Democracy  as  the  greatest  of  evils.     For  myself,  I  think 
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tlie  cheap  Httle  paper  of  the  <<  Common  School  Unkm"  of 
far  more  value  and  importance  to  the  formatkni  of  the  pnb- 
lic  mind  and  public  morab  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
United  States,  than  all  the  other  newspapers,  magasines, 
and  reviews  put  together.  These  last  aim  more  at  amuse* 
ment  than  instruction ;  and  nearly  all  are  more  deeply  in* 
terested  in  promoting  the  triumph  of  a  party  than  in  seek- 
ing out  trulli,  or,  when  diseovered,  in  defending  it  at  all 
hazards,  and  proclaiming  it  for  and  near.  While,  therefore, 
political  disquisitions,  party  politics,  and  acrimonious  con* 
troversies  occupy  a  prominent  portion  of  the  pages  of  the 
larger  papers  and  publications  adverted  to,  vrith  a  great  ad* 
mixture,  in  too  many  of  diem,  of  the  frivolous  and  vitia* 
ting,  this  little  bark  "  pursues  the  even  tenour  of  its  way,'' 
freighted  with  the  rich  ores  of  the  most  useful  and  impor* 
tant  information  that  children  can  possibly  possess,  and  best 
adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
men. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  detail  in 
a  single  nimiber  of  this  paper.      1.  News  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  principal  events  are  briefly,  clearly,  and  pleas^^ 
ingly  told.     2.  Education,  embracing  fticts  and  opinions  of 
the  highest  value  on  this  important  subject.     8.  Social  mor* 
als :  essays  on  duties  and  obligations  in  life,  and  reasons  on 
which  they  are  founded.      4.  Science  of  government,  un* 
folding  all  the  great  principles  of  state  policy  in  the  differ* 
ent  forms  of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  republics,  with 
brief  comments  on  each.     5.  Duties  of  public  officers  de- 
fined according  to  the  Constitution,  with  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  particular  appointments,  and  deficiencies 
yet  requiring  to  be  supplied.     6.  Domestic  economy,  em- 
bracing the  whole  art  of  housewifery,  and  the  best  manage- 
ment of  a  family  in  every  department.     7.  Political  econo- 
my,  discussion  and   elucidation  of  the   questions.  What 
makes  tfaiogs  cheap  ?  and  what  makes  them  dear  ?    What 
labour  is  productive  ?  and  what  is  unproductive  ?    What 
are  the  uses  of  money  ?    What  are  the  laws  that  should 
regulate  trade?  and  so  on.     8.  Agriculture,  containing  eve- 
ry new  fact  and  process  connected  with  this  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  including  horticulture  and  botany,  useful  and 
ornamental.    9.  Mechanics,  the  science  and  practice  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  labours  of  artisans  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture.    10.  Practical  chymistry,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ap* 
plicable  to  the  various  processes  of  every-day  business  in  or- 
dinary life,  with  occasional  descriptions  of  new  and  impor* 
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tant  discoveries.  11.  Natural  phikMophji  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive  sense ;  but,  like  all  the  others,  explained  in  the 
most  familiar  terms,  and  illustrated  by  facts  alnd  the  results 
of  experiments. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  a  single  number  of 
one  of  these  interesting  sheets ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  newspaper  in  the  world  of  which  persons 
of  pure  taste  could  read  every  linej  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  weariness  or  displeasure ;  for  there  is  no  space  oc« 
cupied  by  advertisements ;  no  penny-a-line  paragraphs;  no 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  prices  of  stocks,  or  any  other  kind 
of  information  suited  only  for  particular  classes.  It  iB  all 
good,  all  useful,  all  interesting ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  great- 
er benefit  conferred  on  a  community  than  the  introdnctitxi 
and  extensive  circulation  of  such  a  paper  as  this.  The  sin- 
cerity of  t}iis  opinion  may  be  tested  by  the  fact  that  I  became 
a  subscriber  for  200  copies  of  the  paper  while  in  New- York, 
which  were  sent  to  England  by  the  post,  addresed  to  such 
members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  private  friends 
of  minb  throughout  the  country,  as  I  thought  most  likely  to 
approve  such  a  publication  ;  urging  them,  by  the  best  argu- 
ments I  could  use,  to  do  their  utmost  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply such  papers  in  every  county  and  city  of  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  at  present  impede  the 
free  cour/se  of  literature,  and  retard  its  improvement  in  Amer- 
ica, is  the  absurd  legislative  enactment  by  which  all  imported 
books,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  are  subjected 
to  heavy  duties,  amounting  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent., 
according  to  the  size  and  style  of  the  work,  as  the  duty  is 
not  estimated  by  the  price  or  value  of  the  book,  but  by  their 
weight  avoirdupois,  the  impost  by  the  tariff  being  thirty 
cents  per  pound.  The  consequence  ^f  this  prohibitory 
duty  is,  that  very  few  of  the  best  English  books  are  import- 
ed into  the  country  f  their  original  high  price,  from  our  own 
equally  absurd  duties  upon  paper,  with  the  additional  price 
which  this  impost  occasions,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  book- 
sellers to  import  English  works  at  their  own  risk ;  and,  there- 
fore, hundreds  of  our  very  best  productions  are  n^ver  seen  on 
the  west  of  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  books  unported  are 
those  of  a  transient,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  popular  inter- 
est; and  these  are  not  imported  lor  sale  in  their  original 
shape,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting,  for  which  a  single 
copy  is  enough.  The  protection  of  English  copyright  not 
extending  to  America,  all  our  popular  reviews  and  maga- 
zines are  here  reprinted,  including  the  Edinburgh,  Quarter- 
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ly,  London,  Westminster,  and  British  and  Foreign  ReTiewg, 
Blackwood's,  Bentley's,  Tait's,  the  Metropolitan,  and  other 
magazines;  and  as  the  publisher  here  has  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  contributions  or  articles,  the  heaviest  item  in  the  Eu* 
ropean  cost,  he  reprints  them  at  the  mere  charge  of  print- 
ing and  paper,  and  sells  them  at  a  large  profit.  The  Pick- 
wick Papers,  Mr.  Bulwer's  novels,  and  every  other  work 
of  mere  entertainment,  ^re  thus  reprinted,  and  sold  for  one 
half,  and  sometimes  for  one  fourth,  their  English  price;  and 
thus  an  extensive  sale  is  secured.  The  people  having  but 
little  leisure,  every  one  being  engaged  in  some  way  of  bu- 
siness or  other,  and  few  books  of  solid  instruction  or  use* 
ful  learning  being  presented  to  them,  while  a  host  of  light 
and  frivolous  works  are  amply  offered  to  their  choice,  the 
only  reading  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  community  indulge 
is  that  of  the  newspapers,  the  reviews,  and  the  novels  of  the 
day.  These,  instead  of  beinff  the  occasional  occupation  of 
a  portion  of  the  time  spared  from  severer  studies,  form  the 
whole  circle  of  their  reading,  and  the  result  is  just  what 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  first,  that  the  reading  <^  gra- 
yer and  more  important  works,  in  their  complete  state,  even 
where  these  are  attainable,  which  is  but  rarely,  is  thought 
too  great  a  labour  for  any  but  professors  and  heads  of  col- 
leges to  undertake  ;  secondly,  that  a  vitiated  appetite  for 
the  stimulating  and  absorbing  is  created  and  fed,  becoming 
at  length  so  pampered  that  it  can  relish  no  other  kind  of 
food ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  newspapers  and  reviews  give 
such  party  views  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat,  and  the 
books  they  profess  to  analyze,  that  few  who  confine  their 
reading  to  these  sources  have  any  accurate  conceptions  of 
the  true  merits  of  either.  Thus  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
are  engendered  and  propagated  respecting  men  and  things, 
which  strengthen  into  prejudices,  and  take  such  deep  root 
as  to  defy  all  logic,  reason,  and  experience. 

The  first  step  to  the  amendment  of  this  condition  of  pub- 
lic taste  in  literature  would  be  to  repeal  all  duties  on  im- 
ported books,  in  whatever  language  or  on  whatever  sub- 
ject ;  the  next,  to  enact  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  law  for 
the  international  protection  of  copyright  for  a  limited  peri- 
od ;  and  then  to  let  the  intercommunication  of  tb<yight  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  be  as  free  as  the  air.*     There  are 

*  In  Prescott's  History  of  FeidiDand  and  Isabella,  pablished  at  Boston,  a  work  wbich 
does  the  bigbest  honour  to  American  literatiure,  and  which  may  take  rank  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  perfect  productions  of  the  first  historians  of  Europe,  the  following 
passage  and  note  deserve  tne  serious  attention  of  the  legislators  of  Oreat  Britain  as 
well  as  of  America,  both  of  whom  are  jet  behind,  not  merely  the  spirit  of  the  prasent 
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■ome  hopes  that  these  stqps  may  soon  be  taken,  and  a  great- 
er good  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  for  both  countries 
than  this. 

In  the  fine  arts  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Americans  should  have  made  much  progress ;  considering, 
first,  the  infancy  of  their  country  as  an  independent  nation; 
and,  next,  the  almost  universal  absence  of  leisure  in  any  ex- 
tensive class.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  already  indi- 
cations that  the  arts  are  relished  and  enjoyed  by  many,  and 
that  they  wiU,  ere  long,  be  successfully  cultivated  by  more. 

Of  music  it  is  remarked  that  the  Americans  are  great  ad- 
mirers, though  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  sings  or  plays  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
called  '^  well"  in  England ;  and  it  13  certain  that  they  have 
not  yet  produced  a  single  individual  of  their  nation  who 
has  enjoyed  any  reputation  as  a  public  singer,  instrumental 

Grformer,  or  composer  of  music  in  any  form.  Neverthe- 
»,  in  the  simple  execution  of  sacred  music  in  the  choirs 
of  public  worship,  there  is  an  accuracy  and  a  sweetness  of 
harmony  which  is  very  striking  to  the  ear  of  a  stranger; 
and  even  in  the  oratorios  that  are  now  and  then  got  up,  the 
choruses  are  well  sustained  by  American  voices.  But  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art  they  have  never  reached. 
Their  patronage,  however,  of  foreign  singers  is  extremely 
liberal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  but  especially  the  latter,  were 
greeted  with  large  audiences  throughout  the  Union ;  and 
Madame  Caradori  Allan  has  still  more  recently  been  at- 
tended, in  all  the  large  cities,  with  overflowing  numbers, 
and  honoured,  most  deservedly,  with  universal  admiration. 
In  painting  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  number 
of  American  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  have  traveUed 
through  Europe,  and  brought  back  vnth  them  fine  pictures 
of  the  ancient  masters  for  their  private  collections,  is  c<ni- 
siderable ;  and  every  fresh  accession  to  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  such  pictures  serves  to  familiarize  those  who  see 
them  with  the  best  models,  and  thus  to  form  a  correct  taste. 

IM,  bat  even  the  example  of  the  Snnuh  monuchs  in  the  fifteenth  centnnr,  for  both 
mil  Mmction  the  barbtnros  impoit  01  e  heevj  duty  ou  the  importation  of  foraigii  boolo. 
Of  these  monarchi  Mr.  Preacott  aaya : 

•*  Foreign  booka  of  every  deaeripUon,  by  a  law  of  1480,  were  aUowed  to  be  imported 
Into  the  kii^om  free  of  all  duty  whatever;  an  enlii^itened  pnmaioo,  which  naiifat 
liimiah  a  umtoI  hint  to  legislators  of  the  nineteenth  century.** 

Oidenan^as  Reales.  lib.  4,  tit  4,  leg.  SS.    The  preamble  of  this  atatote  is  esprasa- 


ed  in  the  following  enlightened  terms :  **  Considerando  los  Reyes  de  glorioaa      ^ 
^anto  en  prorecEoao  ▼  honraao,  que  a  estos  sus  leynos  se  truzessen  libros  de  0^ 
partes,  para  que  con  ellos  se  hisiesaen  los  horabraa  letradoa,  qoisieron  y  ordenaioa,  qpe 

de  los  Ubros  no  se  pagaase  el  alcavala Lo  qual  parece  que  nduoda  en  pio^iBcbo 

universal  de  todos,  y  en  emiobleciniiento  de  nnestros  Reynoa."— JPrvsMtt**  fMnasd 
«mliMi&<aa,vol.ii.»chap.l9,p.207.    Bostoo,  1838. 
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Of  native  American  painters  there  are  now  several  rising 
into  reputation.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Cole,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  meet  in  New- York  ;  he  is  not  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  yet  he  has  already  attflined  to  an  excellence  that 
would  give  him  a  very  high  rank  in  England.  The  two 
first  of  his  pictures  that  I  saw  were  landscape  compositions, 
"  Morning'*  and  "  Evening,"  painted  for  Mr.  Van  Rensse- 
laer, the  patroon  of  Albany,  at  a  thousand  doUars  each ; 
and  for  beauty  of  composition,  harmony  of  parts,  accuracy 
of  drawing,  and  force  of  effect,  I  have  never  seen  any  mod- 
em pictures  that  surpassed  them. 

His  greatest  work,  however,  is  a  series  of  five  paintings, 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New- York, 
Mr.  Reed,  who  has  a  very  interesting  gallery,  which  he 
opens  to  all  persons  properly  introduced,  on  Thursday  in 
each  week,  and  to  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Sedgwick,  the  authoress.  These  pictures 
are  intended  to  represent  the  Course  of  Empires ;  and  the 
divisions  are  thus  characterized: 

The  first  exhibits  the  savage  state,  in  which  a  noble  com- 
position of  mountain,  bay,  and  forest  is  exhibited  in  all  the 
wildness  of  primeval  disorder.  The  few  figures  that  are 
seen  are  hunters  occupied  in  the  chase.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  truth  to  nature  of  this  beautiful  picture. 

The  second,  though  not  so  grand,  is  more  beautiful.  It 
represents  the  pastoral  condition  of  mankind :  the  plough 
is  in  use,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  shepherds  are 
tending  their  flocks ;  a  village  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay ;  boats  are  constructing  on  the  beach,  and  some  are  in 
motion  on  the  water ;  while  a  Druidical  temple,  with  altara 
of  sacrifice,  crowns  the  sununit  of  one  of  the  hills.  The 
verdure  is  more  rich,  and  less  encumbered  with  weeds,  than 
in  the  former  picture.  The  trees  are  more  open,  and  in  the 
space  between  them,  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  shadows,  a 
rustic  party  are  enjoying  the  dance  to  the  shepherd's  reed. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  sky,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  tints,  all  harmonize  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  innocence  and  happiness,  and  make  it  delight- 
ful to  gaze  on  these  associated  objects  for  a  great  length 
of  time. 

The  third  picture  of  the  series  is  a  representation  of  the 
meridian  glory  of  a  great  empire,  in  the  very  zenith  of  its 
prosperity  and  fame ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  gorgeous  picture  than  this.  The  bay,  seen  in  its  wild 
and  savage  state  in  the  first  of  the  series,  and  in  the  pasto« 
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ral  condition  in  the  second,  is  here  lined  on  each  side  with 
a  noble  city,  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  architecture, 
in  palaces,  temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  fountains.  A 
vast  and  crowded  procession  is  passing  over  the  bridge  that 
connects  these  two  divisions  of  the  city,  accompanying  a 
hero,  who  is  drawn  in  an  elevated  car  by  elephants,  and  at- 
tended by  squadrons  of  horse  and  foot  as  he  passes  be- 
neath a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  incense  is  burning,  and 
from  whence  banners  and  armorial  ensigns  float.  Count- 
less myriads  of  human  beings  throng  every  part  of  the  edi- 
fices, pediments,  galleries,  and  roofs.  The  sea  is  covered 
with  galleys  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and  richest  decora- 
tions; and  everything  indicates  the  triumph  of  art  and  the 
zenith  of  civilization. 

The  fourth  picture  introduces  the  elements  of  destruction 
and  decay :  a  storm  is  raging  on  the  sea,  and  consigning  to 
wreck  the  numerous  ships  and  boats  that  before  were  seen 
riding  at  anchor  in  safety,  or  floating  in  gallant  trim  and 
gay  security.  The  horrors  of  war  are  depicted  with  all  the 
force  that  the  most  poetical  imagination  could  give  to  it.  A 
battle  rages  in  the  city.  The  bridge,  so  recently  the  scene 
of  the  triumphal  procession,  is  now  the  seat  of  carnage^ 
havoc,  and  slaughter.  Every  variety  of  attitude  and  of 
weapon,  every  form  of  ferocity  and  vengeance^  are  depicted 
with  terror-thrilling  truth;  and  fire,  tempest,  and  murder 
rage  with  unbridled  fury  all  around. 

The  last  picture  shows  the  same  beautiful  bay  in  all  the 
soUtude  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  fragments  that  remain 
of  the  vast  and  gorgeous  city,  like  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  of 
Palmyra,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome,  form  a  melancholy  skel- 
eton of  the  glorious  figure  which  they  each  exhibited  when 
in  perfection.  The  single  solitary  colunm,  of  vast  propor- 
tions, gray  in  aspect,  worn  in  surface,  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  moss,  rising  from  the  ruined  bridge  on  which  the  tri- 
umphal procession  and  the  battle-scene  were  previously  de- 
picted, is  one  of  the  most  impressive  objects  that  can  be 
seen  upon  canvass ;  while  the  surrounding  fragments  of  no* 
ble  edifices  crumbling  into  dust,  the  second  wilderness  of 
nature  restored,  in  the  tangled  thicket  and  entwined  ver- 
dure of  the  soil,  and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  shed  over 
the  whole,  are  all  calculated  to  produce  a  train  of  melan- 
choly feelings  in  any  beholder  of  the  least  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. 

On  myself,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  series  of 
pictures,  representing  the  Course  of  Empires,  was  strcHiger 
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than  it  might  have  been  on  many  others,  firom  its  rekindling 
in  my  bosom  the  feelings  I  had  so  powerfully  experienced 
when  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur  at  Alex- 
andrea,  Memphis,  and  Thebes,  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  the  course  of 
these  great  cities  and  empires  having  been  exactly  that  which 
was  here  so  beautifully  and  so  pathetically  portrayed ;  and 
this  feeling  was  still  farther  strengthened,  perhaps,  by 'the 
apprehension  that  the  same  fate  might  probably  be  matu- 
ring in  the  womb  of  time-  for  the  great  cities  and  nations 
that  now  rule  the  earth. 

In  the  architecture  of  New- York  a  great  improvement  of 
taste  is  visible.  The  older  buildings  of  the  town  are  rude 
in  design,  mean  in  materials,  and  wretched  in  execution ; 
but  every  successive  period  of  twenty  years  exhibits  a  mani- 
fest advance  towards  a  better  state  of  things.  The  more 
modern  churches  are  in  a  chaste  Grecian  style,  soijie  of  the 
Doric,  and  some  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  University  opposite 
Washington  Square  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic ;  and 
the  great  hotel  of  Astor  House  has  all  the  massiveness,  sim- 
plicity, and  chasteness  of  design  adapted  to  such  an  edifice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings  of 
New- York  is  a  House  of  Detention,  or  Bridewell,  sometimes 
called  the  Hall  of  Justice,  in  Centre-street,  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  Broadway. 


It  is  intended  for  a  prison,  for  the  detention  of  accused 
criminals  before  trial;  and  attached  to  the  same  building 
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are  all  the  requisite  conveniences  for  the  business  of  the  city 
magistrates,  and  the  criminal  courts  held  by  them.  This 
edifice  is  built  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture ;  and 
though  it  has  many  defects,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  im- 
posing. The  front  and  portico,  which  covers  a  fa<;ade  of 
about  100  feet,  is  striking  from  its  novelty.  The  columns, 
which  are  modelled  after  some  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
Philoe,  are  well  sculptured,  and  produce  a  very  solemn  and 
stately  effect.  The  whole  edifice,  however,  wants  eleva- 
tion,  and  would  have  looked  to  much  greater  advantage  if 
it  had  been  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  high  interior  walls  of  the  prison-department  appearing 
over  the  lower  and  outer  walls  of  the  temple  model,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is  a  violation  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  ;  and  the  small  space  allowed  for  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  portico,  with  the  steepness  of  their  angle  of  ascent,  are 
also  great  deformities.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  how- 
ever, the  massiveness  of  the  style,  added  to  its  novelty,  when 
compared  with  surrounding  edifices,  will  always  cause  it  to 
be  a  very  remarkable  building. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

PecnliaritiM  in  the  Hannen  and  Cnatomi  of  New-York.-»Viait8  between  ReaidcBli 
and  Strangen.— Carriages,  Seiranta,  Liveries,  dec— Want  of  Lamps,  Nombera  cf 
Honses.— Namins  of  Streets,  Bell-hangers  and  Locksmiths.~Song  of  Chimnesr- 
sweepe  in  their  Rounds.— Excellent  Mode  of  obeenring  Newyear's  Daj.^Love  of 
Quaintness  and  Singularity  (tf  Expression.— Examples  in  Announcements  and  edJto> 
lial  Paragraphs.— Visit  to  Newark  with  Mr.  Webster.— Instances  of  Wit,  Cheeifol- 
ness,  and  Humour.- Anecdote  of  Mr.  Webster  and  coloured  People.— Memoiia]  of 
coloured  People  against  mixed  Races.— Boarding-house  Life,  its  Aorantagee  and  Di»> 
advantages.— Peculiaritj  of  Expression,  Phrases,  dec 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  New- York,  and  traits  of  man- 
ners not  common  to  other  places,  the  following  may  deserve 
mention.  It  is  usual  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  residents  to  call  first  upon  the  stranger  who  arrives ; 
and  this  visit  is  expected  to  be  returned  before  an  invitation 
to  the  house  takes  place.  It  would,  of  course,  greatly  facil- 
itate the  performance  of  the  visit  if  the  resident  who  makes 
the  call  or  leaves  his  card  were  to  place  his  address  on  it, 
so  as  to  let  the  stranger  know  where  he  might  call ;  but,  out 
of  more  than  200  cards  that  were  left  for  us  by  persons  call- 
ing, there  were  not  more  than  ten  on  which  the  address  or 
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place  of  residence  was  added  to  the  name.  To  every  one 
to  whom  I  mentioned  this  defect  it  was  admitted  to  be  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience ;  but  the  excuse  was,  that  it 
was  not  the  cttsiom  in  New- York  to  put  the  residence  on  the 
cards,  and  many  valuable  hours  are  thus  lost  by  the  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  this,  and  the  inquiries  to  which  it  leads, 
since  the  Directory  confines  its  information  chiefly  to  places 
of  business.  The  hours  of  morning  visiting  are  earlier  here 
than  in  England ;  from  eleven  till  two  is  the  most  usual  pe« 
riod,  as  many  families  dine  at  three,  and  few  later  than  four 
or  five.  An  excellent  custom,  worthy  of  all  imitation,  pre* 
vails  here,  which  is  for  ladies  who  may  be  at  home  when 
called  on,  but  not  prepared  or  disposed  to  see  company,  to 
leave  word  with  the  servant  that  ''they  are  engaged,"  in« 
stead  of  saying,  as  in  England, ''  not  at  home ;"  and  as  this 
answer  is  given  without  their  knowing  who  the  parties  are 
that  call,  and  to  all  without  distinction,  no  offence  can  be 
justly  taken  at  it.  A  great  improvement  might  be  made  on 
this,  however,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  saved  that  is  now 
lost  to  both  parties  by  calls  made  on  persons  who  are  either 
not  at  home,  or,  being  at  home,  are  engaged,  namely,  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should,  if  they  received  morning  visits 
at  all,  have  one  or  more  fixed  days  in  the  week  on  which 
they  would  be  at  home  within  certain  prescribed  hours,  and 
have  these  stated  in  a  comer  of  their  cards,  so  that  visiters 
might  know  when  to  call  with  a  certainty  of  finding  the  per* 
son  of  whom  they  were  in  search.  For  the  want  of  some 
such  arrangement  as  this,  many  valuable  hours  are  lost  ev» 
ery  day  in  unsuccessful  calls  on  persons  who  are  really  out, 
and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

In  the  equipages  and  dresses  of  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  there  is  much  greater  plainness  here  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  domestics  are  mostly  black  or  coloured  people ; 
and  the  greatest  number  of  the  coachmen  and  A>otmen  are 
of  the  same  race.  With  these  there  is  no  diiSiculty  in  get* 
ting  them  to  wear  a  laced  hat,  and  an  approach  towards 
something  like  livery  in  their  dress ;  but  with  a  white  coach'- 
man  or  footman  this  would  be  imposs}2|^,  such  is  their  aver* 
sion  to  wear  any  badge  of  servitude.  JThis  arises,  no  doubt, 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  America  nearly  all 
the  domestic  servants  were  slaves.  In  the  Southern  States 
this  is  still  the  case ;  and  even  in  the  Northern,  where  slavery 
no  longer  exists,  the  prejudice  against  the  coloured  races  is 
as  strong  as  ever ;  so  that  while  the  blacks  chiefly  fill  the 
places  01  domestic  servants,  the  whites  of  this  country  will 
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always  look  on  servitude  as  a  degradation^  and  not  suffer 
the  term  of  ^^  servant"  to  be  applied  to  them,  nor  call  any 
man  ^*  master,"  because  these  terms  are  only  known  to  them 
as  designating  owner  and  slavej 

A  curious  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  person  who 
witnessed  the  fact.  An  English  minister  happened  not  long 
since  to  be  in  New- York  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and 
behind  his  carriage  there  were  two  footmen  dressed  in  liv* 
ery.  Their  appearance  first  excited  the  attention,  and  then 
gradually  increased  the  numbers  of  the  crowd,  till  at  length 
shouts  and  hurras  were  set  up  by  the  boys,  who  cried  out, 
**  Hurra  for  the  Englishmen !  hurra  for  the  Englishmen ! 
It  takes  two  Englishmen  to  make  one  nigger!"  meaning 
that  two  English  footmen  were  thought  necessary  to  do  the 
duty  which  they  had  been  always  accustomed  to  see  one 
negro  perform. 

A  great  defect  in  the  municipal  arrangement  is  the  want 
of  sufficient  light  in  the  streets  by  night.  The  lamps  are  so 
iSar  apart,  and  so  scantily  supplied  with  gas,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  names  or  numbers  on  the  doors  from  the 
carriages,  or  even  on  foot,  without  ascending  the  steps  to 
examine ;  and  as  no  uniform  plan  seems  to  be  laid  down 
for  the  order  in  which  the  numbering  of  the  houses  shall  be 
made,  the  difficulties  and  delays  are  vexatious  to  the  most 
patient.  A  very  simple  remedy  would  remove  it  all,  which 
would  be  to  have  the  numbers  placed  on  the  glass  of  the 
lamps,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  doors  nearest  to  them, 
which  could  be  seen  by  all  in  passing;  an  arrangement 
which  in  the  best  lighted  cities  might  be  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, but  in  badly  lighted  ones  would  be  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

In  naming  any  particular  streets,  either  in  writing  or  in 
conversation,  it  is  usual  to  drop  the  word  street  altogether, 
and  to  give  the  address  of  the  person  as  "  64  Pine"  instead 
of  64  Pine-stieet,  and  to  say  "  corner  of  Wall  and  Pearl,"  or 
"  corner  of  Spriice  and  Cedar,"  or  "Broadway  and  Fulton,"  . 
leaving  "  street"  lo  be  inferred  in  each  case  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

J  The  public  markets  in  New- York  are  large,  open,  airy, 
and  well  supplied  with  everything  requisite  for  the  table. 
Meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  are  all  sold  in  these 
open  markets,  of  which  Fulton  is  one  of  the  principal  ones. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  here  of  the  butchers',  poulterers', 
atid  fishmongers'  shops  so  common  in  London ;  and  the  ca- 
terers from  the  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  private  dwell- 
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faigs  are  all  obliged  to  go  very  early  to  market,  generally  at 
daylight,  to  secure  a  good  choice ;  but  at  that  hour  they  al* 
ways  find  an  abundant  supply,  v 

In  New- York,  as  in  London,  there  are  chimney-sweepers 
in  great  numbers ;  but,  instead  of  the  shrill  cry  of  "  sweep, 
sweep,"  from  tiny  little  voices  as  in  England,  the  men  who 
walk  the  streets  here  have  a  peculiar  song  or  tune  without 
words,  which  they  sing,  always  agreeably,  and  sometimes 
melodiously,  so  as  to  waken  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent, instead  of  the  painful  associations  inseparable  from  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  climbing-boy  at  home. 

Locksmiths  and  bell-hangers  are  a  class  of  workmen  that 
also  go  their  rounds,  and  call  at  houses  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  to  do  in  their  art  or  profession.  They  have  no  sig- 
nal or  cry  that  I  could  discover,  but  are  known  by  the  coils 
of  bell-wire  carried  over  their  shoulders,  and  bunches  of 
keys  carried  in  their  hands ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  periodical  calls,  bells  are  put  in  or- 
der and  locks  repaired  more  frequently  than  they  would  be 
if  these  artisans  remained  at  home  until  they  were  sent  for. 
An  engraver  of  brass  plates  for  doors  improved  upon  this 
idea,  and  got  into  an  excellent  business  by  the  following 
plan.  Instead  of  losing  his  time  by  going  round  to  solicit 
orders,  he  noted  in  his  walks  the  houses  that  had  brass 
plates  on  them,  with  the  name  of  the  resident,  especially 
those  that  were  badly  done,  as  well  as  the  houses  where  no 
plates  existed ;  and,  adapting  his  style  of  size  and  character 
in  the  letters  and  plate  to  the  doorway  which  needed  it,  he 
engraved  the  requisite  name  without  an  order,  took  it  to  the 
house,  saw  the  occupier,  told  him  he  did  it  by  way  of  ex- 
periment or  speculation,  and  generally  so  pleased  the  party 
that  he  had  his  plate  fixed  on  the  door  before  he  left,  though, 
without  this  step,  years  might  have  passed  away  before  the 
person  would  have  thought  of  ordering  one. 

Among  the  peculiarities  in  the  customs  of  New- York, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which 
its  inhabitants  observe  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The 
custom  is  derived  from  the  old  Dutch  settlers  who  first  found- 
ed the  city,  and  is  thus  observed.  The  day  is  made  a  com* 
plete  holyday,  and  the  stores  and  shops  are  ahnost  as  gen- 
erally closed  as  on  the  Sunday.  AU  the  ladies  of  the  family 
rise  early,  dress  for  the  day,  and  immediately  after  break- 
fast repair  to  the  drawing-room,  to  receive  the  visits  of  their 
male  friends.  Not  a  lady  moves  out,  either  for  business  or 
pleasure,  health  or  exercise ;  and  it  is  the  only  day  in  the 
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year,  perhaps,  in  which  no  lady  is  seen  out,  either  in  car- 
riage or  on  fopt,  for  none  but ''  friendless  ladies"  could  be 
spared  from  home.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  the  visits  of 
the  gentlemen  commence;  and  as  these  are  all  dressed  in 
their  best,  the  streets  and  squares  present  a  most  animated 
appearance,  by  groups  of  friends  ascending  and  descending 
the  steps  of  the  private  houses,  while  carriages  are  waiting 
at  the  different  points  for  the  conveyance  of  those  who  re- 
quire this  assistance,  though  the  greater  number  of  the  young 
gentlemen  perform  their  visits  on  foot. 

The  Newyear's  day  of  1838  happened  to  be  a  day  of  the 
finest  possible  weather :  a  sharp,  but  not  a  cold  air,  a  bright 
sun,  and  a  perfect  calm ;  and  as  it  is  expected  of  foreigners 
that  they  who  approve  of  the  custom  should  adopt  it  with 
their  particular  friends,  I  took  a  carriage  for  the  day,  though, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand,  this  was  only  to  be 
had  at  about  five  times  the  ordinary  charge ;  and,  taking  my 
son  with  me,  while  Mrs.  Buckingham  remained  at  home 
with  the  ladies  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  to  receive 
the  visits  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  had  been  introduced, 
I  made  the  circuit  of  Brooklyn  and  New- York,  in  each  of 
which  we  had  some  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  between 
ten  and  five  o'clock  we  called  on  fifty-two  families,  and 
drove  over  about  ten  miles  of  ground.  We  met  in  every 
house  with  a  most  cordial  reception ;  the  ladies  put  forth  aU 
their  attractions,  were  well  (kessed,  affable,  cheerful,  and 
communicative.  In  an  adjoining  room  refreshments  were 
provided,  of  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  partook  ;  but  as 
it  is  thought  important  by  those  who  have  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance  that  they  should  visit  them  all  in  the 
course  of  the  day— *we  heard  of  some  young  men  who  had 
nearly  a  hundred  on  their  list— the  great  majority  were  only 
able  to  shake  hands,  wish  health  and  the  joys  of  the  season 
to  their  fair  entertainers,  and  then  retire  to  pursue  their 
course.  Our  number  being  more  limited,  it  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  of  remaining  some  little  time  at  each  house,  so 
that  we  saw  as  much  of  the  gentlemen  as  of  the  ladies,  and 
met  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  among  those  who  were 
visiters  like  ourselves.  The  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion 
also  remain  at  home,  and  receive  the  visits  of  the  members 
of  their  congregations ;  and  as  we  waited  on  several  of  these, 
we  found  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  dressed  in  full  canonicals, 
and  receiving  their  guests  with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  custom  are  numerous  and 
important.     It  is  a  day  saved  from  the  toils  and  cares  of 
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business,  and  given  to  innocmt  and  social  pleasure ;  and 
this,  in  sach  a  busy  and  overwrought  community,  is  a  great 
advantage.  It  enables  Jtbose  who  have  long  neglected  their 
visits  to  bring  up  their  arrears  and  begin  a  new  account ; 
and  it  furnishes  those  who  have  been  growing  cold  by  ab- 
sence, or  indifferent  from  some  slight  or  embryo  quarrel,  to 
renew  their  intercourse  without  concession  or  without  offence. 
It  serves  to  increase  the  respect  for  women  by  the  homage 
thus  paid  to  female  influence,  and  it  brings  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  their  congregations  into  happy  and  agreea- 
ble communication.  It  has  all  these  advantages,  and  many 
more,  without  a  single,  evil  that  I  could  discover ;  for,  though 
some  might  think  it  would  have  too  democratic  a  tendency, 
by  bringing  persons  of  different  ranks  too  nearly  on  a  level, 
yet,  since  no  gentleman  ever  presumes  to  visit  a  family  on 
Newyeai's  day  who  has  not  been  previously  introduced  to 
them,  and  his  introduction  sanctioned  by  some  reciprocal 
intercourse,  none  of  the  parties  who  meet  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  no  liberties  are  taken  of  which  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  disapprove. 

Among  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  American  taste, 
is  a  love  of  quaintness  and  singularity  in  their  expressicms. 
Many  ludicrous  instances  of  this  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  observant  stranger  every  day  in  his  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety ;  but  this  is  not  confined  to  conversation  in  private  cir- 
cles ;  it  extends  also  to  their  printed  documents,  announce- 
ments, and  paragraphs  prepared  for  the  press.  The  follow- 
ing are  two  only  out  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  announce- 
ments that  met  my  eye  in  the  public  papers  of  the  day,  in- 
serted among  the  advertisements.  The  first  relates  to  a 
convivial  society,  of  Dutch  origin,  which  celebrates  its  anni- 
versary by  a  feast  of  sour-krout ;  and  it  carries  one  back  to 
the  age  of  Diedrick  Knickerbocker  and  Rip  Van  Winkle^ 
with  the  legend  of  '^  the  Sleepy  Hollow ;"  and  the  second 
belongs  to  a  political  society,  taking  the  name  of  an  Indian 
saint,  Tammany,  for  its  patron,  and  preserving  the  Indian 
imagery,  phraseology,  and  dates. 

"GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  NEWS. 
**  Owing  io  the  recent  distuTfoances  in  Canada,  his  angnst  majesty, 
the  Grand  Krout,  has  been  awakened  from  his  annoal  nap,  which  be 
takes  immediately  aAer  the  hoWday  feasts :  his  majesty  opened  his 
peepers  in  the  sixteenth  hour  of  his  nap.  After  rubbing,  gaping,  and 
stretching  for  three  hours,  and  eating  seven  plates  of  krout,  five  tinks 
of  Bologna  sausages,  drinking  four  ^ttles  or  old  hock,  and  smoking 
seventeen  pipes  of  tobacco,  od  was  seen  to  nod,  which  signifies  appro* 
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^Now  I,  the  Afch-chaacellor,  in  Tirtne  of  ny  aathoiity,  oommind 

all  the  liege  krouts  in  creation  to  appear  at  Krout  Von  Nowland's,  aa« 
wilted,  to  partake  of  the  annual  feast,  on  Tuesday,  January  16th,  1838. 
"By  order,  •   ' 

**NlOH0LAS  RULKF  PoilPBRir4CLS, 

''  Arch-counsellor. 
«(  Peter  Habmanus  Klottbrloff, 

*•  Secretary. 
"  For  tickets,  apply  to 

*'  Krout  Von  Davis,  45  Pine-street. 

"  Krout  Delavan,  489  Broadway. 

"  Krout  Meserole,  19  Nassau-street. 

**  Krout  Foote,  204  Front-street. 

**  Krout  Bendemagle,  179  Division-street. 

*'  Krout  Cruttenden,  Ci^y  Hotel. 

"  Krout  Nowland,  Prospect  Hall.'' 

«  TAMMANY  SOCIETY,  OB  COLUMBIAN  ORDER. 

**  Brothers. — ^A  regular  meeting  of  the  Institution  will  be  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Great  Wigwam,  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  5tb, 
at  half  an  hour  after  the  setting  of  the  sqn.  General  and  punctual  at- 
tendance is  particularly  desired. 

"  By  order  of  the  Grand  Sachem, 

"  John  J.  Bedieut,  Secretary. 
**  Manhattan,  Season  of  Snows,  Second  Moon,  Year  of  Discovery 
346,  of  Independence  63,  and  of  the  Institution  the  49th." 

The  editorial  witticisms  of  this  kind  are  without  end ; 
and  the  straining  after  effect  in  oddities  and  quaintness,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  seems  to  have  engendered 
a  permanent  relish  for  such  extravagances,  as  readers  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  them  very  heartily  ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  there  will  be  no  want  of  writers  to  furnish  that  de- 
scription of  gratification.  The  following  are  three  speci- 
mens out  of  many : 

**  A  Western  editor  has  placed  over  his  marriages  a  cut  representinff 
a  large  tr^,  sprung,  with  this  motto,  '  The  trap  down,  another  fo(u 
caught.' 

*'  Query. — ^Has  not  the  editor  been  canght  in  a  marriage  trap  himself, 
which,  like  the  clinched  teeth  of  the  steel  trap,  has  pinched  nim  most 
confoundedly  1  There  is  another  kind  of  trap^  which  is  usually  placed 
under  a  gallows,  with  a  candidate  for  immortality,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  upon  it,  which  the  galled  editor  might  employ,  and  which  he  would 
find  vety  pertinent  to  his  purpose.  Hang  it,  man,  why  don't  you  just 
try  it  once  f" 

"A  CATASTROPHE. 

"  The  Boston  Post  says  that  an  editor  down  east,  in  speaking  of  his 
own  merits,  thus  concludes : 

"  Vm  a  real  catastrophe— a  small  creation ;  Mount  Vesuvius  at  the 
top,  with  red-hot  lava  pouring  out  of  the  crater,  and  routing  nations ; 
»y  fists  are  rocky  mountains,  arms  Whig  liberty-poles,  with  iron 
springs.  Every  step  I  take  is  an  earthquake,  every  blow  I  strike 
is  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  every  breath  I  breathe  is  a  tornado ;  my  dis- 
position is  Dupont's  best,  and  goes  off  at  a  flash;  when  I  blast,  therall 
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bB  nofhing  left  but  alM^  Uawe  Uiei  in  ojwumforattce,  ani  no  exi  to  if 
depth." 

"^  A  STRONG*  APPEAL  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

^  An  editor  in  North  Carolina  calls  loudly  on  his  subscribers  to  pajr 
m  their  dnes,  as  his  wife  has  fonushed  him  with  three  babies  to  fee& 
Xr  this  appeal  be  not  successful,  we  advise  the  editor  to  quit  printing 
'  and  buy  nun  a  fann." 

I  had  an  excellent  opportonity  of  witnessing  the  full  ex- 
hibition of  this  taste  for  overstrained  wit  and  extravagaM 
expression  in  a  pleasant  excursion  made  soon  after  my  arri* 
val  in  New- York,  in  which  I  was  invited  to  accompany  Mr. 
Daniel  Webster,  the  celebrated  senator  of  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  &rst  orators  of  the  day,  in  a  visit  to  Newark, 
d  town  in  New- Jersey,  about  ten  miles  from  New- York,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  an* 
other  Northern  member  of  Congress,  was  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Pennington,  the  governor  elect  of  New- Jersey  ;> 
Mr.  Peet,  the  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum; 
and  the  editors  of  two  daily  papers  in  the  city,  Mr.  Charles 
King,  of  the  American,  and  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  Commer* 
oial  Advertiser.  Our  journey  was  performed  by  steamboat 
and  railroad  ;  the  day  was  remarkably  favourable,  and  ev^ 
ery  one  was  in  high  spirits.  The  morning  was  devoted  to 
the  delivery  of  political  addresses  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Cushing,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newark,  on  the  pres^it 
aspect  of  the  times ;  and,  after  a  procession  through  the 
town,  we  all  sat  down  to  a  public  dinner,  under  the  presi^ 
dency  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  mayor. 

It  was  one  of  the  merriest  and  wittiest  of  public  dinners 
at  which  I  was  ever  present.  Every  speech  was  a  seriee  of 
epigrams  and  jokes,  and  brought  up  some  of  the  parties  al« 
luded  to,  who  repaid  the  debt  with  full  interest  in  rapid  vol* 
leys  of  the  sharpest  repartees.  Though  there  was  scarcely 
a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  drank  among  200  persv^ns— *-th0 
worthy  mayor  who  presided  being  a  member  <^  the  Tem« 
perance  Society,  and,  like  myself,  drinking  oa(y  Water,  and 
more  than  half  the  company  doing  the  sajne — ^yet  the  table 
was  kept  literally  in  a  roar  by  the  continual  excitement  of 
new  matter  for  merriment,  furnished  by  almost  every  one 
who  spoke. 

On  our  return  about  four  o^cl<x$k,  we  found  the  railroad 

blocked  up  by  one  of  the  cars  being  upset  and  stretched 

aeroes  the  rails ;  and  as  we  were  then  about  midway  between 

.  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  there  vras  no  alternative  but  that 

of  our  waiting  where  we  were  imtil  a  new  train  could  be 
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brmii^  irom  the  point  to  whioh  wo  woto  boiaid  w  In/  « 
the  spot  where  the  impediment  occiirredy  and  take  us  on* 
ward  to  oiar  destination.  In  England,  sueh  a  detention  as 
this  to  a  numerous  party  would  liuave  created  grwt  dissatis* 
&ction,  which  would  have  shown  itself  in  eTsry  TaneQr  of 
mode,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  different  indi* 
viduals.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  everybody  made  the  best  of 
the  mishap,  cheerfully  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  remedy ; 
and  during  die  interval,  which  occupied  nearly  two  faoim, 
we  all  sat  in  the  omnibus  car  in  which  we  had  set  out,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  at  least,  while  various 
individuals  in  succession  sang  droll  songs,  and  told  still 
dr<riler  stories,  with  the  utmost  glee,  so  that  not  a  symptom 
of  uneasiness  was  evinced  by  any  one  of  the  party.  In* 
deed,  I  never  witnessed  such  uniform  good  temper  aiid  far* 
bearanoe  among  a  similar  number  of  people  on  any  oeea« 
eion  within  my  recollection. 

Among  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  the  following  was  re* 
lated  by  Mr.  Gushing,  the  representative  from  Massachu* 
setts,  and  it  was  told  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Webster  him* 
•elf,  who  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one  at  its  recital.  Mr. 
Webster,  though  a  handsome  man,  with  fine,  large,  express* 
ive  eyes,  beautiful  teeth,  and  a  commanding  and  intellectmd 
countenance,  has  a  remarkably  brown  complexion,  as  mudi 
so  te  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy  or  Spain.  During  the 
dinner,  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  speaking,  the  s^rvaabl 
of  the  hotel  at  which  we  dined  had  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  peculiarity  of  his  complexion,  and  it  evi« 
dently  made  an  impression  on  them ;  for,  when  Mr.  Gushing 
went  into  the  kitchen  after  dinner  to  lijfht  his  cigar,  the  col 
oured  servants  were  aunrounding  the  nre,  with  their  backs 
towards  him,  and,  not  perceiving  his  iqpproach,  they  contin* 
ned  their  conversation,  till  one  of  them,  addressing  hersetf 
to  her  feUow-servant,  exclaimed,  "Well,  Betsey,  we  col* 
onared  people  may  begin  to  hold  up  our  heads  now ;  for  they 
say  that  Mr.  Webster  is  to  be  the  next  president,  and  surely 
he'll  be  in  our  f&sirour,  for  he's  as  dark  as  any  of  us,  and  is  a 
coloured  man  himself."  This  was  followed  by  a  loud  lauf^, 
which  rung  throu^  Uie  kitchen,  till  the  discovery  of  Mir* 
Cushing's  approach  to  ihe  fire  rather  disconcerted  the  par* 
lies,  and  stifled  the  farUiei  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  some  of  the  colour* 
ed  people  who  are  not  very  anxious  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  races,  which  seems  to  be  so  much  dreaded  by  dia 
whitea  (though  th»  dread  must  rather  be  preteaded  than 
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imI,  skiee  all  the  wieties  of  mukttoeAy  of  difii»eiit  diadev^ 
Ike  naloral  fruits  of  sooh  amalgamatioii,  are  hat  nunre  mi* 
merous  in  the  North  tluuoi  the  blacks),  for  a  memorial  was  re* 
ceiitly  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Massaehusetts 
on  this  subjeety  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  with  the 
introductory  paragraph. 

«<  MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

^  The  following  memorial,  sig^ned  by  a  number  of  penons  of  ookmrf 
was  presented  the  other  day  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature : 

<^To  the  Honourable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes :  The  un- 
denigned,  people  of  colour  in  the  eity  of  Boston,  have  learned  widi 
deep  letret  and  niortiiknitiOB  that  Chaiiotts  F.  Thompson  and  fiAeea 
other  ladies  of  Rehobeth  have  petitioned  your  honourable  body  ior  a  rfr* 
peal  of  the  law  which  interdicts  marriage  between  white  people  and 
persons  of  colour.  Now  your  memorisdists,  regarding  this  as  a  very 
wise  and  salutary  law,  calculated  to  piesenre  we  purity  of  our  raeef 
and  to  prevent  the  evils  resulting  firom  a  mixed  breedf  do  respectfidly, 
but  eamestlyi-remonstrate  and  protest  against  a  repeal  of  the  law  refer* 
red  to ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

The  peculiarity  of  living  in  boarding-houses  instead  of 
keeping  house  or  occupying  private  lodgings,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  society  in  New- York*  There 
are  many  causes  that  have  had  their  share  in  contributing 
ta  this.  One,  no  doubt,  is  the  too  large  scale  on  which 
houses  are  usually  boih,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  small 
one  adiq[>led  to  the  purse  of  a  family  with  moderate  meam.' 
The  house  in  which  we  resided,  next  to  Bunker's  Hotel,  37 
Broadway,  was  one  which  would  be  considered  dear  in  any 
part  of  London  at  £300  a  year,  and  mi^t  be  had  in  m 
country  town  for  £100  at  the  utmost.  The  present  rent 
paid  by  its  tenant  was  3500  dollars  or  £700  a  year ;  and 
the  owner  asked  the  exorbitant  price  of  5000  dollars  or 
£1000  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  just  about  to  close. 
In  addition  to  the  exorbitant  rents,  the  difficulty  of  procu- 
ring and  keeping  good  domestic  servants  is  another  cause 
which  leads  to  the  living  in  boarding-houses  ;  and  a  third, 
no  doubt,  is  the  frequent  change  of  occupation  and  habita* 
ticMD,  which  is  common  to  all  classes  in  America. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  mode  of  life  to  nnmar* 
ried  men  are  unquestionable,  relieving  them  from  the  ne« 
cessity  of  great  expenditure  and  care ;  but  the  disadvanta* 
ges  are  also  great;  for  the  habit  of  finding  all  that  they 
need  without  much  cost  <»  trouble,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
female  society  besides,  lessens  the  necessity  of  marriage; 
and,  like  the  clubs  in  London,  boarding-houses  in  America 
indiiE^^e  men  to  fonn  attachments  or  to  omtemplate  a 
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more  peimanent  setdement.  To  the  young  married  coiq>le 
it  is  ako  a  convenience,  for  the  reasons  already  alleged ;  but 
its  disadvantage  is  much  greater  to  them  in  the  end ;  for, 
when  they  become  parents,  and  separate  establishments 
are  more  necessary,  the  wife  has  acquired  no  experience  in 
housekeeping,  and  both  her  husband,  and  herself  are  averse 
to  the  trouble,  care,  and  anxiety  of  a  separate  house  and 
separate  servants,  besides  finding  it  less  exciting  and  agree- 
able to  sit  down  to  breakfast  and  dine  alone,  and  pass  the 
evening  without  companions,  to  which  they  were  accustom- 
ed while  living  at  the  boarding-house.  Many  accordingly  ^ 
seek  refuge  from  this  married  solitude  by  going  out  to  par- 
ties, paying  morning  visits,  laying  themselves  out  for  invita- 
tions, and  giving  expensive  routs  and  balls  themselves  at 
great  cost  and  great  inconvenience,  while  the  progressive 
vitiation  of  the  taste  which  this  brings,  fed  with  stimulants 
and  excitement,  never  allows  them,  perhaps,  to  return  with 
pleasure  to  the  sober  and  wholesome  tranquillity  of  a  well- 
ordered  domestic  home. 

'  The  boarding-house  life  was  to  ns,  however,  extremely 
disagreeable  from  the  beginning,  and  we  did  not  get  at  aH 
more  reconciled  to  it  at  the  end.  The  early  hour  at  which 
all  are  rung  out  of  bed  by  the  sound  of  a  great  bell,  as  if  at 
school ;  the  rapidity  with  which  persons  rush  to  the  table 
exactly  at  eight  o'clock ;  the  certainty  that  if  you  are  five 
minutes  after  this,  the  breakfast  will  be  half  consumed,  and 
what  remains  will  be  cold  and  unpalatable ;  the  haste  with 
which  everything  is  despatched,  and  the  air  of  indifierence 
with  which  parties  rise  up  and  go  away  to  business  when 
they  have  done;  the  earliness  of  the  dinner  hour,  three 
o'clock,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  hurry  and  bustle  over 
again ;  the  unskilfulness  and  indifference  of  the  servants, 
mostly  coloured  people ;  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  or  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  boarding-house  keepers,  as  to 
whether  their  inmates  are  provided  with  all  they  need  or 
not ;  the  absence  of  the  many  little  nameless  conveniences 
with  which  English  houses  are  furnished ;  the  imperfect 
hanging  of  the  bells,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  an- 
swered ;  and  the  preference  of  showy  appearances  to  clean- 
liness, are  but  a  part  of  the  many  evils  of  a  boarding-house 
life,  as  they  appeared  to  us  at  least.  The  contrast  of  all 
this  is  seen  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the  opulent  which  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  where  every  comfort  and 
luxury  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire  were  united, 
and  where  the  only  objection  to  the  style  of  living  w^  its 
great  expense. 
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Of  pMiAflaritiM  in  expteMicm  I  did  not  meet  iriA  nearly 
80  many  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  A  few  words  only 
are  nsed  in  good  society  here  that  are  not  well  known  or 
oommon  with  us,  though  some  others  convey  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  them. 
The  word  sparse  is  constantly  used,  in  qpeaking  of  popula* 
tion,  as  opposed  to  dense^  as  ^*  the  Westehi  states  are  but 
yet  sparsely  peopled."  The  word  understandingly  is  used 
for  ocfetiaeUy,  as  in  the  phrase  ^^  I  should  have  repKed  to  your 
question  earher,  but  I  wished  to  do  it  understandingly."  A^ 
.  iMtfer  is  a  term  applied  to  an  idler  who  troubles  himself' 
about  other  men's  busiziess,  and  who  is  a  lounger  about 
places  of  public  or  private  amusements;  and  also  to  a  low 
thief  and  vagabond.  In  the  different  applicatioos  of  wonfar 
well  known  to  us,  the  following  are  examples.  *A  pierson 
who  is  ill  or  indisposed,  from  whatever  cause  or  of  what* 
ever  disease,  is  always  said  to  be  sick.  The  word  storm 
does  not,  as  with  us,  mean  a  high  wind,  but  merely  rain  m 
snow,  with  or  without  wind.  No  force  of  wind  alone,  bow* 
ever,  is  called  a  storm,  though  rain  or  snow  in  a  perfect  calm 
is  invariably  so  denominated;  and  the  phrc^  *^ stormy 
weather"  is  used  when  rain  or  snow  is  descending  without 
a  breath  of  wind  in  the  heavens.  The  term  %tgly  is  rarely 
or  never  applied  to  the  person,  but  to  the  qualities  of  mind; 
and  an  ugly  man  or  an  ugly  woman  means  a  person  of 
angry  temper,  or  petulant,  or  unprincipled,  or  duraigreeable 
in  mind  and  manners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  lovdy 
man  is  as  frequent  as  that  g(  lovely  woman,  and  neither  of 
them  has  the  least  relation  to  personal  beauty,  but  means  al* 
ways  a  combination  of  talent,  virtue,  and  affability  in  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  A  clever  person  is  a  phrase 
used  to  denote  a  lesser  degree  of  excellence  than  lovely,  and 
applies  chiefly  to  sweetness  or  amiability  of  disposition^ 
meaning  good-nature  rather  than  talent.  Speakmg  of  a 
lady  who  was  of  very  plain  exterior,  but  who  possessed 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  I  once  heard  this  descrip* 
tion  given :  ^^  She  is  undoubtedly  a  very  lovely  wcmian,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  is  bitter  homely »"  The  term 
right  away  is  in  constant  use  to  indicate  immediately* 
Pretty  smart  and  pretty  miserable  are  phrases  that  bespeak 
good  health  and  spirits,  or  the  reverse ;  and  on  asking  a  lady 
or  gentleman  how  they  do,  one  or  other  of  these'  answers  is 
not  uncommon*  When  a  person  is  greatly  affected  by  dis* 
ease,  or  when  excessively  fatigued,  either  by  physical  labour^ 
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mental  stody^  ov  g^r  diaripatioii}  he  »  said  to  be  prel^  muni 

used  up. 

In  the  adoption  of  French  words,  the  English  pranmicia- 
tion  is  usually  given,  and  persons  speak  of  the  rout  they  in* 
tend  to  take  in  a  joorney  instead  of  route.  When  persons 
are  addressed  in  conversation,  and  do  not  hear  at  first  what 
is  said  to  them,  ihey  usually  make  the  inteirogatory  hmat 
whidi  is  certainly  less  abrupt  than  our  ufh4U?  among  the 
vulgar,  and  more  brief  and  appropriate  than  the  phrase  I 
beg  pour  pardon  among  the  more  refined,  which  would  be 
ibe  expressions  used  in  similar  eases  in  England.  In  an- 
swering a  question  when  distinctly  understood,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  "  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?"  or  •*  What  think 
you  of  the  present  prospect  of  affairs  ?^*  or  even  the  simple 
question  of  'f  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  the  party  answering  usu* 
ally  begins  by  sayings  ^^Well,"  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
gives  you  the  answer  required.  To  ^<get  along"  is  the 
phrase  equivalent  to  ours  of  to  <^  get  on,"  that  is,  to  make 
progress  in  a  journey  or  to  advance  in  life.  To  ^^  guess"  is^ 
not  applied  to  the  future  exclusively,  nor  even  to  the  pres* 
ent,  but  to  the  past  and  to  the  certain.  For  instance,  a  per* 
son  will  say  "  I  presume,"  or  "  I  reckon,"  or  "  I  guess  that 
the  dinner-bell  lias  rung;'?  and  if  you  ask  him  on  what 
ground  he  so  presumes,  or  reckons,  or  guesses,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  heard  it ;  and  if  a  servant,  he  would  say,  per- 
haps, ^<  Well !  I  rung  it  myself."  It  often  occurs  that  an  in* 
dividual  is  addressed  in  conversation  as  the  third  person,  as 
in  Italy ;  and  a  lady  will  frequently  be  heard  saying  to  a 
gentleman  whom  she  is  addressing  face  to  face,  ^^  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Buckingham  again,  if^ 
indeed,  Mr.  Buckingham's  engagements  are  not  too  numer* 
ous  to  permit  us  ta  indulge  that  hope ;"  or  a  person  would 
ask  me  sometimes,  <<  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Bucking* 
ham  delivers  his  lecture  this  evening  ?"  the  parties  knowing 
all  the  while  that  it  was  myself  that  they  were  addressing. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  much  less  of  variety  in 
dialect,  pronunciation,  and  expression  among  the  people  of 
America,  as  far  as  we  had  yet  seen  them,  than  there  is  in 
Great  Britain,  where  not  only  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  have  their  marked  and  broad  accents  and  pecu- 
liarities, but  where  the  different  counties  of  each  produce 
such  varieties  as  to  make  the  peasant  of  the  one  nearly  un- 
intelligible to  the  peasant  of  the  other.  Here  the  frequent 
intercourse  between  state  and  state  wears  off  whatever  pe* 
culiarities  may  be  acquired  in  early  life  in  any  one  locality ; 
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tad  Huam  there  is  a  grmeial  knrel  or  staadard  obacrvahio 
among  the  whole.  'Die  only  unirersal  characteristie  that  I 
oould  obserre  to  distingaiah  American  conversation,  preach* 
ing,  Gi  speaking  from  English,  was  a  clearly  perceptible, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  almost  indescribable  sort  of  whining 
tone,  not  quite  nasal,  nor  yet  far  from  it,  but  mingled  with  a 
thin,  wiry  sound,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  but  more 
marked  in  females,  and  in  both  it  takes  much  from  the  ful» 
ness,  dignity,  and  richness  of  tone,  which  is  so  ^eat  a  charm 
in  well-sustained  conversation,  and  still  more  so  in  efforts  of 
eloquence  made  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  platform. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CUitttte,  Wwdwr,  Snowf^  Mrevo  Cold.— SMghiiif,  vrivite  Sltigki,  Omaibon^  Cwto. 
— PeculiiritiM  of  Amencan  Winten.— SuppMea  Poriodt  of  ten  Vmis  for  aadi  So* 
ries.— SorlM  of  wrcro  tnd  Series  of  mild  Winten.— The  preeent  Winter  of  1837  ra* 
nided  M  0  mild  one.— Svppoeed  Commeiieement  of  •  mild  Seiiei  with  thii.^8hiM> 
rackets,  Steamboata,  oompariaon  with  EngUah.— Naval  Expedition  destined  for  the 
Polar  Seaa.—£nvirons  of  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.— Staten  laland,  New 
Brighton.— Asbestos  Qnairies.— Jersey  Cit^,  Hoboken  Ferry»  ssceUsnt  Boats.— Pas- 
sengers in  Carriagea  conveyed  without  alighting.— Separate  Apartmenta  for  Ladies 
and  OentlsflBen.— Good  Fires  and  eomfortable  Aecommodatlona  for  all.— Last  Day  of 
our  Suy  in  New-York.- Farewell  Leotnres,  and  partmg  with  FriendsL— Visit  to  tha 
PnUJe  School  with  the  Msyor.- Proficiency  of  the  Popus  in  their  Exercises.- Vol- 
mtary  SocietT  for  Moral  and  Mental  Improvement— PrsDarations  for  leatteg  Now* 
Yoti.— Friendly  parting  with  our  FeUow-boardeia.— MutuaJly  strong  Attachments,  on 
solid  Oroonds. 

The  weather  during  our  stay  in  New-York,  from  Octo* 
ber  to  February^  was,  on  the  whole,  more  agreeable  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  experienced  within  the  same  period 
in  England.  The  first  two  of  these  months  were  delightful, 
it  being  a  sort  of  second  autumn,  which  is  here  called  ^*  the 
Indian  summer."  The  sky  was  always  bright,  the  atmo* 
sphere  clear,  and  the  air  soft  and  balmy.  In  December  it 
began  to  feel  cold ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  that  month 
and  January  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  days 
of  snow  or  rain.  The  frost  was  sometimes  severe,  but  the 
bright  and  warm  sun,  and  the  fresh  and  healthy  atmosphere, 
made  one  sustain  it  better  than  the  same  amount  of  cold 
could  be  borne  in  England.  The  coldest  days  were  early 
in  February,  when  the  thermometer  was  on  one  occasion 
as  low  as  seven  degrees  below  zero ;  the  rivers  were  bodi 
nearly  frozen  over,  and  the  harbour  was  full  of  floating  ice ; 
but  even  then  we  did  not  suffer  any  great  inconvenience 
from  the  cold,  as  the  houses  are  well  warmed  with  stoves, 
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•ad  greaiooAtB  and  doftka  w«re  foimd  sufficient  pnotectioit 
on  going  out  We  suffered  some  little  derangement  in 
health  at  first  from  change  of  climate,  change  of  diet,  modt 
occupation,  and  aometimes  late  hoars,  having  freqnentiiy  to 
dine  with  one  party  before  delivering  my  lectm'e,  and  then 
going  out  to  spend  the  evening  with  another  party  after  it 
was  concluded.  But  we  soon  got  acclimated,  and,  widi 
due  rest,  and  well-proportioned  intervals  of  occupation  and 
repose,  were  perfectly  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
usual  vigour  and  spirits. 

There  is  a  description  of  coal  burned  here,  called  anthra- 
cite, which  is  very  hard,  scarcely  at  all  bituminous,  pro- 
ducing, therefore,  but  little  flame,  yet  giving  out  great  heat 
and  a  sulphuric  gas,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  injurious  to 
some  constitutions.  It  affected  me  with  intense  headache, 
of  which  I  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause.  It 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  burned  so  dry  that  the  skin  begins  to  feel  un- 
comfortable, and  the  hair  to  grow  wiry  and  stand  on  end* 
Some  persons  counteract  these  effects  by  placing  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  on  a  place  beside  the  fire,  so  that  its  steam 
shall  ascend  in  the  room,  and  gradually  diffuse  the  vapour 
throughout  its  atmosphere ;  but  we  preferred  discontinuing 
the  use  of  it  in  our  apartment  altogether,  and  substituting 
English  coal,  called  here  Liverpool  coal :  the  effect  of  the 
change  was  perceptible  in  a  few  days ;  the  sensations  of 
dryness  of  the  skin  and  hair,  as  well  as  the  headache,  dis* 
appearing  entirely,  and  never  returning  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  the  snow  became  suffix 
ciently  deep  to  admit  of  the  use  of  sleighs  instead  of  car* 
raages,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  was  agreeable  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  the  stranger.  The  sleigh,  being  drawn 
along' upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  snow,  makes  no  noise 
in  its  progress,  and  this  was  an  agreeable  substitute  for  the 
ceaseless  rattle  of  omnibus,  cart,  and  carriage  wheels.  To 
give  due  warning,  however,  of  its  a|^roach,  the  horses  have 
collars  of  bells,  which  tinkle  merrily  as  they  trot,  and  give 
apparent  pleasure  to  the  animal  itself,  as  wdl  as  to  those 
who  are  drawn  by  it  The  private  sleighs  are  of  very  lig^t 
and  elegant  foims,  and  are  not  elevated  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  snow.  They  are  open  to  the  air,  but 
are  warmly  lined  with  large  buffalo  skins,  the  furs  of  which 
serve  to  enwrs^  the  parties  seated  in  the  sleighs ;  and  this 
mode  of  taking  the  air  is  more  frequently  adopted  by  the 
ladies,  with  whom  "  sleighing"  is  a  very  favourite  amuse* 
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ment,  than  with  gentlemen.  .  In  addition  to  the  privato 
sleighs,  the  cmmibuses  and  carts  are  taken  off  their  wheels, 
and  placed  on  slides  or  runners ;  and  the  noiseless  progress 
of  aU  these,  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  without  the 
rumbling  sound  of  bad  pavements  and  reckless  driving,  with 
the  musical  jingle  of  the  bells,  produces  altogether  a  most 
agreeable  effect. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  winters  of  America  are  ob« 
served  to  alternate  after  periods  of  ten  years ;  that  there  are 
ten  years,  for  instance,  during  which  they  are  severe,  and 

So  on  getting  more  and  more  severe  from  the  first  of  these 
ecades  to  the  last ;  and  they  are  then  succeeded  by  a  se« 
lies  often  mild  winters,  growing  milder  and  milder  as  they 
proceed,  till  the  return  of  the  severe  period  again.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  to  ob* 
serve  this  peculiarity;  and  his  son,  from  whom  I  heard  this, 
stated  that,  firom  very  close  observation  of  the  climate  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  found  this  to  be  the  fact.  The 
present  he  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  mild  series  of  ten 
winters,  and  he  congratulated  us  on  our  arrival  at  so  oppor- 
tune a  commencement. 

To  a  maritime  eye,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  eights  in 
New- York  is  its  busy  wharves,  ample  waters,  and  crowds 
of  shipping,  always  entering,  or  leaving,  ot  loading  at  ita 
port. 


The  maritime  eminence  of  New- York,  however,  is  ow- 
ing not  so  much  to  its  excellent  shelter  for  ships,  as  to  its 
position  as  the  most  commodious  point  of  entrance  into 
the  great  body  of  the  Union  for  all  foreign  conmierce. 
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Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  hare  each  in  tlieir  daj 
enjoyed  their  periods  of  maritime  prosperity ;  but,  since  tha 
opening  of  the  great  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  whieh  makes  a  water-*line  of  navigation  from  New- 
York  to  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  and  since  the  other  outlets 
formed  from  these  lakes  to  the  great  rivers,  Ohio  Missouri, 
and  Mississippi,  by  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  from 
hence  as  far  south  as  New  (Means  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  as  hi  west  as  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  New« 
York  has  acquired,  and  will  long  retain,  the  character  o£ 
being  the  great  emporium  of  commerce  for  all  the  Western 
States.  A  great  portion  of  the  native  produce  of  those 
states,  in  flour  and  other  provisions,  is  brought  here  by  these 
water-channels  for  shipment ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
British  maimfactures  consumed  in  America  are  imported 
into  New- York  from  London  or  Liverpool,  while  many 
vessels  also  arrive  here  with  French  goods  from  Havre. 

In  addition  to  the  constantly-increasing  tonnage  of  New« 
York  for  the  foreign  and  the  coasting  trade,  which  brandies 
off  from  this  point,  there  are  regula^  lines  of  some  of  ibe 
most  beautiful  packets  in  the  world,  sailing  with  the  punc« 
tuality  of  the  mail  from  hence  to  the  three  great  ports 
named,  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  days  apart.  Some  of 
these  ships,  of  recent  construction,  are  800  and  1000  tons, 
and  are  as  beautiful  specimens  of  naval  architecture  as  ever 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  builder.  Their  forms  combine, 
in  the  highest  degree  ever  yet  united,  •the  requisites  of 
strength,  capacity  or  burden,  speed,  safety,  and  beauty. 
Their  equipments  are  as  perfect  as  their  hulls,  and  their 
cabin  accommodations  for  passengers  are  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired ;  they  are,  in  short,  excellent  maritime  hotels,  and 
are  furnished  with  everything  that  can  render  a  sea-voyage 
agreeable.  The  President,  in  which  we  came  out  from 
London,  was  inferior  in  size  and  comfort  to  all  the  others 
that  we  saw,  being  one  of  the  oldest  class;  but  the  builders 
go  on  improving  so  rapidly  in  the  construction  and  fitting  up 
of  their  vessels,  that  each  new  one  launched  is  superior  to  all 
her  predecessors,  and  is  visited  to  be  admired  by  hundreds 
of  inspectors  before  she  sails  on  her  first  voyage. 

The  steamboats  of  America  differ  very  much  ftam  those 
of  England,  both  in  external  appearance  and  in  internal  ar- 
rangement. Instead  of  having,  as  with  us,  the  engines  be- 
low, and  the  cabins  for  passengers  beneath  the  main  deck, 
it  is  the  custom  here  to  devote  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel 
to  the  stowage  of  cargo,  and  on  the  main  deck  are  placed 
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dM  ^eogines,  one  on  eadh  ude,  with  a  large  ehimney  riaing 
from  each)  ao  that  the  operations  of  the  maehinegy  are  visi* 
ble  above  the  deck.  The  after-part  is  laid  oat  in  deeping* 
cabins  for  passengers ;  and  above  this,  on  another  deck,  is 
generally  the  dining-room  in  the  centre ;  besides  this,  there 
IS  usually  a  separate  salocm  for  ladies,  and  one  for  gentle- 
men, as  drawing-rooms.  In  some  of  the  larger  steamboats 
there  is  yet  another  deck  placed  above  this,  called  the  bur* 
ricane  deck,  ^because  of  the  vrind  being  more  felt  th^e  than 
below.  This  makes  the  fourth  deck  from  the  keel,  and  is 
generally  a  mere  elevated  platform,  supported  by  stanchions 
or  wooden  pillars  from  the  deck  below,  being  perfectly 
unobstructed  above,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all  tiie  opera* 
idons  of  the  crew,  so  that  passengers  seated  along  its  ndes 
or  waking  in  its  centre  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  most 
ttctensive  prospects  on  all  sides  curound,  and  the  fulness  of 
die  sea  and  riv^  breeze. 

In  consequence  of  these  several  decks  rising  one  above 
another,  the  external  appearance  of  an  American  steamboat 
is  much  less  elegant  and  graceful  than  that  of  an  English 
one,  and  her  whole  bulk  seems  cumbrous  and  overladen ; 
but  in  the  interior  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  pes* 
•engers  the  American  boats  have  a  decided  superiority,  as 
well  as  in  the  speed  with  which  they  perform  their  voyages, 
under  the  high-pressure  engines,  averaging  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles^p  hour  on  the  rivers,  and  twelve  miles  an  hour 
en  the  sea.  AThe  finest  of  the  ocean  steamboats  that  we 
saw  was  the  Neptune,  of  Charleston,  sailing  as  a  packet  be** 
tween  this  kna  Carolina ;  she  was  worked  by  engines  of 
200  horse-power,  was  about  600  tons,  and  could  amply 
and  comfortably  accommodate  with  separate  bed  and  board 
more  than  200  passengers,  and  carry  as  many  more  who 
did  not  need  separate  beds,  on  her  decks.  The  interior  ar« 
rangement  of  this  steam-packet  was  superior  even  to  the 
best  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  ships;  the  beds  were 
everything  that  could  be  desired ;  the  furniture  of  every  part 
sompluous;  the  dining-room  and  separate  drawing-rooms 
were  of  the  most  elegant  description;  and  the  kitchen, 
store-rooms,  pantries,  and  every  other  part  of  the  ship  as 
perfect  as  art  and  order  could  make  them.  The  engines 
were  in  the  highest  order  ;  nothing,  indeed,  seemed  wanting 
that  skill  or  capital  could  supply.  She  had  already  perform- 
ed one  voyage  by  sea  from  hence  to  Charleston,  and  the 
captain  was  anxious  to  have  her  tried  in  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  which  she  seemed  in  every  way  admirably 
adapted,  ^ 
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A  naval  expedidbn,  lor  a  royage  of  exjrionHioa  in  the 
South  Seas,  had  been  long  lying  in  the  harbooTy^  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  should  proceed  to  sea  or  not. 
It  is  understood  to  have  originated  with  the  kle  president, 
General  Jackson,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  it ;  and,  un- 
der his  auspices,  the  ibrmation  and  equipment  of  the  squad- 
ron was  begun.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  frigate,  the  Maoedo* 
nian,  two  sloops,  and  two  store-ships ;  and  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  make  new  geographical  discoveries  in  the 
South  Polar  Seas*  From  t^  cessation  of  General  Jack- 
son's authority  as  president,  however,  the  interest  of  the 
government  in  the  expedition  seems  to  have  declined ;  and 
it  had  been  upward  of  a  year  in  port,  nearly  all  that  time 
ready  for  sea,  with  a  succession  of  several  commanders,  and 
a  removal  of  several  of  the  ships,  with  dissatisfaction  among 
the  officers,  impatience  among  the  seamen,  and  indifference 
at  the  sources  of  naval  authority.  It  has  since  sailed^  how- 
ever, and  is  now  in  the  southern  hemisphere* 

The  environs  of  New- York  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
jni^t  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller  for  a  long- 
er period  than  would  be  generally  imagined*  Long  Island| 
which  preserves  a  continued  parallelism  with  the  front  erf 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  extends  its  length  in  a 
northeast  direction  for  many  miles^nterposing  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  fine  navigable  sound  that  lies 
between  the  island  and  the  continent*«-is  well  worth  visiting 
in  every  part ;  and  during  the  summer  it  is  much  frequent- 
ed, especially  on  the  southeastern  edge,  for  the  excellent 
sea-bathing  which  is  there  enjoyed*  Babylon  and  Jericho 
are  among  the  names  of  the  towns  it  possesses ;  and  to  me, 
who  had  visited  the  ancient  and  ruined  cities  of  the  East, 
from  which  both  of  these  were  called,  it  was  a  strange  sight 
to  see  their  names  on  a  directing  signpost,  as  included  among 
the  places  to  which  you  can  be  conveyed  by  railroad  ! 

Brooklyn  is  the  chief  town  on  Long  Island.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  but  a  few  country  houses 
here,  'and  now  there  is  a  regularly-planned  and  legally-in- 
corporated city,  containing  30,000  inhabitants*  Its  situation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  East  River,  and  on  more  eleva- 
ted ground  than  that  on  which  New- York  is  seated,  gives 
it  great  advantages  in  the  purity  of  its  air  and  the  extent  of 
its  prospect.  The  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan  on  which  New- York  is  built  nowhere,  exceeds 
50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  either  side,  while 
the  elevation  of  the  upper  part  of  Brooklyn  exceeds  200 
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feet.  In  the  idand  of  Menhattaa  tbere  were  otigioelly 
great  inequalities  of  surface,  in  the  elevations  of  masses  oi 
the  gray  or  bhiish  granite,  of  which  that  island  is  chiefly 
composed,  and  intervening  depressions  between  them,  such 
as  are  still  to  be  seen,  indeed,  in  those  parts  of  the  island  be* 
yond  the  present  city,  and  which  are  not  yet  built  upon. 
JBut  in  the  laying  out  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  present 
town,  these  inequalities  were  tdl  levelled,  so  that  there  are 
few  cities  in  the  world  at  all  approaching  to  New- York  in 
size  that  have  so  few  elevations  or  depressions  as  it  exhib- 
its throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Brooklyn,  therefore,  being  generally  elevated  far  above  the 
City  of  New- York,  enjoys  a  much  purer  atmosphere,  and  is 
esteemed  particularly  agreeable  as  a  summer  residence, 
from  its  coolness ;  and  the  view  of  New- York,  as  you  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  is  as  fine  a  pros- 
pect  as  the  eye  can  dwell  upon.  The  houses  in  Broc^yn 
are  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of  New-York.  They 
are,  however,  less  ostentatious  in  their  decorations,  and 
more  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Brooklyn  are  the  families  of  persons  who  have 
business-establishments  in  New- York,  as  merchants,  traders, 
and  store-keepers,  but  who  reside  on  this  side  for  economy 
and  quiet ;  and,  certainly,  the  contrast  between  the  serenity 
and  tranquillity  of  Washington-street  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Boise  and  rattle  of  Broadway  in  New- York,  is  striking  to  a 
stranger,  and  must  be  grateful  and  refreshing  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business,  when  they  cross  over  the  river,  to  return 
'  home  after  the  heat  and  the  bustle  of  a  busy  summer's  day. 

Brooklyn  has  an  excellent  Lyceum,  to  which  is  attached 
a  spacious  and  elegant  theatre  for  lectures,  superior  in  size 
and  general  arrangement  to  either  the  Stuyvesant  Insti- 
tute or  Clinton  Hall  in  New- York.  In  this  theatre  I  de- 
livered my  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
twelve  in  number,  and  they  were  attended  by  audiences  of 
about  600  persons  every  evening.  The  churches  are  nu- 
merous and  well  attended,  and  a  perfect  solitude  veigns 
throughout  the  streets  in  Brooklyn  during  the  hours  of  Di- 
vine service,  every  place  of  worship  being  filled.  It  is 
pleasing  to  witness,  at  the  close  of  the  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  crowds  of  young  and  old,  all  neatly  and  comforta- 
bly dressed,  that  issue  from  every  street,  and  throng  every 
avenue  of  the  town. 

The  state  of  society  in  Brooklyn,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  New- York,  is  like  that  of  a  small  country-town  in  Eng- 
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Imnd  compand  with  London.  It  is  more  domestic)  mtm 
eimpie,  more  hearty,  social,  frank,  and  hospitable.  Some 
of  the  pleasaatest  eveiiiiigs  we  passed  were  in  the  family 
circles  of  Brooklyn,  and  we  foimd  them  as  well  informed 
«nd  intellectual  as  they  ware  generous,  friendly^  and  agree* 
able. 

Staten  Island  is  another  pleasant  spot  in  the  environs  of 
New- York.  Being  situated  at  the  Narrows,  as  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  called,  and  near  the  open  sea,  it  is  a  £Bk» 
^ourite  spot  for  health  and  recreation.  The  three  seamen's 
institutions  already  described  are  here;  and  a  watering- 
place,  called  New-Brighton,  has  recently  been  built  on  Stat- 
en Island,  where  an  excellent  hotel,  called  the  Colonnadei 
is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  months.  Some  quarries 
of  asbestos  are  worked  on  Staten  Island,  and  their  produce 
is  brooght  up  to  New- York  for  manufacture  and  sale. 

Jersey  City,  which  is  opposite  to  New- York  on  the  west, 
as  Brooklyn  is  on  the  east — ^the  former  having  the  Hudson 
River  flowing  between  it  and  New- York,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing the  East  River  running  between  it  and  the  city — ^is  else 
in  the  environs ;  but  it  is  not  much  frequented  except  fear 
business,  and  in  the  route  to  various  places  in  the  State  ot 
New-Jersey.  It  is  chiefly  oceiqHed  with  trade,  and  is  a 
busy  and  thriving  city. 

Hoboken  is  another  and  a  very  favourite  q>ot,  a  little  £ur- 
ther  np  the  Hudson  River,  to  the  north ;  but  my  engage* 
ments  were  so  incessant  in  New- York  that  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  its  beauties,  which  are,  however,  very 
highly  spoken  of. 

From  N^r- York  to  all  these .  places  there  are  steam  fer- 
ry-boats going  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  these  are  as  com- 
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fort aUe  as  bridges,  for  persons  is  osrriages  need  not  alight, 
but  may  drive  into  the  boat,  and  remain  there  undisturbed  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  then  drive  on  ^ore  again ;  whila 
passengers  not  riding  or  driving  are  acconunodated  with 
pleasant  cabins  and  ifrarm  and  comfortable  fires. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  New-York  I  had  hiq>ed  ta 
have  enjoyed  an  entire  day  of  rest  preparatory  to  our  joor- 
n^  south,  especially  as  we  had  in  the  preceding  week  ta- 
ken  leave  of  all  our  very  numerous  personal  friends.  But 
my  repose  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  pressing  invitation  whieb 
I  could  not  resist.  I  had  been  invited  by  letter  to  attesd  the 
public  exhibition  and  examination  of  the  pupils  at  one  of  the 
common  schools.  No.  15,  in  TwentynieventhfStreet,  and  had 
already  expressed  my  inability  to  attend,  from  the  newr  ap- 
proach of  our  departure,  and  the  necessity  of  completing 
many  arrangements  for  which  the  time  would  be  required. 
The  directors,  however,  to  overrule  this  objection,  deputed 
some  of  their  body,  headed  by  the  mayor  of  New- York,  Mr. 
Aaron  Clark,  who  came  himself  with  a  carriage  for  our  con*. 
Teyance,  and  I  was  thus  compelled  to  accompany  him  to  the 
exhibition  at  seven  o'clock,  and  remain  there  till  ten,  though 
having  a  hundred  things  to  do,  and  to  start  with  my  family 
at  six  the  next  morning  for  Philadelphia. 

I  was  amply  rewarded,  however,  for  my  attendance;  The 
schoolroom  was  spacious,  airy,  and  well  arranged  in  every 
respbct.  The  boys  and  girls,  in  separate  classes,  were  well 
dressed,  and  in  the  best  possible  order ;  and  while  these  oo« 
cupied  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  came  on  the  plat« 
form  for  examination  in  detachments,  the  examiners,  occu- 
pied an  elevation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room ;  and  between 
these  two  extremes  the  body  of  the  school  was  filled  with 
upward  of  600  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  with  about  300 
visiters,  relatives,  and  friends. 

The  examination  of  each  class  was  conducted  by  its  re- 
spective teacher,  assisted  occasionally  by  an  incidental  ques- 
tion firom  some  of  the  visiters  on  the  platform,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils  was  extraordinary.  In  mathematics, 
astronomy,  history,  and  geography,  their  knowledge  was 
surprising,  both  for  its  extent  and  accuracy.  In  recitation 
they  were  not  so  good,  though  perhaps  this  was  less  percep- 
tible to  the  American  portion  of  the  auditory  than  to  myself, 
on  whose  ear  the  nasal  and  drawling  tones  of  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  all  classes  here  fell  disagreeably,  and  must 
80, 1  should  think,  to  every  person  recently  from  England ; 
though  a  long  residence  might  perhaps  reconcile  one  to  it» 
as  it  does  to  provincialisms  at  home. 
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What  deU^^ted  me  more,  however,  thun  eTea  the  pro* 
fieiency  of  the  piqiib  in  the  seTeral  broaches  of  learning  ia 
which  they  were  examined,  was  the  delivery  <tf  an  addraa 
to  the  Society  for  Mental  and  Moral  Inqproveraent  by  cme 
of  the  senior  boys,  who  had  been  its  first-elected  president, 
but  who  had  since  been  succeeded  by  another  in  rotation  of 
office.  This  society  was  composed  entirely  of  the  pupib  of 
the  public  school  No.  16,  and  was  first  founded  by  them,  as 
their  own  voluntary  act,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1836,  with  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  three  directors,  all 
elected  annually  by  the  members  themselves.  A  copy  of 
the  constitution  of  this  young  sodiety  ot  moral  and  mental 
reformers  was  presented  to  me  at  the  School,  and  from  it  I 
transcribe  some  few  of  its  articles. 

**  1.  To  become  a  member  of  this  society,  the  scholar  most  sign  this 
oonstitation,  and  therebjr  pledge  himself  to  avoid  the  following  ricee, 
viz. :  l8t.  Profane  swearing;  id.  Falsehood;  3d.  Fighting  and  Quarrel- 
ling ;  4th.  Dishonesty,  gambling,  and  thefl ;  5th.  Ungentlemanly  cod- 
duct  at  all  times  and  places. 

'*8.  The  practice  of  tmokmf  or  of  uting  tobacco  in  any  of  the  common 
modes  of  indulgence,  beinff  in  itself  ungentlemanlike,  and,  moreover, 
tending  to  produce  habits  of  intemperance,  is  forbidden  by  the  pledge  in- 
volved in  joining  this  society. 

'*  3.  The  amusement  of  fiaymg  at  marUes  being  at  best  a  filthy  oas, 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  it  has  not  also  more  important  evil 
consequences.  It  frequently  leads  to  ^hting  and  quarrelling,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  low  species  of  gamhUng,  which  in  time  may  lead  to  ram- 
bling of  a  more  serious  kind.  It  is  therefore  foibidden  by  the  pMge  of 
tbis  society. 

'*  4.  No  scholar  shall  become  a  member  of  this  society  who  is  irregu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  school,  who  is  frequently  deficient  in  his  school 
exercises,  or  who  appears  indifferent  to  his  moral  respectability  or  men- 
tal improvement. 

*'  6.  The  election  of  the  president  and  other  officers  is  restricted  to  a 
choice  from  the  highest  classes  of  the  pupils,  and  this  choice  must  be 
approved  by  the  teacher  before  it  can  become  valid. 

''  6.  The  board  of  directors  have  alone  power  to  expel  or  sospand 
members  for  misconduct. 

''  7.  No  member  shall  be  capable  of  holdinff  any  office  within  two 
months  after  having  been  found  by  the  board  of  directors  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  rules  of  the  society.  Any  officer  so  convicted  shall 
immediately  be  degraded  from  his  office,  and  a  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  to  supply  hia  place  until  the  next  reg. 
ular  election. 

"  8.  A  faithful  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  a  register 
of  the  conduct  and  proflciency  of  its  members,  kept  by  the  secretary, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  patrons  at  every  visit  which  ibey  shall  mai» 
at  the  8cho<^. 

"  9.  The  scholars  whose  names  are  signed  hereto  agree  to  support 
this  constitution,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  pledges  herein  conUinea,  and 
generally  to  exert  all  their  moral  influence  to  improve  the  tnteUectiial 
sharacter  of  each  other,  and  to  elevate  that  of  the  school'* 
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The  immes  of  about  fifty  pupils  wero  signed  to  llim  doevh 
ment,  and^  bcm  inquiry  made  in  several  quarters,  I  ascer* 
tained  that  during  the  two  years  that  this  society  had  been, 
established,  it  had  been  produotiTe  of  the  best  effects^  hav-. 
ing  never  interfered  with  the  studies  of  the  boys,  while  it 
stimulated  them  to  increased  exertions  for  superiority  of  char* 
acter  as  well  as  attainments ;  in  this  sense  it  had  been  pro* 
ductile  of  double  good,  and  had  received  the  approbation 
of  the  teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as  that  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

The  meeting  lasted  till  near  midnight,  yet  it  continued  to 
be  animated  and  orderly  to  the  end.  I  had  always  felt  a 
de^  interest  in  the  success  of  every  plan  for  qpreading.  ther 
blessings  of  education  more  extensively  among  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  a  conviction  that  to  ignorance  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  vice  and  misery  existing  in  the  world  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, and  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  both  is  to  iacrease  the  extent  of  education,  and 
add  virtue  to  intelligence,  so  as  to  incorporate  morals  with 
instnictiiMi,  by  precept  and  by  example.  But  my  inter- 
course with  American  schools  and  American  patrons  oi 
education  had  greatly  strengthened  this  feeling;  and  ac*. 
cordingly,  overpressed  as  I  ahready  felt  myself  to  be  with 
occupation,  I  could  not  refrain  from  acceding  to  the  solici- 
tation of  the  friends  of  education  here,  that  I  should  write 
for  them  a  series  of  articles  '^  On  the  principles,  means,  and 
end  of  Education,"  and  thus  assist  towards  the  support  of 
the  most  important  object  that  can  engage  the  thoughts,  the 
pen,  or  the  tongue  of  man,  the  proper  cultivation  of  those 
fiaculties  with  which  thd  great  Author  of  our  being  has  cre- 
ated and  endowed  us,  so  as  to  make  the  exercise  of  them  re- 
dound most  to  his  honour,  to  our  own  enjoyment,  and  to  the 
general  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures.* 

On  our  return  home  from  the  school,  late  as  it  was,  we 
found  nearly  the  whole  family  of  our  fellow-boarders  wait- 
ing to  receive  us,  and  bid  us  farewell  before  they  retired  to 
rest,  as  we  purposed  leaving  before  daylight  in  the  morning 
by  the  steamboat  for  Philadelphia.  This  mark  of  attention 
and  respect  was  extremely  grateful  to  our  feelings ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  found  ourselves,  after  a  four  months'  residence  at 
New- York,  much  more  at  home  and  in  the  bosom  of  friends 
than  we  had  thought  possible  in  a  strange  land.  There  were 
many,  however,  in  this  circle,  with  whom  we  sympathized  so 
cordially  in  sentiment  and  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  not 
*  Thatd  liiayi  will  probaMy  fom  the  ■object  of  %  aepmte  volumg. 
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to  experience  deep  regret  at  parting  iriA  fteUf  mtd  erea 
with  those  in  whose  opinioiis  we  did  not  always  eomeidey 
there  was  so  friendly, an  understanding,  and  so  mnch  good- 
nature  and  forbearance,  that  we  found  it  a  hard  matter  to 
say  ^^  Adieu/' 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ToviM  from  New-York  to  Amboy  by  eteunbott-^Jonnief  from  Anboy  lo  Cimto 
bylLailnMMl.— CrottiBg  the  Delawwo  io  Ice4x»t  to  PhOadtlphift.— Vi«t  to  tbe  Fen* 
tylTaoian  ConTentioD,  then  eitting.— Nature,  Object,  &Dd  Proceedings  of  CoDTeDlioiw. 
^TempeiiDoe  Feettval  et  th«  Arch-ttraet  Theeiie,  given  as  a  Public  Welcome  Co 
myself  and  Family.— Prepanaons  and  Anangementa  lor  theEnteitainmeiiL— Opm- 
loDs  of  the  Press  on  the  Temperance  FeetiTsL— Departure  from  Philadelphia  by 
Railroad  Sn  Baltimore.— Halt  at  Wilmington.— Oepntatioii  headed  by  Judge  HalL— 
Passing  from  the  Free  into  the  Slave  States.— Arrival  at  Baltimore.— Tempemooe 
Meeting  there.— Joarney  by  Raihoad  to  Washington. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  2lBt  of  Febru« 
ary,  we  left  New- York  for  Philadelplna.  The  air  was  in- 
tensely  oold^  the  thermometer  being  8^  below  zero ;  and  die 
Bast  River  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  while  many  of  the 
larger  vessels  and  smaller  craft  at  the  wharves  were  com* 
pletely  imbedded  in  thick  masses  of  it.  The  steamboat  in 
which  we  started  was  large  and  conmiodious,  the  passengers 
numerous,  but  not  inconveniently  so,  and  we  breakfasted  in 
the  large  cabin  below  more  satisfactorily  than  we  had  done 
for  many  days  past  on  shore. 

Our  passage  down  the  harbour  was  very  interesting ;  and 
as  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  spires  and  public  4>uildings 
ef  New- York,  and  the  forest  of  masts  that  fringed  the 
shores  of  the  island  on  either  side  began  to  displaytibeir  nu- 
merous flags,  the  picture  became  as  lively  and  interesting  as 
it  was  at  our  first  approach  to  the  city  in  October  last.  A 
four  months'  residence  had  made  us  acquainted,  however, 
with  so  many  agreeable,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  individ- 
vals,  with  whom  intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship,  that 
we  found  our  parting  look  upon  the  scene  of  so  much  sym- 
pathy and  pleasure  less  joyous  than  our  first  view  <^  it; 
and  we  left  behind  us  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  their  city. 

The  ice  was  so  thick  and  impassable  in  the  inner  channel 
to  Amboy  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  by  the  outer  channel, 
nearer  the  sea;  and,  sweeping  round  the  shore  of  Staten 
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lahadf  we  reaolied  the  landiDg-plaee  of  South  Ambeyiiboiit 
tai  o'clock,  the  iee  being  so  thick  as  to  make  it  difl&euh  to 
approach  near  enough  to  the  wharves  for  landing* 
.  Here  we  found  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  to  Phit 
adelphia ;  and,  embarking  in  the  cars  provided  for  that  pur« 
pose,  we  set  forward  on  our  journey.  These  cars  are  not 
so  comfortable  in  their  arrangements  as  the  carriages  on  our 
English  railroads.  They  are  very  long  onmibuses,  suffi- 
eiently  broad  to  admit  a  passage  up  the  middle,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  range  of  seats  going  across  the  breadth,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  two  persons,  who  sit  with  their 
faces  towards  the  engine,  and  not  facing  each  other,  as  in 
omnibuses  generally.  The  car  in  which  we  sat  had  twenty 
such  cross-*seats  on  each  side  the  central  passage,  and  there* 
fore  contained  eighty  passengers.  In  the  centre  of  the  car 
was  a  stove,  well  supplied  with  fuel,  which  warmed  the 
whole  interior,  and  rendered  the  atmoie^here  agreeable. 

The  rate  at  which  we  travelled  was  about  sixteen  miles 
an  bout ;  the  road  was  good,  but  the  scenery  was  very  mo* 
notonous  and  uninteresting,  being  mostly  uncultivated  land, 
covered  with  small  trees  and  brushwood,  and  the  few  villa* 
ges  through  which  we  passed  were  neither  pictinresque  not 
beautiful.  The  dreary  seas<Hi  of  winter  would  account  for ' 
much  of  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  even  in  summer  the  route  musi 
be  regarded  as  monotonous. 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Cam? 
den,  on  the  Delaware,  nearly  opposite  the  City  of  Philadel^ 
jdiia;  and,  embarking  there  in  a  steamboat  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  with  iron  stem  and  keel,  called  an  ice*boat,  we 
literally  cut  our  way  through  the  solid  masses  of  ice  in  some 
places,  and  broken  pieces  in  others,  some  of  them  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  and,  safely  reaching  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  we  landed  at  Philadelphia  before  three* 
Apartments  were  provided  for  us  at  the  United  States  Ho* 
tel,  where  we  were  met  by  a  large  party  of  friends  to  wel* 
oome  our  arrival  in  the  city,  and  to  offer  their  services  du« 
ring  our  stay. 

On  the  following  morning,  Feb.  22,  I  was  taken  to  the 
State  Convention,  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  doae 
of  a  very  long  session,  and  I  was  much  gratified  by  the 
sight.  Conventions  in  America  are  public  assemblies  of 
the  delegates  of  the  whole  people,  called  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  some  great  question  of  pub* 
lie  interest.  Such  a  one  as  this  occurs  but  rarely,  and  it  was 
therefore  regarded  with  the  greater  interest,  and  clothed 
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with  the  greater  importance.  No  ConYeatioii  for  the  re- 
iriflion  of  the  ConBtitution  had  sat  in  Philadelphia  aince  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  nothing, 
but  what  was  considered  an  urgent  and  general  desire  would 
haye  led  to  the  organizing  such  an  assembly  at.  all.  The 
present  Convention  was  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
fevising  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  being  in  favour  of  some  re* 
vision,  the  Convention  was  a  populsur  measure.  The  Gen* 
cral  Government  of  the  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
formation.  It  originates  with,  and  is  conducted  wholly  by, 
the  people  of  the  state,  who,  through  its  machinery,  exer- 
cise this  revising  power.  -  The  delegates  are  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of.  each  county,  who  send  a  number  proportion- 
ed to  their  respective  population.  The  delegates  chosen  are 
generally  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men  of  the  dis- 
trict from  whence  they  come.  They  are  armed  with  full 
powers  of  deliberation  and  decision,  and  their  expenses  are 
paid  ont  of  the  state  or  county  funds.  On  assembling,  they 
elect  their  own  president,  fix  their  own  order  of  proceed* 
ings  and  times  of  sitting,  and  every  disputed  point  is  settled 
by  the  votes  of  the  majority. 

This  Convention  had  been  sitting  for  several  months  from 
day  to  day,  though  its  only  business  was  to  examine  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  debate  each  provision  of  it  in 
detail,  propose  and  discuss  amendments,  and  come  to  con- 
clusions by  votes  on  the  propositions  made.  This  was  the 
last  day  of  its  sitting,  and  its  proceedings  were  very  ani- 
mated, yet,  at  the  same  time,  dignified  and  orderly  in  a  high 
degree.  The  room  in  which  they  sat  was  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  occupying  an  area  of  about  the  same  length,  but  at 
least  twice  the  breadth,  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
(that  which  has  been  used  as  such  since  the  old  house  was 
burned) ;  an  area  capable  of  seating  comfortably  a  thou- 
sand persons.  This  room  was  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention,  by  an  elevated  station  for  the  presi- 
dent, who  could  overlook  and  conunand  the  whole  cham- 
ber, by  a  competent  number  of  desks,  and  appropriate  seats 
for  the  members,  and  a  gallery  and  corridors  for  visiters 
and  strangers.  Several  gentlemen  spoke  on  various  amend- 
ments then  before  the  Convention,  and  did  so  always  with 
much  good  sense  and  often  with  great  ability.  There  was 
a  quiet  earnestness  about  the  whole  proceedings  which  was 
calculated  to  make  the  most  favourable  impression  on  a 
stranger ;  and  in  the  Hall  itself,  the  costume  of  the  grave 
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and  elderly  members,  the  tables  and  papers,  and  the  objeot 
of  the  assembly,  strikingly  resembled  the  celebrated  pictmre 
of  "  The  Deekration  of  Independence,"  the  great  historical 
record  of  the  political  birth  of  the  United  States.  Towanh 
the  close  of  the  day  the  revised  Constitation  was  signed  by 
all  the  delegates  present,  the  will  of  the  majority  being  the 
bw  binding  on  all ;  and  in  this  altered  state  it  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  large,  whose  votes  would 
be  taken  upon  it  at  a  future  period,  when,  if  the  mqority 
approved  of  the  amendments  made,  it  would  become  the 
lawful  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  ai 
such,  would  be  recognised  by  all  the  other  states  of  the 
Union. 

By  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo* 
pie  is  not  merely  acknowledged  as  a  constitutional  princi« 
pie,  but  this  principle  is  carried  out  so  fully  in  practice,  that 
by  this  sovereignty  alone  it  is  determined  what  shall  and 
Vfhat  shall  not  be  the  Constitution  itself.  Yet,  so  far  from 
turbulence  and  disorder  being,  as  some  would  pretend,  the 
unavoidable  result  of  purely  Democratic  assemblies,  I  may 
state  that  I  never  saw  any  proceedings  more  grave,  more 
solemn,  or  more  dignified  than  the  last  day's  sitting  of  the 
Convention  of  Philadelphia. 

The  contrast  which  this  certainty  and  definiteness  of  con* 
stitutions  in  America  offers,  to  the  vagueness  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Constitution  in  England,  is  strikingly  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Having  no  written  Constitution'  for 
our  guide  like  these  states  of  the  Union,  there  is  nothing 
fixed  or  tangible  for  us  to  refer  to ;  and,  accordingly,  every 
man  makes  of  our  unwritten  and  undefined  Constitution 
whatever  he  pleases.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  almost 
every  great  change  proposed  in  our  laws,  one  party  con- 
tends that  the  change  is  unconstitutional,  while  the  other  as 
warmly  insists  that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  9onstitn* 
tional  principles.  Twenty  times,  at  least,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  has  been  solemnly  asserted,  that  if  certain 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  into  laws,  they  would  be  the 
grossest  violations  of  the  British  Constitution,  which,  after 
such  laws,  would  indeed  be  utterly  annihilated  and  gone ! 
Yet,  though  such  acts  have  become  laws,  our  often-destroyed 
Constitution  still  survives  them  all.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  changes  are  proposed,  in  the  nature  of  a  revinan  of 
this  Constitution,  as  far  as  one  can  understand  it,  the  Whig 
and  Conservative  legislators,  as  guardians  of  this  ^^  glorious 
uncertainty/'  unite  their  voices  against  all  ^^  organic  change/' 
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and  isMge  in  pvediotiOM  UMj  if  once  tte  priooiplelie  ad* 
mitted  tikat  organie  changes  arc  either  desirable  or  practi- 
eabk,  a  revolution  is  begUBy  and  anarchy  and  de8lnictioi& 
must  inevitably  follow !  To  all  this  the  most  complete  an* 
s«rer  is,  the  tranquil  history  of  an  American  Convention, 
called  by  the  people,  conducted  by  the  people,  its  proceed- 
ings ratified  by  the  people,  its  avowed  and  sanctioned  ob- 
ject being  to  effect  organic  changes  in  the  Constitutioni  not 
snch  as  the  rust  of  ages  and  the  accumulated  encNrs  of  cen- 
turies may  have  occasioned,  as  with  us,  but  such  as  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  years  only  may  have  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  all  this  carried  on,  from  its  opening  to  its  closcy 
without  a  tenth  part  of  the  excitement  or  disorder  which 
occurs  in  some  single  nights  in  the  organM>change*resi8ting 
House  of  Commons  of  England. 

In  the  evening  we  attended  a  very  splendid  entertain- 
ment^ called  a  Temperance  Festival,  got  up  in  honour  of 
my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  intended  to  give  me  a  pub- 
lio  welcome  in  America.  I  pass  over  the  flattering  corre- 
spondence, resolutions,  and  invitations  which  preceded  this 
meeting.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  some  account  should 
not  be  given  of  the  festival  itself,  which,  though  avowedly 
held  to  do  honour  to  myself,  and  thus  to.  recognise  and  re- 
ward my  labours  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  was 
also  intended  to  effect  the  double  object  of  advocating  its 
great  principles^,  and  giving  a  public  procf  to  the  world  thai 
it  is  really  practicable  to  entertain  a  large  assembly,  not 
merely  agreeably,  but  in  a  merry,  joyous,  and  convivial 
manner,  without  the  least  use  of  stimulating  drinks ;  a  fact 
whkh  many  had  declared  to  be  impossible,  and  which  few 
would  believe  without  such  a  demonstration  as  this. 

To  combine  ample  accommodation  with  elegance,  the 
Arch-street  Theatre  was  taken  for  this  occasion.  The  stage 
was  thrown  qpen,  and  tastefully  decorated  on  all  sides ;  the 
(pit  was  boarded  over  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  and  the 
boxes  and  galleries  were  left  in  their  usual  condition.  An 
excellent  band  of  music  was  in  attendance ;  ample  refresh- 
ments^ of  great  elegance  and  variety,  were  provided,  and 
ev^y  preparation  was  made  for  an  imposing  as  well  as 
aereeable  flte.  Before  we  arrived,  indeed,  the  popularity 
<x  the  entertainment  had  reached  so  high,  that,  though  the 
price  of  admission  was  a  dollar  each,  2000  tickets  were  free- 
ly sold,  and  on  the  last  day  the  tickets  went  up  to  a  premi- 
um of  ten  dollars  each,  and  even  at  that  price  none  at  last 
could  be  obtained,  so  that  many  hundreds  were .  exolnded 
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Ibr  want  of  room.  Of  the  meeting  itself,  m  I  wag  the 
prominent  object  of  it,  and  principal  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, I  shall  not  give  a  description,  but  I  will  transfer  from 
the  cokunns  of  the  three  leading  papers  of  Philadelphia 
the  opinions  entertained  by  their  conductors,  whose  partial*^ 
ities  would  have  no  probable  bias  in  our  favour.  The  fol« 
lowing  is  from  the  United  States  Gazette  of  February  23d  t 

^The  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  temperance  last  even- 
hig  was  far  more  extensive  and  imposing  than  its  most  sanguine  friends 
hm  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  whole  extent  of  the  theatre  in  Arch* 
street,  where  the  festival  was  held,  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
pit,  floored  over  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  firemen's  ball,  was  throng- 
ed with  a  dense  mass,  filling  the  entire  area  between  the  dress  circfei 
and  extending  back  to  the  extreme  extent  of  the  stage,  which  was  taste* 
fiiliy  adorned  with  appropriate  scenery.  The  boxes  were  also  crowded 
in  every  directiout  a^  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  not  less  than  two 
thousand  persons  assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 

**  The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  commenced  with  music  from  a 
superior  baod,  after  which  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chambeis* 
Then  followed  the  reading  of  letters  from  different  distinguished  individ- 
uals, who,  though  ardent  friends  of  the  cause,  were  unable  to  grace  it 
with  their  presence  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  When  these  were 
completed,  Mr.  Buckingham,  an  ex-member  of  the  British  Pariiament, 
and  the  ^at  advocate  of  temperance  principles,  was  introduced  to  the 
audience,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  most  decided  demonstra- 
tions of  a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  addressed  the  audience  in  a  straui  of  surpassing 
eloquence,  such  as  we  have  rarely  heard  equalled,  for  neaily  two  houra, 
and  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  most  flattering  attention.  He 
dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  temperance  in  promo- 
ting the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  adverting  to  the  crime 
and  misery,  the  begjfared  victims  and  ruined  families,  resulting  from  in- 
temperance, and  bringing  forward,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  an  im<* 
mense  amount  and  variety  of  statistical  evidence,  goin^  to  furnish 
strong,  if  not  conclusive  data,  on  which  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  other  casualties  originating 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquora. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  mentioned,  in  support  of  this  portion  of  his  arra- 
ment,  that,  while  ofiiciating  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  oy 
the  House  of  Commons  in  England  to  make  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  estimated  the  loss  positively  sustained  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  at  one  sixth  part  of  its  entire  productive  industry,  which 
one  sixth  portion  would  amount  to  50,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or 
950,000,000  of  dollars.  But  the  loss  in  time,  health,  and  in  other  caus- 
es not  enumerated,  but  proceeding  and  arising  directly  from  intemper- 
ance, would  swell  this  amount  to  a  much  more  enormous  extent.  In 
conclusion,  he  adverted  in  pointed  terms  to  the  exceedingly  beneficial 
effects  of  temperance,  si)eaKing,  he  said,  from  his  own  actu^  experi- 
ence and  the  ample  testimony  of  his  friends.  His  allusions  to  Wash- 
ington, upon  whose  birthday  this  great  festival  was  held,  were  received 
with  the  most  deafening  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

"  A  number  of  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
supported  in  able  addresses  from  several  ffentlemen,  among  whom  we 
noticed  Edward  C.  Delavan,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  Christian  Keener, 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore.    Other  resolutions  and  addresses  were  delivered 
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by  sevenil  of  our  own  towoamen,  which  the  laieneM  oC  the  hour  to 

which  the  exercises  extended  prevents  our  making  any  particular  men- 
tion of.  A  variety  of  music  was  interspersed  throughout  the  evening, 
and  the  ladies  were  served  with  reAreshments,  of  which  the  sapiply  wm 
abmidant.  Altogether,  this  great  festival  was  one  which  the  friends  of 
temperance  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon." 

This  was  the  testimony  borne  to  the  characler  of  the 
meeting  on  the  morning  after  it  was  held.  It  was  appre* 
hended,  however,  that  on  the  succeeding  day  something  of 
a  different  nature  might  appear ;  for  bere^  as  everywhere 
else,  large  interests  are  at  war  with  the  temperance  refcnrm* 
ation ;  and  all  who  make,  or  sell,  or  consume  intoxicating 
drinks,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemies  of  tem- 
perance societies;  and  their  influence  over  the  press  might, 
we  thought,  be  sufficient  to  enlist  at  least  one  paper  in  their 
cause.  But  no  champion  appeared  for  them.  On  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  February  24th,  this  was  the  editorial  article  of 
the  Pennsyivanian : 

*•  The  Temperance  Festival  at  the  Arch-street  Theatre  on  Hiursday 
evening  was  truly  a  brilliant  affair,  and,  we  should  think,  must  have  far 
exceeded  even  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  get- 
ting up  an  entertainment  in  every  respect  so  novel.  At  least  we  can  say, 
for  our  own  part,  that  on  entering  we  were  much  surprised  at  observ- 
ing the  appearance  presented  by  the  theatre,  which  was  never  before 
meed  by  the  presence  of  so  laige  an  audience.  Not  only  were  the 
first  and  second  rows  of  boxes  completely  filled  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, but  the  numerous  benches  upon  the  extensive  area  obtaineo  by 
flooring  over  the  pit  and  the  stage  was  likewise  literally  crowded,  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  many  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  standing-room  of  the  avenues  left  for  entering  and 
retirinff.  The  concourse  of  ladies  was  very  great ;  and,  altogether,  in- 
dependent of  the  purpose  of  the  assemblage,  it  was  well  worth  the  visit 
to  see  the  unusual  and  elegant  aspect  offered  by  the  theatre  on  the  oc- 
easion. 

"  The  officers  of  the  meeting  occupied  an  elevated  stand  under  the 
proscenium,  from  which  position  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  celebrated  lec- 
turer, addressed  the  company.  He  spoke  upward  of  two  hours,  and  it 
has  rarely  been  our  fortune  to  hear  an  address  which  gave  more  satis- 
faction, or  more  completely  riveted  the  attention.  As  a  speaker,  he  pos- 
sesses remarkable  ease,  fluency,  and  readiness,  combinea  with  a  grace- 
ful, unaffected  manner,  which  invests  his  subject  with  additional  inter- 
est, and  immediately  enlists  the  feelings  of  the  hearer.  His  address 
was  characterized  by  great  variety.  The  occasional  statistical  detail 
was  relieved  by  the  fervent  appeal  and  the  pertinent  anecdote,  and  again 
the  speaker  would  indulge  in  a  humorous  aelineation  of  the  difficulties 
whicn  beset  his  path,  especially  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
when  setting  forth  as  a  pioneer  m  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  The 
sketches  of  scenes  of  this  nature  were  dashed  off  with  a  vividness  and 
graphic  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  freedom  from  all  appearance 
of  straining  at  effect,  which  rendered  them  truly  delightful,  and  elicited, 
as  indeed  the  speech  did  throughout,  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  attention  of  a  large  and  mixed  audience 
for  any  length  of  time,  especially  when,  as  in  a  theatre,  their  restless- 
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tuBBB  does  not  suliject  tliem  to  observation ;  and  it  must  have  been  truly 
jpratifying  to  Mr.  Buckingham  to  see  his  perfect  success  in  this  respect 
The  only  feeling  among  his  hearers  when  he  had  concluded  was  that 
of  regret  that  his  remarks  were  not  extended  to  a  greater  length.  With 
such  advocates,  the  cause  he  has  espoused  cannot  fail  in  making  rapid 
progress. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bucking h  m^s  speech,  refreshments  were 
served  from  the  long  table,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  the- 
atre, and  at  intervals  afterward,  ice-creams,  &c.,  continued  to  be  hand- 
ed round.  Several  other  speeches  were  likewise  delivered,  which,  how- 
ever, coming  so  kte  in  the  evening,  might  have  been  curta^d  with  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  those  instances  where  the  zeal  of  the  speaker 
was  his  only  title  to  attention. 

**  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Festival  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  adjournment  being  preceded  by  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Buckingham ;  and  all  who  were  present  seemed  to  leave  the  house 
highly  gratified  with  the  occurrences  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
at  least,  has  every  reason  to  felicitate  himself  upon  the  effect  of  his  first 
pubhc  appearance  among  the  Philadelphians.** 

A  third  paper,  the  Pennsylvania  Herald^  contained  a  still 
longer  article  than  any  of  its  conteinporaries.  The  follow- 
ing, which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  will  show  the 
eoncuirent  opinions  of  the  Philadelphia  press : 

««The  Temperance  Festival  at  the  Areh-street  Theatre,  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  must  have  surpassed  the  expectations  even  of  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  cause.  Never  did  the  theatre  present  a  more 
imposing,  more  brilliant,  or  more  gratifying  appearance.  The  pit,  which 
had  been  floored  over,  was  completely  occupied  by  the  vast  assemblage. 
The  boxes  were  also  thronged,  and  the  tout  eruemhU  was  calculated  to 
send  a  thrill  of  delight  to  eveiy  bosom,  and  reanimate  the  energies  of 
every  friend  of  the  cause.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  8000  per- 
sons could  have  been  present.  Among  these,  citizens  of  eveiy  class 
and  condition  of  hfe,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fahrer  and  gentler 
sex,  who,  by  their  presence,  gave  an  additional  charm,  and  lent  a  more 
refined  sanction  to  the  scene.  The  dress  circle  was  particularly  brill- 
iant. Headdresses  of  the  most  tasteful  character  gave  effect  to  youth 
and  beauty  of  no  common  mould,  while  mother  and  daughter,  father  and 
son,  sat  beside  each  other,  all  apparently  gratified,  and  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  exercises.  As  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  whole  company  had  assembled ;  and,  while  order,  decorum, 
and  propriety  reigned  throughout,  no  spectator  could  have  gazed  coldly 
upon  the  animate  scene,  or  have  reflected  with  other  than  benevolent 
feelings  upon  the  elevated  objects  of  that  festival. 

^*  Mr.  Buckingham  concluded  his  most  eloquent,  diversified,  powerful* 
and  convincing  address  by  expressing  in  warm  and  affectionate  terms 
his  ffrateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the  high  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  this  *  City  of  Brotheriy  Love.'  Mr.  B. 
sat  down  amid  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  applause. 

"  The  company  were  then  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Delavas,  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  0.  Keener,  of  Baltimore,  Matthew  Carey,  Bso^of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Rev.  Mr.  Chambers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  ilieir  remarks 
were  characteristic  and  appropriate,  and  frequently  elicited  the  liveliest 
acclamations.  The  festival  throughout  cannot  but  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  expositions  of  public  sentiment,  and  one  in  which 
eveiy  philanthropist  must  fed  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest." 

16 
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'  We  remained  over  the  next  day  at  Philadelphia,  to  rest 
after  our  labours,  and  to  see  the  very  numerous  friends  who 
called  to  pay  us  visits  of  respect.  We  saw  but  little  of  the 
city  now,  however,  as  it  was  our  intention  to  return  here  and 
pass  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  24lh,  we  set  out  on  our 
journey  to  Baltimore ;  and,  being  taken  by  four-horse  om- 
nibuses to  the  staticm  of  the  railroad,  about  three  miles  oat 
of  Philadelphia,  we  there  got  into  large  cars,  similar  to 
those  in  which  we  came  from  Amboy,  and  proceeded  at 
about  the  same  rate,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  per  hour,  on 
our  way. 

The  country  was  still  covered  with  snow,  and  still  pre- 
sented the  same  dreary  and  monotonous  aspect  of  unculti* 
vated  soil  and  small  brushwood  surface.  When  we  arrived 
opposite  to  Wilmington,  a  pretty  large  town  of  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  deputation  came  out  to  meet 
me,  headed  by  the  venerable  Judge  Hall,  to  entreat  that,  on 
my  return  from  the  South,  I  would  pass  an  evening  with 
them,  and  devote  it  to  a  temperance  meeting,  which  I  read- 
ily promised  to  do  if  practicable. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon  after 
passed  over  the  boundary-line  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  states,  passing  out  of  the  last  of  the  former,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  entering  the  first  of  the  latter  in  going  south, 
Delaware.  From  thence  we  soon  after  entered  Maryland; 
and  in  both  of  these  it  seemed  to  all  our  party  that  we  could 
perceive  a  marked  difference  in  the  wretchedness  of  the 
huts  or  dwellings,  the  bad  state  of  the  fences,  and  the  slov- 
enly and  neglected  appearance  of  the  whole  country,  from 
the  free  states  through  which  we  had  approached  the  slave- 
holding  territory. 

After  crossing  several  streams,  by  long,  low  bridges,  and 
one  by  a  magnificent  floating-house  propelled  by  steam,  we 
entered  Baltimore  about  half  past  two,  having  thus  per- 
formed the  journey  from  New- York  to  Philadelphia,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-six  miles,  in  seven  hours,  and  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore,  about  the  same  distance,  in  six  hours 
and  a  half,  at  the  very  low  rates  of  three  dollars  each  for 
the  first  journey,  and  four  dollars  each  for  the  second.")^ 

At  Baltimore  we  were  met  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  prepared  apartments  for  our  reception  and  provided  a 
handsome  dinner  for  our  refreshment.  After  partaking  this 
with  them,  and  enjoying  some  rest,  we  attended  a  temper- 
ance meeting  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  where,  after  an  open- 
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ing  prayer  by  the  Methodist  bishop  (for  these  were  Episco* 
pal  Methodists),  and  a  speech  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Brack- 
enridge,  of  Baltimore,  I  was  occupied  for  about  two  hours 
in  addressing  the  auditory  on  the  temperance  question,  and 
advocating  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that 
can  intoxicate  as  the  only  basis  on  which  any  great  reform 
can  be  effected  among  the  masses  of  the  people  generally. 

We  remained  at  Baltimore  during  the  Sunday,  attending 
the  Methodist  Chapel  in  the  morning,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  wor- 
ship in  these  was  very  striking  indeed.  In  the  former  all 
was  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  warmth  of  devotion ;  in  the 
latter  all  was  ostentatious,  cold,  formal,  and  unimpressive. 
Yet  the  Episcopal  Church  was  attended  by  a  large  congre- 
gation of  gay  and  fashionable  visiters,  while  in  the  Meth* 
odist  Church  the  poor  and  the  humble  formed  the  majority 
of  the  worshippers.  Each  were,  no  doubt,«uited  according 
to  their  tastes ;  for,  while  in  the  Methodist  service  there  was . 
everything  adapted  to  give  consolation  to  the  truly  devout, 
in  the  Episcopal  there  was  nothing  that  could  offend  .the 
most  fastidious  taste,  or  disturb  the  self-complacenoe  of  those 
who  needed  only  a  pastime,  without  much  thought  or  feel^ 
ing,  and  who  found  what  they  sousht. 
^xOn  Monday,  February  26^  we  Tett  Baltimore  for  Wash- 
ington by  the  railroad,  starting  at  nine  o'clock ;  and,  idtet 
traversing  as  dreary  and  uninteresting  a  tract  of  country  as 
that  over  which  we  had  passed  on  the  two  preceding  jour^ 
neys,  we  reached  Washington,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles, 
in  three  hours,  arriving  there  about  twelve  o'clock/ 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the,  prevalence 
of  fires  in  all  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  that  on  the 
morning  of  our  leaving  New- York  there  was  a  very  large 
fire ;  on  the  first  night  of  our  sleeping  in  Philadelphia  there 
was  also  a  great  fire ;  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  in  Balti- 
more th^e  was  a  fire  that  consumed  several  houses  within 
a  few  doors  of  the  inn  where  we  slept ;  and  on  the  day  of 
our  reaching  Washington  there  was  also  a  great  firjs.  Such 
a  succession  of  fires  as  these  could  'hardly  be  found  to  be  in 
the  traek  of  a  traveller  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  this ; 
at  least  I  remember  nothing  like  it  in  all  my  travels  in  other 
countries. 
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9fWT  it  WMhiinlnii  — FwMtml  ff  t  Mitm^w  ff  riftnTtr  ttIkt  hmi  Him  ilmf  iii  %  IHiti 
— Vittt  to  tlM  HoQM  of  RflprefleDtaKnres.— Fooeral  Seirice.— ImpreMiTanen  of  the 
Scene.— Efbet  on  the  Auditon.— Pnbticatioa  d  an  Addrew  to  boib  Hoont  on  D«- 
eUii«--8tete  Tenpenace  MeetiBgof  Menben  of  CoQCten.— SpeKh  in  the  HeU  oC 
RepretentetiTei.— Vote  ofThuiks,  and  Resolotion  to  poolisb  the  aune.— Cominence- 
nent  of  Lectorae  in  Waehingtoo.--LieCter  on  the  Subject  of  Slave  Abolitioo.— Advav- 


tiaed  Rewaida  for  msaiwaj  SlaTea.— Offer  of  Porchaae  by  Slaye^Sealera.— PiemdiM 
of  native  Americana  asainat  Foreigners  — Ulnatration  of  thia  m  an  Editor  at  Waab- 
ngtoD.— Viait  to  the  fiiat  Drawmg-room  of  the  Ptesdent— Oeaciiption  and  Chaiae- 


ter  of  that  £nteitaiBinent.^AU  Claaaeo,  without  diatinctioD,  free^  admitted.— Re- 
markable Order  and  Decorum  of  ao  mixed  an  Aaaemblage. 

On  the  day  aftei  our  reaching  Washington  (February  27), 
we  were  present  at  a  very  melancholy  and  imposing  ceremo- 
ny, in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  C^itol,  the  funeral 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  had  been  shot 
.dead  in  a  duel  by  a  brother  member  on  the  preceding  Sat-* 
urday.  The  circumstances  of  this  affair  were  briefly  these : 
BCr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tiTes  from  the  State  of  Maine,  had  used  some  language  in 
debate  which  gave  offence  to  Colonel  James  Watson  Webby 
the  editor  of  the  New* York  Courier  and  Enquirer ;  on  which 
Colonel  Webb  came  on  to  Washington,  and  sent  a  message 
bylus  friend  Mr.  William  Graves,  representative  bom  Ken- 
tucky, demanding  to  know  of  Mr.  Cilley  whether  he  had 
used  the  words  reported  to  be  said  by  him,  and,  if  so,  call- 
ing on  him  to  give  satisfaction.  Mr.  Cilley  declined  ac* 
knowledging  his  accountability  to  any  man  out  of  the  House 
tcft  words  spoken  under  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  debate ;  and  added  also  that  he  was  deter** 
mined  not  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  Colonel  Webb. 
Mr.  Graves  insisted  on  it  that  his  was  an  insinuation  against 
the  honour  of  his  friend,  and  he  demanded  that  Mr.  Cilley 
should  acknowledge  Colonel  Webb  to  be  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman.  This  Mr.  Cilley  declined  to  do,  saying 
he  would  express  no  opinion  either  way  as  to  the  character 
of  Colonel  Webb,  as  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  in  any 
degree  responsible  to  him  or  to  any  other  man  for  his  con- 
duct as  a  member  of  the  House.  Upon  this  Mr.  Graves^ 
who  had  no  previous  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cilley  on  his  own  ac- 
count, thought  it  his  duty  to  challenge  Mr.  Cilley  to  the  field, 
to  wipe  out  the  insinuation  against  the  character  of  Colonel 
Webb.  Mr.  Cilley  at  first  hesitated,  saying  he  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  Mr.  Graves,  and  should  regret  exceedingly 
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any  difference  between  them ;  but  he  was  left  no  alternative, 
and  unfortunately  yielded  to  the  demand.  They  accord* 
ihgly  went  out,  provided  with  the  weapons  agreed  upon, 
Hfles,  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  seconds, 
were  placed  at  eighty  yards'  distance.  After  the  first  shot, 
instead  of  being  withdrawn  by  the  seconds,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  done  in  Europe,  there  was  a  delibera* 
tion  between  the  parties,  and,  after  a  pause  of  more  than  one 
hour,  it  is  said,  they  were  made  to  fire  a  second  time,  each 
of  course  taking  deliberate  aim.  Neither  of  the  combatants 
being  hurt  by  the  second  fire,  a  second  parley  was  held, 
which  lasted  even  longer  than  the  former,  and  at  the  close 
of  which  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  second  to  Mr.  Graves 
proposed,  and  the  second  of  Mr.  Cilley  acceded  to  the  pro* 
f>osal,  that  if  neither  party  were  killed  or  wounded  after  the 
third  shot,  the  distance  between  the  combatants  should  be 
shortened.  The  third  shot,  however,  produced  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cilley,  who,  receiving  his  antagonist's  ball  through  the 
body,  was  a  lifeless  corpse  in  five  minutes  after  he  fell,  leav* 
ing  a  wife  and  four  young  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

This  duel  had  excited  a  great  sensation  among  all  classes^ 
and  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  being  fixed  to  take  place 
this  morning,  the  ceremony  to  commence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  hall  was  filled  at  a  very  early  hour; 
We  went  there  vnth  a  party  of  friends  as  early  as  ten  o'clock, 
and  before  eleven  every  part  of  the  building  was  filled,  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall  by  members  and  persons  connected 
with  the  public  establishments,  the  galleries  around  with  Ia« 
dies  and  gentlemen,  residents  of  the  city,  and  strangers  or 
visiters ;  and  the  profound  silence  that  everywhere  prevailed 
produced  a  solemnity  that  was  deeply  affecting.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
when  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  brought  in,  and  de- 
posited on  a  bier  in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair.  The  men> 
bers  of  the  Senate  then  entered,  and  took  their  stations  in 
front  of  the  representatives.  After  these  came  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  then  the  heads  of  departments  and  sec* 
retaries  of  state,  and,  lastly,  the  President  and  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  were  seated  on  each  side  of 
the  coffin,  while  the  chief  mourners,  consisting  of  the  col- 
leagues and  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  stood  behind 
the  corpse  with  scarfs,  in  full  costume  of  mourning.  All  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  all  the  public  officers,  wore 
crape  bands  on  their  left  arms,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
vast  assembly  were  dressed  in  black. 

Vol.  I.— a  a 
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The  proceedingB  were  opened  by  an  extempomneooB 
prayer  urom  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  which  was  solemii 
and  appropriate.  After  this  followed^  funeral  address  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who,  with 
creat  feeling,  adverted  to  the  melancholy  Bpectacle,  and  an- 
unadverted  upon  its  cause,  and  deprecated,  with  ^eat  bold- 
ness and  force,  the  false  sentiment  of  honour  and  the  vitia* 
ted  state  of  public  opinion  out  of  which  this  fatal  duel  had 
originated ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  so  entirely  was  the 
feeling  of  the  House  and  general  auditory  in  favour  of  the 
reverend  doctor's  views,  if  a  proposition  could  have  been 
submitted  at  that  moment  in  favour  of  the  legal  suppressioa 
of  this  cruel  practice,  under  any  penalties  that  could  be 
affixed,  it  would  have  met  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all 
present. 

About  one  o'clock  the  mournful  procession  moved  off 
from  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  to  convey  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  this  false  code  of  honour  to  the  silent  tomb  ;  and 
at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  there  was  scarcely  a  diy  eye 
beneath  the  spacious  dome.  For  myself,  I  was  so  impress- 
ed with  the  duty  of  contributing,  by  every  means  within 
my  power,  to  the  cherishing  and  keeping  alive  the  sentiment 
of  repugnance  to  duelling  which  this  tragical  occurrence 
had  awakened,  that,  on  retiring  to  my  room,  I  addressed 
notes  to  several  of  the  leading  members  of  both  houses,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  had  caused  to  be  pie* 
sented  to  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment during  the  last  session  of  my  being  a  member,  entitled 
"  Reasons  lor  Legislative  Interference  to  prevent  the  Prac- 
tice of  Duelling,"  preparatory  to  a  bill  which  I  had  announ- 
ced my  intention  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  to 
effect  this  end,  and  which,  had  circumstances  enabled  me  to 
continue  longer  a  member  of  that  assembly,  I  should  have 
presented  to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 

By  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom  this  address  was  shown, 
it  was  strongly  recommended  to  publish  it  at  once  ;  but  by 
others  it  was  thought  that  the  intrusion  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
stranger  and  a  foreigner  at  such  a  moment  as  this  would  be 
thought  an  interference,  and  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
many.  These  d^erences  were  happily  compromised,  how- 
ever, by  my  friend  Mr.  Delavan,  of  Albany,  addressing  me 
a  letter,  asking  my  permission  for  him  to  publish^  it  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  feeling  it  his  duty  to  his  country  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  subject  at  this  particular  moment ;  and 
I  was,  of  course,  too  happy  to  comply  with  this  request.    It 
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aeoordingly  anranged  that  this  address  on  duelling 
riiould  be  prifited  in  as  many  newspapers  of  the  country  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  insert  it,  preceded  by  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Delavan  and  myself,  to  account  for 
its  reissue  at  the  present  moment ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
copies  were  agreed  to  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  to  frank  onward  to  his  constituents,  so  that 
by  this  means  the  address  would  find  its  way  to  all  quarters  of 
the  Union,  and  thus  lead  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion, 
which,  acting  on  the  legislators  here,  might  lead  to  the  pass- 
ing of  some  effective  law  for  the  suppression,. at  once  and 
forever,  of  a  custom  barbarous  in  its  origin,  absurd  in  its 
practice,  but  fearfully  calamitous  in  the  consequences  which 
it  entails.* 

In  the  evening  of  this  same  day  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  where  the  solemn  fu- 
neral service  was  performed  in  the  morning,  of  the  Congres- 
sional State  Temperance  Society,  at  which  I  was  invited  to 
take  a  part,  and  for  the  purpose  of  which,  indeed,  my  jour- 
ney to  Washington  was  undertaken  at  this  particular  period. 
The  society  named  above  is  composed  wholly  of  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  anniversary  of  its 
formation  is  always  held  in  one  or  other  of  the  legislative 
chambers.  This,  of  course,  gives  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  their  proceedings,  and  induces  the  country  general- 
ly to  watch  their  movements  with  more  than  ordinary  anx- 
iety. On  the  present  occasion,  the  Honourable  Felix  Grun- 
dy, a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Tennessee,  presided  in 
the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  held  In  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  being  larger  and  more  commodious  than  the 
Senate  Chamber;  yet  senators  as  well  as  representatives 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  by  moving  and  seconding  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  assembly.  The  attendance  of 
members  was  unusuaUy  large,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
tion of  every  feeling  in  the  mournful  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  day*  Ladies  of  the  principal  families  in  Washington, 
with  many  of  the  cabinet  and  public  officers,  were  also 
among  the  auditory,  which,  including  those  in  the  galleries, 
cQiald  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  persons.  As 
it  was  purposely  arranged  that  I  should  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  with  my  address,  the  speeches  of  the  va- 
rious members  who  preceded  me  were  very  short,  shorter 
indeed  than  I  wished,  because  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  heard  the  testimony  and  arguments  of  others,  espe- 

*  Tliis  addms  wilt  be  giten  in  the  Appeadiz,  No.  III. 
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cially  members  of  the  American  Congress^  on  this  sabjecL 
Unfortunately,  I  laboured  under  so  severe  a  hoarseness,  from 
cold  and  much  speaking,  that  I  doubted  whether  I  should 
be  heard  at  all.  I  was  placed,  however,  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  being  heard,  as  I  occupied  an  elevation  im« 
mediately  in  front  of  the  speaker's  chair ;  and  as  the  mem- 
bers' seats  are  arranged  semicircularly  above  and  behind  each 
other,  as  in  a  lecture-room,  while  the  galleries,  which  were 
filled  with  strangers,  extended  all  around  the  circumference 
at  the  base  of  the  dome,  all  could  see  and  hear  nearly  equal- 
ly well ;  and  my  voice  getting  stronger  and  clearer  as  I 
proceeded,  my  address  extended  to  nearly  two  hours  in 
length.  It  was  listened  to  throughout  with  an  earnestness 
of  attention  which  bespoke  the  deepest  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  hearers,  and  was  honoured  with  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks,  communicated  to  me  by  the  president  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  that  the  speech, 
as  taken  down  by  the  official  reporter  of  the  House,  who 
was  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible  over  all  the  United  States. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  March  6,  I  commenced  my 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Scriptural  and  Classical  Countries 
of  the  East,  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Four-and-a- 
half-street,  in  that  part  of  Washington,  near  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  where  the  residences  of  members  of  Congress 
chiefly  lie ;  and  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  very  large  at- 
tendance of  that  class,  as  well  as  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of  most  of  the  leading  families 
at  this  legislative  capital  of  the  Union.  This  was  the  more 
agreeable  from  its  being  wholly  unexpected.  As  we  were 
now  in  the  greatest  slave-mart  of  the  country,  where  it  was 
certain  that  my  opinions  respecting  slavery  would  be  well 
known,  and  as  great  alarm  is  felt  here  at  the  very  name  of 
abolition,  arising  out  of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  prevail 
on  Congress  to  exercise  their  power  in  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  Washington  is  situated, 
I  was  prepared  to  expect  both  open  and  covert  attacks  on 
this  subject,  and  was  equally  ready  to  meet  the  consequen- 
ces. Among  other  indications  of  the  private  hostility  I  v^fis 
likely  to  experience  on  this  head,  I  received  the  following 
letter,  which  confirmed  all  I  had  anticipated ;  and  of  public 
hostility,  in  addition  to  the  share  I  was  sure  to  encounter 
in  common  with  native  abolitionists,  the  fact  of  my  being 
a  foreigner  was  here  prominently  put  forward  as  an  objeo- 
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tkm  to  the  favoioaUe  reception  of  xny  labours.    But  first  of 
the  letter,  which  was  as  follows : 

•*  District  of  Cdtimbia,  Mareh  5, 1838. 

8iB— The  writer  of  this  note  has  not  the  pleasore  of  an  aoquaintance 
with  yon,  but  takes  the  Kbeitjr  to  address  you  on  a  sabject  respecting 
which  it  becomes  you,  as  a  foreigner,  to  conduct  yourself  with  great 
oircumspection*  While  reading  your  announcement  to-day  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  the  writer  asked  a  gentleman  present,  'Will  you  attend 
Mr.  B.'s  lectures  t'  The  answer  was  emphatically  *No.  It  is  said  Mr. 
Boskingham  is  an  abolitionist ;  and  if  so,  he  will  not  meet  with  a  good 
reception.' 

"  You  are  probably  little  aware,  sir,  of  the  ideas  associated  with  the 
term  dbolitumist  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
suspicion  with  which  a  person  is  looked  upon  who  is  known  to  enter- 
tain the  views  which  the  people  of  the  South  j[among  whom  you  now 
are)  attach  to  the  word,  unhappily,  our  country  is  in«  state  of  feverish 
excitement  on  this  deeply-interesting  subject,  and  even  a  Northern  man 
could  not  defend  abolition  sentiments  south  of  Pennsylvania  witbont 
hazardinff  his  personal  safety.  You,  sir,  will  probably  be  regarded  with 
more  jeaioosy  m  an  Englishman, 

"  The  writer  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  can- 
not presume  to  dictate  to  you,  sir.  He  merely  suggests  the  propriety 
of  circumspection  in  conversing  on  the  subject,  leaving  to  your  owa 
good  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  a  sound  judgment,  the 
course  you  should  pursue. 

^  For  the  honour  of  his  own  beloved  country,  the  writer  would  ex- 
ceedinffly  regret  any  occurrence  which  should  inflict  even  a  wound  on 
the  feelings  of  foreigners  of  respectability,  and  thus  tend  to  dishonour 
the  Anenoan  name  amonff  European  nations.  But  yon  have  seen 
enough  of  the  world,  sir,  to  xnow  that  m  aU  countries  foreigners  are  re- 
garded with  jealousy  who  in  any  way  animadvert  upon  uieir  pecuUar 
UKstituttons.  In  this  great  and  tree  country,  what  is  ortlH>doxy  in  New. 
York  may  be  rank  heterodoxy  in  Washington. 

''  Pardon  this  hasty  note  from  a  stranger.  In  writing  it,  the  under- 
signed has  only  done  what  he  would  regard  as  an  act  of  friendship  if 
done  for  him  among  a*people  three  thousand  miles  ftom  the  land  of  his 
Others. 

**  For  abundant  success  in  yonr  laudable  enterprise,  and  for  yonr  own 
personal  happiness, 

^  Accept  the  best  wishes  of 

^An  AxmoAir* 

**  J.  8.  Buckbgham,  Esq.^ 
f 

On  inquiry  in  such  quarters  as  were  open  to  me,  I  found 
this  statement  confirmed ;  and  though  it  formed  no  part  of 
my  public  labours  to  discuss  the  question  of  abolition,  how- 
ever much  I  wished  it  success,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
all  others,  this  letter  may  be  offered  as  a  proof  of  the  invet* 
erate  hostility  of  slave-holding  states  to  all  persons  known 
even  to  entertain  opinions  favourable  to  negro  emancipation) 
whether  they  give  utterance  to  them  or  not.  The  defend- 
ers of  slavery  in  this  country  profess,  indeed,  that  their  only 
reason  for  opposing  the  doctrines  of  abolition  is  a  belief  that 
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their  slaves  are  more  happy  in  their  bondage  than  they 
would  be  if  free ;  that  they  therefore  do  not  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  their  happiness  should 
be  disturbed,  though  they  add  they  are  perfectly  sure  that 
the  slaves  do  not  desire  freedom,  and  would  not  accept  it  if 
it  were  oflfered  to  them. 

The  best  answer  to  such  assertions  as  these  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  slaves  would  not  only  take  their  free- 
dom gladly  if  offered  them,  but  that  they  often  take  it  UnA^ 
out,  and  at  the  risk  of  incurring  severe  punishment ;  as  the 
following  advertisements,  all  taken  firom  the  Washington 
Intelligencer  of  March  5th,  1838,  will  show. 

"  200  Dollars  JtEWAaS— catch  him  where  you  can — will  be  given  by 
the  subscriber  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  to  me,  or  secured  ia 
Jail  so  that  I  get  him  again,  of  a  negro  man  Henry,  commonly  called 
Henry  Carroll ;  formerly  belongiag  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Beer- 
sheba  Laaham.  Henry  left  the  farm  of  Mr.  M'Cormick,  near  Mr.  John 
Palmer's  tavern,  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  on  or  about  the 
6th  of  January,  where  he  has  been  hired  for  the  last  year.  Heniy  is 
about  26  years  of  age ;  spare-built ;  of  a  dark  copper  colour ;  5  feet  8  or 
10  inches  high ;  has  a  down-look  when  spoken  to ;  no  marks  recol- 
lected ;  and  his  clothing  not  known.  Henry  has  relations  and  friends  in 
Washington  City  and  Georgetown,  some  of  them  free,  and  likely  he  has 
free  papers;  he  is  well  acquainted  in  Alexandria.  As  he  went  off 
without  the  least  provocation,  he  is  likely  trying  to  make  his  escape  to 
some  free  stale. 

"Jbssk  Talbvbtt.*' 

««5o  DoLLAM  Reward  will  be  given  for  Delia,  a  mulatto  womaa  aboat 
48  years  of  age,  if  apprehended  north  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  so 
secured  that  I  may  get  her  again ;  or  30  dollars  if  taken  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  secured  as  above.  She  was 
raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  Brent,  of  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  and 
purchased  of  the  executor  of  the  late  Eppa  Hunton,  deceased.  It  is 
betieved  that  she  is  still  in  some  of  the  numerous  hiding-places  of  Alex- 
andria, Georgetown,  or  Washington,  and  that  she  was  conveyed  hither 
by  a  negro  wagoner,  with  whom  she  was  seen  in  February  last,  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  undersigned  to  this  city. 

''Th.  R.  Hamptoic." 

Washington,  indeed,  the  seat  of  legislation  for  this  free 
republic,  is  a  well-known  and  well-frequented  mart  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  and  slave-dealers  for  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  come  up  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  supplies.  Here  is  the  advertisement  of  one  of 
these  dealers,  taken  from  the  same  paper  as  that  which  oon- 
tained  the  two  preceding  offers  of  reward. 

"200  Slaves  wanted.— The  subscriber  will  give  higher  prices  in 
cash  for  likely  young  slaves  of  both  sexes  than  any  other  person  in 
this  market  or  who  may  come.    I  can  be  found  at  the  l&i^e  yellow 
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house  on  Serenth-street,  or  at  Alexander  Lee's  Lottery  and  Ezcliango 
oiBce.    All  communications  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
*  N.B.*-I  will  pay  at  all  times  liberal  commissions  for  information. 

"  Thomas  N.  Davis.'- 

/  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  hotbed  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  as  this,  the  fact  of  my  being  an  aboli- 
tionist, even  in  opinion,  should  operate  prejudicially  against 
me.  Nevertheless,  the  public  and  private  attentions  which 
I  had  already  received  from  public  men  of  all  parties,  in 
spite  of  this  prejudice,  was  the  more  remarkable,  and  the 
large  attendance  on  the  lectures  particularly  so. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  the  national  prejudices  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  America,  embracing  all  classes  except  the 
highest  and  most  intelligent,  is  a  dislike  to  anything  border- 
ing on  what  they  consider  to  be  the  interference  o{  foreign* 
ers  in  any  matter  which  they  conceive  they  are  able  to  de- 
termine  for  themselves;  and  of  all  such  foreigners,  they 
are  apparently  most  jealous  of  Englishmen.  It  is  true  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  does  not  prevent  them  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  our  trade,  selling  us  their  cotton,  and 
taking  our  payments,  whether  in  goods  or  money,  in  return ; 
nor  does  it  prevent  them  reading  our  books,  and  republish- 
ing at  a  cheap  rate  whatever  English  publications  they  may 
think  most  likely  to  produce  a  profit  by  their  sale.  But  they 
do  object  most  strenuously  to  any  personal  efforts  made  by 
Englishmen  in  their  own  country  to  correct  any  evil  of 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  competent  judges  them- 
selves. Hence  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union  there  are 
to  be  found  one  or  more  newspapers  imbodying  this  national 
sentiment  in  their  very  titles,  and  in  the  mottoes  appended 
to  them.  The  paper  of  this  description  at  Washington,  and 
a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  is  called  "  The  Native  American," 
and  its  motto  is  ''  Our  coimtry,  always  right :  but,  right  or 
wrongs  our  country."  True,  therefore,  to  its  title  and  its 
motto,  its  conductor  avows  it  to  be  his  object  to  denounce 
everything  foreign,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  <<  native 
American ;"  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  duty,  a  long  article 
appeared  in  his  paper  of  the  10th  of  March,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  few  extracts. 

**  We  hope  Mr.  Buckingham  will  take  our  advice  in  kindness.  We 
do  not  mean  bim  injury ;  but  he  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  feeling 
^f  native  pride  in  every  land.  Thousands  he  has  visited,  and  even  in 
India,  where  he  spent  so  great  a  portion  of  his  time,  there  may  have 
been  occasions  when  he  saw  the  glorious  flame  of  natal  indignation  rise 
above  the  surface  of  British  oppression.  Could  he  not  tsike  a  lesson 
ih>m  that  great  and  mighty  province,  where  men  have  been  brought 
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under  the  yoke  of  British  dondnion,  and  where  qaeem  hvre  been  m* 
dueed  to  bef^gary  by  the  Warren  Hastingses  who  have  lorded  it  over 
them  since  English  cunning,  villany,  and  cupidity  dethroned  the  nathre 
lurinces,  and  established  their  own  governors  in  their  stead  1 

**  Personally  we  wish  Mr.  Buckingham  all  prosperity  in  life.  This 
wish  springs  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  personal  merits,  which 
are  very  great :  but  he  certainly  cannot  blame  our  rough  manners  in 
kivittng  him  to  cease  from  his  process  of  lecturing  upon  temperance, 
dicuting  to  the  American  people  their  course  of  action.  There  is  no- 
thing bad,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  in  temperance ;  but  we  do  not  like 
these  precedents  :  we  know  Qiat  we  utter  the  sentiments  of  native 
Americans  when  we  solemnly  dedare  that  we  do  not  need  these  for- 
eign teachers,  but  that,  ere  long,  we  will  not  tolerate  their  audaeimu 
presence.  We  are  a  nation  of  men,  and  not  Of  old  women.  We  are 
sturdy  inhabitants,  born  to  the  soil,  and  the  soil  to  us ;  and  there  are 
enough  moralists  in  our  holders  to  tell  us  the  word  of  heaven,  and  direct 
our  wandering  propensities  towards  the  divine  Master,  who  shapes  oar 
destinies  with  the  same  hand  that  binds  the  earth  to  its  centre,  controls 
the  ebbings  of  the  ocean,  and  permits  the  burning  sun  to  stand  a  fixture 
and  a  blessing  among  his  works.  We  are  a  temperate  people,  remark- 
ably so.  We  do  not  take  time  to  drink.  We  do  not  create  roads  m  •r- 
der  to  build  taverns.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  water-drinkers ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  hallooing  in  our  ears  his  impudent  insinuations.  We 
loathe  the  abject  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  that  forces  them  to  bow  be- 
fore his  path  as  if  he  was  some  god  fit  for  their  worship.** 

I  must  do  the  editor  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  belieTe  he 
only  expresses  publicly  the  sentiment  of  dislike  to  foreigners, 
and  jealousy  of  their  influence,  which  is  priyately  entertain- 
ed by  large  numbers,  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life  espe- 
cially. But  justice  to  the  other  classes  requires  it  to  be 
stated,  that  this  prejudice  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  con^ 
tracted  nature  of  the  minds,  and  the  limited  sphere  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  parties  entertaining  it.  The  better  educated, 
and,  above  all,  the  travelled  American,  despises  this  feeling 
as  much  as  any  well-informed  European  can  do ;  and,  there- 
forcj  in  the  more  intellectual  and  influential  circles  of  Amer- 
ican society,  the  prejudice  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  or,  if 
existing  at  all,  it  does  not  develop  itself  in  word  or  deed, 
or  operate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality  towards  persons  of  merit, 
from  whatever  country  they  may  come,  or  against  the  cor- 
dial reception  of  any  proposition  for  the  amelioration  of 
mankind,  in  whatever  quarter  it  may  originate. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  March,  we  had  an  opportunity  ot 
attending  the  &tsi  drawing-room  held  by  the  president  since 
his  accession  to  office.  I  had  been  previously  introdQced  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawley,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman^ 
of  whose  congregation  the  president  is  a  member ;  and  I 
had  also  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from  New- 
York,  so  that  I  had  been  favoured  with  a  long  private  in- 
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terview,  and  a  very  cordial  and  friendly  reception  some 
days  before ;  and  Mrs.  Buckingham  and  my  son  were  invi- 
ted, as  well  as  myself,  to  die  party  of  the  evening. 

We  went  about  nine  o'clock,  with  the  family  of  Colonel 
Gardiner,  who  is  attached  to  the  public  service  here,  and 
found  the  company  already  assemb^pd  in  great  numbers* 
The  official  residence  of  the  president  is  a  large  and  sub* 
stantial  mansion,  on  the  scale  of  many  of  the  country-seats 
of  our  English  gentry,  but  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  splen- 
dour to  the  country  residences  of  most  of  our  nobility ;  and 
the  furniture,  though  sufficiently  commodious  and  appropri- 
ate, is  far  from  being  elegant  or  costly.  The  whole  air  of 
the  mansion  and  its  accompaniments  is  that  of  unostenta- 
tious comfort,  without  parade  or  display,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  and  economy  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  republican  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  president  received  his  visiters  standing,  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  oval  room,  the  entrance  to  which  was  directly 
from  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor.  The  introductions  were 
made  by  the  city  marshal,  who  announced  the  names  of  the 
parties ;  and  each,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  president, 
and  exchanging  a  few  words  of  courtesy,  passed  into  the 
adjoining  rooms  to  make  way  for  others.  The  president, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  about  60  years  of  age,  is  a  little  below 
the  middle  stature,  and  of  very  bland  and  courteoud  man- 
ners ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  block ;  the  marshal 
was  habited  also  in  a  plain  suit;  and  there  were  neither 
guards  without  the  gate  or  sentries  within,  nor  a  single  ser- 
vant or  attendant  in  livery  an3rwhere  visible.  Among  the 
company  we  saw  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  a  nephew 
of  Lord  Holland,  and  the  French  minister.  Monsieur  Pon- 
toi,  both  of  whom  were  also  in  plain  clothes ;  and  the  only 
uniforms  in  the  whole  party  were  those  of  three  or  four  offi- 
cers of  the  American  navy,  officially  attached  to  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington,  and  half  a  dozen  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  on  active  service.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  were 
some  of  them  elegant,  but  generally  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity, and  jeweb  were  scarcely  at  all  worn.  The  party, 
therefore,  though  consisting  of  not  less  than  2000  persons, 
was  much  less  brilliant  than  a  drawing-room  in  England,  ot 
than  a  fashionable  soiree  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  far  more  or- 
derly and  agreeable  than  any  party  of  an  equal  number  that 
I  ever  remember  to  have  attended  in  Europe. 

There  being  no  rank  (for  the  president  himself  is  but  a 
simple  citizen,  filling  a  certain  office  for  a  certain  term)| 
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there  was  no  queetioti  of  precedence,  and  no  thonght,  as  fas 
as  I  could  discover,  of  comparison  as  to  superiority.  Everj 
one  present  acted  as  thou^  he  felt  himself  to  be  on  a  per- 
fect footing  of  equality  with  every  other  person;  and,  if 
claims  of  preference  were  ever  thought  of  at  all,  they  were 
tested  only  by  the  standard  of  personal  services  or  personal 
merits.  Amid  the  whole  party,  therefore,  whether  in  the 
small  receiving-room  and  around  the  person  of  the  presi- 
dent, out  in  the  larger  room  of  promenade,  where  500  per- 
sons at  least  were  walking  in  groups,  or  in  the  smaU  adjoin- 
ing rooms  to  which  parties  retired  for  seats  and  conversation^ 
nothing  approaching  to  superciliousness  or  rudeness  was 
seen.  The  humbler  classes— for  of  these  there  were  many, 
since  the  only  qualification  for  admission  to  the  morning 
lev^e  or  the  evening  drawing-room  is  that  of  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States — ^behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety ; 
and  though  the  pressure  was  at  one  time  excessive,  when  it 
was  thought  that  there  were  nearly  3000  persons  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments,  yet  we  never  heard  a  rude  word  or  saw 
a  rude  look,  but  everything  indicated  respect,  forbearance, 
and  perfect  contentment;  and  when  the  parties  retired, 
which  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  there  was 
not  half  so  much  bustle  in  getting  up  the  carriages,  which 
were  very  numerous,  as  is  exhibited  at  a  comparatively  small 
party  in  England ;  nor  was  any  angry  word,  as  fu  as  we 
could  discover,  exchanged  between  the  drivers  and  servants 
in  attendance. 

This  drawing-room,  from  which  we  retired  about  mid- 
night, as  we  were  among  the  last  that  remained,  impressed 
us  altogether  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  social 
character  of  the  American  people.  Members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, most  hostile  to  the  president  in  his  official  capacity, 
were  present,  and  interchanged  their  civilities  with  him  m 
the  most  cordial  manner,  laying  aside  then  characters  as 
senators  and  representatives,  and  here  meeting  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  as  citizens  only.  The  citizens 
themselves,  of  every  other  class,  exhibited  no  symptom  of 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  respect  and  satisfaction ;  and 
as  this  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the 
absence  of  all  artificial  distinctions  in  society— except  those 
which  personal  merit  may  create,  and  which  may  be  called 
natural  and  just — ^leads  to  the  absence  of  all  envy  and  di»> 
content ;  and,  therefore,  a  democratic  crowd  of  2000  persons 
were,  from  the  operation  of  this  principle,  seen  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  more  respectful,  subdued,  and  orderly  man- 
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Her  than  the  same  number  of  persons,  especially  if  of  very 
different  conditions  in  life,  would  be  likely  to  do  in  any  of 
the  older  countries  of  Europe,  where  such  distinctions  of 
'rank  exist,  and  where  die  consequences  are  envy,  feuds, 
and  discontent. 

We  had  subsequendy  another  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  extreme  simplicitT  of  the  president's  manners,  and  the 
entire  absence  ol  all  lorm  and  state  in  his  movementa.  On 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  March,  we  attended  the  Episcopalian 
Church  of  Dr.  Hawley,  where  the  seririce  is  performed  as  in 
the  Established  CSiurch  of  England.  It  being  near  the 
president's  house  and  most  of  the  public  offices,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  is  composed  of  the  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  heads  of  departments.  The  presi- 
dent walked  into  the  church,  unattended  by  a  single  servant, 
took  his  place  in  a  pew  in  which  others  were  sitting  besides 
himself,  and  retired  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came,  without 
being  noticed  in  any  greater  degree  than  any  other  member 
of  the  congregation,  and  walking  home  alone,  until  joined 
by  one  or  two  personal  friends,  like  any  other  private  gen- 
tleman. In  taking  exercise,  he  usually  rides  out  on  horse- 
back, and  is  generally  unattended,  or,  if  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  never  by  more  than  one.  Everywhere  that  he 
passes  he  is  treated  with  just  the  same  notice  as  any  other 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  city  would  be,  but  no  more. 
Yet  this  is  so  far  from  lessening,  as  might  by  some  be  sup- 
posed, the  influence  or  authority  of  the  president  in  his  offi- 
eial  capacity,  that  no  one  {Mresumes  to  show  less  reverence 
for,  or  less  obedience  to,  the  laws  on  this  account ;  and  thus 
the  compatibility  of  extreme  simplicity  in  manners  with 
perfect  respect  to  authority  is  practically  demonstrated. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

HiitoiT  of  Uia  dtf  of  Washiogtoo.— FanmftioD  of  the  District  of  Colambia.— Seat  of 
Oovenuiient  esttblulied  there  fay  Law.— Choice  of  the  Positioii  for  the  new  City.— 
Plan  and  Deaign  of  Geneial  Washincton.— Topocra^  and  Details  of  the  Stiestap 
Ac— Public  BoiUings.— The  Capitol— Scale  of  the  Edifice.— Style  of  Architectaie. 
— ScQlptmed  Sabjects  in  the  Rotunda.- Description  of  the  Senate  Chaaaber.- Ar- 
langaineDt  and  Modes  of  doing  Bnainaas.— Description  of  the  Hall  oC  ReprssenU- 
tives.— Regulation  of  taking  Seato  by  Bfembera.— General  Order  and  Decomm  of 
their  Proceedings.— Great  Advantage  of  Day-sittings  over  Nigfat-Bkeetings.— Hall  sf 
the  Soprame  Court  of  Justice.— Library  of  the  Capitol,  History  and  Present  Condi- 
tioo.— The  President's  House,  Size,  Style,  and  Character.— Public  Offices  of  Oor- 
eminent  near  the  Preaident'a.- State  Depaitment— Origina)  Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendedce.— War  Department— Portraits  of  Indian  Chiett.— Treasury  Department. 
—Standard  WeighU  and  Measures.— Arsenal— Navy-yard,  and  General  Postoffice. 
—Indian  Department— band  Department— Patent  Office.— DestroctioD  of  Models 
and  Records.- Places  of  Public  Worship  in  Washington.— Anecdote  of  the  Congies- 
sional  Chaplains.— Colleges,  Banka,  Hotela,  and  Boarding-houses.— Theatres.— Mr. 
Forrest,  the  American  Actor.— Anecdote  of  Southern  Sensitivenees  on  Slavery.— 
Play  of  Othello  and  of  the  Gladiator  Proacribed.-^zclo8ion  of  Coloured  PeisoDs 
irom  the  Representations.— Private  Buildings  of  the  City,  Style  and  Character.— 
Population  ot  Washington.— City  Government— Revenue,  Taxes,  licenses,  Debt» 
ana  Appropriation.— Regulations  respecting  the  Coloured  Population.- RestrictioBS 
as  to  the  neigfats  of  Houses  in  Boilaxng. 

The  history  of  the  City  of  Washington  is  so  recent  that  it 
may  be  very  briefly  told.  In  the  year  1790,  when  General 
Washington  was  president  of  the  United  States,  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  fixing  the  seat  of  government,  which 
was  then  at  Philadelphia,  at  some  central  position,  so  as  to 
be  equally  accessible  to  the  members  of  Congress  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  This  design  was  imbodied  in 
a  bill,  which  originated  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  June, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  president  on  the 
16th  of  Jtily  following.  The  votes  taken  on  this  occasiony 
however,  were  not  unanimous ;  the  division  in  the  Senate 
being  fourteen  to  twelve,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thirty-two  to  twenty-nine.  This  bill  authorized  the 
setting  apart  of  a  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
on  each  side  the  River  Potomac,  to  be  taken  with  consent 
from  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  between  which 
the  Potomac  was  the  then  existing  boundary-line,  to  be  call* 
ed  "  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  to  be  made  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  government.  Such  a  territory  having  been 
marked  out  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purposci 
and  the  arrangements  with  the  two  states  from  which  it 
was  taken  being  satisfactorily  completed,  the  district  was 
formally  recognised  by  law,  and  made  subject  to  the  exclu* 
sive  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
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General  Washiiigtoii  next  planned  and  demgned  the  city 
which  was  to  bear  his  name  m  the  legislative  capital  of  the 
Union  ;  and  in  1793  the  Capitol,  or  great  hall  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  was  commenced.  In 
1800,  the  seat  of  goyernment  was  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Washington,  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams, 
sinee  which  it  has  always  continued  here  without  interrup- 
tion* 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  well  chosen,  lying  as  it  does 
between  the  main  stream  of  the  River  Potomac,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  River 
Anacosta,  sometimes  called  the  Eastern  Branch,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  southeast ;  while  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Potomac,  after  the»  junction  of  these  two  riv- 
ers, flows  onward  beyond  it  to  the  south,  till,  after  a  navi- 
gible  course  of  about  eighty  miles,  it  empties  itself  into  the 
hesapeake,  and  thus  communicates  readily  with  the  sea. 

The  city  is  mapped  out  upon  an  extensive  scale,  being 
about  fourteen  English  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  ir- 
regular shape,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square,  about  five 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  four  miles  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  plan  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  sym- 
metry as  those  of  many  American  cities ;  for,  thonfi[h  there 
are  three  great  avenues  running  the  whole  length  of  Wash- 
ington from  east  to  west,  each,  therefore,  nearly  five  miles 
long  and  150  feet  broad,  and  these,  again,  are  crossed  by 
four  similar  avenues  at  right  angles  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  yet  these  are  intersected  by  so  many  diagonal 
lines,  and  the  smaller  streets  are  made  to  run  at  angles  so 
oblique  to  the  general  design,  that,  amid  much  that  is  straight 
and  regular,  there  is  also  much  that  is  crooked  and  oonfusedt 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  city,  however,  is  this,  that 
very  few  portions  of  it  are  built  up  in  continuity ;  the 
dwellings  are  so  scattered  over  it  in  detached  groups,  frag* 
ments  of  streets,  and  isolated  buildings,  that  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  town  rising  into  existence,  but  gradually 
arrested  in  its  progress,  and  now  stationary  in  its  condition. 
The  Capitol,  which  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plan,  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
and  if  measures  had  been  taken,  when  this  edifice  was 
erected,  to  let  off  only  those  lots  of  land  which  were  aroimd 
the  Capitol,  so  as  to  confine  the  buildings  to  its  inmiediate 
vicinity  before  any  others  were  erected  beyond  it,  and  thus 
progressively  to  have  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  extrem* 
ities,  it  would  even, now  have  been  a  handsome  city.    But, 
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from  the  distant  lots  of  land  having  been  scM  as  freely  as 
those  near  the  centre,  the  purchasers  have  built  up  their 
mansions  and  planted  their  gardens  around  the  extremities, 
so  that  Washington  has  been  truly  called  "a  city  of  magnifi- 
cent distances;"  and  it  might  have  been  added,  "with  bar- 
ren tracts  and  swampy  morasses  between  them." 

The  public  buildings  of  Washington  form  its  only  orna- 
ment, and  without  these  the  aspect  of  the  city  would  be 
mean  in  the  extreme.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  buildings  is  the  Capitol,  the  edifice  expressly  erected 


to  contain  the  halls  of  legislature  for  the  general  Congress, 
of  the  United  States.  Its  situation  is  admirably  chosen,  be- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  rising  groimd  which  overlooks  the 
city  to  the  west  and  northwest,  while  on  the  east  and  south- 
east it  is  on  a  level  with  the  general  soil.  The  building  is 
so  placed  as  to  have  its  principal  front  to  the  east,  where  it 
is  seen  on  the  same  level  as  the  other  buildings  east  of  it. 
The  other  front  is  to  the  west,  and  overlooks  the  western 
portion  of  the  city  below  it,  the  slope  of  the  western  decliv- 
ity being  ornamented  with  terraces,  walks,  and  shrubbery. 
The  area  of  the  public  grounds  thus  laid  out,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  or  nearly  so,  the  Capitol  stands,  is  about  thirty 
acres ;  the  whole  of  this  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  stone, 
with  good  iron  railings,  and  entered  by  well-built  gateways, 
opposite  to  the  different  avenues  leading  to  and  from  it  as  a 
general  centre. 

The  Capitol,  as  a  whole,  has  a  front  of  352  feet  towards 
the  east  and  west,  and  a  depth  of  121  feet  for  the  main  body 
of  the  building,  in  addition  to  65  feet  of  projection  for  the 
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portico  and  steps  of  the  eastern  fe^ade,  and  83  feet  for  a 
similar  projection  on  the  western  part,  making  therefore  the 
whole  length  of  the  facade  352  feet,  and  the  whole  breadth 
269  feet,  covering  nearly  an  acre  and  three  quarters  of 
ground.  The  height  of  the  two  wings  to  the  balustrades 
of  their  respective  lanterns  or  dome-Ughts,  is  70  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  centre  to  the  sununit  of  the  great  dome  is 
145  feet.  The  dimensions  are  therefore  on  a  grand  scale^ 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  harmonious  and  imposing* 
At  the  first  view,  the  central  dome  looks  too  massive  and 
heavy,  and  seems  to  want  the  relief  of  a  more  spiral  termi- 
nation or  a  surmounting  statue  ;  but  more  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  pile  from  different  points  of  view  and  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  day,  especially  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  recon- 
ciles the  eye  to  the  present  proportions,  which  harmonize 
well  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  produce  a  grave  and 
imposing  effect  as  a  whole. 

The  east  front  is  chaste  and  beautiful.     After  passing 
over  a  lawn,  Within  the  iron  railings  that  enclose  the  publio 


grounds,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  sweeping  carriage-road, 
you  advance  up  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  thirty-six  in  number, 
and  extending  over  a  breadth  of  about  forty  feet.  This 
brings  you  on  a  level  with  the  central  floor  of  the  building, 
the  one  below  being  occupied  with  public  offices,  and  the 
one  above  in  each  wing  with  committee-rooms  belonging  to 
the  two  houses  of  Congress.  The  portico  on  which  you  now 
stand  is  formed  of  twenty-four  Corinthian  columns,  well  ex- 
ecuted and  of  noble  dimensions,  being  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirty  feet  in  height.     In  the  pediment  is  a  fine  sculp*. 
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tnred  group,  ooliqiXMwd  of  the  Genius  of  America  8ui>ported 
by  figures  of  Hope  and  Justice,  and  surrpunded  with  ap- 
propriate emblems,  of  which  the  national  bird,  the  eagle,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  is  very  beautifully  executed. 
The  figures  are  colossal,  being  about  seven  feet  and  a  half 
in  hei^t.  On  the  platfonn  of  the  portico  itself  are  two  co- 
lossal statues  in  marble,  finely  executed  by  Pensico :  one 
representing  War,  in  the  figure  of  a  Roman  general  armed 
for  conflict,  and  the  other  representing  Peace,  in  a  female 
figure  holding  an  olive  branch ;  while  above  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  Washington  crowned  by  Fame.  The  entrance 
from  this  leads  into  the  Rotunda,  the  centre  of  the  whole  ed- 
ifice, which  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  dome,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  imposing,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  area  or  plat- 
form being  ninety-six  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  skylight  ninety-six  feet  also.  The  upper  in- 
terior of  the  dome  is  ornamented  with  caissons,  like  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
circular  wall  is  divided  into  compartments,  for  the  reception 
of  sculpture  and  painting  on  subjects  of  national  history. 

Of  the  sculptures  which  already  occupy  some  of  the  pan- 
els, the  following  may  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.     The  first  represents  the  well-known  incident  of  the 
humane  intervention  of  the  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas, 
daughter  of  the  chief  Powhatan,  to  save  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith,  which  took  place  in  1606.     The  group  has  five  fig- 
ures, and  appears  to  be  well  executed  ;  the  artist  being  a  Sig- 
ner Capellano,  an  Italian,  and  pupil  of  the  great  Canova. 
The  second  piece  is  a  representation,  by  his  fellow-country- 
man and  fellow-pupil,  Causici,  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  which 
occurred  in  1620.     In  this  group  are  four  figures,  a  pilgrim, 
his  wife,  his  child,  and  an  Indian,  who,  as  the  pilgrim  steps 
from  the  boat  to  the  rock,  receives  him  kneeling,  and  pre- 
sents to  him  an  ear  of  corn.     The  third  subject  is  the  treaty 
of  William  Penn  with  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
occurred  in  1682.     In  this  group  are  three  figures  under  the 
spreading  elm-tree,  near  Philadelphia,  where  this   treaty 
was  made.     Penn  is  represented  in  the  formal  Quaker  garb 
of  that  day,  with  a  curled  wig  and  cocked  hat,  a  costume 
most  unfavourable  to  the  display  of  grace  by  the  sculptor ; 
and  the  two  others  are  Indians,  one  a  chief,  holding  the  cal- 
umet or  pipe  of  peace,  and  the  other  a  younger  Indian  of 
the  same  tribe,  who  was  a  party  to  the  treaty.     This  was 
executed  by  a  French  artist,  Mons.  Gevelot.     The  last  sub- 
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ject  in  poiikt  of  date  is  a  coiifliet  between  Daniel  Bo«i,  the 
celebrated  Ameriean  backwoodsman,  one  of  the  early  pio* 
neers  or  settlers  in  the  Western  wilds^  who  made  a  most  in- 
trepid defence,  single-handed,  against  the  attack  of  some 
hostile  Indians  in  1773.  The  space  being  extremely  con- 
tracted for  this  representation,  the  figure  of  the  dead  Indian 
is  placed  coiled  up  and  contracted  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
two  other  figures  of  the  group,  who  are  standing  on  it 
while  they  are  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

It  is  said  that  an  Indian  chief,  forming  one  of  the  numer- 
ous deputations  from  the  tribes  that  visit  this  city  every 
year  on  some  business  connected  with  their  settlements,  on 
visiting  the  Capitol,  was  much  struck  with  these  sculptures 
in  the  Rotunda,  and  observed  that  they  represented  in  suc- 
cession but  too  faithful  a  history  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
white  men  with  the  red,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Con- 
tinent by  Europeans  up  to  the  present  hour.  ^^  In  the  first 
piece  of  sculpture,"  said  he,  '^  you  see  an  Indian  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  in  the  South,  interceding  for,  and  effect-* 
nally  preserving,  a  white  man's  life.  In  the  second  picture 
you  see  the  Indian  of  the  North  giving  a  welcome  reception 
to  the  pilgrim-father  on  his  coast,  and  presenting  him  with 
com  for  his  subsistence.  In  the  third  you  see  the  Indian 
of  the  Eastern  shore  giving  up  his  land  by  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  the  white  man  got  a 
firm  footing  on  his  territory.  And  in  the  last  picture  you 
see  the  backwoodsman  encroaching  upon  our  most  distant 
hunting-grounds  in  the  Far  West,  and,  after  shooting  down 
the  Indian  who  is  beneath  his  feet,  giving  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  actual  condition  of  his  whole  race,  by  scarcely  leaving 
him  soil  enough  to  die  upon !" 

This  Indian  version  is  unhappily  but  too  true,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  almost  all  the  intelligent  and  humane 
among  the  whites  themselves,  who  frankly  express  their  own 
unbiased  opinions  on  the  subject. 

In  the  centres  of  the  wreaths  and  festoons  in  the  other 
panels  devoted  to  sculpture  are  medallion  portraits  of  Co- 
lumbus, Raleigh,  La  Sale,  and  Cabot,  the  great  navigators 
of  early  days,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  the  various  portions  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Of  the  larger  panels,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  historical 
paintings,  some  are  ahready  filled  by  large  and  excellent  pic- 
tinres,  executed  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  who  is  still  alive,  and  whom  I  saw* 
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in  NewwYork,  tboiigli  he  Beanred  as  an  aiddeeamp  of  G^i- 
eral  Wasiiington  in  1775.  The  first  of  these  pictures  repre- 
sents the  Declaration  of  Independencei  as  signed  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776.  The  picture  is  very  large,  about  15  feet  by 
10.  It  is  full  of  figures,  not  less  than  fifty,  and  the  whole 
of  them  are  portraits  of  the  actual  signers  of  that  celebrated 
document,  in  the  costume  of  the  day ;  while  the  picture  gives 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  room  in  which  the  signatures 
were  affixed.  The  figures  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Hancock,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  are  readily 
recognised ;  as  an  historical  picture  it  is  a  fine  compoeitioiif 
and  one  of  the  most  appropriate  for  the  place  it  occupies. 
The  second  picture  represents  the  surrender  of  the  British 
troops  under  General  Burgoyne,  to  the  American  Bevc^u- 
tionists  under  conunand  of  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga,  in 
October,  1777.  The  figures  are  in  the  military  costume 
worn  by  the  respective  armies  at  the  time ;  and  the  bodies 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  general's  tent,  the  tender  of  the 
officer's  sword,  and  the  other  incidents  of  the  piece,  are  all 
well  told.  The  third  picture  represents  the  siurender  of  the 
British  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  took  place  at 
Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  in  October,  1781,  to  the  united  forces 
of  America  and  France ;  the  first  commanded  by  General 
Washington,  the  second  by  General  Bochambeau.  In  this^ 
also,  faithful  portraits  of  the  principal  officers  of  each  army 
are  introduced ;  while  the  variety  of  the  military  dresses  and 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  figures  make  it  an  interesting 
composition.  The  last  picture  of  the  series  represents  the 
resignation  of  his  military  commission,  as  commander^in» 
chief  of  the  American  army,  by  General  Washington,  which 
took  place  at  Annapolis  on  the  23d  of  December,  1783, 
where  the  Congress  was  then  sitting.  This  appeared  to  me 
the  most  interesting  picture  of  the  whole,  as  well  from  the 
moral  dignity  of  the  subject — ^the  voluntary  resignation  of 
power  at  the  period  of  its  highest  popularity — as  from  the 
admirable  treatment  of  it  by  the  artist.  All  these  pictures 
are  the  same  size,  about  15  feet  by  10,  and  several  vacant 
paneb  of  the  same  dimensions  yet  remain  to  be  filled  up. 
If  these  shall  be  occupied  with  pictures  as  interesting  in 
their  subjects,  and  as  well  executed  in  their  details,  as  those 
described,  the^  will  do  honour  to  the  national  taste. 

Leading  off  from  this  Rotunda  are  passages  on  the  north 
and  south  to  the  Senate  and  the  Hall  of  Representatives ; 
the  passages  on  the  east  and  west  being  the  respective  et^ 
^trances  by  these  fronts  to  the  building.    The  Senate  Cham* 
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ter  k  in  the  north  wing,  and  is  the  smattest  of  the  two.  It 
is  semicircular  in  shape,  is  75  feet  in  breadth  for  the  radius 
i)(  the  semicircle,  and  about  35  feet  in  depth  from  the  centra 
of  the  radius  to  the  extreme  projection  of  the  curve.  Its 
hfeight  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceiling  is  45 
feet.  The  President  of  the  Senate  occupies  an  elevated 
ehair  in  the  centre  of  the  radius  line,  with  his  face  towards 
the  semicircle;  and  beneath  him,  at  a  semicircular  desk, 
elevated  from  the  floor,  sit  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
his  assistants.  Before  and  beyond  these,  the  senAors,  62  in 
mnnber,  are  arranged  in  these  semicircular  rows,  each  rece* 
ding  behind,  and  rising  a  little  above  the  preceding  one. 
Bach  senator  has  a  commodious  arm-chair  for  his  seat,  and 
before  him  is  a  mahogany  desk,  furnished  with  a  deep  recep* 
tacle  for  printed  papeis  below,  and  all  the  requisite  conve* 
ttiences  for  writing  above.  Each  desk  is  separated  from  the 
one  nearest  to  it  by  a  distance  of  at  least  two  feet,  so  that, 
besides  the  great  central  passage  through  the  semicircle,  the 
Benators  can  pass  easily  between  the  desks,  and  there  is  thus 
ample  space  for  ventilation  as  well  as  comfort. 

Of  these  three  semicircular  rows  of  seats  and  desks  there 
are  fourteen  in  the  front  row^  eighteen  in  the  central,  and 
twenty  in  the  outer  one.  Behind  the  outer  room,  and  sep« 
arated  from  it  by  a  semicircular  screen  of  about  three  feet  in 
height,  is  a  commodious  range  of  sofas  along  the  semicircu- 
lar wall ;  these  are  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
visiters  who  have  the  privUege  of  the  entriej  including  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  heads  of  public  de« 
pertmiHits,  foreign  ministers,  and  members  of  the  legisla* 
tures  of  foreign  countries ;  and  this  space  will  accommodate 
nearly  one  hundred  persons.  Behind  the  president's  chair 
is  an  open  corridor  or  loggia,  about  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
ten  in  breadth,  which  is  ^so  accessible  to  all  the  classes  na- 
med above ;  and  this  will  accommodate  fifty  seated,  or  one 
hundred  standing,  at  least. 

This  corridor  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  a  colonnade  of  very  beautiful  pillars,  formed 
of  a  highly-variegated  and  richly-coloured  breccia,  found  on 
tfie  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  called,  from  this,  Potomac 
marbkb  These  columns  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  are 
crowned  with  white  marble  capitals,  after  those  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias.  They  stq>port  a  straight  gallery 
above  the  corridor,  which  is  appropriated  to  strangers,  and 
which  will  accommodate  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  per* 
who  look  down  from  thence  towards  the  senators, 
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seated  in  front  of  the  president's  chair.  Armmd  the  semi- 
circular  wall,  and  above  the  space  named  before  as  appro- 
priated for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  enirie  be- 
hind the  senators,  is  anodier  and  more  uparions  ({allery  for 
strangers,  which  is  supported  by  small  oast*iroii  piiJars  froAi 
the  floor,  and  which  will  hold  from  two  hundred  to  two  hon* 
dred  and  fifty  persons  more ;  so  that,  thou^  the  senators  ar^ 
only  fifty-two  in  number,  there  is  aooomniodation  in  Abe  cor- 
ridors below  and  galleries  above  for  at  least  four  hundred 
spectators  and  auditors ;  and  as  no  written  orders  are  neoes- 

.  sary  for  admission  into  these,  it  often  hi^pens,  on  attractive 
occasions,  that  the  full  number  I  have  mentioned  are  actn* 

'  ally  present  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  the  debates. 
The  walls  are  lined  all  around  with  plaited  draperies  of  a 
stone-coloured  and  figured  damask,^  between  pilasters  of 
Potomac  marble,  and  the  draperies  of  the  galleries  and 
windows  above  are  of  crimson  damask,  tastefully  arranged« 
Over  the  chair  of  the  president  is  a  fine  portrait  of  G^eneral 
Washington,  and  the  semi-domed  roof  or  ceiling  is  richly 
ornamented  with  square  caissons,  in  full  and  florid  style  oif 
stucco ;  while  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  suqpemled  a 
large  ormolu  chandelier,  the  whole  producing  a  chastened 
richness  of  effect,  well  comporting  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Senate  Chamber ;  and  the  imfHression  created  by  the  build- 
ing and  its  accompaniments  appears  to  be  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  members  and  visiters. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives,  which  is  in  die  southern 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  differs  but  little,  exc^t  in  size,  frcmi 
the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  of  the  same  semicircular  form, 
but  is  larger :  the  radius  line  of  the  semicircle  being  96  feet, 
the  extreme  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  about  50,  and 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  part  of  the  ceiling  60  feet. 

The  hall  is  surrounded  by  twenty-four  columns  of  the 
variegated  breccia  or  Potomac  marble,  crowned,  like  those 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  capitals  of  white  marble,  carved 
after  a  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order  found  at  Athens. 
These  columns  support  a  gallery,  which  runs  around  the 
entire  hall,  one  portion  being  straight,  as  running  vrith  the 
radius  line  of  the  semicircle,  and  this  is  usually  devoted  to 
ladies;  while  the  other  is  semicircular,  encompassing  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  space,  and  this  is  usually  occupied 
by  gentlemen;  both  galleries  being  supposed  capable  of 
containing  together  at  least  six  hundred  persons.  To  tiiese 
galleries  strangers  are  admitted  without  the  least  restraint, 
as  in  the  Senate,  while  in  the  corridors  and  recesses  below 
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there  is  room  f<x  another  two  hundred  at  least,  who  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  etUr^  on  the  floor.  Here  the 
speaker  of  the  House  is  seated  on  an  elevated  chair,  and 
beneath  him  in  front,  a  few  feet  above  the  floori  are  the 
filerks  and  assistants,  with  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Fronting 
these*  are  the  seats  and  desks  of  the  members,  arranged  in 
semiciroular  rows,  each  receding  behind,  and  gently  rising 
abave  the  one  in  front  of  it.  As,  however,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members  to  accommodaten^  greater  com- 
pactness is  requittte ;  the  desks  are  therefore  here  arranged 
m  lengths  sufficient  to  admit  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
five  members  sitting  at  one,  leaving  a  separate  compartment 
and  separate  chair  for  each  member.  The  sculptured  dec- 
orations, the  domed  ceiling,  and  the  draperies,  are  all  in 
keeping  with  each  other ;  and  the  full-length  portraits  of 
Gener^  Washington  on  the  one  side,  and  General  Lafiay- 
ette  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  are  striking  and  appropri- 
ate ejects  of  veneration  and  regard  to  the  .American  people. 
As  none  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are  permitted  to  hold  a 
seat  in  either  house,  and  no  persons  holding  any  office  under 
the  government  are  admitted  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  there  is  no  place  corresponding  to  our  treasury 
bench,  either  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives; 
tieither  is  there  any  ministerial  or  opposition  side  of  the 
bouse,  as  the  members  of  both  parties  sit  indiscriminately 
mki§^ed  with  each  other.  .  The  itde  respecting  the  occupa* 
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tion  of  seats  I  learned  to  be  tins.  At  the  begimung  of  a 
new  Congress,  as  soon  as  the  respective  members  are  elee^ 
ed,  those  who  live  near  to  Washington,  or  those  who,  Ifving 
more  distant,  endeavour  to  get  to  Washington  a  few  days 
before  the  session  opens,  repair  to  the  Hoose,  and  take  such 
desks  as  they  may  prefer,  if  not  previously  appropriated. 
Here  they  inscribe  their  own  name  on  a  small  tablet  of 
ivory,  let  into  each  desk  for  the  purpose  ;  and  this  secured 
it  to  them,  as  their  personal  seat,  during  all  the  sesskm. 
Any  one  desiring,  however,  to  occupy  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
a  motion  which  requires  to  be  introduced  by  a  long  speech, 
may  readily  obtain  the  use  of  any  member's  seat  for  that 
particular  occasion,  and  therefore  no  difficulties  about  seats 
ever  oc«ur.  The  acconmiodation  for  reporters  is  ample  and 
excellent ;  and  in  each  house  there  are  a  number  of  ines* 
sengers,  generally  youths  from  ten  to  fourteen,  who  convey 
papers  or  notes,  bring  water  to  those  who  are  speaking,  and 
carry  messages  from  one  member  to  the  other;  but  the 
floors  of  bbtli  houses  being  well  carpeted  throughout,  not 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  the  least  percqptible  noise  is 
made  by  their  movements. 

The  order  of  proceedings  in  both  houses  is,  in  its  most 
essential  parts,  like  that  foUowed  in  England ;  but  there  be- 
ing much  fewer  members  and  much  less  business  to  do,  as 
the  separate  State  Legislatures  transact  all  their  local  afEain, 
and  leave  to  Congress  only  the  general  businessof  the  whoki 
there  is  muci  more  order  and  decorum  in  their  oondmst* 
The  president  or  speaker  of  each  house  sits  without  wig  ot 
gown,  and  the  clerks  and  officers  are  equally  without  any 
distinguishing  dress.  No  cries  of  <^  hear,  hear,''  or  cheers, 
whether  ironical  or  otherwise,  are  ever  heard ;  no  coughing, 
or  exclamations  of  '<  oh,  oh,"  or  cries  of  '<  question,  quea* 
tion,"  <<  divide,  divide,"  disturb  the  gravity  of  their  debates ; 
and  one  chief  cause  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  their  hours  of 
doing  business  are  more  rational,  as  they  sit  by  day,  and  not 
by  night,  as  in  England.  The  members  of  conunittees  attend 
their  respective  committee-rooms  at  ten  in  the  forenoon ;  at 
twelve  both  houses  meet  for  business ;  and  though  a  clear 
majority  of  each  house  is  requisite  to  form  a  quorum,  this 
is  rarely  or  never  wanting ;  while  in  England,  where  forty 
members,  or  one  sixteenth  only  of  the  whole  number,  are 
sufficient  to  form  a  quorum,  the  House  is  often  not  farmed 
at  all  at  four  o'clock,  or  <<  counted  out"  at  seven  o'clock,  be- 
cause even  this  small  number  of  the  people's  representatives 
cannot  be  got  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  their  constituents. 
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-  The  membeni  continue  to  nt,  ordiaarUy,  from  twelve  to 
four,  and  on  particular  occasions  only  extend  their  sittings 
to  fite  or  six  o'clock,  adjourning  always  before  dinner,  ex- 
cept when  the  pressul^e  of  business  towards  the  end  of  the 
session  compels,  for  a  riiort  period,  a  few  evening  sittings ; 
but  these  are  rare,  and  not  long  protracted.  These  early 
hours  and  comparatively  short  sittings  are,  no  doubt,  highly 
favourable  to  order  and  decorum ;  and  if  ever  the  time  shall 
arrive  in  England  when  diurnal  sittings  shall  be  substituted 
for  nocturnal  ones,  this  change  alone  would  effect  a  great 
reformation  in  the  tone  and  temper  with  which  the  debates 
would  be  conducted.  If  to  this  should  be  added  a  transfer 
of  all  the  local  business  to  the  counties,  a  reduction  of  the 
nmnber  of  members,  and  ti  limitation  to  the  length  of  the 
speeches,  nearly  all  the  causes  of  those  violent  ebullitions  . 
which  disgrace  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  be  re* 
moved.  Of  the  principal  orators  in  each  house,  and  their 
atyle  of  speaking,  I  shall  offer  an  opinion  at  some  future 
time. 

-  In  the  basement  story  of  the  Capitol  is  a  circular  crypt^ 
oceupying  the  centre,  where  forty  pillars  support  the  grooved 
arches  that  sustain  the  whole  floor  of  the  Rotunda  above. 
Another  portion  of  this  basement  is  occupied  as  the  Supreme 
•Court  of  die  United  States,  wh^e  the  chief  justice,  with  six 
«ssociftte  judges,  sit  to  hear  appeals  from  the  circuits  and 
other  courts  of  the  different  states  in  the  Union,  and  to  try 
such  causes  as  fall  within  the  limits  of  their  original  jurisdic* 
tion.  This  room  is  beautifully  adapted  for^the  purpose  to 
^ich  it  is  applied,  being  well  lighted,  remarkably  quiet,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  requisite  accommodation  for  the  judges^ 
eounsel,  and  auditors. 

The  library  of  the  Capitol  is  a  fine  apartment,  about  92 
feet  in  length,  34  feet  in  breadth,  and  36  feet  high.  It  is 
well  furnished,  not  only  with  volumes  of  all  the  public  doc- 
uments and  proceedings  of  Congress,  but  with  books  in  gen- 
eral literature,  for  the  purchase  of  which  an  annual  sum  is 
voted  by  Congress,  averaging  about  5000  dollars  a  year,  and 
this  is  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of  a  library  com- 
mittee, composed  of  members  of  both  houses.  The  library 
already  contains  about  25,000  volumes,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure, judiciously  directed,  will  progressively  increase 
it,  so  that  time  alone  is  wanting  to  make  it  a  valimble  na- 
tional collection.  The  first  Congressional  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  3000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  when,  with  a  ferocity  more  charw 
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iu^terisfic  of  barbarians  than  of  ciriliBed  wamersi  tbey  set 
fire  to  the  Capitol,  and  deetrojed  the  library  and  many  of  the 
most  raluable  of  the  public  records.  On  the  occurrence  of 
this  calamity,  the  ex-president,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
then  alive,  made  an  offer  of  his  valuable  private  collection  of 
books  to  Congress  as  the  foimdation  of  a  new  library  for  the 
Capitol.  These  were  accepted,  and  have  been  since  grad- 
ually augmented  by  the  approjnriations  and  purchases  re* 
fbrred  to,  till  they  have  arrived  at  their  present  number ; 
and  as  access  to  the  library  is  just  as  free  from  all  restraint 
as  access  to  the  halls  of  Congress  in  the  galleries  set  iqpart 
for  strangers,  or  to  the  president's  lev6es  and  drawing-rooms, 
BO  this  library  is  a  very  valuable  resource,  both  to  residents 
and  visiters  at  the  city.  If  our  English  authorities  could  but 
learn  the  important  truth,  that  freedom  of  access  to  public 
institutions  is  not  necessarily  -attended  with  rudeness  of  be* 
haviour  or  injury  to  their  contents,  a  vast  benefit  and  a  moat 
softening  and  refining  influence  would  be  obtained  for  the 
British  population,  by  familiarizing  them,  through  the  otie- 
dium  of  such  institutions,  with  the  pleasures  of  literature, 
science,  and  art;  and  the  whole  nation,  nay,  the  whole 
world,  would  be  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  the 
change. 

The  president's  house,  which  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
Capitol  among  the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  is  sitoa* 
ted  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  edifice, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  of  which 
these  two  buildings  form  the  apparent  termini  at  opposite 
points. 
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This  reaadenoe  is  aboat  the  sise  and  diaracter  of  many 
of  the  countiy-aeats  of  our  middle^class  gentry,  b^rcmets, 
esquires,  and  wealthy  coininoners,  who  live  in  a  comfortable 
but  unostentatious  style.  It  has  170  feet  of  front,  and  is  8$ 
feet  deep,  with  a  good  Ionic  portico,  a  sweeping  carriage- 
road  up  to  the  entrance,  and  a  small  lawn  railed  in  before 
it,  while  behind  is  a  semicircular  projection  and  portiooy 
which  looks  out  on  the  River  Potomac  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Virginia.  The  rooms  of  reception,  and  those  for 
the' president's  personal  acconunodation,  are  moderate  in 
size  and  simple  in  decoration.  The  largest  apartment  ia 
the  whole  building  is  that  called  the  East  Boom,  which  is 
80  feet  by  40,  and  22  feet  high ;  and  as  this  is  used  for  the 
general  promenade  of  the  visiters  on  public  occasions,  it  is 
not  at  all  too  spacious  for  the  company. 

The  public  offices  of  the  government  are  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  president's  dwelling*  They 
include  the  department  of  state,  the  war-office,  the  treasury^ 
and  similar  establishments.  These  are  all  spacious,  neat, 
and  well-built  edifices,  suitably  adapted  to  their  respective 
purposes,  but  with  nothing  superfluous.  As  each  occupies 
the  centre  of  an  open  piece  of  ground,  with  lawn  in  firooi, 
railed  off  on  all  sides,  they  have  a  commanding  i^peaxanoe, 
horn  the  ample  space  and  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

In  the  state  department  we  were  shown,  carefully  pre^ 
s^ved  in  a  glass  case,  with  folding  doors,  the  original  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  with  all  the  autograph  signatures; 
and  above  it,  the  first  commission  of  Genersd  Washington 
as  comnu^nder-in-chief  of  the  American  forces,  signed  by 
John  Hancock,  which  Washington,  after  the  close  of  h^ 
military  career,  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Congress  at 
Annapolis.  In  the  same  room  were  original  treaties,  bear- 
ing the  autograph  signatures  of  George  III.  and  George 
IV.  of  England,  Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon  of  France, 
Prince  Charles  John  (Bernadotte)  of  Sweden,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  with  s  very  recent  .one, 
in  Arabic,  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople ;  and,  added  to 
all  these,  a  lithographic  fac-simile  of  tHe  Magna  Charta  of 
King  John,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 
Here  also  are  kept  the  various  presents  made  by  foreign 
courts  and  potentates  to  American  ministers  or  other  public 
officers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  retain  such  presents  as 
personal  gifts,  lest  it  might  open  the  door  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  but  are  bound  to  forward  them  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  where  they  are  preserved  as  national  {^oper- 
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if.  Among  ^606  were  DBnneciUhUade  swords,  .Cadunere 
ehawls,  a  diamond  snuffbox,  and  other  valuable  gifts. 

In  the  war  department  we  saw  a  large  collection  of  the 
portraits  of  Indian  chiefs,  who  from  time  to  time  had  wil)ed 
Washington  at  the  head  of  depatati(N)8 ;  and  in  the  treasory 
department  the  original  standards  of  the  weights  and  meas* 
inres  fixed  by  Congress  for  use  in  all  the  States. 

There  is  an  arsenal  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 
on  the  point  of  confluence  between  the  Potomac  and  Ana* 
eosta,  occupying  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  in  which 
is  a  repository  of  arms,  a  collection  of  materials  for  their  man* 
vfacture,  a  magazine  and  laboratories,  a  model*offioe  for 
patterns  of  all  improvements  in  military  weapons  or  engines, 
a  foundry,  and  a  steam-engine  of  twelve  horse  power.  The 
average  number  of  workmen  constantly  employed  here  is 
about  a  hundred.  The  stores  comprehend  about  800  pieces 
of  cannon  of  large  calibre,  and  about  40,000  stand  of  arms, 
with  requisite  acoonmiodation  in  quarters  for  the  officers 
and  men. 

Theie  is  also  an  excellent  navy-yard,  which  is  seated  on 
tiie  Anacosta,  a  little  above  the  point  of  land  where  it  meets 
the  Potomac,  and  where  the  arsenal  is  planted.  This  yard 
ooeupies  about  thirty  acres  of  area  in  space ;  it  is  walled-m 
towards  the  land,  and  is  open  towards  the  Anacosta  River, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called  here,  the  Eastern  Branch. 
It  was  first  projected  by  President  Jefferson,  and  durmg  his 
administration  was  well  sustained.  It  is  fitted  with  every 
requisite  for  the  building,  rigging,  and  equipping  of  ships  of 
vrar  of  any  size :  the  vessels  already  built  here  are  among 
the  finest  wkich  the  navy  of  the  United  States  contains ; 
besides  several  sloops  of  war,  the  frigates  Essex,  Potoraae, 
Brandywine,  and  Columbia,  each  of  forty-four  guns,  are 
well  known ;  and  the  Columbus,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which 
was  also  built  here,  is  one  of  the  noblest  vessels  of  her  class. 

At  this  city  is  established  also  the  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Postoffice ;  the  Indian  department  for  the  adjustment 
of  Indian  treaties,  payment  of  Indian  pensions,  and  settle- 
ment of  Indian  disputes;  the  department  for  the  sale  of 
public  lands;  the  department  for  the  preservation  of  pat- 
ents ;  and  the  department  for  registering  the  copyrights  of 
authors  in  the  United  States.  The  fiist^  has  nothing  rei- 
markable  in  it,  as  the  actual  postoffice  business  of  Wash- 
ington is  far  less  in  extent  than  that  of  any  of  the  great 
commercial  cities  on  the  coast;  and  its  administraticm  is 
Tsgttkted  by  the  postmaster-general,  who  is  a  member  of 
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t&e  cabinet.  Tlie  second  oeew&OBS  Indians  to  be  c6Bti»' 
ually  coining  to  ajid  firo  from  the  interior  to  WashingtoB, 
and  returning  home;  and,  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  a 
great  deal  of  hardahip  and  injustice  to  these  helpless  tribes 
fpeB  unredressed.  The  department  for  the  sale  of  the  pub^ 
lie  lands  is  repuled  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  jobbing  and 
corrupt  patronage,  of  which  so  many  proofs  were  given  to 
me  as  to  remove  all  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  fact* 
The  millions  of  acres  yet  for  sale,  the  number  of  land-offih 
ces  opened  and  land-agents  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Western  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to  con« 
stant  publicity  the  multiplied  transactions  of  purchase  and 
sale  which  are  continually  occurring,  open  a  wide  field  for 
corrupt  practices*  The  patent-office  was  a  most  Taluable 
and  interesting  repository  of  all  the  ingenious  inventions  of 
the  country  for  which  patents  had  been  granted,  and  of 
which  the  models  and  specifications  were  here  preserved.* 
The  reason  why  this  office  is  no  long'er  wiM.  it  was,  is,  that 
in  the  Vandal  attack  of  the  English  upon  Washington  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  they  not  only  burned  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol,  destroyed  the  library  of  the  Congress,> 
and  set  fire  to  the  president's  dwelling,  but  they  burned 
down  the  patent-office,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  valuable  hooks  and  records  lost,  there  were  consignea 
to  the  flames  upward  of  10,009  various  inventions,  with  the 
naodels  and  drawings  belonging  to  them,  as  well  as  the  eor^ 
respondence  of  the  accomphshed  Dr.  Thornton,  the  director 
of  this  department,  with  the  roost  celebrated  of  the  scientific 
men  of  America  and  Europe,  for  %  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years*  Well  may  the  name  of  ^'  Englishman''  sound 
harshly  tu  the  ears  of  the  rising  as  well  as  of  the  departing 
generation  of  Washington,  who  have  reason  to  regard  those 
of  the  English,  at  least,  who  formed  the  destroying  arma- 
ment of  incendiaries  that  laid  their  public  buildings  in  ashes 
as  a  set  of  ruthless  marauders,  neither  entitled  to  pity  nor  ta 
praise. 

Of  places  of  public  worship  there  are  fourteen  in  number ; 
two  Episcopalian,  three  Catholic,  three  Presbyterian,  two 
Methodist,  two  Baptist,  <me  Unitarian,  and  one  Quaker. 
Neither  of  these  is  larger  than,  will  contain  a  congregation 
of  about  a  thousand  persons,  and  most  of  them  are  smaller 
than  this.  They  are  all  served  by  able  and  zealous  minis- 
ters, and  these  live  in  great  harmony  with  each  other.  The 
Episcopal  churches  appear  to  be  most  fully  attended  by  the 
fashionable  and  official  part  of  the  population ;  but,  in  addi« 
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tm  to  tbese,  there  ia  piiUic  service  in  the  Hall  .of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  at  which  the  chaplains  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  who  are  both  Methodists,  and  obtain  their  appoint- 
.ment  by  election  of  the  members,  alternately  officiate. 

I  was  told  a  remarkable  anecdote  by  a  member  of  Cob- 
•gjteas  on  this  subject  of  alternate  duty,  which  I  had  an  op^ 
.portunity  of  testing  and  ascertaining  to  be  true.  The  hour 
fixed  by  law  and  regulation  for  the  opening  of  both  houses 
is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain 
of  each  house  to  be  in  attendance  in  his  place,  to  commence 
.the  proceedings  with  pr;ayer.  It  was  thought  by  these  gen* 
tlemen,  however,  that  a  slight  acceleration  or  retardation  <^ 
time  in  the  opening  of  the  respective  houses  would  enable 
one  of  them  to  do  the  duty  of  both  for  a  .given  period,  du^ 
ring  which  the  other  might  be  relieved  from  duty  and  enjoy 
his  holyday,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  could  return  and 
release  his  friend;  so  that  the  burden  and  the  pleasure 
might  be  alternately  the  lot  of  each  in  equal  proportions^ 
Accordingly,  the  clock  of  the  Senate  was  put  seven  min- 
utes and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  real  time,  and  the  clock 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  seven  minutes  and  a  half 
in  arrear,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  a  uniform  rate  of  fifteen 
minutes'  difference  from  each  other.  This  done,  the  one 
chaplain  performed  this  double  duty  by  first  opening  the 
Senate  with  prayer,  for  which  fifteen  minutes  was  ample 
time,  and  then,  stepping  across  the  Rotunda  into  the  other 
house,  he  there  repeated  the  same  formality,  so  that  each 
was  served  punctually  by  the  same  man,  according  to  the 
olocks  of  the  respective  houses. 

In  Washington  there  are  two  colleges  of  theological  ed- 
ucation, one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholic;  there  are  a  few 
benevolent  institutions  on  a  very  small  scale,  three  banks,  a 
.fire  insurance  company,  a  small  glass*manufactory,  five 
large  hotels,  and  a  great  number  of  boarding-houses  for 
strangers,  as  nearly  all  the  members  of  Congress  reside  in 
these  during  the  session,  and  keep  no  house-establishment.  * 
There  are  two  daily  papers,  one  in  support  of  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  the  Globe,  and  one  of  the  Whigs,  the  National  In- 
telligencer ;  two  tri- weekly,  the  Madisonian  and  the  Chron- 
icle, each  representing  a  separate  political  party ;  and  tvro 
weekly  papers,  the  Native  American,  founded  on  national 
prejudices,  and  another,  the  Huntress,  conducted  by  a  fe- 
male, sold  for  a  cent,  and  living,  like  the  slanderous  Morn* 
ing  Herald  of  New- York,  on  abuse,  ridicule,  and  private 
history  of  private  individuals.    Here  are  four  market-hoo- 
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8e«  for  proTisioiu,  a  fllate-mwrket  for  the  sale  of  liuntaa  be^ 
illgE^  a  jail,  and  two  theatres ;  the  latter  opea  only  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session. 

During  our  stay  at  Washington,  Mr.  Forrest,  the  great 
American  actor,  was  engaged  at  the  principal  theatre  ;  and, 
as  coaaeeted  with  his  performances,  some  anecdotes  came 
to  my  knowledge,  wbich,  as  they  are  strikingly  lUastratiTa 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  slave  states  on  all  matters 
touching  negroes  and  slavery,  deserve  to  be  mentioned* 
After  hui  representation  of  Othello,  the  editor  of  the  ^<  Na* 
tive  American,"  published  here,  denounced  the  play  as  oaf 
wholly  unfit  to  be  permitted  in  any  Southern  state,  where  it 
was  revolting,  as  he  thought,  to  represent  the  dark  Moor, 
Othello,  paying  his  suit  to  the  fair  Desdemona.  This  wai 
an  outrage  which  he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  e^tiij  white  men 
to  resent;  and  he  shadowed  forth  the  sort  of  resentment 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  put  in  practice,  by  saying 
that  ^^  even  if  Shakspeare,  the  writer  of  the  play,  were  to  be 
caught  in  any  Southern  state,  he  ought  to  be  ^  lynched'  (that 
is,  sunmiarily  punished  by  being  tarred  and  feathered)  for 
having  written  it !"  In  strict  harmony  with  this  sentiment 
was  the  other  incident  that  occurred.  Mr.  Forrest  had  per* 
formed  the  part  of  fipctrtauw,  in  the  play  of  die  Gladiator ; 
and  in  this  is  represented,  first,  the  sale  of  a  wife  and  child 
away  from  her  husbadd,  all  Thracian  captives,  at  which  great 
horror  is  expressed  by  the  characters  of  the  play  themselves  | 
and  next,  the  Oladiators,  who  are  all  slaves,  are  incited  by 
8partacus  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  which  they  do  suo* 
cessfully,  and  obtain  their  freedom.  On  the  day  following 
tlus,  Mr.  Forrest's  benefit  was  attended  by  the  president 
and  his  cabinet,  as  well  as  members  of  both  houses  of  Con» 
gress,  and  a  full  share  of  residents  and  strangers.  But  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  received  many  anonymous  and  threat* 
ening  letters,  warning  him  against  ever  permitting  this  play 
to  be  acted  in  Wasbungton  again ;  and  one  letter,  from  a 
member  of  Congress,  told  him  that,  if  he  dared  to  announce 
it  for  repetition,  a  card  would  be  addressed  to  the  public 
on  the  subject, -which  the  manager  would  repent.*  Such  is 
the  feverishness  of  alarm  among  a  populaticm  whose  con- 
stant objection  to  the  quiet  and  legal  emancipation  of  the 

*  Thb  matter  wu  «abseqae&tlT  compromiMd  bf  the  exclusion  of  all  the  col- 
Oared  popuiation,  whether  stave  or  tree,  from  the  theatre,  into  which  they  are  admitted 
on  ordinarv  occasions,  on  condition  of  sitting  in  a  separate  gallery,  apart  from  th» 
whitea.  CNi  thisoccaskm,  however,  they  were  not  to  be  admitted  at  all ;  and,  acconl- 
ImW,  in  Che  National  Intelligencer  of  March  15th,  over  the  announcement  of  the  pbif 
Oltbe  Gladiator  to  be  performed  that  evening,  was  placed  conspicuously  the  foUowiqg 
Kne :  *«  On  this  occMon,  the  coloiireA  penooi  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  gallery.** 
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ftbtires  iSf  that  tfiej  are  so  happy  and  contented  that  there  ia 
MO  need  of  change  !  and  that  they  are  so  satisfied  with  their 
present  condition  that  they  would  not  accept  of  their  free* 
dom  if  it  were  offered  to  ^em ! 

.  The  private  buildings  in  Wasiiington  are,  with  very  few 
•xceptions,  small  and  mean,  and  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  great  public  edifices  of  the  Capitol  and  other  structures* 
The  number  of  wooden  houses  in  the  whole  area  of  the 
csity  is  much  greater  than  those  of  brick ;  these,  too,  are  so 
ecattered  in  detached  groups  and  single  isolated  dweUmgSi 
•8  to  look  more  miserable  than  if  they  were  in  continuous 
Streets.  The  portions  of  the  city  which  are  built  up  with 
any  regularity,  such  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  most  per* 
feet  of  them  all,  have  houses  of  such  diminutive  size,  and 
auch  constantly  differing  heights,  styles,  orders,  and  descrip- 
tion, that  heterogeneonsness  is  the  rule,  and  uniformity  the 
Wception«  The  shops  are  also  small,  scantily  furnuhedi 
and  everything  seems  to  be  on  a  temporary  and  transitory 
footing. 

The  population  of  Washington  is  estimated  at  present  at 
90,000  persons,  of  whom  15,000  are  supposed  tn  be  per- 
manent residents,  and  the  remaining  5000  strangers,  visit- 
ing the  city  un  buBincem  tn  pltmmirc,  ineltnling  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  whole  of  this  populati<m  is  subject  to  the  local  juris- 
diction of  a  municipal  body,  incorporated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress as  the  Corporation  of  Washington,  with  a  mayor  and 
dklevmen,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  property  within  the 
town,  and  chosen  annually.  These  have  the  power  to  raise 
the  city  revenue  by  an  annual  assessment  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  each  householder  within  its  limits,  and 
the  fixing  a  rate  of  impost  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value ; 
in  addition  to  this,  several  occupations  are  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  a  license  for  carrying  them  on,  and  the  sale  of 
these  licenses  furnishes  another  considerable  branch  of  rev- 
enue. From  the  following  selections  from  the  abstract  of 
the  city  laws,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of 
the  whole. 

Auctioneers  must  take  out  a  license,  for  which  100  dol- 
lars are  charged,  and  security  is  required  in  5000  dollars 
for  payment  of  the  city  dues.  They  are  authorized  to 
charge  commissions  varying  from  one  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
the  corporation  is  entitled  to  receive  duties  on  such  sales 
varying  from  one  to  five  per  cent.  also.  Brick-kilns  are 
also  required  to  be  licensed,  and  all  carts  and  wagons  of 
every  kind.    For  billiard-tables^  the  cost  of  the  license  ia 
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100  dollars  ananally.  Confectioneni  only  pay  ten  dollars  ft 
year.  Taxea  are  payable  on  dogs,  two  dollars  per  aimum 
for  males,  and  five  dollars  per  annum  for  females  ;  and  any 
untaxed  or  unoollared  dog  may  be  killed  by  the  constables^ 
who  have  a  fee  of  a  dollar  for  its  burial.  No  geese  are  al« 
lowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  city,  except  in  certain  prescribed 
quarters ;  and  any  found  straying  may  be  seized  by  the  po« 
lice,  and  handed  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  poor,  on  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  cents,  about  a  shilling  English,  for 
their  delivery.  Hackney-coaches  pay  ten  dollars  a  year 
each  for  their  licenses,  and  their  fares  are  fixed  by  law. 
Tavern-keepers  pay  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  money<-chan^ 
gers  fifty  dollars.  Hawkers  and  pedlers  pay  fifty  dollars  for 
a  license  to  sell  small  wares.  Lottery-office  keepers  are 
charged  900  dollars  for  a  license,  and  pawnbrokers  SOO  d<d« 
lars.  Bread,  flour,  meat,  fish,  ooals,  and  many  other  neces- 
saries,  are  all  subject  to  assize,  regulation,  and  inspection^ 
and  everything,  afanost,  is  subjected  to  rule. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  sources  of  revenue,  the  city  is 
largely  in  debt,  the  amount  being  at  present  799,824  dol* 
kurs,  or  about  £160,000  sterling.  The  salary  of  the  mayor, 
which  is  1000  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  pay  of  all  the  al* 
dermen  and  other  officers,  is  punctually  discharged,  whether 
any  progress  be  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt  or  not; 
but  many  things  languish  for  want  of  funds.  Among  these 
are  the  street-Hghts:  gas  is  as  yet  nowhere  in  use  in  Wash- 
ington, and  oil  is  very  scantily  supplied,  as  one  of  the  recent 
publications  at  Washington  has  this  expressive  paragraph 
on  the  subject:  <^  The  mayor  is  authorized  to  have  the  streets 
and  avenues  lighted,  and  to  pap  for  the  same ;  but  poverty 
has  extinguished  the  lights  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens  are 
wont  to  cry  out,  *  Give  us  of  your  oil,  our  lamps  have  gone 
out.*  "  The  revenue  of  the  last  year,  arising  from  the  city 
assessment  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  real  and  personal  prop^ 
erty  of  the  inhabitants,  was  about  60,000  dollars ;  and  from 
the  sale  of  licenses  and  other  sources,  20,000  dollars  more; 
The  interest  payable  on  the  city  debt  was  about  60,000  doU 
hrs,  and  the  expenses  of  the  corporation  were  1^,000  dol« 
lars,  so  that  a  surplus  of  15,000  dollars  remained. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  power  of  regulating 
by  law  all  the  movements  and  intercourse  of  the  negrces  or 
blacks— or,  as  they  are  invariably  called  in  America,  <^  the 
coloured  people'' — ^whether  slaves  or  free  ;  and  some  por« 
lions  of  tte  regulations  now  in  force  on  that  subject  may 
not  be  without  their  interest  and  utility. 

If  any  free  coloured  person  is  found  playing  at  cardS| 
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dice,  or  any  other  game  of  an  **immaral  iendemeff^^  or  it 
even  present  as  one  of  the  company,  though  not  engaged  ia 
plaj^iag  himself)  he  may  be  nned  ten  dollars.  No  free 
blacks  or  mulattoes  can  have  a  dance  at  their  booses  with^ 
oat  a  special  license  from  the  mayor,  specifying  the  place 
and  time  of  meeting,  number  of  guests,  and  hour  of  breaks 
ing  up,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars.  No  oobmred  per* 
son  can  go  at  large  in  the  City  of  Washington  af^  ten 
o'clock  without  a  pass  from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Any 
free  black  found  under  this  act  refusing  or  being  unable  to 
pay,  may  be  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  six  months  for 
each  offence ;  «nd  if  any  slave  subjects  himself  to  the  same 
penalties  and  cannot  pay,  then  '^  be  or  she  may  be  senten- 
eed  to  receive  any  number  of  stripes  on  his  or  her  bare 
bade,  not  exceeding  thiny.nine !"  Such  is  the  condition  of 
these  ^^  happy  and  contented  beings,"  as  they  are  here  com- 
monly called,  '^  who  would  not,"  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  white  residents,  "  have  their  freedom  if  yon  would  of« 
fer  it  to  diem,"  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  penutted  to 

Si  into  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  to  see  the  play  of  tbe 
kdiator,  lest  ihe  revolt  of  Spartacus  and  his  feUow^staves 
against  their  Roman  masters  should  induce  them  to  foUow 
Aieir  example ! 

In  the  baildmg*regulati(ms  for  the  city  tfiere  is  a  very 
singular  condition  imposed  on  the  builders  of  booses,  ex* 
pressed  in  the  following  terms :  '*  The  walls  of  no  house  to 
be  higher  than  forty  feet  to  the  roof  in  any  part  of  the  city, 
nor  shall  any  be  lower  than  thirty-five  in  any  of  the  ave* 
Bues."  This  is  extracted  from  a  series  of  ^Uerms  Mid  con- 
ditions for  regulating  the  materials  and  manner  of  the  build- 
ings  in  the  City  of  Washington,"  bearing  date  October  17, 
1791,  and  signed  by  the  then  president,  General  Washin|^ 
ton,  as  his  own  act  and  deed.  This  maximum  height  for 
tbe  houses  may  account  for  the  stunted  and  pigmy  style  of 
buiMing  'that  is  generally  characteristic  of  tl^  city,  and 
which  looks  tbe  more  diminutive  from  the  great  width  of 
the  avenues  :  but,  though  the  maximum  has  been  rarely  ex- 
seeded,  the  minimum  is  constantly  violated,  as  there  are 
many  small  wooden  houses  not  twenty  feet  high  in  different 
pairts  of  the  town ;  and  in  passing  through  the  principal  av- 
enues, which  were  originally  intended,  no  doubt,  to  look 
imposing,  the  lover  of  uniformity  and  good  taste  is  p^petiih 
ally  shocked  by  the  succession  of  a  dozen  buildings  on  each 
mde,  following  in  ^^most  admired  disorder,"  no  two  of  wbiok 
are  alike  in  height,  in  breadth,  in  design,  in  style,  or  in  di* 
meaaions. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

IKvertitir  of  Charaeter  in  the  Pbpalttioii.— Proportioii  of  the  black  to  white  IiihiUtiii(e» 
—ReaMflnta,  If  embei%  Straogera,  and  Viaiteia.— Membeza  of  the  Senate*  Appear- 
ance, Mannera.— Great  Speachea  of  Mr.  Calhonn,  Claj,  and  Preaton.— Opiniona  o^ 
the  Newapapeta  on  tbaae  JBfforta.— Two  Daya*  Speech  of  Mr.  Webater  on  the  TVaaa^ 
vry  Bill.— Opiniona  of  the  Preaa  on  thia  great  Speech.— Opiniona  of  Mr.  Webater'a 
great  Speech.— Anecdote  of  Mr.  Webater'a  Phyaiognomy.— Anecdote  of  Genera! 
WaabingtoB'a  Tamper.— Character  of  the  Hooae  of  Repraaantativea.— Renaifcabto 
Membera.— John  Qoincy  Adama.— Quorum  of  the  Honaea.— No  counting  out— Pub- 
lie  Fonerala  of  the  Membera  of  Congreas.— Specimen  of  an  Oration  on  auch  Occa- 
aiona.— Pay  of  the  Membera.— Privilege  of  franking.— State  of  the  general  and  Sulk' 
tooable  Society  at  Washington.— Madame  Caradori  Allan'a  Concert.— Anecdote  of 
Mr.  Wood.— Hotela  of  Waabington.—Boanling-honaaa.— Inferiority  of  both  to  thoae 
of  New-York.— Doaieaiie  Attendanta.— Style  of  Apaitnenta.— Manner  of  living.-^ 
Horry  at  Meek.— Inattention  to  Comfort— Coaraeneaa  of  Fare.— Coldneaa  and  Self- 
iriineaa  df  MaDnera. 

Tbb  popnlatioii  of  Washixigton  is  of  a  more  motley  com* 
plexioa  than  that  of  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  we  had  yet 
aeen  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  15,000  settled  residents, 
most  of  whom  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it  may 
be  said  that  their  chief  characteristic  is  variety ;  and  among 
the  strangers  and  visiters  this  distinction  is  even  still  mora 
marked.  The  members  of  Congress,  for  instance,  come,  of 
necessity,  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  fixed  residence 
and  property  in  the  state  represented  are  necessary  qualifi^ 
cations.  With  many  of  the  members  it  is  usual  to  bring 
their  families  for  the  session.  These  attract  visiters  for 
pleasure,  who  desire  to  see  the  Capitol,  hear  the  public  de- 
bates, and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  parties  of  ^e  Washing- 
ton world  of  fashion ;  so  that  here,  perhap^^  more  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  Union,  may  all  th^  different  races  of 
its  population  be  seen.  The  fierce  an^  impetuous  Souih&m^ 
er,  the  rough  and  unpolished  TFe^i^n-^nA^9  and  the  more 
cautious  and  prudent  Northerns  all  mingle  together ;  while 
Indians  of  different  tribes,  cofzong  and  going  on  deputations, 
lawful  traders,  land-speculators,  gamblers,  and  adventurers, 
help  to  make  up  the  variety,  and  give  a  tone  of  carelessness 
and  recklessness  to  the  general  exterior  of  the  moving  crowds 
such  as  none  of  the  Northern  citief  exhibit.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  black  and  mulatto  people  is  also  very  great: 
equal,  it  is  thought,  including  the  free  and  the  enslaved,  to 
the  whole  number  of  the  whites,  as  all  the  domestics,  nearly 
bU  the  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  most  of  the  labouring  classes, 
are  of  the  coloured  race ;  this  gives  an  unpleasant  aspect  to 
the  streets  and  the  groups  that  occupy  them,  from  the  asso- 
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ciations  of  degradation  and  inferiority  which  the  presence  of 
the  whites  among  the  blacks  must  necessarily  connect  with 
the  condition  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  members  of  the  BenatCi  fifty*two  in  nmnberi  two 
being  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  separate 
States  of  the  Union  to  represent  them  in  this  body,  the  great* 
er  number  are  undoubtedly  men  of  information  and  abilityi 
and  scxne  of  very  distinguished  talents;  they  are  generally 
persons  above  the  middle  age,  of  competent  fortunes,  pos- 
sessors of  freehold  property  in  the  state  in  which  they  re* 
aide ;  and  they  add  to  knowledge  experiencei  gravity,  and 
0ober  judgment. 

I  attended  the  Senate  often,  having  admission  to  the  floor 
among  the  members  themselves ;  and  on  tv^  oocaskms  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  under  the  greatest  advanta- 
ges, the  speeches  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  orators: 
John  C.  Calhoun,  from  South  Carolina ;  Henry  Clay,  from 
Kentucky;  Colcmel  Preston,  from  South  Carolina;  and 
Daniel  Webster,  from  Massachusetts.  To  show  that  these 
were  thought  most  highly  of,  and  that  the  particular  ooca- 
fion  of  their  speeches  was  an  important  one,  I  siAjoia  the 
Bolioes  of  the  Washington  papers  on  the  occasion,  and  will 
then  add  an  observation  on  them  of  my  own.  The  follow* 
ing  is  from  the  Washington  Chronicle  of  March  13, 1838,  a 
paper  advocating  the  inviolability  of  state-rights,  and  gemote 
ally  representing  the  extensive  Southern  interests,  of  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  great  leader.    The  editor  says : 

"We  prmi^e  that  on  no  past  occasion  was  there  so  nnich  interest 
felt  in  the  Senate  as  on  Satarday  last.  It  was  the  promised  *  ioy  of  gel- 
Hement  between  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  his  assailant,  Mr, 
Clay.  Ataveryearl>HoQrinthemoning,thegfaUeries,theante4:hafl[i- 
ber,  the  doors  an4  entnujces,  eveiy  vacant  ^pot,  were  crowded  to  the 
last  inch  of  space.  Hundivis  were  unable  to  get  within  hearing,  tboogh 
the  doors  that  led  to  the  SsLc^te  Chamber  were  thrown  open,  to  allow 
those  who  could  not  see  to  heir.  The  House,  too,  adjoaraed  at  an 
eaity  hoar  (a  qoorom  not  beiitf  obi«iiiable),  and  the  hall  poured  out  its 
population  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  still,  earnest,  and  dense  mass 
piled  every  portion  of  tenable  space. 

*'  At  one  o*clock  Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  with  that  <;alm  dignity  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  hin^  and  with  that  oooltkoss  and  eonfldence 
which  belong  only  to  oobscSus  ianoeeaee.  He  oomiaenced  1^  briefly 
reviewing  the  perversions,  omissions,  and  misstatements  which  diaiw 
acterized  the  late  criminatinff  speech  of  Mr.  Clay.  This  taak  he  per- 
formed in  a  brief,  clear,  and  pointed  manner.  He  then  took  up  the 
particQlar  charges  of  ineonsisteiu^  one  by  one;  went  back  to  the  com- 
meneemeat  of  his  political  life,  and  traced  with  wondecfi4  ibree  and 
precision  the  great  questions  in  which  he  had  taken  part  from  IBIZ  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  adverted  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination 
of  the  great  questions  of  a  National  Bank,  the  Protective  Taxiff,  Inter- 
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n!  Improvementt,  State  latarpoaitimi,  and  tbe  more  teoent  iiMasBveft 
connected  with  the  currency,  and  the  connexion  of  the  ffovemment  with 
the  banks.  He  read  copiooe  extracts  from  his  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Senate  since  he  was  a  member  of  the  body,  and  referred  to  docn* 
mento  drawn  up  by  hinaelf,  while  in  other  situationB,  to  prore  the  con- 
sistency of  his  coarse,  and  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges  brougiht 
Bg[ainst  him  by  the  passionate  senator  from  Kentucky.  Hie  whole  of 
this  retrospect  was  made  in  a  manner  so  dignified,  so  eloquent  and  con- 
dusire,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  eyery  mind  not  iUed  against  the  infla^ 
ence  of  tnitk.  A  more  triomphant  Tindication  of  innocence,  and  sub* 
lime  statesmanship,  neyer  was  made  in  any  assembly.  Tlie  trite,  testy^ 
furtive  charges  of  his  assailant  vanished  before  it  as  the  thistle-beard 
dnven  by  the  tornado.  He  wrested  from  his  adversary  even  the  pre" 
texi  upon  wbkih  he  had  based  his  aecusation,  and  exposed  him  naked 
before  the  Senate,  as  one  whose  passions,  personal  and  p<^tical»  had 
made  him  to  play  with  shadows. 

**  He  then  responded  to  Uie  remarks  of  his  assailant  having  a  per* 
sonal  bearing;  and  while  he  vindicated  his  motives  from  the  malignant 
aspersions  of  his  adversanr,  he  applied  the  esyenmenium  entdt^  and 
atretched  his  own  limbs  on  the  wheel  For  keen,  piercing,  epigrammatic 
sarcasm,  we  have  never  heard  anything  that  we  could  compare  with  it. 
And  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  departure  from  that  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  mark  his  character  and  oondtfct  on  all  occasions* 
Siendy,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  Mlyum  in  phrase  or  ges- 
ture,  he  trampled  the  insinuations  of  his  antagonist  under  his  feet,  and 
hurled  back  his  pointless  darts  in  scorn  upon  him.  Maintaining  ovlf 
and  strictly  a  position  of  defence^  he  left  his  assailant  to  pursue  hiel 
lemedv  ia  the  mode  best  suited  to  his  muposes  or  inclinations.  His 
remaixa  ooeniiied  about  two  hours  in  the  detivaryf  during  which  timt 
the  most  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  immense  crowd  of 
listeners.  Kvery  eye  was  nxea  on  Mm  wttii  s  otititroa  and  absorbing 
attentieii.  He  stood  like  DemosAenes,  on  a  very  similar  occasion,  id 
the  Areopagus,  pouring  forth  the  precepts  of  an  elevated  patriotism,  and 
hurlia^  tne  shafts  of  indignant  innocence  af[ainst  i&schines,  hi*  accuser* 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  example  in  ancient  or  modem  history  more 
apUv  lUttstmtive  of  the  scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  whether  we  re* 
gard  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the  accuser,  or  the  triumphant  vindica* 
tion  of  the  accused.  The  scene  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
witnessed  it ;  and  we  trust  it  will  convince  party  leaders  that  the  aspi- 
rations of  personal  ambition  are  not  to  be  advanced  by  menace,  nor 
measures  of  policy  carried  by  malignant  invective  and  empty  decUuna- 


Thui  was  tbe  opinion  of  a  partisan,  it  is  true ;  but  evea 
with  all  the  allowance  for  the  high  colouring  in  which  par* 
tisanship  too  often  indulffes,  this  surpassed  bU  my  previous 
experience  in  matters  of  this  description.  I  went  to  the 
Senate  strongly  impressed  with  the  most  favourable  expeo* 
tattons  from  Mbr.  Calhoun ;  and  agreeing  much  more  nearly 
in  his  general  vievrs  about  the  impolicy  of  protecting  duties 
for  tri^e  and  the  mischievous  influence  of  irresponsible 
banks,  than  with  his  opponents,  who  were  advocates  of  h^ 
tariflb  and  an  almost  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  my 
prepossessions  would  assist,  rather  than  retard,  a  favourable 
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dpinion.  But,  with  all  these  applianees,  troth  oompds 
to  say  that  I  was  grievously  diisappointed.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
style  of  speaking  is  what  would  be  called  in  England  cleax, 
self-possessed,  and  firai ;  but  with  nothing  approaching  to 
eloquence,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  action,  however 
gentle,  the  monotony  of  tone,  and  the  continual  succession 
of  emphasis  on  every  sentence,  made  it  tiresome  to  the  ear 
after  the  first  half  hour.  By  the  monotonous  yoke  and 
perpetual  emphasis,  I  was  reminded  stnmgly  of  Mr.  Mat- 
tiiias  Atwood,  the  member  for  Whitehaven;  and  by  the 
motionless  attitude  and  passionless  expression,  I  was  equally 
reminded  of  Mr.  Grote,  the  member  for  London.  As  fieff  as 
persuasion  may  be  considered  a  test  of  success,  I  could  not 
learn  in  any  quarter  of  this  being  the  effect  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's speech  on  a  single  individual :  and  I  do  not  wonder 
atit. 

Mr.  Clay  followed  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  spoke  at  still  greater 
length — about  three  hours.  He  professed  to  labour  under 
indisposition,  and  his  admirers  said  he  was  not  in  good 
voice ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for  these  drawbacks,  his 
effort  appeared  to  me  hardly  more  successful  than  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's. He  had  the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  more  graceful 
elocution,  more  varied  intonation,  and  more  easy  and  uncon- 

Strainfid  flction.  Tint  with  fill  this,  it  ivaA  "virh&t  would  be 
thought  in  England  a  third  or  fourth  rate  speecb,  snch  as 
might  be  delivered  by  Sir  James  Graham^  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  or  Mr.  Clay  of  London ;  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  sometimes  impressive,  but  having  nothing  of  the  higjber 
characteristics  of  oratory  in  it.  And  yet,  by  Mr.  Clay's 
partisans,  this  speech  was  said  ^<  to  have  surpassed  all  that 
was  ever  delivered  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  in  any  ago 
or  in  any  country  I"  So  excessive  is  the  exaggeration  in 
which  all  parties  seem  here  to  indulge. 

Colonel  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  to  reply  to  some  unjust  aspersions,  as  he 
considered  them,  on  the  political  conduct  of  the  NullifierS| 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  state  he  represented.  He  spoke 
for  about  half  an  hour,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  still 
suffering  from  a  recent  accident  by  which  he  had  been  hurt. 
His  language,  emphasis,  gesture,  and  action  were  more  ele- 
gant than  either  of  those  who  preceded  bim ;  and  his  speech 
wasj  to  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  eloquent  Mid  impress- 
ive of  the  day,  and  might  be  compared  with  a  qpeeeh  of 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Holland,  or  any  other  of  the  more  im« 
passioned  speakers  of  the  old  English  school. 
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Mr.  Webster  liamig  moved  the  adjoanuBent  of  tbe 
House,  had  the  posaeamon  of  the  floor,  as  it  is  called,  for 
the  next  day,  on  which  he  spoke  for  four  hours,  frcHu  one 
to  fire,  bat  without  eonduding ;  and,  resuming  his  argu- 
ment on  the  following  day  at  one,  he  olosed  about  four, 
thns  making  a  speech  of  seven  hours  cm  the  main  question 
hi  debate,  namely,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  sub-treasury 
bill,  from  which  the  speeches  of  the  others  were  merely  egi* 
sodes  or  digressions  for  the  settlement  of  personal  disputes* 
A  speech  of  seven  hours  would  be  deemed  of  intolerable 
lei^h  in  England ;  but  here  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
speaker  to  occupy  the  floor  for  three  days  in  the  session,  speak* 
ing  four  hours  in  each ;  for  no  sort  of  restraint  seems  to 
be  placed  on  the  orator,  who  may  wander  over  every  topic 
that  his  mind  suggests,  and  no  one  rises  to  call  him  to  order, 
or  bring  him  back  to  Uie  question,  however  far  he  may  waui- 
ifer  from  it.    An  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  of  tb«  late 
John  Randolph,  a  senator  from  Virginia,  speaking  fpr  twelve 
hours  in  succession,  from  one  in  the  afternoon  to  one  on 
the  following  morning.     By  the  Constitution  die  Congress 
must  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  at  midnis^^y  ^  ^^  second 
year  after  its  being  elected ;  and  as  sor^  measure  was  be* 
fore  the  Senate  which  wanted  only  ^^  third  reading,  and 
which  Mr.  Randolph  desired  to  /^feat,  he  qpoke  against 
time,  and  continued  on  his  legp^^  the  Congress  had  ex* 
pired  by  law,  at  one  in  the  n*>rning  of  the  4th  of  March ; 
by  whidi  the  measure  was  (*  course  extinguished. 

Mr.  Webster  is,  and  I  *"nk  justly,  considered  to  be  the 
most  powerful  orator,  th'  ^^^  reasoncr,  and  the  most  sound* 
judging  of  all  the  8en8*>'ial  <>'  representative  body ;  yet  even 
he,  I  think,  is  greatlvoverrated.  The  doctrine  of  high  duties, 
tariffs,  and  protec^>^  ^^'  domestic  manufactures,  so  long  ex* 
ploded  by  all  i^  ^^  writers  on  political  economy  in  Eu* 
rope  (French  Italian,  and  German,  as  well  as  English),  is 
dear  to  M!r  Webster,  and  he  lauds  it  as  the  keystone  of  the 
America"^  System.  Bank  monopolies,  and  the  possession 
of  the  'Anmense  power  which  such  monopolies  give  to  those 
who  ^njoy  them,  appear  to  him  wholesome  and  bene^cial  to 
tracte.  He  is  what  in  England  would  be  called  truly  Con* 
0frvative;  andif  he  were  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
he  would  act  with  Mr.  Matthias  Atwood,  Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson,  Mr.  Qeorge  Robinson,  Mr.  Aaron  Chapman, 
and  Mr.  Oeorge  Frederic  Young,  on  all  questions  of  pro* 
teotion  for  shipping  and  trade.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  more 
able  man  than  any  of  these,  and  a  far  better  speaker.    In- 
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deed,  he  may  be  justly  called  a  sttttetram  and  an  <»ator,aiid 
in  both  these  capacities  he  seemed  to  me  fer  sij^rior  to  Mr. 
Clay  or  Mr.  Calhomi,  the  former  of  whom  entertaina  aU 
Mr.  Webster's  contracted  views  about  the  tariff  and  bank 
monopolies,  while  the  latter  is  the  gentleman  who  declared 
*^  that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  the  most  perfect  gau^ 
antee  of  freedom  for  the  whites,"  and  who  had  such  just 
conceptions  of  this  freedom  as  to  declare  that,  "  if  the  whites 
of  South  Carolina  could  but  catch  an  abolitionist  within  their 
borders,  they  would  hang  him  up  without  judge  or  jury.'' 
But  that  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Webster  might  not  be  behind 
those  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Cky,  the  following  were  the 
eulogiums  of  the  two  Washington  papers  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, March  14th.    The  WasUngton  Chronicle  says : 

"  Mr.  Webster  concluded  his  speech  on  Tuesday  in  opposition  to  the 
Sub-treasuiy.    It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  life ; 

Krtiobi«  of  it  certainly  surpassed  anything  we  have  heard  or  rMtf.  Ths 
ttery  Im  opened  upon  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  mov 

The  Natiob^X  Intelligence  of  the  same  date,  which  is 
generally  one  ot  the 'most  subdued  of  the  public  journab  in 
its  tone  of  praise  Oj^n^n^ure,  saySf 

«Mr.  Webster  condudcek^estciday,  in  the  Senate,  bis  great  speech— 
we  may  say  the  greatest  of  aBvjg  gpeeches-on  the  ConstitutioB  and  the 
Umon,  their  origin,  powers,  adk  oUigalions.  The  solemnity  and  elo* 
quence  of  his  close  were  as  imprc^yg  and  soul-stirring  as  his  argument 
had  been  transcendent  and  unansw{);iiie.  in  sayingSius  much  of  this 
extraordinary  speech,  there  is  not  oK  of  the  crowded  auditory  which 
heard  him  who  wiU  deem  the  praise  Vp  high,  nor  one  of  his  distiii- 
ffuished  peers,  however  eminent,  who  Sifionsider  it  as  derogating 
from  his  own  just  daims  to  distinction  as  a  ^atesman  or  an  orator.** 

Now,  although  this  great  effort  of  \.  Webster's  would 
have  been  thought  a  good  speech  in  eithw  house  of  Parlia* 
ment,  or  at  any  public  meeting  in  En^wj,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  described  in  terms  of  such  extreme  eu- 
logy as  is  here  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  fhr  inferior  to 
speeches  delivered  in  every  session  in  Englantt  by  such 
speakers  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham  in  the  up- 
per house,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Mr.  Shiel  in  the  lower  house ;  and  the  tnly 
way  in  which  I  could  account  for  this  extravagant  praise  ^ 
it,  was  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the  bias  which  partisansh^ 
gives  to  all  opinions,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  familiarity 
with  higher  models  of  excellence  than  those  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Webster  is  rather  above  the 
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iniddle  me,  and  ptetents  the  figure  of  a  powerfully  atUetie 
miui.  His  complexion  is  very  dark,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the 
darkest  Spaniard,  and  his  full  hair  is  jet  black.  His  counts* 
nance  is  striking;  but,  from  his  large  dark  eyes,  full  overhang* 
ing  eyebrows,  and  curl  of  the  lip,  the  expression  is  not  that  of 
kindness  or  benevolence.  It  is  said  that  a  friend  once  re* 
marked  to  him  the  impression  which  his  countenance  had 
conveyed  to  a  skilful  physiognomist,  and  his  answer  was, 
*^  He  is  right ;  there  is  hardly  a  man  breathing,  perhaps, 
who  by  nature  is  more  disposed  to  the  indulgence  of  strong 
passions  than  myself;  and  it  requires  the  constant  exercise 
of  a  strong  moral  restraint,  and  the  greatest  vigilance,  to 
prevent  these  passions  getting  the  mastery  over  me.'^  So 
much  the  greater  merit  and  honour  in  the  victory  which  he 
thus  obtains  over  his  nature. 

A  similar  story  to  this  is  told  of  General  Washington, 
with  wh<Mn  Mr.  Webster  will  not  be  ashamed  of  being 
compared.  With  all  his  great  qualities  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  and  with  the  undoubted  purity  of  his  conduct  in 
public  and  private  life,  in  which  he  was  equally  free  from 
everything  that  was  either  corrupt,  sordid,  or  mean.  General 
Washington  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  subject  to  violent 
ebullitions  of  anger,  though  he  almost  instantly  struggled  to 
subdue  them ;  and  when  an  English  painter  who  took  his 
portrait,  Gilbert  Stuart,  remarked  to  him  that  his  head  and 
countenance  indicated  the  possession  of  strong  passions,  he 
made  an  answer  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  la- 
mented its  truth.' 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  though  the  numbers  are 
greater  than  in  the  Senate — ^there  being  244  members  instead 
of  62,  each  state  sending  a  number  proportioned  to  its  pop« 
Illation,  in  the  ratio  of  one  member  to  every  47,000  persons— 
yet  the  prominent  speakers  are  fewer  in  number  and  less  emi- 
nent in  reputation.  The  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  are,  indeed,  almost  sure  to  become 
members  of  the  Senate,  which  thus  distils,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  of  the  electedl>ody,  and  absorbs  it  into  itself.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  lower  house  a  number  of  men  of  fair 
talents  and  respectable  powers  of  oratory,  especially  among 
the  legal  members,  who  form,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  ex-presi* 
dent,  and  son  of  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  man  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  present ;  and  it  is  something  new  to  see  an 
individual  taking  his  seat  among  the  representatives  of  the 
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people  who  Imd  oceupied  tlie  highest  post  <rf  power  as  pre». 
ident,  but  who,  in  descmding  from  that  h^  office^  was 
content  to  merge  himself  into  the  great  body  of  citixens,  and 
to  become  again  their  member.    Mr.  Adams  has'  bem  m 

Sblic  life  since  he  was  fifteen,  being  then  secretary  to  his 
her.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  ambassador  at  seirearal 
foreign  courts  of  Europe  ;  at  home  he  has  been  secretary  of 
state,  senator,  president,  and  he  is  now  a  vepresentatiTe  at 
the  age  of  serenty.  He  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  leaned 
of  all  the  public  men  of  America,  adding,  however,  to  his 
book-learning  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  ex- 
perience in  public  affiedrs;  but  the  noble  stand  he  has  always 
taken  against  slavery  causes  him  to  be  an  object  of  distrust, 
if  not  of  hatred,  to  those  memb^ns  who  desire  to  peqmtaate 
that  degrading  institution,  and  therefore  he  is  more  fre- 
quently  annoyeid  and  interrupted  in  his  proceedings  than  he 
would  be  if  less  firm  and  less  consistent  in  his  course.  His 
habits  are  peculiar :  he  has  risen  every  morning  of  his  lift 
for  the  last  forty  years,  it  is  said,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moin^ 
ing,  lighting  his  own  fire  in  the  winter  at  tiiat  hour,  and  in 
the  summer  taking  an  early  daylight  walk ;  and  before  the 
hour  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  arrives,  which  is  noon,  he 
has  usually  performed  a  good  day's  work.  He  has  kept  a 
full  record,  it  is  asserted,  of  all  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  times,  and  especiaJly  those  of  which,  though  relating 
to  public  affairs,  he  may  be  said  to  know  the  secret  history 
and  working ;  and  it  is  added  that  he  has  no  less  than  ser* 
enty-five  foUo  manuscript  volumes  of  this  description,  vrrit^ 
ten  with  his  own  hand.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
often,  in  interchanges  of  visits  during  my  stay  at  Warinngton, 
and  can  testify  to  the  great  extent  of  his  general  informa- 
tion, his  humane  and  liberal  principles,  his  fine,  clear  intel- 
lect and  vigorous  mental  power,  and  his  very  cheerful  and 
agreeable  manners. 

The  absorption  of  the  public  interest  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  Sub-treasury  bill,  Ihe 
great  measure  of  the  session,  being  now  before  ^t  body, 

g  evented  any  business  of  importance  being  done  in  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  beyond  mere  matters  of  course; 
and  it  often  happened,  while  the  great  speakers  were  enga^ 
ged  in  the. Senate,  that  the  members  of  the  other  house 
crowded  to  hear  them,  so  that  their  own  assembly  became 
deserted.  No  public  business  can  be  legally  transacted  by 
either  house  unless  there  is  a  quorum ;  but  that  quorum,  in- 
.  stead  of  being,  as  it  is  with  us,  forty  {at  the  CommooB  and 
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five  for  the  LordSy  most  eoasiBt  of  an  eotoal  majoritjr  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  assembly,  namely,  27  out  of  52  sena- 
tors, and  123  out  of  the  244  representatives*  If  in  any 
oounting  of  the  members,  however,  that  number  does  not 
appear,  the  house  is  not,  therefore,  of  necessity  adjourned, 
as  with  us ;  but  the  speaker  is  required  to  wait  until,  by  the 
addition  of  other  members,  the  quorum  may  be  completed, 
as  there  are  persons  in  attendance  or  near  at.  hand  who  may 
be  summoned  fw  the  purpose.  The  trickf  therefore,  of 
'^  counting  out  the  house,"  so  often  and  so  unworthily  re* 
sorted  to  by  the  ministers  in  England  to  get  rid  of  dmgree* 
able  motions  which  they  are  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
oppose  openly,  and  desire  to  <<  burke,"  as  it  is  called,  by  a 
mancBUvre,  is  not,  therefore,  resorted  to  here. 

The  most  solemn  of  the  proceedings  that  we  witnessed  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  were  the  funeral  ceremonies 
attending  the  death  of  two  of  its  members ;  one  the  late 
Mr.  Cilley,  lolled  by  Mr.  Graves  in  a  duel,  which  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  the  other  a  member  from  the  same 
State,  who  died  from  natural  illness  just  three  weeks  after* 
ward.  It  is  a  rule  of  both  houses,  that,  when  any  member 
of  either  die^,  he  shall  be  honoured  with  a  public  interment : 
and  the  custom  is  to  adjourn  both  houses  for  two  days, 
when  they  meet  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  united  body, 
accompanied  by  the  president  and  all  his  cabinet,  with  heada 
of  departments^  The  sum  of  2000  dollars  is  appropriated 
in  every  such  case  from  the  public  funds  to  defray  the  ex-« 
panses :  one  item  oi  which  is  to  engage  €dl  the  hackney* 
coaches  of  the  city,  to  convey,  free  of  cost,  whoever  chooses 
to  attend  the  procession  from  the  Capitol  to  the  place  of  in* 
torment ;  and,  k>ng  as  this  train  of  carriages  always  is,  they 
are  sure  to  be  well  filled  with  gratuitous  occupants.  It  is 
also  usual  for  some  friend  in  each  house  to  make  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  death,  and  the  occasion  is  then  taken 
to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  deceased.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  a  fair  sample  of  the  taste 
of  such  compositions,  I  subjoin  the  one  pronounced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  occasion,  taken  from  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  March  16,  under  the  ordinary  head 
of  "  Proceeduigs  in  Congress,"  to  which  are  appended  the 
resolutions  which  are  invariably  adopted  on  the  death  of 
every  member  without  distinction.  ^ 

«*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
**  As  soon  as  tbe  House  was  oifanized  this  monung, 
«"  Mr.  Etshs,  of  Maine,  addressed  the  Chair  in  the  foUowiog  words ; 
Vol.  I— F  f 
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**  Mr.  fipednr :  lliese  badges  of  nuNDniiif  iHiicli  we  alffl  wmt  4»» 
noce  that  death  has  lately  been  in  the  midst  of  as.  Again  his  arrow  has 
flown  ;  and  again  has  the  fatal  shaft  been  sent,  with  anerring  aim,  into 
a  small  and  already  broken  rank.  It  is  my  melancholy  office  to  an- 
noBoce  thio,  since  the  last  a^joomment  of  the  House  of  Rspreseats- 
tives,  Timothy  Jsrvis  Carter,  then  one  of  its  members  freoi  the  State 
of  Maine,  has  surrendered  up  to  the  Being  who  gaV^  it  a  life  upon  which 
many  anxious  hopes  depended,  and  for  whose  presenration  many  an  ar- 
dent prayer  had  gone  up  to  the  Father  of  all  Spirits.  He  died  hist  ereft- 
ing  at  10  o'clock,  at  his  lodgings  in  this  ci^,  after  a  sickness  of  dsI 
Tory  piotnu^ed  duration,  but  of  great  and  ezoniciating  intensiqr  of  so^ 
fering  and  agony.  The  ways  of  a  righteous  Providence  are  inscrutable ; 
and,  while  we  mw  in  subqiission,  we  are  yet  oppressed  with  deep  and 
solemn  awe. 

*'Our  deceased  friend  and  colleague  was  a  native  of  the  state  sad  the 
district  which  so  lately  he  represented  in  this  branch  of  Congress ;  and 
he  therefore  brought  with  him  the  confidence,  hmely  bestowed,  of 
those  who  had  known  him  from  his  earliest  years.  Wefl  did  he  deserre 
it  •  His  character  for  probity,  integrity,  uprightness,  morality,  was  free 
ftem  spot  or  blemish.  His  principles  were  well  founded,  hofmg  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  its  institutions  with  aU  his  heart,  he  pursaed 
with  fildehty  such  measures  as  his  judgment  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  one  and  the  durability  of  the  other.  He  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession ;  faithful,  just,  discriminating,  atSentifs,  hoBOMiie 
in  its  practice. 

**  Of  manners  mild,  courteous,  affable,  and  a  temper  kind,  concilia- 
ting, patient,  he  won  respect  and  attachment  even  from  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  in  matters  of  opinion ;  and  probably  tlisre  lives  not  a 
human  being  who  has  a  single  resentment,  or  one  unkind  reeoQectioOt 
to  bury  in  his  grave.  He  has  gone,  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood  and 
the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  the  road  that  all  must  once  pass. 
<— cakanda,  temel,  ria  leUii.' 

''The  ties  that  bound  him  to  life  are  severed  forever,  as  all  human 
ties  must  be  severed. 

linqiMiida  telloa.  ct  domm,  at  amans 
Uxor ;  Dcqiie  haniiD,  quaa  colia,  aibonim 
Te,  pneter  inriaaa  cupreaaoa 
UUa,  bi«f«m  <loiiiiiiom  aequatar.' 

'*  Although,  when  his  eyes  opened  for  the  last  time  upon  the  eaitt 
and  the  skv,  they  fell  not  upon  his  own  native  hills ;  though  the  sod 
which  shall  cover  him  will  not  freshen  in  the  same  influences  which 
clothe  them  in  verdure  and  beauty ;  though  he  died  far  from  his  home, 
the  companions  and  the  brothers  of  his  childhood  were  with  him ;  the 
sharer  of  his  joys,  the  solace  of  his  griefs,  stood  by  him ;  and  the  hand 
which  could  best  do  it  assuaged  the  bitter  pains  of  parting  life.  The 
last  earthly  sounds  which  fell  upon  his  ear  were  tones  of  sympathy, 
and  kindness,  and  affection,  and  support ;  tones  which  ceased  not,  even 
when  they  vainly  strove  to  pierce  the  cold  and  leaden  ear  of  death. 
Tears  shall  flow  copiously,  and  deep  sighs  be  heaved  over  his  lifirie« 
form ;  tears  not  more  scalding,  signs  not  deeper  drawn,  becanse  min* 
gled  with  any  bitter  recollections,  any  unavaihng  regrets. 

''  If  human  means  could  have  availed ;  if  devoted  fraternal  synpethy 
and  care ;  if  constant,  abiding,  self-sacrificing  affection,  triumphing  over 
exhausted  nature,  and  bearing  up  a  feeble  frame,  unconscious  of  weari- 
ness, throuffh  long  and  painful  vigils,  could  have  saved  his  life,  he 
would  long  have  been  spared  to  tiie  friends  who  now  deplofe  his  death, 
and  to  the  state  and  to  the  country  whi<^  he  senred.    To  Uuit  stricken 
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I !  boir  fitfle  win  k  avaB !— our  noeere  flympi^ 
Iky  and  condolence.  He  has  gone  ftom  this  place  of  earthly  hononre 
and  human  distinctions  to  a  seat  in  that  'house  which  is  not  made  witli 
hands',  eternal  in  the  heavens.' 

**  As  a  token  of  our  regard  for  his  many  nrtnes,  and  of  our  respect 
Ibr  his  OMSiory,  I  more  the  adoption  of  the  lesolntions  which  I  now 
submit. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  and  oflicers  of  this  House  will  attend 
the  funeral  of  Timothy  J.  Carter,  deceased,  late  a  member  of  this 
House  from  the  State  of  Maine,  at  19  o'doek  on  Satwdar,  the  17th  inst 

**  Resohedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  order  for  snperin* 
lending  the  funeral  of  Timothy  J.  Carter^  deceased. 

**  Resohed,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  this  House  will  testify 
fheir  respect  for  the  memory  of  Timothy  J.  Carter,  by  wearing  crapo 
OB  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

**  Muehedt  That  when  this  House  adjourn  to^y,  it  win  a4]0uni  to 
meet  on  Saturday,  the  17th  inst. 

^  These  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to." 

The  members  of  both  booses  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  day  for  their  attendance  during  the  session^  and 
a  certain  amount  per  mile  for  their  journeys  to  and  from 
dieir  homes  to  Washington ;  a  remuneration  which  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  tempt  persons  to  become  representa* 
tives  or  senators  for  the  salary  of  the  office,  yet  large  enough 
to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  their  living,  and  not  to  make 
the  discharge  of  the  public  business  a  pecuniary  burden  to 
themselves  ;  and  as  the  pay  and  travelling  expenses  of  the 
members  are  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue,  no  con* 
atitnent  body  feels  it  to  bear  heavily  on  them.  There  is  ho 
privilege  enjoyed  by  them,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  but  that 
of  franking;  but  this  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  England.  The  number  of  the  letters  they  may  send 
out  or  receive  in  any  day  is  unlimited ;  the  weight  of  letters 
must  not  exceed  two  ounces;  but  public  documents  and 
printed  papers  are  sent  and  received  without  reference  to 
weight  or  number.  The  member  is  not  obliged  to  write  the 
whole  of  the  directions  in  his  own  hand,  as  with  us,  nor  to 
put  any  date  at  all  upjon  the  cover ;  but  if  any  number  of 
letters  are  taken  to  him,  imder  two  ounces  each,  and  ad* 
dressed  by  any  other  person,  all  that  is  required  is  that  he 
should  write  the  word  **  free,''  and  add  his  signature  on 
any  part  of  the  cover,  and  this  ensures  its  free  transit  by 
post  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

Of  the  general  society  at  Washington,  in  the  m<»rning  vis* 
its  and  evening  parties  of  the  mo^  fashionable  circles,  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  during  our  stay  among 
them«  With  more  of  ostentation,  there  is  less  of  hoqpitality 
and  less  of  elegaaee  than  in  New-York,  and  a  sort  of  aria* 
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tocratic  air  is  strangely  mingled  with  manners  fiur  fimn  pcd* 
ished  or  refined.  The  taste  for  parties  of  pleasure  is  so 
general,  however,  that  dissipation  may  be  said  to  be  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Washington  society,  and  one  sees 
this  fearfully  exhibited  in  the  paleness  and  languor  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  are  brought  here  from  their  homes  to  be 
introduced  into  fashionable  Ufe.  These  are  seen  in  a  state 
of  feebleness  and  exhaustion,  from  late  hours  and  continued 
excitement,  long  before  their  forms  are  fully  developed  or 
their  constitutions  perfectly  formed ;  and  while  these  rava- 
ges are  committed  on  their  bodies,  their  minds  are  neither 
cultivated  nor  strengthened,  as  the  gossip  and  talk  of  the 
morning  is  usually  but  a  recapitulation  of  the  adventures 
and  occupations  of  the  evening.  During  all  our  stay,  in  all 
our  visits,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  wiuch  any 
literary  or  scientific  subject  was  the  topic  of  ccmversationi 
br  the  merits  of  any  book  or  any  author  the  subject  of  dis* 
cussion.  There  seemed,  in  short,  united  in  the  circles  of 
Washington  all  the  pretensions  of  a  metropolis  with  all  the 
frivolity  of  a  watering-place,  and  the  union  was  anything 
but  agreeable* 

Besides  the  opportunities  we  possessed  of  seeing  the  lar- 
gest assemblages  at  the  president's  drawing-room  and  at 
private  parties,  we  attended  a  concert  given  by  Madame 
Caradori  Allan,  at  Carusi's  Saloon,  where  it  was  said  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Washington  were  present,  and, 
being  advantageously  seated,  we  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  observation.  The  female  beauty  was  not  to  be  compa- 
red, in  number  or  degree,  to  that  which  we  had  seen  in  sim^ 
ilar  assemblages  at  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  BaltimorCi 
nor  was  there  nearly  as  much  elegance  of  dress  or  grace- 
fulness and  propriety  of  manner.  The  ladies  were  noisy 
and  almost  vociferous  in  their  conversation,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  habit  of  American  ladies,  who  are  more 
tranquil  and  retiring  in  mixed  society  than  the  English; 
and  the  men  were  in  general  boisterous  in  their  manners, 
with  a  greater  attempt  at  playing  the  dandy  or  beau,  than 
we  had  before  observed  in  our  journey  through  the  country. 
The  concert-room  was  very  large,  and  the  kdies  were  in- 
termingled in  all  parts  with  the  gentlemen ;  yet  the  greats 
number  of  these  last  stood  up,  even  during  the  performancey 
while  the  ladies  were  seated  behind  and  beside  them;  many 
kept  their  hats  on,  and  a  great  number  came  with  stout 
walking-sticks ;  so  that,  when  any  part  of  the  music  was  af» 
plauded,  it  was  done  by  the  loudest  knocking  of  these  stidv 
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agttint  the  floor  tetead  of  die  elapfyiiigr  of  henjk  Intho 
remote  pert,  of  the  room  some  of  the  ladies  stood,  and  the 
gentlemen,  still  desirous  of  being  above  them,  then  left  the 
floor  and  stood  on  the  benches ;  while  behind  these  again^ 
and  near  to  the  door,  were  two  gentlemen  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  elevated  steps  by  which  the  candles  were  lifted* 
Among  the  persons  standing  on  the  benches,  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Clay,  die  great  orator  of  the  Senate  and  leader  of  the 
Wbig-Conseryative  party,  was  conspicuous;  yet  it  attracted 
no  particular  attention,  as  if  it  were  nothing  unusual.  The 
same  sort  of  rudeness,  disorder,  and  noise  often  occws  in  the 
theatre,  where  it  is  said  the  beating  o{  the  waliEing*sticks  of 
the  audirace  on  the  partitions  is  sometimes  so  violent  that  the 
house  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  to  pieces  if  a  minute 
or  two  more  should  elapse  than  the  audience  may  think  pri^ 
er  between  the  acts ;  but  in  a  concert*room  we  had  not  ex* 
pected  such  disf^ys  as  this.  The  excuse*  given  for  it  was,  that 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  large  admixture  of  Southern  and 
Western  people,  who  are  less  refined  than  those  firom  the 
N<Nrth  and  ^he  East;  and  also  that  the  members,  idle  straa- 
gers,  and  visiters  who  make  up  such  assemblages,  some  to 
them  rath^  as  a  rendezvous  than  for  the  sake  of  the  per* 
formance,  and  therefore  wish  to  be  at  their  ease^ 

As  the  company,  though  numerous,  was  conzposed  of  per-* 
sons  of  the  least  personal  beauty,  the  plain^et  dresses,  and 
the  rudest  manners  that  we  had  before  remembered  to  have 
seen  congregated  anywhere  in  America,  I  had  imagined  that 
it  was  not  a  fair  speeimen  of  a  WashMigton  fashionable  as- 
sembly ;  but  all  to  whom  I  venturef}  to  exjHress  this  opinioir 
eorrected  me  by  the  assurance  tb^  they  had  never  before 
aeen  so  brilliant  an  audience  ejected  at  a  concert  here ; 
and  the  leading  journal  of  tks  following  day,  the  National 
Intelhgencer  ot  March  32,  yfbkk  spoke,  it  was  believed,  the 
general  sense  of  those  pp;sent,  expressed  its  (pinion  in  this 
short  paragraph : 

**  The  concert  given  l(jt  Madame  Caradori  Allan  in  this  city  on  Taes* 
day,  was  attended  by  sn  audience  never  exceeded,  either  in  briDianoe' 
or  in  numbers,  on  any  such  occasion  in  this  city.  To  those  who  know* 
(he  vocal  power  aad  musical  talent  of  this  accomplished  lady,  we  need 
not  say  that  her  performance  gave  the  highest  gratification  to  all  present." 

Madame  Caradori's  own  performance  gave,  undoubtedly, 
the  highest  gratification  to  all  who  heard  it :  for  so  accom- 
plished a  singer  and  musician  as  she  is  could  scarcely  sing 
anything  that  would  not  give  delight  to  an  ear  having  the 
(^htest  taste  ibr  sweet  sounds ;  but  to  those  who,  like  our* 
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mtfe^  hpd  ofteh  heaid  thk  ofaenniiig  lady  at  the  opera  ot 
in  the  ooneert^iooms  of  England,  sustained  by  powerfnl  or* 
cbeslrils^  worthy  of  her  own  distinguished  reputation,  it  was 
painfui  to  witness  the  meagemess  g[  the  musical  assistance 
received  by  her  here ;  the  only  instrument  being  a  piano* 
forte,  and  the  <mly  singer  except  herself  being  Signer  Fabji 
who  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  appear  in  any  concert- 
loom  in  Europe.  The  performances  of  the  evening  were 
therefore  all  solos  by  Madame  Caradori  and  Signor  Fabj  in 
alternate  succession.  Madame  Caradori's  songs  were  these : 
«<  Uaa  voce  poco  la/'  ^<  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,''  *'  Ouv* 
ttzj  c'est  nous,"  "Steh  nur  auf,"  «Io  Pudia,"  and  "I'm 
over  young  to  marry  yet"  Signor  Fabj,  who  could  not 
take  even  so  high  a  range  as  this,  contented  himself  with 
Muging'  ^^Viraviso,"  "Qui  riposai  beato,"  "Ah!  perche 
aoB  poeao  odiarti,"  and  "  Amor  di  patria,"  from  Bellini, 
Bagioli)  and  .Generali*  The  good*nati]re  of  the  audience 
Iras  certainly  evinced  in  this,  tlmt  they  applauded  heartily  at 
the  end  of  every  piece ;  and,  to  prevent  all  envy  or  jealousy 
among  the  parties  applauded,  tney  eave  an  equal  measure 
of  praise  to  each.  The  whole  performance  was  over  in 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.  What 
surprised  me  at  first,  I  own,  was  this,  that  Madame  Cara* 
dori  Allan,  a  lady  known  and  honoured  by  idl  the  courts  of 
Europe,  should  have  been  so  unjust  to  her  own  high  repu* 
tation  as  nc^  to  desire  to  leave  a  better  impression  behind 
ker,  by  singing  some  of  the  many  excellent  and  beautiful 
pieces  with  which  ibe  has  delighted  the  hearts  as  well  as 
ears  of  the  first  circles  in  Europe,  and  which  her  own  reed* 
fection  would  have  readjLy  supplied ;  but  she  had  probably 
discovered  by  experience  l^t  the  standard  of  musical  taste 
in  this  portion  ot  the  United  States  was  such  as  would  be 
best  pleased  with  the  produetiot^  she  had  presented  to  them, 
and  the  audience  appeared  to  be  «o  satisaed  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  she  had  judged  correctly  in  this  respect ;  what 
she  did  sing  was  executed  with  all  the  sweetness,  grace,  and 
expression  for  which  she  is  so  deservedly  and  universally  ad« 
mired. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  "  impressmetit,"  practised  on 
Mrs.  Wood,  the  popular  singer,  who  had  preceded  Madame 
Cciradori  Allan  in  her  visit  to  Ameriea,  was  mentioned  to 
me  here  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  party.  A  general 
livitxg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  be« 
eome  suddenly  rich,  furnished  a  hoi»e  in  a  costly  manner, 
and  gave  gay  parties.    He  had  little  else  but  his  wealthy 
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however,  to  render  them  attractive;  his  wife  being  espe- 
cially  untutored  and  unpolished,  as  he  had  married  before  he 
became  rich,  and  both  were  elevated  to  their  present  im» 
portance  without  the  requisite  personal  qualifications  to  sus- 
tain it.  To  render  one  of  their  parties  more  than  usually 
popular,  they  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  among  their 
guests ;  these  at  first  respectfully  declined,  on  the  ground  of  - 
'  fatigue ;  but  they  were  pressed  with  so  much  earnestness 
that  they  at  length  were  subdued  into  consent.  When  the 
entertainments  of  the  evening  were  fairly  commenced,  and 
several  ladies  among  the  visiters  had  sung,  the  hostess  in- 
vited Mrs.  Wood  to  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  as  the  com- 
pany would  be  delighted  to  hear  her  beautiful  voice ;  but 
Mrs.  Wood  begged,  with  a  very  serious  countenance,  to  be 
excused.  At  first  the  astonishment  created  by  this  refusal 
was  evinced  by  a  dead  silence  and  a  fixed  stare ;  but  at 
length  the  disappointed  hostess  broke  forth :  '^  What !  not 
sing,  Mrs.  Wood !  why,  it  was  for  this  that  I  invited  you  to 
my  party.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  asking  you  but  for 
this ;  and  I  told  all  my  guests  that  you  were  coming,  and 
that  they  would  hear  you  sing !"  "  Oh !"  replied  Mrs. 
Wood,  with  great  readiness,  ''  that  quite  alters  the  case;  I 
was  not  at  all  aware  of  this,  or  I  should  not  have  refused ; 
but,  since  you  have  invited  me  professionally,  I  shall  of  course 
»ing  immediately !"  "  That's  a  good  creature,"  rejoined  the 
hostess ;  "  I  thought  you  could  not  persist  in  refusing  me." 
So  Mrs.  Wood  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  sang  delightful-, 
ly,  and,  to  the  entire  gratification  of  hostess  and  guests, 
gave,  without  hesitation,  every  song  she  was  asked  for,  and 
some  were  encored.  On  the  following  day,  however,  when 
the  host  and  hostess  were  counting  up  the  cost  of  th^  en* 
tertainment  (for,  rich  as  they  were,  they  had  not  lo^  their 
former  regard  for  economy),  to  their  utter  cons^rnation 
there  came  in  a  bill  from  Mr.  Wood  of  200  doUa^  for  Mrs. 
Wood's  "  professional  services"  at  the  party  o^the  prece- 
ding evening,  accompanied  by  a  note,  couoled  in  terms 
which  made  it  quite  certain  that  the  demanf' would  be  le- 
gally enforced  if  attempted  to  be  r^sistec?;  and,  however 
much  they  were  mortified  by  this  uaexpe^ed  demand,  they 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  pay  it  and  h^ld  their  tongues. 

The  hotels  of  Washington,  ai  whick  strangers  usually  re- 
side for  a  few  days  before  tbey  get  into  a  boarding-house, 
if  they  intend  a  long  residence  in  the  city,  or  where  they 
remain  entirely  if  their  visit  is  a  short  one,  are  greatly  infe- 
rior to  those  ol  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore ;  and 
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the  boarding-houses  are  still  worse.  In  both  the  domestics 
are  all  negroes,  and  in  the  latter  mostly  slaves.  They  are 
generally  dirty  in  their  persons,  slovenly  in  their  apparel, 
and  unskilful  and  inattentive  in  their  duties.  In  the  board- 
ing-houses,  the  members  of  Congress  and  other  inmates 
who  use  them  occupy  a  separate  bedroom,  which  they  use 
for  office,  bureau,  receiving-room,  and  all ;  and,  on  passing 
by  these  when  the  door  is  open,  one  sees  a  four-post  bed 
without  canopy  or  furniture,  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
posts  not  being  even  connected  by  any  framework,  and  the 
bed  pushed  close  up  against  the  wall  by  the  side,  to  leave 
the  larger  space  in  the  rest  of  the  room.  A  table  covered 
with  papers  occupies  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  often 
with  a  single  chair  only,  and  that  frequently  a  broken  one ; 
and  around  on  the  floor  are  strewed,  in  the  greatest  disorder 
and  confusion,  heaps  of  congressional  documents,  large  logs 
of  firewood  piled  up  in  pyramids,  the  wash-basin  and  ewer, 
printed  books,  and  a  litter  of  unfolded  and  unbrushed  clothes. 
The  drawing-room  of  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  is  used 
by  all  equally,  and  is  usually  in  better  condition  than  the 
private  apartments,  though  even  in  these  the  dust  of  the 
wood  fires  (universal  in  Washington),  the  multiplicity  of 
newspapers  and  other  things  scattered  about,  take  away  all 
appearance  of  cleanliness  or  elegance.  The  eating-room  is 
used  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper ;  and  a  long  ta* 
ble,  spread  out  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  is  kept  always 
laid  throughout  the  entire  day  and  night.  The  process  is 
this :  the  table  is  first  laid  over-night  for  breakfast ;  when 
this  meal  is  over,  however,  the  table  is  merely  swept,  so  as 
to  remove  the  crumbs,  and  the  cloth,  not  being  taken  off 
even  to  be  shaken  or  folded  up,  is  suffered  to  continue  on 
.  for  diiuer,  the  only  precaution  used  partaking  at  all  of 
cleanliness  being  that  of  laying  the  dinner-plates,  which  are 
put  on  th\  moment  breakfast  is  over,  with  their  faces  down- 
ward,  so  tl^t  they  may  not  receive  the  dust. 

Dinner  is%rought  on  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but  so  unac* 
quainted  with  comfort,  or  sq  indifferent  to  it  are  the  parties 
furnishing  it,  th^t  no  warm  plates  are  provided ;  iron  forks 
alone  are  used ;  «:ie  eanhenware  and  glass  are  of  the  com- 
monest  description,  and  often  broken ;  indeed,  articles  that 
would  be  thrown  awjxy  as  worn  out  in  England  continne  to 
be  used  here,  broken  aa  they  ve,  and  no  one  seems  to  think 
of  repairing  or  mending ;  whil«  the  provisions  are  of  the 
poorest  kind,  and  most  wretchedly  cooked  and  prepared. 
The  dishes  are  all  brought  to  table  without  covers,  and  are 
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consequently  cold  before  the  parties  are  seated ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  a  good  fish 
(rock-fish  and  perch)  from  the  River  Potomac,  we  never 
partook  of  any  good  dish  of  meat,  poultry,  or  vegetables 
during  all  our  stay  in  Washington,  though  not  at  all  fastidi- 
ous in  our  taste  or  difficult  to  please  in  this  respect,  prefer* 
ring  always  the  plain  and  simple  in  food  as  well  as  drink. 
The  table-cloth  used  for  breakfast  and  dinner  remains  on  for 
tea,  which  is  taken  at  the  same  long  table  from  common 
earthenware  teapots,  broken  and  smoked  by  long  standing 
before  the  fire ;  and  after  supper  the  same  cloth  still  re* 
jnains  on  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  which  is  laid  ovef« 
night  as  soon  as  the  supper  is  done. 

The  same  hurry  in  eating  was  observable  here  as  in  all 
the  other  cities  we  had  visited.  The  boarders  are  rung  out 
of  bed  by  a  large  and  noisy  hand-bell  at  half  past  seven, 
and  at  eight  the  breakfast  is  begun.  Many  persons  seemed 
to  us  to  &iish  in  five  minutes,  but  none  exceeded  a  quarter 
p(  an  hour  ;  and,  the  instant  that  any  one  had  done,  he  rose 
up,  quitted  the  table,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room  to 
read  the  newspapers ;  so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  we  came  down  and  found  everybody 
gone,  leaving  us  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  breakfast^ 
table.  At  dinner  it  was  the  same ;  and  the  whole  style  and 
manner  of  living  had  a  coldness  and  selfishness  about  it 
which  we  could  not  approve. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Prirata  FYiehdi  in  WaiIiington.—JiidBe  White.-^Qaker  Dmxitttion  from  Philftdelplif^. 
— Attemptad  F^nd  cm  the  Seooca  Indians.— PreclicM  of  Land-spectilatcn  towaida 
thete  People.— Peculiar  and  remarkable  Personages  in  Waahinston.— Mr.  Fox,  Rela- 
tive of  Lord  Holland,  the  British  Minister.— Mrs.  Madison,  Widow' of  the  late  ez« 

•  Presideat— FtivUege  of  fmnkin^  oonferred  on  her  by  Congress.— English  Otntlemen 
arriTing  in  Washington.— Prectice  of  wearing  Arms.— Recklessness  of  Character.— 
Instances  of  Profligacy.— Women  and  Oamtden.— Influence  of  Slavery  in  producing 
this  Sute  of  Thinga.- Anecdote  of  Life  on  the  Weatein  Waters.— Shamefol  Indiffei* 
eoce  and  Silence  of  the  Clergy.— Demoralizing  Efihct  of  Slavery  on  Social  Life. 

Among  the  individuals  whose  private  friendship  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  while  we  were  at 
Washington,  none  delighted  us  more  by  their  inteUigence, 
urbanity,  and  perfect  freedom  from  that  overweening  as-» 
sumption  of  national  superiority  and  exclusiveness,  which 
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we  had  too  often  occasion  to  obsenre  in  others,  than  Judge 
White  and  his  lady.  These  were  fortunately  inmates  of  the 
same  bouse  with  us,  so  that  our  opportunities  of  communi- 
cation were  frequent  and  acceptable.  TThey  were  both  from 
Tennessee,  of  which  the  judge  is  one  of  the  senators.  At 
the  last  contest  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency ;  for,  though  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  the  universal  appreciation  of  the  justness  of  his 
character  was  such  as  to  overcome  this  objection,  and  he 
was  thus  very  extensively  supported  in  the  states  in  which 
he  was  best  known.  This  reputation  for  integrity  still  occa- 
sions him  to  be  the  senator  most  frequently  appealed  to 
against  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  whether  committed 
by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals.*  Several  in- 
stances of  this  became  known  to  me,  as  the  deputations  that 
waited  upon  him  were  often  received  in  the  drawing-room, 
so  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  statements. 

One  of  these,  a  deputation  from  Philadelphia,  came  to 
seek  his  counsel  in  the  following  case.  They  said  that,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  some  members  of  their  body,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  living  at  Philadelphia,  considered  that,  as  they 
were  occupying  the  lands  that  once  belonged  to  the  Seneca 
tribe  of  Indians,  though  these  lands  were  ceded  by  voluntary 
treaty,  and  fairly  and  fully  paid  for,  yet  as  they,  the  Qua- 
kers, had  many  of  them  grown  rich  by  the  occupation  of 
the  territory,  through  the  improved  condition  of  it  by  them- 
selves, they  jfelt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  the  Seneca  nation 
under  their  especial  protection,  and  do  all  they  could  to  ad- 
vance them  in  comfort  and  civilization.  They  had  accord- 
ingly sent  agents  among  them,  prevailed  on  them  to  hold 
lands  in  severalty,  and  to  follow  the  arts  of  cultivation ;  and 
had  so  improved  the  adults,  and  so  trained  the  children  of 
the  tribe,  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  now  fixed  as 
permanent  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  the  Western  country,  and 
were  slowly,  though  steadily,  advancing  onward  in  the  same 
career. 

A  fraudulent  attempt  to  remove  these  Indians  still  farther 
West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  had  recently  been  made  known 
to  them,  and  they  had  come  on  to  Washington  to  stop  its 
farther  progress  if  they  could.  Some  unprincipled  land- 
speculators,  white  men  and  Americans,  had  been  among 
them,  and  tried  all  their  arts  to  persuade  them  to  part  with 

*  This  Tenerable  and  nprigbt  man  is  ktoce  daeeaiad,  tmt  his  name  is  beM  in  oniwnal 
estimation  throughout  the  country ;  and,  as  these  remarks  were  written  dating  mystaj 
tt  Washingtnn,  InStt  them  to  wnain  imalterad. 
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their  lands  for  a  given  sum  of  purchase-money,  qodte  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  real  valne  of  the  territory ; 
but  neither  misrepresentations,  blandishments,  nor  threats 
could  prevail  on  the  Indians  to  assent.  Failing  therefore 
in  this,  these  speculators  drew  off,  one  by  one,  a  few  of  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  tribe,  and,  by  false  representations  and 
false  promises,  got  a  very  few  to  come  with  them  here  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Indian  tribe,  bearing  a  treaty  assigning 
their  whole  territory  to  the  speculators  in  question ;  which 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  said  Indians  for,  and  on  behalf  of, 
the  tribe  who,  it  was  pretended,  had  deputed  them.  The 
Quakers,  however,  who  suspected  this  story  from  the  begin- 
ning, sent  some  of  their  own  members  to  the  West,  and  as- 
certained from  the  mouths  of  the  chiefe  that  they  had  never 
delegated  their  power  to  treat  to  any  persons  whatever; 
when  they  returned,  bearing  a  protest  against  the  alienation 
of  their  lands,  and  declaring  their  entire  dissent  from  the 
pretended  treaty  in  question. 

Ab  all  treaties  are  of  necessity  sent  by  the  president  tl> 
the  Senate  for  their  approval,  it  would  fall  within  the  power 
of  Judge  White,  as  one  of  that  body,  to  give  due  exposure 
to  this  nefarious  transaction,  and  thus  the  benevolent  mission 
of  these  worthy  Quakers — always  engaged  in  this  country, 
as  the  members  of  their  society  are  in  every  other  in  which 
they  exist,  in  doing  good— *wou]d  be  crowned  with  success ; 
though,  for  want  of  similar  interventions  of  friendly  parties, 
the  poor  Indians  are  often  plundered  and  pillaged  by  un- 
principled and  cunning  speculators,  who  grow  rich  by  the 
spoil,  and  pass  from  the  completion  of  one  successful  ag- 
gression to  the*commencement  of  another  and  a  greater  one, 
till  death  or  exposure  puts  an  end  to  their  wicked  career. 

Among  the  remarkable  persons  to  be  seen  in  Washington 
besides  the  president,  heads  of  departments,  and  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Fox, 
deserves  mention.  This  gentleman,  a  near  relative  of  Lord 
Holland,  is  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age :  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  amiable  and  learned ;  but  he  is  so  rarely 
seen,  either  in  his  own  house  or  out  of  it,  that  it  is  regarded 
as  quite  an  event  to  have  met  with  him.  His  appearance 
indicates  feeble  health,  and  his  habits  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  this.  Instead  of  rising  at  four  in  the  morning, 
like  the  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  goes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  not  quitting  his  bed  till  one  or  two  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  he  avoids  mingling  with  society,  either 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  naturally  distasteful  to 
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him.  Book«auotioD8,  which  are  frequent  here,  sometinies 
tempt  him,  but  scarcely  anything  else  can  draw  him  out 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  entomologist,  and  it 
is  said  that  his  greatest  hi^piness  consists  in  the  frequen: 
receipt  of  cases  of  insects  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  he  has  either  travelled  or  resided,  or  where  he  hat 
friends  or  correspondents.  His  life  is  therefore  probably  as 
happy  in  the  solitude  to  whidi  he  seems  voluntarily  to  hav« 
devoted  himself,  as  ttiat  of  men  who  seek  their  pleasure 
from  other  sources ;  but  his  influence  upon  society  is  abao* 
bitely  nothing.  This  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  hit 
predecessor,  Sir  Charles  Vaugban,  who  is  regretted  by  most 
of  the  residents  here,  as  he  is  described  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  social,  affable,  familiar,  accessible,  and  agreeable 
ministers  ever  sent  to  Washington  from  the  Court  of  St 
James,  and,  as  such,  his  good  qualities  drew  everybody 
eonstantly  around  him. 

Mrs.  Madison,  the  widow  of  the  ex^president  Madison,  is 
also  one- of  the  remarkable  personages  of  the  city.  Though 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  she  is  tall,  erect,  clear  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  intellect,  most  agreeable  in  manners,  well 
dressed,  and  still  really  good-looking.  She  has  resided  ia 
Washio^on  almost  ever  since  it  was  first  begun  to  be  built; 
and  by  her  extremely  affable  temper  and  her  kind-hearted* 
ness  has  won  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  Every  stranger 
who  comes  to  Washington  is  sure  to  be  told  of  Mrs.  Madi* 
son,  and  informed  that  it  is  his  duty  to  call  and  pay  her  hit 
respects :  so  that  her  drawing-room  is  almost  an  open  lev6e 
from  twelve  to  two  on  every  fine  day,  and  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  service  of  Sunday.  <  As  a  personal 
compliment  to  herself,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  high  estima* 
tion  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Congress,  both  houses 
of  that  body  conferred  on  her,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  only 

Privilege  Mrithin  their  power  to  bestow,  namely,  the  right  of 
*anking,  or  sending  and  receiving  all  her  letters  free  of 
postage ;  she  being  probably  the  only  individual,  and  espe- 
cially the  only  femede,  upon  whom  such  a  privilege  was 
ever  personally  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  legiislature  of  any 
country. 

During  our  stay  in  Washington,  two  Englishmen  of  some 
distinction  arrived  here,  but  their  stay  was  very  short ;  one 
was  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea,  who  came  to  Norfolk  in  the  Pearl  sloop-of-war  from 
Bermuda  with  despatches,  which  he  brought  on  from  thence; 
and  the  other  was  Lord  Gosford,  the  l^te  governor  of  Low« 
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er  Canada,  who  had  come  here  to  confer  with  the  American 
government  previous  to  his  going  to  England. 

The  longer  we  remained  in  Washington,  the  more  we 
saw  and  heard  of  the  recklessness  and  profligacy  which 
characterize  the  manners  both  of  its  resident  and  fluctuating 
population.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
late  duel  going  at  large,  and  being  miaccountable  to  any 
tribunal  of  law  for  their  conduct  in  that  transaction — of 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  laxity  of  morals  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  magisterial  power — ^it  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
a  resident  of  the  city  who  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  who 
entertained  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  towards  Mr, 
Wise,  one  of  the  members  for  Virginia,  went  constantly 
armed  with  loaded  pistols  and  a  long  bowie-knife,  watching 
his  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  He  had  been  foiled  in 
the  attempt  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  finding  this  gen* 
tleman  armed  also,  and  generally  accompanied  by  friends ; 
but  though  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  warned  of  this 
intended  assassination,  they  were  either  afraid  to  apprehend 
the  individual,  or  from  some  other  motive  declined  or  neg« 
lected  to  do  so ;  and  he  accordingly  walked  abroad  armed 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Wise  himself,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  members 
from  the  South  and  West,  go  habitually  armed  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate ;  concealed  pis^ls 
and  dirks  being  the  usual  instruments  worn  by  them  beneath 
their  clothes.  On  his  recent  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  he  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  whether  he  had  arms  on  his  person  or  not ;  and 
answering  that  he  always  carried  them,  he  was  requested 
to  give  them  up  while  the  committee  was  sitting,  which  he 
did;  but  on  their  rising  he  was  presented  with  his  arms, 
and  he  continued  constantly  to  wear  them  as  before. 

This  practice  of  carrying  arms  on  the  person  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  atrocious  acts  are  done 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  passion ;  which,  were  no 
arms  at  hand,  would  waste  itself  in  words,  or  blows  at  the 
utmost;  but  now  too  often  results  in  death.  A  medical 
gentleman,  resident  in  the  city,  told  me  he  was  recently 
called  in  to  see  a  young  girl  who  had  been  shot  at  with  a 
pistol  by  one  of  her  paramours,  the  ball  grazing  her  cheek 
with  a  deep  wound,  and  disfiguring  her  for  life ;  and  yet 
nothing  whatever  was  done  to  the  individual,  who  had  only 
failed  by  accident  in  his  intention  to  destroy  her  life.  In 
this  city  are  many  establishments  where  young  girls  are  col- 
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lected  by  procureseesy  and  one  of  these  was  said  to  be  kept 
by  a  young  man  who  had  persuaded  or  coerced  all  his  sis- 
ters into  prostitution,  and  lived  on  the  wages  of  their  infamy. 
These  houses  are  frequented  in  open  day,  and  hackney- 
coaches  may  be  seen  almost  constantly  before  their  doors. 
In  fact,  the  total  absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  actions  of 
men  here,  either  legal  or  moral,  occasions  such  open  and 
unblushing  displays  of  recklessness  and  profligacy  as  would 
hardly  be  credited  if  mentioned  in  detail.  Unhappily,  too, 
the  influence  of  this  is  more  or  less  felt  in  the  deteriorated 
characters  of  almost  all  persons  who  come  often  to  Wash- 
ington, or  live  a  long  period  there.  Gentlemen  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  who,  before  they  left  their 
homes,  were  accounted  moral,  and  even  pious  men,  undergo 
such  a  change  at  Washington  by  a  removal  of  all  restraint, 
that  they  very  often  come  back  quite  altered  characters ;  and, 
while  they  are  at  Washington,  contract  habits,  the  very  men- 
tion of  which  is  quite  revolting  to  chaste  and  unpolluted  ears. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
this  district  has  much  to  do  with  creating  such  a  state  of 
things  as  this ;  and  as  Washington  is  one  of  the  great  slave- 
marts  of  the  country,  where  buyers  and  sellers  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures come  to  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  where 
men,  women,  and  children  are  put  up  to  auction  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  like  so  many  head  of  cattle,  this 
brings  together  such  a  collection  of  speculators,  slave-deal- 
ers, gamblers,  and  adventurers  as  to  taint  the  whole  social 
atmosphere  with  their  vices.  All  this  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged in  private  conversation ;  but,  when  people  talk  of  it, 
they  speak  in  whispers,  and  look  around  to  see  that  no  one 
is  listening ;  for  it  is  at  the  peril  of  life  that  such  things  are 
ventured  to  be  spoken  of  publicly  at  all. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  not  long  since  in  one  of  the 
steamboats  navigating  the  Western  rivers.  A  gentleman 
who  had  been  to  the  South  was  describing  to  another,  in 
confidential  conversation,  his  impressions  as  to  the  state  of 
society  there,  and  happened  to  express  his  great  abhorrence 
of  gamblers,  when  a  fashionably  dressed  person  in  the  same 
boat,  who  had  overheard  this  conversation,  came  up  to  the 
individual  who  had  used  these  expressions,  and  said,  ^^  Sir, 
you  have  been  speaking  disparagingly  of  gamblers ;  I  am  a 
gambler  by  profession,  and  I  insist  upon  your  apologizing, 
and  retracting  all  you  have  said."  The  person  thus  address- 
ed replied  that,  as  the  conversation  was  confidential,  and  ad- 
dressed only  to  bis  friend,  without  being  intended  for  any 
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Other  ear,  he  could  not  have  meant  any  personal  offence ; 
hot  as  what  he  had  said  was  perfectly  true,  he  could  neither 
apologize  nor  retract;  whereupcmthe  gambler  drew  the 
concealed  dagger  which  almost  every  one  in  the  South  car» 
lies  about  his  person,  and  stabbed  this  individnal  to  the  heart. 
His  death  was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  yet  no  far* 
ther  notice  was  taken  of  this  affair  by  IJie  captain  or  any 
other  of  the  passengers  except  to  land  the  murderer  at  the 
next  town,  where  he  passed  unmolested,  and  ready,  no 
doubt,  to  repeat  a  similar  atrocity. 

Even  the  clergy  maintain  a  profound  silence  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  these  enormities,  and  never  mention  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists  except  to  apologize  for 
it  or  to  uphold  it,  and  to  deprecate  all  the  ^'schemes,^^  ato 
they  call  them,  of  the  abolitionists  for  hastening  the  period 
of  its  annihilation.  So  tolerant  are  the  clergy  of  the  South 
on  this  subject,  that,  as  was  shown  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Episcopal-Methodist  Conference  in  Georgia,  they  publicly 
declare  their  belief  '^  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States,  is  9to^  a  moral  evU,"  and  if  so,  of  course  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  remove  it.  As  a  specimen,  however,  of  one 
of  the  many  modes  in  which  it  does  operate  as  a  moral  evil 
(notwithstanding  these  Episcopalian-Methodist  resolutions 
to  the  contrary),  this  single  fact  may  be  stated :  A  planter 
of  Virginia  had  among  his  slaves  a  coloured  female  of  hand- 
some figure  and  agreeable  person,  who  acted  as  a  household 
attendant ;  having  been  present  at  some  religious  meetings 
of  the  Methodists,  she  became  piously  disposed,  and  at  length 
attached  herself  to  their  Church  as  a  member ;  for  members 
are  admitted  from  the  coloured  population,  though  they  sit 
apart  in  the  gallery  at  public  worship,  and  have  a  separate 
table  when  they  receive  the  sacrament  in  communion !  How 
the  Divine  Institutor  of  this  solemn  and  endearing  observ* 
anoe  would  regard  such  a  separation,  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  often  thought  of.  A  short  time  after  this  female  had 
joined  herself  to  the  Church  as  a  communicant,  the  son  of 
the  plants  returned  home  from  completing  his  studies  at 
college,  and,  as  is  usual  with  sons  of  that  age,  conununiea- 
ted  to  his  father  the  necessity  of- his  having  a  mistress !  The 
handsome  Christian  slave  was  accordingly  selected  for  this 
purpoee,  and  made  a  present  to  the  son !  She  was  horror* 
atruck,  and  at  first  resisted ;  but,  as  there  was  no  law  that 
eould  protect  her,  no  tribunal  that  could  help  her,  her  entire 
person  being  the  property  of  her  master,  to  do  with  her  what* 
aoever  he  pleased^^and  to  strip  and  flog  her  into  oompliaaca 
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if  4he  rdTdsed,  there  wb8  bo  alternative  but  concestton  and 
patient  resignation.  She  commiuiicated  this  fact,  however, 
to  her  religious  teacher,  the  minister  of  the  Church  she  had 
joined,  expressed  the  deepest  repugnance  at  the  comnuttal 
of  the  sin,  and  asked  him  what  was  her  duty.  He  replied 
that  her  duty,  as  a  slave,  was  clearly  passive  submission, 
and  that  resistance  or  refiraal  could  not  be  countenanced  by 
him!  And  yet  the  Methodist*£pi»copel  Conference  cf 
Georgia^  met  in  solemn  conclave,  publicly  proclaim  their  be- 
lief to  the  world,  in  a  resolution  formally  put  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  that  ''  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States,  is  iio<  a  m<Hral  eviL"  Such  is  the  perversion  of 
Christiamty  by  some  of  its  professed  ministers  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  America  I 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BsviRiMaf  Wtriiiii«Um,8oeBery«iid  Vi0Wt."--GM«rkoim«lte      DUe  than  Wadb- 

ingion.— Climtte  of  Washington  eztremelT  Tariablo.— Captain  8niith*a  and  JefSemaa** 
Account  of  tba  C!imate.~Laat  Sorttoy  of  Washington  m  an  Ezcnraion  waai  it— 
Visit  to  tha  Arsenal,  and  Doacriptioii  of  it^ Visit  to  the  Nafy-jaid  of  Waahii^ftOQ.^ 
Description  of  its  Resoarces  and  Works.— Return  to  the  City  of  the  CspitoL— Bal- 
tlee  of  the  Oiants  and  the  Pigmies.— Last  Sonday  passed  at  the  Semee  in  the  Ca^ 
itoi.— Admimble  Senaon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisk.— Excnraion  to  Aleiandria  across  the 
Potomac.— Embryo  City  of  Jackson,  near  Washington.— Sale  of  Lands  for  non-pay* 
nent  of  Taxea.— Smgniar  naaes  of  new-seOlad  estates.— H^^  and  DeacnptioA 
of  Alexandria.- Mnseiun  and  Relice  of  General  Wmshingtoa.— Moont  Vemoo,  the 
ffunily  Seat  and  Tomb.— Disinterment  of  General  Washington's  Corpse.— Veoeratiea 
fMr  Waahhigtoa  and  Lafayette.- Native  Indiaiis  eeeo  at  WMhiqgtoD.— FareweU  Vie- 
to  on  leaving  the  City. 

The  environs  of  Washington,  though  not  inviting  in  win* 
fer,  must  be  agreeable  in  the  sprii^  and  autunm.  The 
broad  Potomac,  a  mile  and  a  half  across  where  it  receives 
the  tributary  Anacosta,  and  still  widening  below  their  eon* 
fiuence,  is  a  very  noble  object  from  every  elevated  point  of 
view.  The  long  bridge  across  it,  exceeding  a  mile,  tboogfa 
at  the  higher  part  of  the  river,  has  a  very  picturesque  effect. 
The  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  well  wooded,  and  those  in  Maryland, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Anacosta,  are  really  beautiful.  The 
small  town  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Virginian  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, is  visible  from  Washington,  the  distance  being  six 
miles  only ;  and  Oeorgetown,  which  may  be  called  a  sub- 
uri>  of  Washington,  though  a  separate  city,  is  but  a  oontin* 
nation  of  the  latter,  diere  being  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
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houses  connecting  the  two.  Georgetown  fa  oldear  than 
Washington,  having  its  name  from  the  King  of  Engknd 
long  before  the  Rerolution,  and  that  name  being  still  retain- 
ed. It  is  compactly  built,  and  not  straggling,  like  the  yoimg* 
er  city.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  10,000,  but  it 
is  diminishing  in  opulence  and  consideration.  It  once  en- 
joyed a  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  many  ships 
came  to  its  port,  as  well  as  to  Alexandria,  from  various 
parts.  But  both  these  places  have  suffered  by  a  diversion 
of  their  trade  into  other  chemnels,  especially  since  railroads, 
opened  from  the  interior  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  direct  to 
Baltimore,  have  made  that  place  the  great  emporium  of  com- 
merce for  this  part  of  the  South.  At  Georgetown  is  a  large 
Catholic  college,  under  the  direction  of  very  learned  and 
skilful  Jesuits,  as  well  as  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery,  both 
well  filled ;  the  {professors  of  the  Catholic  fedth  abounding  in 
this  quarter,  from  Baltimore  having  been  originally  founded 
by  a  Catholic  nobleman,  and  the  religion  having  there  taken 
root,  and  spread  extensively  all  around. 

The  line  of  separation  between  Washington  and  George- 
town is  a  stream  called  Sock  Creek,  into  which  a  smaUer 
stream  called  Goose  Creek  enters.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  in 
one  of  his  epistles  from  Washington,  takes  a  poetic  license 
with  this  latter  stream  when  he  says, 

"  And  what  WM  Doom  CvMk  once  if  Tiber  Dow^" 
because,  though  it  answered  his  purpose  to  turn  the  sharp 
and  pointed  satire  conveyed  in  this  line,  it  does  not  happen 
to  be  correct.  Goose  Creek  is  still  Goose  Creek,  as  it  ever 
^as  been  :  Tiber  is  another  stream  altogether,  and  is  feimd 
under  that  name  in  the  old  maps  of  Maryhmd  before  Co> 
lumbia  was  made  a  district,  or  the  City  of  Washington  was 
laid  out.  It  is  very  insignificant,  it  is  true  (though  even  the 
Tiber  of  Rome„  by-the-way,  is  an  insignificant  stream  when 
compared  with  the  Potomac  of  Washington).  It  rises  in  the 
hills  of  Maryland,  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Washing- 
ton, flows  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  city  in  a  small 
rill,  which  runs  underneath  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
comes  out  of  an  arched  conduit  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Capitol,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  empties  itself  with  it  into  the  Eastern  River. 

The  climate  of  Washington  is  complained  of  by  all  par^ 
ties.  In  the  winter  the  cold  is  as  severe  as  it  is  at  Boston^ 
though  the  winter  is  of  shorter  duraticHi ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  West  Indies ;  while 
in  the  toring  and  autumn  the  sudden  oscillations  &<»n  one 
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extreme  to  the  other  are  most  trying  to  the  conttitatmi. 
There  is  a  piecing  quality  in  the  cold  winds  sweeping 
across  the  rivers  and  marshes  which  is  most  disagreeabk  to 
enoonnter,  and  from  which  we  suffered  seyerely  ;  for,  when 
We  arrived  from  Baltimore,  on  the  26th  of  February^  the 
aground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  pavements  ol 
brick,  or  the  side-causeways,  were,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
streets,  literally  sheeted  with  smooth  ice.  Yet  before  we 
left,  on  the  26th  of  March,  we  had  had  such  heavy  rains  as  to 
make  the  streets  impassable  puddles;  such  excessive  heat  as 
to  make  cloth  clothing  disagreeable;  and  such  donds  of 
white  dust  in  the  badly  macadamized  roads  of  the  avenue  as 
to  blind  and  choke  one  at  the  same  time ;  while,  to  make 
the  variety  complete,  we  had  on  some  days  fogs  as  dense  as 
in  England. 

Captain  Smith,  in  his  account  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay* 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Queen  Anne,  says, 
'*  In  this  country  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  in  Spain,  and  the 
winter  as  cold  as  in  France  or  England ;"  and  he  adds,  **  In 
the  year  1607  was  an  extraordinary  frost  in  most  parts  of 
Burope ;  and  this  frost  was  found  as  extreme  in  Virginia. 
But  the  next  year,  for  eight  or  ten  days  of  ill  weather, 
other  fourteen  days  would  be  as  summer."  And  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  ^*  Notes  on  Virginia,"  says,  **  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  6**  below  zero  and  98*  above,  are  distressing." 
He  adds,  that  <<  in  the  year  1780  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was 
solid  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  At  An- 
napoUs,  where  it  is  five  miles  and  a  quarter  over  between 
the  nearest  points  of  land,  the  ice  was  from  five  to  seven 
inches  thick  quite  across,  so  that  loaded  wagons  went  ove/ 
it%"  Severe  colds,  rheumatism,  intermittent  fevers,  and 
agues  are  the  natural  consequences  of  such  extremes  as 
these. 

Our  last  survey  of  Washington  was  made  in  a  carriage- 
drive  around  its  whole  extent  during  a  delightful  day,  the 
22d  of  March,  in  which  we  traversed  nearly  every  part  of 
it,  and  closed  our  excursion  with  a  visit  to  the  Arsenal  and  the 
Navy-yard.  The  aspect  of  the  city  is  certainly  unlike  that 
of  any  other  in  the  world.  In  some  places  new  houses  are 
building,  as  if  it  were  a  place  just  rising  into  being,  while  in 
others  there  are  whole  terraces  and  groups  of  houses  com- 
I^etely  in  ruins,  as  if  it  were  a  place  that  had  been  long 
abandoned  to  decay.  One  group  of  these  was  so  conspic- 
I,  that  the  facetious  friend  in  whose  carriage  we  made  the 
had  long  since  called  it  ^<  The  Buins  of  Baalbec ;" 
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and  at  a  distance,  the  range  of  buildings  in  tids  gronp  was 
sofficiently  dilapidated  to  look  ruinously  picturesque.  The 
eause  of  this  singular  contrast  of  a  rising  and  a  falling  city 
existing  on  the  same  spot  and  at  the  same  time,  is  this :  the 
lots  or  parcels  of  ground  for  bulding  on  having  been  most 
injudiciously  sold  by  the  government  to  different  specula* 
tors  at  different  times,  without  any  condition  of  building  up 
first  the  grounds  near  the  Ca(>itol  before  the  remoter  parts 
were  built  upon,  each  speculator  has  made  an  attempt  to 
draw  the  population  towards  the  particular  quarter  in  which 
his  lots  were  situated.  Some  thus  built  up  fine  terraces  near 
the  river,  and  these  were  let  cheap,  to  draw  inhabitants ;  but 
a  counteraction  was  soon  produced  by  some  rival  specula- 
tor, who  built  another  group  in  some  other  quarter  of  the 
space  laid  out  for  the  city.  Each  of  these  have  been  there* 
fore  successively  inhabited  and  abandoned ;  and  many  are 
now  not  merely  without  tenants,  even  of  the  poorest  kind, 
but  falling  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair,  the  owners  not  think* 
ing  them  worth  that  expense,  as  they  have  no  hope  of  re* 
ceiving  any  rent  for  them.  Add  to  this,  that  between  these 
distant  groups  the  way  is  often  over  marshy  and  always  over 
miserably  barren  and  broken  ground,  and  some  idea  maybe 
formed  of  the  sort  of  living  wilderness  which  many  parts  of 
Washington  exhibit,  though  from  many  points  of  view  it 
looks  less  scattered  than,  in  traversing  it,  one  finds  it  to  be. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Moore,  who  described  Washings 
ton  as 

•"The  famed  metropolis*  where  fencj  sees 
Sqaaree  in  moranee,  obelieke  in  treea," 

this  strange  intermixture  of  city  and  wilderness  has  been 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  place ;  and,  for  many 
years  to  come,  it  will  still  continue  to  be  '^  the  city  of  mag-« 
nificent  distances,"  as  it  is  facetiously*  called  by  its  inhabi* 
tants*  If  Washington  should  ever  be  made  either  a  com<« 
mercial  or  manufacturing  city,  its  outlines  would  soon  be 
filled  up;  but  of  this  there  is  no  immediate  prospect,  though 
in  half  a  century  hence  it  may  become  the  seat  of  both,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  those  of 
the  Clyde  or  Mersey. 

The  Arsenal  of  Washington  is  an  interesting  spot.  Pla- 
ced at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Potomac  and  Ana- 
costa,  it  has  an  open  and  extensive  view  both  up  the  two 
separate  rivers  and  down  their  united  stream.  The  interi* 
or,  which  is  like  a  garrison,  is  remarkably  neat  and  commo** 
dious,  and  all  the  workshops  and  storehouses  are  in  the  best 
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oondition.  llrongh  the  polite  attentioii  of  the  flupermtend* 
ent.  Captain  Ranuay,  who  accompanied  ub,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  everything  at  leisure,  and  saw  enough 
to  satisfy  ns  that  the  Americans  are  not  behind  any  nation 
in  Europe  in  their  ready  adoption  of  all  improyements  that 
are  introduced  in  the  founding  of  large  pieces  of  ordnancei 
the  making  of  small  arms,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  artisans  employed  are  among  the 
most  skilful  that  can  be  procured ;  many  of  them  are  paid 
as  high  as  five  dollars,  or  about  a  guinea  a  day,  these  being 
oocu{Hed  in  constructing  models;  and  their  workmanship 
aorpassed,  in  skill  and  beauty,  any  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  ttus  line. 

It  may  show  the  extent  of  patronage  bestowed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  on  inventions  which  they 
deem  valuable  for  warlike  operations,  to  mention  the  (act 
that  a  Captain  Bell,  of  their  service,  was  recently  paid  20,000 
dollars  out  of  the  public  funds  for  a  very  simple  and  almost 
obvious  improvement,  by  substituting  a  vertical  worm  €a 
screw  to  elevate  and  depress  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  with 
greater  ease  and  precision  than  could  be  effected  by  the 
wooden  quoins  formerly  used  for  that  purpose,  the  effect  of 
which  improvement  is  to  enable  the  person  firing  the  can* 
Bon  to  take  his  deadly  aim  with  greater  precision. 

How  liberally  the  arts  of  destruction  are  rewarded  com« 
pared  with  the  arts  of  preservation,  one  need  not  visit  Amer- 
ica  to  learn.  All  Europe  furnishes  many  striking  examples 
of  the  same  kind ;  but,  while  such  is  the  perverted  taste  and 
judgment  of  mankind  that  the  warrior,  whose  life  is  devo- 
ted to  the  sUughter  of  his  fellow-men,  shall  be  crowned 
with  honours  and  rewards,  while  the  schoolmaster,  who  in- 
structs them,  shall  pine  in  neglect  and  obscurity,  who  can 
wonder  that  it  is  ddemed  less  honourable  to  save  than  to 
destroif  ? 

The  Navy-yard  is  a  much  larger  establishment  than  the 
Arsenal.  It  is  higher  up  on  the  Eastern  Branch  or  Ana- 
oosta  River,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Commo- 
dore Patterson.  No  ships  were  building  in  it  at  the  time  of 
our  visit ;  but  the  large  shed  or  ship-house  under  which  the 
Columbus  74  was  built  was  still  standing,  and  perfect  in  its 
kind.  The  most  interesting  processes  we  saw  here  were 
the  forging  of  the  large  anchors  for  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
welding  the  links  of  the  great  chaui-cable  for  the  first-rate 
ship  of  war  the  Pennsylvania,  of  130  guns,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the*  cooking-houses  or  cabooses,  and  iron  tanks 
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for  water,  as  well  as  the  machinery  for  making  bloeks*  Al- 
though the  dockyards  of  England  are  more  extensive  than 
this  at  Washington,  and  empk>y  a  greater  number  of  men 
(the  number  employed  here  being  about  200  at  present), 
yet  the  works  executed  here  in  every  department  appeared 
to  me  as  perfect  as  at  Portsmouth,  or  any  other  of  our  great 
naval  ports.  Many  of  the  leading  workmen,  indeed,  were 
English;  and  the  person  who  conducted  us  through  the  dif« 
ferent  departments  was  a  native  of  Devonport,  and  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  there;  but  he  said  the  wage« 
paid  to  able  workmen  here  were  so  much  higher  than  the 
same  class  could  obtain  in  England,  that  he  considered 
himself  to  be  twice  as  well  off  here  as  if  be  bad  remained 
at  home,  and  was  very  happy  at  having  made  the  change. 
.  On  our  return  by  the  Capitol,  we  heard  that  the  Senate 
was  still  in  debate  upon  the  never-ending  topic  of  the  Sub<« 
treasury  Bill ;  but,  conceiving  that  all  that  could  be  said  on 
either  side  had  been  already  exhausted — ^for  the  measure 
had  been  under  debate  in  the  Senate  for  a  greater  numbei 
of  days  than  there  are  members  of  that  body,  and  these  are 
fifty-two— we  did  not  stop,  though,  according  to  the  Nation* 
al  Intelligencer  of  the  following  morning,  March  23,  the  con« 
test  was  severe,  for  it  is  thus  characteristically  described  : 

**  Ths  War  or  tri  6iAim.-^The  debate  among  the  gieat  men  of  tbf 
Senate  still  continues,  and  Continues  to  be  distinguished  bv  passages  of 
arms  of  unexcelled  skill  and  abilitv.  Yesterday  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr, 
Webster  encountered,  and  held  a  large  audience  rapt  in  admiring  ttU 
tention  to  the  conflict  for  several  hours." 

We  had  learned  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value,  however, 
this  exaggerated  style  of  description,  and  bore  our  disap* 
pointment  meekly,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  scene  which  con* 
trasts  well  with  the  former,  and  which,  by  way  of  appen* 
dage,  might  be  called  "  the  battle  of  the  pigmies.*'  This 
scene  took  place  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  same  paper : 

*'  Mr.  Boon  commented  with  very  great  severity  on  Mr.  Halsted*s 

3«ech  of  yesterday,  and  avowed  his  fntention  *to  skin*  that  gentleman. 
e  said  hw  speech  evinced  the  advantage  of  being  high-bom  and  col** 
lege-bred ;  characterized  its  strain  of  language  as  low  apd  vulgar,  and 
every  way  unworthy  of  a  representative ;  referred  to  Mr.  Halsted's 
consumption  of  pens  and  paper  as  being  ten  times  greater  than  his  own; 
he  remarked  upon  his  dress,  as  being  that  of  a  dandy,  &c. ;  and  conclu- 
ded by  companng  the  whole  speech  to  butter  churned  without  a  covett 
wMch  splashed  on  all  around,'^  &c^ 

We  passed  our  last  Sunday  in  Washington  in  attending 
Divine  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  Cap!- 
toL    It  had  been  announced  that  the  Eev.  Dt.  Fisk,  presi^ 
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dent  cyf  the  Weileyan  University  in  Ckmneeticut,  was  to 
preach  there  to-day,  and  the  weather  being  beautifully  fine, 
the  preacher  eminent,  and  the  place  very  popular,  a  crowd- 
ed audknce  waa  assembled,  and  the  scene  was  impressive 
and  imposing.  It  was  curious  to  see  nearly  all  the  repre* 
ientatives'  seats  occupied  by  ladies,  while  members  of  both 
houses  crowded  around  in  the  passages  and  avenues,  and 
the  galleries  were  filled  with  strangers.  The  preachy  oc» 
eupied  the  chair  of  the  speaker  or  president  of  the  asseiQ- 
bly,  and  the  service  consisted  of  the  usual  succession  of 
the  hymn,  the  extempore  prayer,  the  lessons,  and  the  ser* 
teon.  This  last  was  a  very  able  and  beautiful  discourse  on 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the 
earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  there* 
of,"  in  which  the  reign  of  the  Almighty  over  the  material 
and  the  moral  world  was  impressively  explained,  and  a  deep 
attention  was  bestowed  on  every  part  of  it  by  the  audience* 
On  returning  from  the  Capitol,  we  lingered  for  a  long 
while  on  the  terrace  that  sweeps  its  western  front,  from 
Whence  the  view  ov^r  Washington  below  it  to  the  west* 
,  ward,  as  well  as  over  the  broad  Potomac  and  the  distant 
hills,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  the  city  affords.  The 
day  was  as  bright  and  sunny  as  our  finest  days  of  June  in 
England ;  and,  though  all  vegetation  was  still  clothed  in 
the  brown  and  leafless  garb  of  winter,  it  was  full-blown 
sununer  all  around  and  overhead. 

Our  last  excursion  from  Washingtcm  was  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Alexandria,  to  which  place  we  accompanied  a  young  Vir- 
ginian, who  was  returning  to  her  home  there  after  a  visit  to 
our  amiable  and  excellent  friend,  the  lady  of  Judge  White, 
in  whose  carriage  we  performed  the  journey.  The  position 
of  Alexandria  being  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  as 
Washington  is  on  the  Maryland  side  (though  both  are  now 
in  the  District  of  Columbia),  we  had  to  cross  the  long  bridge 
over  the  Potomac,  which  exceeds  a  mile  from  bank  to  baak, 
with  a  small  drawbridge  over  the  navigable  channel  for  the 

S>a8sage  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  views 
rom  this  bridge  are  very  charming ;  and,  as  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  arrive  at  the  drawbridge  when  it  was  open, 
we  had  to  alight  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  schocmer 
cutting  her  way,  with  a  fine  breeze,  against  the  descending 
Stream,  and  steering  under  full  sail  right  through. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Washington,  at  the 
point  where  the  bridge  terminates,  we  were  shown  the  found- 
ations of  a  new  town,  intended  to  have  been  built  as  a  rival 
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to  Washington,  and  to  be  called  Jaokaon,  after  Hbe  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  history  of  this  little 
spot  is  worth  giving,  becanse  it  is  a  specimen  of  similar  acts 
of  folly  committed  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  within  the  last  five  especially^ 
originating  partly  in  the  vanity  and  partly  in  the  cupidity  of 
the  people,  and  resulting  in  their  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  An 
idea  was  conceived  by  some  real  admirer  or  sycc^hantic 
flatterer  of  General  Jackson  (it  is  not  certain  which,  for 
there  were  many  of  both),  that  it  would  be  well  to  set  up  a 
rival  city  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  to  eclipse  Washing* 
ton  on  the  north,  and  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  rival 
ohief.  This  idea  was  at  once  acted  on  by  the  immediate 
survey  of  the  spot  where  the  bridge  touches  the  shore,  and, 
being  a  perfect  level,  a  city  was  soon  mapped  and  planned 
on  paper,  with  squares,  avenues,  maricets,  an  exchange, 
churches,  and  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  large  em^ 
porium  ;  General  Jackson  was  applied  to  for  his  patronage 
to  the  undertaking,  which  was  readily  granted ;  and,  thus 
provided,  the  individual  who  got  up  the  whole  sent  on  to 
New- York,  where  the  rage  for  speculating  in  lands  and  city 
lots  was  at  its  highest,  and  forthwith  a  number  of  those  gen* 
tlemen  came  here  to  purchase. 

When  they  had  bought  their  lots  at  high  prices,  they  re^ 
paired  back  to  New«York  to  sell  them  to  other  speculators 
at  still  hi^er ;  and  General  Jackson  having,  at  the  request 
of  the  founder,  attended  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  found- 
ation of  ihe  Exchange  of  Jackson  City,  before  a  single 
dwelling  of  any  kind  was  erected,  and  delivered  a  long  orar 
tion  on  the  occasion,  the  lots  rose  in  value,  because  the  city 
had  been  actuall>^  begun ;  and  buyer  after  buyer  continned 
to  give  a  higher  tnd  a  higher  price.  At  length,  however, 
the  siuns  per  foot  ^ven  for  this  waste-land  were  so  extrava- 
gant that  no  farther  advances  could  be  had  upon  it,  and  the 
last  buyer  consequent^  found  himself  stuck  fast,  and  could 
only  get  out  of  his  difficulty  at  an  immense  sacrifice.  After 
this  a  retrograde  movement  took  place,  when  prices  went 
down  ev^i  more  rapidly  ihan  they  had  risen ;  and  the  .lots 
are  now  worth  absolutely  nothing,  since  no  one  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  clearing  them.  In  fact,  the  whole  space  ib 
covered  with  a  marsh,  over  which  it  has  been  difficult  to 
construct  an  ordinary  road ;  and  the  auctioneer  who  sold 
the  last  lots  that  were  brought  to  the  hammer  very  accu- 
rately characterized  its  fertility  by  describing  it  as  being  <<  so 
rich  that  it  produced  sixty  bushels  of  firogs  to  thcacre ;"  to 
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which  he  Caoetiowly  added  tlmt  "  there  was  no  need  of  in* 
curring  expense  for  fencing,  as  there  were  alligators  enough 
on  the  spot  to  form  an  excellent  fence,  if  you  could  caidk 
ihea^  by  planting  them  with  their  heads  downward  and 
their  tails  in  the  air."  The  croaking  of  theae  frogs  was 
loud  and  discordant,  as  we  went  over  the  road  that  croesea 
this  marsh  early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  when  we  returned, 
after  sunset  in  the  evening,  it  was  absolutely  deafening. 

The  remainder  of  the  way  to  Alexandria  was  over  a  tol- 
erably level  road,  with  well-filled  cedar  plantations  on  either 
side,  the  greenness  of  which  was  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
brownness  of  everything  else.  These  public  roads  are  kept 
in  repair  by  a  general  assessment  on  the  landed  property  of 
the  district ;  but  this,  though  considered  a  good  road  for 
America,  would  be  called  a  very  bad  one  in  any  part  of 
England,  from  being  ^o  full  of  ruts  and  pits,  and  its  surface 
so  uneven.  There  Vas  only  one  turnpike  in  the  way,  at 
which  half  a  dollar  was  paid  for  the  carriage ;  but  this,  we 
learned,  was  over  the  private  property  of  an  individual,  to 
whom  alone  the  receipts  went,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ex* 
pended  in  the  repair  of  the  road. 

A  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
so  poor  as  to  be  not  worth  paying  the  taxes  on ;  and  it  is 
therefore  often  sold  for  the  unpaid  dues  upon  it,  though 
these  are  very  trifling  indeed.  In  the  National  InteUigen* 
oer  of  March  27  are  no  less  than  three  columns  of  specified 
estates  and  plots  of  ground  advertised  for  sale  by  the  com- 
missioners of  taxes  in  Columbia  and  Maryland  for  nonpay- 
ment of  these  dues,  though-their  amount  seems  insignificant 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  estates  on  which  they  are  due« 
For  instance,  on  an  estate  in  St.  Mary*s  county,  called 
f^  Scotland,"  consisting  of  2273  acres,  the  sum  due  was  only 
six  dollars  and  43  cents;  and  on  an  estate  in  Alleghany 
county,  called  "  Western  Connexion."  consisting  of  8808 
acres,  the  sum  due  was  19  dollars  and  70  cents ;  and  this 
last  belonged  to  the  United  States'  Bank.  On  looking  over 
the  names  of  these  tracts  and  appropriations  of  lands  adver- 
tised for  sale,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  them,  of  which  the  foUowing  are  only  a  few 
examples : 

'^Hard  Struggle,"  1554  acres;  <^  Isaac's  Blessing,"  48 
acres ;  <<  Rights  of  Man,"  189  acres ;  '^  Paradise  Regained," 
1600  acres;  "Now  or  Never,"  600  acres;  "Myself,"  61 
acres;  "Commonwealth,"  3817  acres;  "Canaan,"  3648 
acres;  "  Hornet's  Nest,"  208  acres;  "  Honest  Miller,"  SO 
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Mres;  <<Hurd  Btrgun,  rerarveyed,"  389  acres;  ^'Last 
Shift,"  100  acres;  "Hope,"  6638  acres;  "What  you 
Please,"  73  acres;  and  "  Blue-eyed  Mary,"  987  acres. 

When  ail  these  tracts  become  settled  and  occupied,  as  in 
time  they  are  sure  to  be,  their  names  will  mingle  oddly  with 
tiiose  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Troy;  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes;  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Utica;  of  Rome 
and  Syracuse ;  of  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Lebanon ;  and  the 
many  other  classical  and  scriptural  cities  whose  names  are 
adopted  by  humble  villages  in  America. 

Alexandria  itself  is  a  small,  but  well-planned  and  neatly- 
built  town,  occupying  a  favourable  position  on  a  projecting 
point  of  land  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  below  Washington.  It  was  ori* 
ginally  a  village,  first  inhabited  by  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
called  by  him  Belhaven.  Its  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Alexandria,  which  it  still  retains.  At  one  pe- 
riod of  its  history  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  commerce,  as  a 
point  of  shipment  for  tobacco,  the  chief  product  of  Virginia, 
in  which  state  it  was  situated  previous  to  its  being  included  in 
the  cession  of  the  district  ten  miles  square  to  form  the  pres- 
ent Columbia,  as  well  as  a  point  of  import  for  goods  for  in* 
temal  consumption  in  the  country  behind  it,  to  which  it  is  an 
inlet  The  beginning  of  its  decay  may  be  traced  to  the  at- 
tack made  upon  it  by  the  marauding  squadron  of  the  Brit* 
ish,  under  Sir  John  Cockburn,  in  their  expedition  up  to 
Washington.  Not  content  with  burning  some  parts  of  the 
town  and  sacking  others,  they  vrantonly  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  of  various  kinds  then  in  Alexandria,  be* 
J^ging  to  the  exporters  and  importers  in  the  interior,  and 
JKhout  benefiting  themselves  by  such  destruction  in  any 
^^ay.  The  owners  of  the  goods  so  destroyed  demanded 
payment  of  their  value  by  the  Alexandrians,  as  they  were 
uninsured,  and  held  at  the  risk  of  the  persons  in  whose  custo« 
dy  they  were.  Their  demands  could  nfit  be  complied  with  for 
want  of  means,  as  the  Alexandrians  themselves  had  been  im- 
poverished by  the  general  plunder  of  the  British.  The  own- 
ers therefore  refused  to  export  or  import  any  more  through 
Alexandria  till  their  old  accounts  were  settled ;  and  this  be- 
ing impossible,  the  trade  of  the  place  was  crippled  at  a 
blow.  Soon  after  this,  the  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  its  de- 
cline by  the  construction  of  the  raihroad  from  the  interior  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Baltimore,  by  which  imports  and 
exports  could 'be  more  advantageously  made  through  that 
VouL— Ii 
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jMirt;  so  that,  unless  some  new  causes  arise  to  prodace 
sources  of  prosperity,  Alexandria  seems  doomed  to  decay. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  extremely  regular,  and  its  whole 
aspect  pleasing ;  but,  amid  all  its  beauty  of  situation  and 
regularity  of  design,  it  wears  an  aspect  of  melancholy  and 
gloom.  Grass  is  growing  in  most  of  the  streets,  and  evea 
the  great  thoroughfiures  seem  altogether  deserted.  The 
number  of  houses  to  let  are  as  great  as  those  occupied, 
and  its  population  of  ten  thousand  has  dwindled  down  to 
ftss  than  half  that  amount.  Closed  windows  and  shutters, 
and  broken  panes  of  glass,  give  an  aspect  of  dilapidation 
quite  unlike  the  generally  thriving  appearance  of  towns  in 
America ;  and  there  was  one  sight  which  reminded  me  of 
the  Liberties  of  Dublin.  A  large  and  handsome  mansion, 
built  as  a  family  residence  by  an  English  gentleman  named 
Carlisle,  is  now  occupied  by  a  number  of  poor  families,  two 
or  three  living  on  each  of  the  separate  floors;  and  the  whole 
building,  exterior  and  interior,  is  going  gradually  to  ruin  for 
the  want  of  occasional  repairs. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  Alexandria  there  is  a  court* 
house,  a  large  theatre,  and  a  theological  college,  besides 
six  good  churches.  There  is  also  a  museum,  which  is  en- 
riched by  some  highly-prized  relics  belonging  to  that  univer* 
sal  object  of  homage  and  veneration  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica, General  Washington.  Among  these  are  the  satin  robe, 
scarlet  lined  with  white,  in  which  the  infant  George  Wash- 
ington was  baptized ;  a  penknife,  which  was  given  to  him 
by  his  mother  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
which  he  kept  for  fifty*six  years  of  his  life,  amid  all  its  vi- 
cissitudes and  dangers ;  a  pearl  button,  taken  from  the  ca^ 
which  he  wore  when  first  inaugurated  as  President  of  Sl 
United  States  at  New- York ;  a  masonic  apron  and  glovoP 

•  worn  by  him  at  a  lodge-meeting ;  a  black  glove,  part  of  the 
suit  of  mourning  which  he  wore  at  the  death  of  his  mother; 
a  fragment  of  the  last  stick  of  sealing-wax  that  he  ever 
used  to  seal  his  letters ;  and  the  original  of  the  last  letter 
ever  penned  by  his  hand,  written  to  decline,  on  his  own  be- 
half and  that  of  his  wife,  a  joint  invitation  which  they  had 
received  to  attend  a  ball  at  Alexandria,  in  which,  while  po- 
litely apologizing  for  this  refusal,  he  says,  ^<  Alas !  our  dan- 
cing days  are  over." 

In  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  we  had  pre- 
viously seen  a  military  suit  of  the.  general's,  which  he  had 

.worn  in  the  revolutionary  campaign;  and  all  these  are 
looked  upon  by  every  American,  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or 
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*  eonditioii,  with  a  penKmal  regard  and  veneration  nxuh  bb  no 
relics  of  any  other  national  hero  excites,  I  think,  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  People  not  ozdy  admirb,  but  they 
seem  to  Ioyc  the  name  of  Washington,  and  hold  sacred  ev- 
erything that  ever  belonged  to  him;  consequently,' there  is 
scarely  a  single  dwelling  in  all  America,  however  splendid 
or  however  humble,  and  few  public  buildings  of  any  kind, 
except  perhaps  places  of  religious  worship,  in  which  a  por- 
trait  of  Washington  is  not  to  be  found.  .  All  parties  c£aim 
him  for  their  own ;  and  the  expression  of  any  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  or  excellence  of  Washington^ 
would  be  a  treason  that  few  would  be  disposed  to  forgive. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  country-seat  of  the  Washington  fam* 
ily,  and  the  spot  that  contains  the  ashes  of  the  general  him- 
self, is  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  Alexandria;  but, 
though  we  had  several  times  planned  an  excursion  to  visit 
it  from  Washington,  one  obstacle  after  another  intervened 
to  prevent  it.  Sometimes  it  was  some  great  speech  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  expectation  of 
which  kept  us  in  either  house,  and  prevented  our  leaving 
the  Capitol ;  and  sometimes  it  was  the  detention  there,  net 
by  the  expectation,  but  the  reality,  of  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered. Sometimes  it  was  a  party  in  Washington  that  pre- 
vented our  leaving  the  city.  And  when  these  or  other 
causes  did  not  [wevent,  the  terrible  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads  beyond  Alexan* 
dria,  from  the  snow  or  rain,  as  effectually  defeated  our  in- 
tentions. 

We  regretted  this,  because,  though  there  is  nothing  of  un- 
usual grandeur  or  beauty  in  the  house  or%grounds,  both  of 
which  have  been  neglected  by  th#  present  occupiers,  who 
are  distant  relatives  of  the  illustrious  chief,  yet  it  would  have 
given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  looked  upon  the  tomb  that 
contains  his  earthly  remains,  and  thus  have  paid  to  his 
memory  that  homage  which  all  admirers  of  freedom  and 
justice  must  delight  to  show  to  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
who  was  so  distinguished  a  friend  of  both. 

Not  long  since,  in  December  last,  the  body  of  the  gen- 
eral was  taken  from  the  coffin  in  which  it  was  originally  de- 
posited at  Mount  Vernon,  and  placed  in  a  marble  sarooph- 
agus ;  and  this  event  is  thus  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
(^laette  of  that  day. 

**GiNiEAL  Washinoton.— Tl^e  remains  of  this  illustrious  man,  the 
fMher  and  Satiour  of  his  country,  were  recently  placed  in  the  sarcoph- 
agus made  by  Ifr.  Strntheis  of  this  city,  from  whom  we  letm  tlwt. 
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sacred  form  of  Washington  was  discovered  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  The  high  pale  brow  wore  a  calm  and  serene  expression ; 
and  the  lips,  pressed  still  together,  had  a  grave  and  solemn  smile,  sudt 
as  they  deabUess  wore  when  the  fint  president  gave  up  his  mofial  life 
for  an  iounortal  existence ; 

*  When  hit  soft  breath,  with  piin. 
Was  yielded  to  the  elements  again.' 

The  impressive  aspect  of  the  great  departed  overpowered  the  man 
whose  lot  it  was  to  transfer  the  hallowed  dust  to  its  last  tenement,  and 
he  was  miable  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He  plaiced  his  hand  upon  the 
ample  forehead,  once  highest  in  the  ranks  of  bottle,  or  throbbing  with 
the  cares  of  an  infant  empire,  and  he  lamented,  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
voice  of  fame  could  not  provoke  that  silent  clay  to  life  again,  or  pour 
its  tones  of  revival  into  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.  The  last  acU  of 
pntrietie  sepalture  were  thus  consummated ;  and  the  igvre,  which  we 
can  scarcely  dissociate  from  an  apotheosis,  consigned  to  its  low,  dim 
mansion,  to  be  seen  no  more  until  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality  and 
tiie  bright  garments  of  endless  incomiption." 

Next  to  General  Washington,  Lafayette  ranks  higha 
than  any  other  public  man  in  the  general  estimation  of 
Americans.  About  Jefferson  and  Madiscm,  Monroe  and 
Adams,  there  are  still  differences  of  opinion;  and  still 
greater  differences  respecting  GeneralJackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  But  Lafayette,  like  Washington,  seems  to  unite  all 
suffrages ;  and,  accordingly^  the  portrait  of  this  venerable 
Friend  of  Liberty,  is  generally  to  be  found  accompanying 
that  of  his  hardly  more  illustrious  conqmnion  in  arms  and 

Eurtner  in  glory.  Besides  the  full-length  picture  oi  La^ 
yette,  which  is  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, opposite  to  that  of  General  Washington,  theare 
is  a  beautiful  marble  bust  of  him  in  the  library  of  Congress^ 
QUI  admirable  likeness,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bii3t  are 
inscribed  the  two  following  short  extracts.  The  first  is  from 
die  wosds  of  his  qpeech,  delivered  at  Washington,  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1824, 
when  he  said,  ^<  What  better  pledge  can  be  given  of  a  per- 
severing national  love  of  liberty,  than  whan  those  blesungs 
are  eisidently  the  result  of  a  virtuous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  of  institutions  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  republican  principle  of  self-government  ?"  Ihe  second 
is  the  closing  sentence  of  his  answer  to  the  president's  fare- 
well speech,  delivered  in  Washington,  September  7, 1825, 
when  he  said,  ^^  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  sarrotaid 
you.  God  bless  the  American  people,  each  of  their  staites- 
men,  and  the  Federal  Government.  Accept  the  patriotic 
farewell  of  an  overflowing  heart.  Such  will  be  its  last 
throb  when  it  ceases  to  beat." 
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In  nqr  inqiiiffidk  feflpecting  the  Indkiis  daring  our 'ttay  at 
Washington,  I  learnt  many  new  particnlarB,  and  from  ez« 
tremelj  fttTourable  eooroes.  The  venerable  Judge  While, 
who  was,  an  inmate  of  the  boarding-house  in  which  we 
lived,  was  chainnan  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  on  Li- 
dian  affairs,  and  we  therefore  saw  many  Indians  and  In* 
dian  agents,  iirix>  came  to  see  him  on  business.  I  became 
acquainted  also  with  other  Indians  then  at  Washington, 
through  other  sources,  and  particularly  with  some  of  tke 
Cherokees,  one  of  whose  tribe  inyented  an  alphabet,  priuced 
books,  and  gave  to  the  whole  body  an  impube  of  advtfiee* 
ment  of  considerable  f<»rce.  I  had  leisure  also  to  rea^  Cap* 
tain  Carver's  remarkable  Travels  among  the  India^  iu  the 
Wisconsin  Territory,  with  occasional  comments^^d  expla- 
nations by  the  experienced  judge,  who  was  so  competent  to 
the  task.  The  result  of  all  this  was  to  oonvii*^  ^^  that  the 
tariE  of  civiliadng  and  instructing  the  India««>  if  it  be  prao* 
ticable  at  all,  must  be  directed  chiefly  t^  the  yomiger  por* 
titm  of  the  tribes,  as  the  whole  career  of  ™  Indian,  from 
his  cradle  to  manhood,  is  calculated  to^  hw  habits  and  prej- 
udices deeper  and  deeper  with  ever/  aucceeding  year,  so  as 
to  make  the  civflization  of  the  ad»^to  ahnost  hopeless. 

We  had  a  missionary  and  hi^  ^^  staying  with  us,  from 
New^England,  on  their  way  tc  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
scMue  tribes  exist  who  have  had  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  white  men  :  and  even^^ese  acknowledged  the  extreme 
difficuky  of  bringing  then  into  any  state  of  civilisation. 
Seme  of  them,  however  become  nominal  Christians,  and 
evince  all  outward  re^ct  to  Christianity.  But  any  prog- 
ress  beyond  that  seei^  '^^^HT  doubtful.  I^om  one  of  these, 
our  venerable  frien«9  Judge  White,  received  an  Indian  ver- 
sion of  the  Praye^l>ool^  ^^ed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  printed  in  English  characters,  but  in 
Indian  words,  And  having  on  the  leaf  preceding  the  title 
the  following  inscription:  "  To  the  Hon.  Judge  White,  of 
Tennessee,  a  distinguished  chief,  now  sitting  by  the  great 
council-fir^  of  the  American  nation  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington  :  from  Daniel  Bread,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas,  who  has 
the  honour  of  sitting  by  the  small  council-fire  of  his  nation 
at  Dutch  Creek,  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsiui  Feb.  28, 
1888." 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Indians  that,  though  they 
have  all  the  ferocity  which  is  characteristic  of  savage  life, 
their  feelings  of  generosity  and  gratitude  towards  those  whom 
they  esteem  and  respect  are  much  more  powerful  than  among 
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ciiilised  people ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  who  haw  liTed 
longest  among  them,  and  know  them  moat  intimatelji  iqi* 
pear  to  entertain  the  meet  favourable  opinion  of  their  chv • 
aetersy  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  parties,  is 
never  improved,  but  continuallj  deteriorated  by  their  inter- 
oouras  with  the  more  civilized  race,  because  they  rarely 
adopt  their  virtues,  while  they  qpeedily  acquire  their  vices^ 
t^at  of  drinking  to  intoxication  especially;  and  this  soon 
le^ls  to  the  indulgence  of  all  the  evil  passions,  since  dmnk- 
enmss,  besides  being  a  vic^  in  itself,  is  the  prolific  source  of 
almost  every  other. 

Our  ^  day  at  Washington  was  passed  in  paying  and  re- 
eeiving  ivrewell  visits  to  the  friends  whose  kindness  we  had 
experiencel  during  our  stay  there,  many  of  whom  we  hoped 
we  might  mti^t  again  in  some  other  portion  of  the  Union, 
where  more  leim^e  and  less  dissipation  might  admit  of  our 
enjoying,  what  Vashington  will  rarely  admit,  a  quiet  and 
social  intercouise  ^jited  to  the  tranquiUity  of  intellectual 
enjoyment;  and  witu several  there  was  not  only  the  hope, 
but  almost  the  assurati^e,  of  such  meetings  in  the  various 
states  in  which  they  rested  when  at  home,  and  thrcwi^ 
which  it  was  our  intention  \>  travel  before  we  should  leave 
the  country.  \ 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  SBth  of  March,  we  left 
Washington  for  Baltimore  by  th^  railroad  cars,  passing  avet 
the  viaduct,  which  forms  a  pictu^gque  object  in  the  way : 
the  whole  country  looking  better  ^fcan  when  we  ktet  trav- 
ersed  it,  from  the  entire  disappearai^e  of  the  snow  and  die 
approach  of  spring;  and,  after  an  a^eable  ride  of  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  over  a  distance  ^  thirty-eight  miles, 
we  reached  Baltimore  before  eight  in  the>^vening,  and  found 
excellent  accommodation  in  the  Eutaw  D^ouse  Hotel  erne 
of  the  most  comfortable  and  commodious  >bat  we  had  yet 
met  with  since  our  landing  in  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I 

8M  tt  BdlteM  nd  agnetbto  lotoreoviM  thera.— Hktanr  of  tte  Fhtt 

of  Maryland.— Chftracter  of  Lord  Baltunore,  a  Catliolic  Peer.— SettiameDt  oC  th» 
Colony  by  bit  Son.— Followed  by  Roman  Catholkt  of  Rank  and  Fortune.— Rdliciooa 
Tolnptkn  the  PriDdpIo  of  theae  SetClen.— Kind  TnatiMnt  and  Giatitoda  of  Uw 
Indiana.— Foandatioo  of  St  Mary*a  and  AnnapoUa.— Early  Exiatenee  of  Negro  Sift- 
very  in  the  Colony.— Origin  and  Canae  of  the  Pint  Indian  War.— Ptogreeaife  Proe- 
penty  of  Maryland  aa  a  State.— Furat  Foandation  of  the  Town  of  BaltiaMwa.— Etev^ 
tion  to  the  Dignity  of  a  City  in  179&— Eflecto  of  the  RoTolution  on  ita  Proapehty. 

Our  stay  at  Baltimore,  which  extended  to  a  month,  was 
tinusiially  favourable  in  every  point  of  view.  The  families 
with  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  werfe 
as  hospitable  and  generous  as  they  were  intelligent  and 
agreeable,  and  carriages  were  daily  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  any  excursions  we  designed  to  make.  The  weather  was 
beautiful  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  our  being  taken,  by  one  friend  or  another,  to 
some  point  of  view  in  the  city  or  its  environs,  from  which 
the  most  extensive  and  advantageous  prospect  of  the  sur* 
rounding  scene  could  be  enjoyed.  We  visited  in  succession 
all  its  public  institutions,  attended  its  principal  churches, 
were  entertained  both  by  social  and  by  brilliant  parties,  and 
had  every  source  of  information  and  pleasure  thrown  open 
to  us  without  reserve.  I  gladly  availed  myself,  therefore,  of 
these  valuable  advantages  to  acquire  as  full  and  accurate  an 
account  of  Baltimore  as  was  practicable,  and  to  add  to  that 
which  was  necessarily  gleaned  from  other  sources  the  ob- 
servations which  OUT  stay  here  enabled  me  to  make  for  my* 
self,  the  result  of  which  will  be  found  imbodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

In  describing  Baltimore  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  far^i^ 
ther  back  than  the  history  of  the  city  itself,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  influence  of  the  first  founders  of  society 
here  continues  to  operate  on  the  taste  and  habits  of  their 
descendants,  and  to  make  Baltimore  essentially  difFerent 
from  any  of  the  cities  of  the  Union  which  we  had  yet  visited. 

It  was  as  early  as  the  year  1620  that  the  first  Lord  Balti- 
more (then  Sir  Charles  Calvert)  obtained  from  James  the 
First,  to  whom  he  was  at  that  period  secretary  of  state,  a 
^ant  of  land  in  America ;  but  this  being  far  north,  in  New- 
foundland, the  colony  he  founded  there  did  not  prosper. 
His  visit  to  Virginia,  eight  years  afterward,  inspired  him 
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with  the  fint  idea  of  Bettling  there,  if  posBiblei  instead ;  bat, 
being  obliged  to  quit  that  country  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  who  hated  and  feared  him  because  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  subsequently  formed  the  design  of  ob- 
taining a  royal  grant  of  the  lands  north  of  <the  Potomac  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  colony  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  his  own  sect  in  Bo- 
rope.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grant  he  desired  from 
the  next  sovereign,  Charles  the  First,  but  did  not  live  to 
carry  lus  plans  into  execution.  His  son,  however,  Cecilius, 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  took  \xp  his  father's  project,  and 
had  the  chartered  grant  confirmed  to  him,  with  the  rest  oi 
the  estates  and  title  of  his  parent. 

It  was  in  1632  that  this  charter  began  first  to  be  acted 
on.  A  younger  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore^  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor  of  the  province ;  and  from  the 
great  number  of  Roman  Catholics  then  suffering  in  England 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  them  there,  the  materi- 
als of  the  new  colony  were  easily  obtained.  But  vrfaat  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  future  character  of  the  settle- 
ment and  its  inhabitants  was  this :  that  the  most  intelligent 
as  well  as  the  most  moderate  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Brit- 
ain were  among  the  first  to  embark  for  this  new  land  of  lib- 
erty ;  and,  as  if  they  were  determined,  on  their  first  entry 
into  the  sanctuary  themselves,*  to  make  it  a  place  of  refuge 
also  for  all  others,  they  established  their  colony  on  the  lib* 
eral  principles  of  perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  and  tolera- 
ted the  open  profession  and  undisturbed  practice  of  all  farms 
of  worship  and  tenets  of  doctrine,  at  the  very  period  when 
the  Puritan  fathers  of  New-England,  who,  like  themselves, 
had  fled  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, were  acting  so  unworthily  as  to  proscribe  and  persecute 
persons  of  all  other  faiths  than  their  own,  and  Roinan  Cath- 
olics especially. 

The  number  of  persona  who  embarked  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion with  Leonard  Calvert  did  not  exceed  200 ;  but  these 
were  alm9St  all  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  accompanied 
by  about  an  equal  number  of  adherents  and  attendaats,  all 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  took  possession  of 
the  territory  by  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  Chesapeake,  planting  there  a  cross,  and  claiming  the 
soil  <<  for  our  Saviour  and  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  of 
Engknd."  But,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  abori- 
ginal possessors  of  the  region,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with 
the  Indian  Chief  who  was  then  sovereign  of  these  wilds;  jaad 
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tlie  price  demanded  for  the  land  having  been  amieaUy  ad- 
justed and  fairly  paid,  the  generosity  of  the  settl^m  so  won 
the  hearts  of  their  new  friends,  that  the  chief  expressed  his 
confidence  in  them  in  the  following  striking  language :  <<  I 
love  the  English,"  said  he,  <<  so  well,  that  if  ihey  riiould  go 
about  to  kill  me,  if  I  had  so  much  breath  as  »  q>eak,  I  would 
command  my  people  not  to  revenge  my  ieath ;  for  I  know 
that  they  would  not  do  such  a  thing  except  it  were  through 
my  own  fault." 

The  town  which  they  first  occupied  stood  on  the  north 
point  of  the  Potomac,  at  its  entry  iiito  the  Chesapeake,  about 
half  way  up  that  bay  on  the  left/  they  called  it  St.  Maiy's, 
and  the  whole  district  was  called  Maryland ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  they  increase  in  prosperity  in  their  new  abode,  that  in 
the  short  period  of  two  years  after  their  first  landing  they 
exported  10,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  New-England,  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  which  they  required  from  thence. 
The  intelligence  of  their  safety  and  success  soon  spread  to 
England ;  and  many,  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  risk  the 
first  adventure,  soon  flocked  around  them  when  all  danger 
was  past.  Lord  Bsltim(»e,  too,  aided  the  transport  of  all 
who  desired  to  go  by  munificent  grants  from  his  own  purse, 
so  much  so  that  in  two  years  he  had  expended  dC40,000/ 
and,  in  additioiz  to  this,  he  gave  to  every  settler  who  caute 
out  a  present  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  in  absolute  right  of  i^e, 
still  ndhexing  to  the  original  principle  of  tolerating  all^eli* 
gious  opinions,  and  not  assuming  supremacy  for  any^ode 
of  faith  or  worship. 

In  1639  the  first  representative  assembly  was  fanned  la 
Maryland,  and  the  persons  elected  by  the  votes  <^  others  to 
alt  as  members  of  this  assembly  were  called  but^^ss^*  But 
one  of  the  most  striking  singularities  of  the  Is^  prescribing 
this  election  of  representatives  was  this,  that'^  enacted  tiiat 
if  any  freemen  refrained  from  giving  their  '<>^«8  to  any  rep- 
resentative  at  the  time  of  election,  they  t^vld  have  liberty 
to  sit  in  the  assembly  in  person  themselves ;  the  principle 
being  probably  this :  that  if  a  man  dic^i^^'^  vote  for  any  one 
of  the  persons  put  before  him  as  a  c^didate,  it  was  because 
he  had  no  confidence  in  him  as  his  p^resentative ;  and  there* 
fore,  not  having  delegated  his  rii^ts  to  any  one  to  represent 
them  for  him,  he  should  go  an^  represent  them  for  himself. 

It  is  remarkable,  however/  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex* 
treme  liberality  which  cha^cterized  the  conduct  of  Lord 
BaltinuMre  and  the  early  settlers  on  religious  matters,  they 
were  not  superior  to  tfceir  neighbours  in  their  reqpect  w 
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4M  Ub«rt]r,  at  negroes  were  held  in  dkrerj  hj  them  firen 
the  beginning;  and  in  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Aaaonbly  as 
early  as  1628,  the  "  people"  are  declared  to  coosiBt  of  <*  all 
Christian  inlKbitants,  slaves  only  excepted."  This  is  the 
more  remarkakley  inasmuch  as  the  Catholics  of  thoee  days 
liad  shown  more  abhorrence  in  general  than  Protestants  to 
the  stale  of  slavery^  for,  while  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  toler- 
ated by  the  Protes^nt  Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  slaye-trade 
which  he  first  origina\ed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Boman 
ponttf  Leo  X«  had  declared,  T^en  a  controversy  on  this 
subject  had  been  siibmittt4  to  him  for  his  decision,  that  '^  not 
only,  the  Christian  religioii,  but  Nature  herself,  cried  oat 
against  skvery." 

Not  long  after  this,  in  1641,  the  great  accumulation  of 
settlers  led  to  encroachments  oa  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  by  persons  less  scrupidous  than  their  predecessors ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  ardent  spkits,  which  they  first  intro- 
daoed  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  these  unhappy  pecyle, 
Ibey  so  defirauded  them  as  to  excite  universal  indignation 
among  the  tribes,  and  provoke  an  Indian  war.  This  lasted 
fef  two  years,  with  losses  on  both  side&  and  advantages  to 
neither ;  and  when  peace  was  happily  restored,  a  law  was 
^acted  by  the  Maryland  Assembly  whidi  made  it  illegal  to 
<H(ain  grants  of  lands  firom  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the^Xlegislature,  which  constituted  it  felony  to  sell  or  kidnap 
any  ^iendly  Indians,  and  made  it  a  high  misdemean^v  ta 
put  tJ^nx  in  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition,  or  to  siq>- 
ply  the^  with  spirituous  liquors,  then,  as  now,  the  most  pro- 
Uno  souf>^  of  crime  and  misery  to  all  who  used  them  ex- 
eessively  themselves,  or  administered  them  to  others. 

In  1649,  tie  principles  of  religious  toleration,  which  Lord 
Baltim<»e  hal^been  the  first  to  establish  by  his  individual 
authority  in  thy^Westem  world,  were  imbodied  in  ^^  an  act 
concerning  rdig^,»  passed  by  the  Maryland  Assembly, 
Gcnnposed  almost  \hoUy  of  Roman  Catholic  members.  In 
tfns  act,  the  preambn  asserted  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  atteiBfHing  to  enfo\^  the  conscience^  and  the  benefiu  of 
leaving  it  free ;  and  the^nactments  imposed  penalties  of  dif* 
ierent  degrees  on  all  whtKahould  molest  individuals  on  ac» 
oouBl  of  their  religious  wor^p^  or  who  should  apply  oppro- 
brious names  or  epithets  to  p^aons  on  account  oi  their  laith* 
What  is  the  more  remarkable  V.  that  while  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  acted  with  so  much  lA^erality  to  their  Protestant 
brethren,  these  last,  who  had  maivy  of  them  oome  to  seek 
refuge  from  Protestant  persecution  in  the  North,  returned 
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^ttB  Ubetstiitj  mth  the  bftMirt  iagntitndey  uid  sought  by  er- 
ery  means  to  crush  those  by  whom  they  had  been  so  hospi- 
tably received. 

In  1661»  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  colony  of 
Maryland  contained  about  12,000  inhabitants^  and  in  1666 
these  had  increased  to  16,000.  The  number  of  vessels  tra* 
ding  from  England  to  this  province  was  estimated  at  more 
than  100.  Labourers  of  every  kind  were  so  amfdy  employ«» 
ed  and  so  liberally  paid  tluit  want  was  unknown^;  and 
many  persons  who  hiad  been  tinfortunate  in  business  at 
home,  repaired  here  for  a  few  years  to  retrieve  their  misfor« 
tunes,  and  were  almost  uniformly  successful. 

In  1676,  the  venerable  founder  of  this  colony,  Cecilius 
Lord  Baltimore,  died  full  of  age  and  honours;  and  the  very 
maxim  which  he  is  represented  as  constantly  expressing  and 
enforcing,  and  on  which  his  policy  was  founded,  gives  him  a 
high  claim  to  distinction  as  a  man  of  a  sound  head  and  gen- 
erous  heart.  It  was  a  favourite  saying  with  him,  ^'that  by 
concord  a  small  colony  may  grow  into  a  great  and  renowned 
nation,  but  that  by  dissension  mighty  and  glorious  kingdoms 
have  declined  and  fallen  into  nothing;"  and  all  history  tes* 
tifies  to  its  truth.  The  colony  suffered  no  reverse,  however, 
from  the  death  of  its  first  patron,  as  the  son,  by  whom  be 
was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  Charles,  the  third 
Lord  Baltimore,  hiherited  all  his  father's  enlarged  views  and 
|[enerous  principles.  A  very  happy  allusion  is  made  by  one 
of  our  English  poets  (Burroughs)  to  the  virtues  of  Calvert 
and  Penn,  the  two  most  just  and  liberal  of  all  the  found^s 
of  colonies  in  modern  times,  when  he  thus  adverts  especially 
to  their  legal  provisions  for  religious  toleration : 

<*  Lawi  formid  to  luartMNiize  eontnriout  cveedt. 
And  hml  the  wounds  \bfoagh  which  a  ntiioik  bloedi ; 
Lawi  mild,  impartiAl,  Ulerant,  and  fixed, 
A  bond  of  nnion  for  a  people  mixed : 
Such  at  good  Calvert  framed  for  Bakimon, 
And  PeoD»  the  Noma  of  tiw  Atlaatic  shoie.** 
/ 

After  various  vicissitudes,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Prot- 
estant at  home  so  gained  the  ascendancy,  ^at  in  1692,  un- 
der William  and  Mary,  the  proprietary  government  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  taken  from  him,  tor  no  other  reason  thaa 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  after  it  had  been  •exercised 
with  the'  greatest  justice  and  mildness  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
six  years.  In  1695  the  Church  of  England  was  deelared 
by  law  to  be  the  established  church  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Catholics  were  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, firom  all  acts  of  public  worship,  and  even  from  exereft* 
sing  the  profession  of  teachers  in  education. 
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In  spile  of  all  this  reaetton,  the  colony  went  on  advaaeing 
in  prosperity  and  population.  In  1690  the  province  com- 
tained  30,000  persons,  and  exported  as  nmch  of  its  princi« 
pal  produce,  tobacco,  as  the  much  older  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive province  of  Virginia.  In  1669  the  town  of  Annap- 
olis, higher  up  the  Chesapeake,  was  substituted  for  St. 
Mary's  as  the  capital,  and  this  still  continues  to  be  the  seat 
of  legislation  for  the  State,  its  central  position  giving  it  the 
preference  over  all  other  places  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  not  until  1711  that  the  town  of  Baltimore  began 
to  be  laid  out  and  built  upon,  the  first  sale  of  land  for  that 
purpose  being  made  at  that  period,  consisting  of  31  acres, 
and  subsequently  augmented  by  other  sales  of  adjoining 
tracts,  amounting  to  550  acres.  In  1729  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly was  passed,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  town  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River  Patapsco.  The  ground  selected  for 
it  was  sold  by  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
an  acre  for  the  absolute  fee,  and  the  commissioners  author- 
ized to  conduct  the  purchase  bargained  to  pay  this  amount 
in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  pound ;  for  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  long  before,  tobacco  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  common  currency  of  Maryland :  purchases  w^e  made 
by  it,  and  salaries  were  paid  in  it ;  even  the  r^^enue  was 
often  collected  in  it,  besides  being  used  for  lemittanoes  to 
England,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  local  dues;  for  then 
gold  and  silver  money  was  very  scarce,  und  paper  currency 
was  not  yet  substituted,  .though  it  was  ^on  after  abundant- 
ly used« 

The  progress  of  the  town  under  the  old  colonial  system 
was  slow,  compared  with  its  more  rspid  progress  ^ce.  In 
1752  the  number  of  houses  was  twenty-five,  only  four  of 
which  were  of  brick,  and  all  the  rest  of  wood.  In  1752  a 
brig  and  a  sloop  were  the  only  vessels  actually  belonging  to 
the  port ;  and,  about  the  same  period,  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  Maryland  was  issued  at  Annapolis,  under  the 
title  of  the  ''Maryland  Gazette,"  one  of  the  numbers  of  . 
which  for  the  year  1753  contains  an  advertisement  for  a 
schoolmaster,  of  a  good  and  sober  character,  who  under- 
stands teaching  EngUsh,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  and  who, 
it  is  addc^)  ''will  meet  with  very  good  encouragement  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  town,  if  well  recommended." 
In  1767  Baltimore  had  sufficiently  increased  in*  importance 
to  be  made  the  county-town,  iostead  of  Joppa,  which  for- 
merly enjoyed  that  distinction.  The  removal  of  the  county-  ^ 
court  to  this  qpot  added  at  once  much  to  the  importance  of 
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Baltimore ;  oad  in  1773  the  first  newspaper  was  establiriied 
in  the  town  by  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  camie 
down  from  Philadelphia  for  this  purpose ;  but  ^n  attempt  to 
establish  a  circulating  library  at  the  same  time  by  a  Mr.  Jo* 
seph  Rathel  failed  for  want  of  adequate  support ! 

The  Revolution,  which  achieved  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  did  for  Baltimore  what  it  effected 
for  every  other  town  and  city  in  the  country :  gave  it  a 
greater  impetus  of  advancing  and  accelerating  prosperity 
than  aU  previous  causes  put  together.  Baltimore  soon  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  tobacco  to  Europe,  of  flour  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
places  nearer  at  hand.  Ship«building  began  to  be  practised 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  was 
shared  largely  by  the  Baltimore  ship-owners ;  and  in  1790 
some  of  her  vesssels  went  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Isle  of  France. 

In  1793  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of. 
Baltimore  by  an  unlooked-for  cause.  The  revolution  in  St. 
Domingo,  which  followed  almost  immediately  that  of  the 
mother-country,  France,  caused  a  great  number  of  the 
French  colonists  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Baltimore.  Many 
rich  families  having  succeeded  in  escaping  with  their  wealthy 
brought  it  to  Baltimore  with  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
substantial  capital  thus  added  to  the  means  of  the  city,  there 
was  an  importation  also  of  talent,  ingenuity,  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  generous  hospitality,  which  harmonized  well 
with  the  spirit  that  still  prevailed  among  the  descendants  of 
the  high  rank  and  gentle  breeding  of  the  firs^  founders  of  the 
colony. 

It  was  in  1796  that  Baltimore  received  the  dignity  of  a 
city,  by  a  charter  of  incorporalion  for  a  mayor  and  city 
council;  and  about  this  period  its  prosperity  was  higher 
than  at  any  previous  time,  as  its  superiority  in  the  fast-sail- 
ing qualities  of  its  ships  and  schooners,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  <<  Baltimore  clippers,''  gave  it  the  advantage  of  effect- 
ing quicker  voyages  than  the  vessels  of  any  other  port  could 
accomplish ;  and  in  cases  of  war  between  rival  nations,  they 
were  enabled,  by  means  of  these  swift-sailing  vessels,  lo 
break  almost  every  naval  blockade,  to  carry  on  with  great 
success  the  various  contraband  trades  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  continental  ports  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  supplies  of  imported 
goods  from  Europe  for  the  newly-settled  territories  in  the 
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Sreat  valley  of  the  Mississippi  came  also  chiefly  throng 
altimore,  and  were  transported  from  thence  across  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  as  the  opening  of  the  channel  by  New- 
Orleans  and  the  use  of  steamboats  on  the  great  Western 
rivers  had  not  then  begun. 

In  1812  the  war  with  Great  Britain  affected  Baltimore  in 
common  with  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States;  but 
Baltimore  suffered  less  than  any  other,  because  nearly  all 
her  large  ships  were  abroad,  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  nations  at  peace  with  each  other,  while  their  fast- 
sailing  "  clippers"  eluded  the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake 
by  the  British  squadron,  not  a  vessel  of  which  could  ever 
overtake  them. 

In  1814  the  British  forces  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  close  to  Baltimore,  when  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  which  ended  in  the  repulse  of 
the  former,  and  the  death  of  their  commander,  General 
Boss ;  after  which  the  British  retreated  to  their  ships,  and 
did  not  again  renew  the  attack. 

When  the  peace  of  1815  came,  the  change  operated  most 
favourably  on  Baltimore ;  and  for  the  few  years  next  imme- 
diately succeeding  to  this,  its  shipping  and  its  population 
greatly  increased.  Its  commercial  operations  abroad  were 
extended  to  India,  Batavia,  and  China  in  the  East,  and  to 
tKe  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  the  South  and  West ;  while  to 
almost  every  large  port  of  Europe  vessels  from  Baltimore 
found  their  way.  Imports  of  British  and  French,  as  well  as 
German  manujfactures,  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  the 
value  of  land  and  houses  rose  in  each  succeeding  year ;  and 
this  state  of  constantly-accumulating  wealth  has  gone  on, 
with  slight  and  occasional  reverses,  till  the  present  time, 
when,  instead  of  twenty-five  houses  and  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  persons,  which  it  possessed  in  the  year 
1752,  it  has  now  nearly  10,000  houses,  and  a  population  of 
100,000  souls ;  and,  instead  of  the  brig  and  the  schooner 
which  were  then  the  only  two  vessels  belonging  to  the  port, 
it  has  now  about  1500  vessels  of  various  kinds,  amounting  at 
least  to  100,000  tons.  Such  is  the  brief  but  instructive  his- 
tory of  Baltimore ;  a  history  which,  like  that  of  New- York, 
shows  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  industry  and  energy  of 
man,  when  placed  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws  and 
liberal  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Topognphicft]  Sitoatkn  of  Baltfanore.— Finest  Pdntt  of  View  in  the  Panortma.— Form 
and  Plan  of  the  City.— Private  Retidenoet  and  poblic  Buildinsa.— Rzcbange,  Cot* 

.  ton-hoaae,  City  Hall— CoarthoiMe,  Jail,  and  Peoitentiary.— Seperatiop  of  the  8eze» 
in  the  latter.— Nigfat-ceUs  open  to  conatant  Soperviaton.— Workshope  for  the  dailf 
Labour  of  the  Convicts.— Prodoce  of  their  Work  aoaUine  the  Inatitution.— Plan  of 
Ooremment  and  iniamal  Economy.- Places  of  public  Worship  in  Baltimore.— The 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Beaoties  and  Defects.— Pictares  of  the  Interior,  presented  by 
France.— Unitarian  Church.  Exterior  and  Interior.— Bpiacopalian,  Praabyterian,  and 
Baptist  Chorches.- Medical  College  for  Stodenta.— Benevolent  Instiiotions  of  Balti- 
more.—Asylum  at  Calverton,  Plan  and  Condition.— The  Hoapital  under  the  Cathoiie 

.  Sisters  of  Charity.— The  Infirmary.  lUuatration  of  Catholic  Zeal.— Dispensary,  Ofw 
phan  Aaylum,  Marine  Society.— Penitent  Female  Refuge  Society,  and  otbera.- Bsi- 
timore  characterixed  as  the  "  MonumenUl  City."— Waahington  Monument,  Coloma 
and  Statue.- The  Battle  Monument,  in  Monnmenl  Square.— The  Armistead  Mon»> 
ment,  near  the  City  Spring.— Founuins  or  enclosed  Springs  in  Baltimore.— The  City 
Spring.— The  Western  Fountain.- The  Eastern  Fountain,  the  Centre  Foumain.— > 
Places  of  public  Amusement- Theatre,  Circus,  Concert  and  Ball  Roqn.- Muaeum, 
public  Gardens,  Racecourse.- Municipal  Government,  Commerce,  and  Shippinf  .— 
Capacities  for  Trade,  Banks,  and  Insuianee-officea. 

Thb  topographical  situation  of  Baltimore  is,  like  that  of 
all  the  American  cities  we  had  yet  seen,  extremely  weU 
chosen  and  advantageous*  The  town  is  built  around  the 
skirts  of  an  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  Biver, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Chesapeake  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  bom  the  northeastern  extremity  of  that  long 
gulf  or  bay,  and  about  120  miles  above  the  entrance  to  it, 
between  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  as  Cape  Henry  and  Cape 
Charles  are  called.  A  finer  situation  for  a  seaport  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  the  number  and  size  of 
the  various  rivers  that  flow  from  the  east  and  west,  but  es« 
pecially  from  the  latter  quarter,  into  this  great  estuary,  give 
it  the  advantage  of  water  communication  with  extensive 
tracts  of  country  in  the  interior ;  while  the  path  for  its  ships 
from  their  docks  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  unobstructed  by  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  navi* 
gation. 

The  finest  views  of  the  city  are  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing  points,  each  of  which  we  visited  in  succession.  The 
first  is  from  the  Federal  Hill,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  ' 
eity,  and  across  an  arm  of  the  water,  which  runs  up  like  an 
inlet  or  creek,  below  the  hill. and  the  town*  This  hill  is 
about  100  feet  in  elevation,  and  on  its  summit  are  a  station- 
house  for  look-out  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  tele- 
graph for  communicating  the  arrival  of  ships  while  they  are 
yet  at  a  distance  in  the  offing.    From  it  the  view  is  exten- 
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sive  and  beautiful.  To  the  north,  the  whole  eity  is  spread 
out  like  a  picture,  and  every  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
can  be  seen ;  but  the  view  embraces  too  many  objects  for 
any  picture  except  a  panorama.  To  the  south  and  south* 
east  the  eye  extends  down  the  Patapsco  into  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  distant  horizon  being  the  long  level  line  of  the 
sea ;  and  in  the  same  direction,  but  nearer  at  hand,  are  the 
projecting  points  by  which  the  entry  to  the  harbour  of  Bal- 
timore is  guarded,  and  on  one  of  which  stands  Fort 
M'Henry. 

Between  the  Federal  Hill  and  the  city,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  spectator  on  the  north,  is  the  Basin,  as  this  inlet  of  wa- 
ter is  called,  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  steamboats  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  sizes,  with  a  large  number  of  schooners  and 
other  small  craft,  are  crowded  along  the  wharves ;  while  at 
Fell's  Point  on  the  east,  and  the  city-dock  in  the  same  di- 
rection, the  larger  vessels  are  moored  in  tiers  and  groups  in 
great  numbers. 

The  second  view  is  from  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  Wash- 
ington's Monument,  which  gives  you  a  complete  map  of  the 
city  laid  out  at  your  feet,  and  enables  you  to  see  the  diree* 
tion  of  almost  every  street,  and  the  position  of  all  the  pab- 
lic  buildings,  with  Federal  Hill,  Fort  M'Henry,  and  the 
Chesapeake  in  the  distance  to  the  south  and  southeast,  this 
monument  being  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city. 

The  third  view  is  from  the  Medical  College  and  from  the 
hill  beyond  it,  which,  being  on  the  east,  gives  you  a  new 
and  equally  interesting  view  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
thus  completes  the  series. 

The  form  of  Baltimore  is  irregular,  but  approaches  nearer 
to  a  square  than  to  any  other  shape.  As  now  built  upon,  it 
is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  a  ndle 
and  a  half  from  north  to  south ;  but  the  ground  is  marked  off 
for  new  buildings,  and  streets  mre  mapped  and  planned  for 
a  considerable  dUstance  in  each  direction  beyond  these  lim- 
its. The  site  is  not  level,  like  that  of  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  ground  has  many  risings  and  declivities, 
which  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  number  of  tbe 
elevations  and  depressions  exceeds  fifty;  and  the  highest 
of  the  former,  on  which  the  monument  of  Washington  is 
placed,  is  at  least  150  feet  above  the  harbour. 

This  inequality  of  surface  is  favourable  to  the  cleanline» 
of  the  streets,  and  t#  the  exercise  and  health  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  g^ves  also  great  variety  of  views  to  the  seveial 
openings  through  the  streets  towards  the  surtouBding  ( 
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ttfj  and  affords  many  charming  psoepedB  of  the  distance,. 
i»  well  as  of  the  immediate  environs. 
'  The  plan,  or  laying  out  of  the  city,  is  characterized  by. 
the  same  uniformity  and  regularity  which  mark  the  other 
cdties  of  the  United  States,  The  streets  are  generally  broad/ 
few  being  under  50  feet,  and  some  80  and  100.  These  cross 
each  other  mostly  at  right  angles ;  the  few  deviations  that 
here  and  there  appear  being  but  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  The  centres  of  all  the  streets  are  paved,  strongly 
&ough  roughly,  and  are  kepi  remarkably  clean.  There  are 
side  pavements  to  each,  mostly  made  of  red  bricks  placed 
in  a  diagonal  interlacing,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
dry  and  comfortable  to  the  feet. 

The  business  part  of  the  city  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
die  water,  along  the  wharves,  from  Li^t*street,  at  the  head 
of  the  basin,  west,  to  Thames-street,  at  the  extremity  oif 
Fell's  Point,  to  the  east.  The  north  end  of  tilie  town  is  the 
fashionable  quarter,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Washington  Mon^ 
ument,  and  all  around  it  east  and  west ;  and  the  principal 
promenade  of  the  gay  pedestrians  is  Baltimore-street,  which 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  the  city^ 
having  about  an  equal  portion  of  it  north  and  south.  This 
being  the  great  thoroughfare  and  place  for  stores,  was  origi* 
nally  called  Market-street,  but  it  is  now  called  Baltimore- 
street.  It  is  at  least  two  miles  in  length,  and  correiq>oiids 
to  the  Broadway  of  New- York,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
of  Washington,  and  the  Regent-street  of  London ;  though 
in  length,  breads,  and  general  style  or  character,  it  is  mose 
Uke  OxfcHTd-street  in  London  than  either. 
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A  small  muddy  stream,  called  Jones's  Falls,  runs  from 
north  to  south  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  eky,  but,  in- 
stead of  contributing  either  to  its  beauty  or  its  advantage, 
it  is  a  source  of  considerable  expense  and  vexation,  from 
the  great  quantities  of  alluvial  mud  which  it  brings  down 
every  year  from  the  rich  lands  of  the  Patapsco,  over  which 
it  flows,  and  which  requires  the. constant  use  of  many  ex- 
pensive machines  to  prevent  its  filling  up  the  harbour,  into 
which  it  runs. 

The  private  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
Baltimore  are  handsome  and  commodious,  without  being 
imposing  or  ostentatious.  There  are  no  great  squares  that 
can  compare  with  Washington  Square  in  New- York,  nor 
any  terraces  or  rows  of  houses  equal  to  those  of  Lafayette 
Place  or  Waverley  Place  in  that  city,  or  some  of  the  large 
old  private  mansions  near  the  Battery,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Broadway ;  bnt,  taken  as  a  wh^e,  there  is  a  greater 
uniformity  of  neatness,. taste,  and  substfintial  comfort  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  first  elass  in  Baltimore  than  in  New- York. 

*  Of  the  residences  df  the  middle  classes  the  greater  num- 
ber ore  also  excellent;  and  even  those  of  the  mechanics 
and  artisaas  are  such  as  in  England  would  be  deemed  com- 
fortable abodes  for  persons  fiir  above  that  condition.  There 
is  not  nearly  so  large  an  admixture  of  mean  wooden  houses 
with  the  better  kind  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  as  in 
Washington  and  New- York ;  and  the  whole  air  and  aspect 
of  Baltimore  is  that  of  a  city  of  substantial  wealth  and  geao^ 
eral  prosperity,  without  the  least  semblance  of  ostentation  or 
attempt  at  display. 

The  houses  are  diiefly  built  of  fine  red  bricks,  which  are 
manufactured  of  excellent  quality,  and  beautifully  worked 
here ;  and  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  are 
fine  quarries  of  granite  and  marble,,  these  two  materials  are 
used  for  surbasements  and  flights  of  steps,  and  both  are  of 
the  finest  colour  and  quality. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Baltimore  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  fully  equal  to  the  siaie  and  wants  of  the  city,  and 
are  each  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  wer» 
designed. 

•  The  first  in  order  of  importance  is  perhaps  the  Ex* 
ehaage,  which  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  in  Oay-street,  near  the  water.  It  was 
built  in  1815  by  an  incorporated  company,  from  the  design 
astd  under  the  siqperintendenoe  of  the  city  architect,  Mr.  B» 
H.  Latrobe.    The  .front  of  this  building  in  Gc^-stj^et  is  QOSi 
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feet,  and  its  depth  ir  141  feet.  It  is  four  stories  in  height^ 
including  the  basement,  which  is  vaislted  thronghont,  and  the 
'whole  is  crowned  by  a  dome,  which  rises  to  the  heij^t  off 
115  feet  above  the  pavement.  There  are  three  separate  en* 
trances  into  this  great  building,  from  the  streets  to  which  its 
several  fronts  are  presented ;  namely,  from  Oay-street,  Wi^ 
ter-street,  and  Second-etreet ;  and  on  the  fourth  side,  under 
a  colonnade,  is  another  entrance  to  the  Bxehange  readings 
rooms* 

The  inferior  hall,  used  as  the  <<  Change''  for  the  assem- 
blage of  merchants  from  one  to  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  is 
53  feet  square ;  and  east  and  west  of  this  are  colonnadee 
composed  of  six  Ionic  columns  each,  the  shafts  of  which  ase 
single  blocks  of  fine  Italian  marble,  and  the  style  and  pro^ 
portions  according  to  the  best  Grreek  models.  The  sevevai 
compartments  of  the  building  are  furnished  with  every  re- 
quisite for  the  information  of  men  of  business,  and  with 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  edifice  it- 
self is  a  great  ornament  to  that  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
it  stands. 

The  Custom-house  ofiices  are  now  in  a  wing  of  the  Bx^ 
change  ;  but  there  is  a  noble  edifice  in  progress  of  erection 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Gay-street,  to  form  the  new  Cus« 
tom-house  of  Baltimore,  which  was  begun  under  General 
Jackson's  administration :  it  is  now  nearly  roofed  in,  and, 
when  completed,  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  this  quavter 
of  the  town. 

The  City  Hall,  which  is  used  as  the  seat  of  the  municipal 
government,  and  ae  the  depository  of  the  public  reo(xrdS|  is 
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featly  iaferior  in  sise  and  beanty  to  the  City  Hall  of  New* 
ork ;  yet  it  is  a  substantial  and  conTenient  building,  and 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  Courthouse,  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  hold  their 
aittings,  is  a  large  and  stately  edifice  in  Monument  Square 
and  Lexington«street.  Its  architect,  Mr.  George  Milliman, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  self-educated  man ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  absence  of  a  well-regulated  taste,  that  he  should  have 
placed  the  principal  front  of  his  building  on  the  declivity  of 
a  steep  hill  in  Lexington-street,  and  the  end  of  the  building 
on  the  level  platform  of  Monument  Square,  where  the  front 
certainly  ought  to  be.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
edifice  does  not  look  half  so  commanding,  in  an  architectu- 
ral point  of  view,  as  it  would  have  done  by  the  other  ar- 
rangement* Its  front  is  145  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  65  feet 
deep.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  stories,  is  built 
of  brick,  with  Ionic  pilasters  of  marble  running  up  the  whole 
height  of  the  building  from  the  base  to  the  cornice,  and  has 
a  email  circular  tower  or  cupola  crowning  its  roof.  Its  inte- 
rior  arrangements  are  so  spacious  and  commodious  as  to  give 
it  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect  courthouse  in  the 
United  States. 

The  County  Jail  of  Baltimore  is  another  of  its  public 
buildings  that  may  be  spoken  of  with  praise.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Long,  an  architect  of  great  taste.  It  stands  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  near  Madisoli-street,  but,  be* 
ing  encompassed  with  high  walk,  is  not  so  ornamental  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  as  when  seen  from  one  of  the  com- 
manding eminences  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  It  is  qpa* 
oious,  airy,  fire-proof,  clean,  and  well  regulated,  under  the 
auperintendence  of.  a  board  of  visiters. 

The  Penitentiary  is  another  of  the  public  buildings  caa* 
nected  with  the  administration  of  justice  which  is  of  essen- 
tial benefit  to  the  town.  It  was  completed  in  1811,  pre- 
vious to  which  time  the  criminals  were  sentenced  to  labour 
on  the  high  roads,  but  since  then  they  have  been  sent  to  this 
establishment.  It  is  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  as  the 
jail,  but  farther  to  the  northeast,  being  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence  to  the  north  of  Madison-street,  in  an  airy  and 
healthy  spot.  It  is  composed  of  a  centre  building  and  two 
wings,  the  basement  of  which  is  of  stone,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  brick.  The  centre  building  has  a  southern  aspect, 
and  is  used  by  the  keeper's  family,  the  officers,  and  guards. 

The  wings  are  appropriated  to  the  prisoners.  The  sexes 
are  separated,  and  there  are  cells  for  solitary  confinameni 
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of  aH  tlie  odimetl  at  mffixty  so  ansnged  that,  urtiUe  there  k 
light  and  ak  for  eaeh^  Uie  guards  can  see  the  iatepor  of  enu 
ery  cell,  and  exercise  a  omstant  vigilance  of  sup^msioa. 
There  are  abo  ranges  of  workshops  for  the  oceupatioii  of 
every  individual  in  labour  of  sooQie  description  or  other  do* 
ring  the  day,  which  extend  over  a  qpace  of  250  feet  in  length 
and  25  in  width,  some  of  them  being  two  stories  in  height, 
but  the  greater  number  only  one* 

Here  all  are  obliged  to  labour  while  they  have  health  and 
strength ;  and  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  are  rigidly  exact* 
ed,  under  penalties  sufficiently  setere  to  enforce  their  pet* 
formance.  The  principal  kind  of  labour  is  weaving,  which 
all  understand  or  can  soon  be  taught ;  and  the  prcduoe  of 
their  labour  has  not  only  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  in  some  years  left  a  surplus,  which  keeps  a 
&nd  in  hand  for  meeting  deficiencies  or  carrying  forward 
improvements,  as  may  be  thought  best. 

The  government  of  the  prison  is  vested  in  twelve  directors 
Tesident  in  Baltimore,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  state ;  and  these  appoint  a  resident 
keeper,  sixteen  deputy*keepers  and  gnard,  a  bodLkeeper,  a 
clerk,  and  a  physician.  The  directors  meet  at  the  jail  in  a 
body  onoe  a  month;  and  two  of  their  number,  as  a  visiting 
committee,  meet  at  the  prison  every  week,  so  thai  the  man- 
agement is  vigilant  and  complete* 

Of  public  edifices  for  religious  worship  there  are  a  great 
number  in  Baltimore,  and  these  generally  above  the  average 
of  such  buildings  for  architectural  beauty. 

The  first  in  siae  and  importance  is  the  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Cathedral,  whieh  occupies  a  commanding  situation 
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on  one  of  the  moBt  dcnmtad  aiBnmits  ol  the  toimt  ^  the 
•eoroer  of  Cathedral  and  Mulberry  streets.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Latiobe,  but  his  original  plans,  which  were  very 
beautiful,  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned  for  less  expensive 
-ones,  the  restriction  in  funds  obliging  him  to  reduce  his 
building,  in  size  and  decoration,  to  a  much  humbler  standard 
4han  was  at  first  intended.  This  is  necessary  to  be  stated, 
to  account  for  many  of  the  discrepances  it  exhibits.  It  was 
begun  in  1800,  and  completed  up  to  its  present  condition  in 
1831,  since  which  it  has  remained  stationary,  though  it  is 
•still  wanting  in  its  chief  ornament,  the  fine  Ionic  portico, 
which  ought  to  adorn  its  west  front,  and  the  absence  of 
which  is  a  deformity  that  completely  mars  the  general  effect 
of  the  building.* 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  cross ;  the  length  of  the  idiole, 
^m  the  altar  to  the  portico  of  entrance,  being  IdO  feet, 
and  its  breadth  at  the  arms  of  the  cross  177  feet,  while  its 
height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross  that  sur- 
mounts the  dome,  is  127  feet.  The  walls  of  the  exterior  are 
perfectly  plain,  excepting  only  the  tablets  left  by  the  archi- 
tect for  sculpture,  but  which  have  been  strangely  disfigured, 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  by  the  long  passages  firom 
'Scripture  inscribed  on  their  surfaces :  a  most  unusual  praq- 
•tiee  on  the  exteriors  of  religious  buildings.  The  dome  is 
extremely  flat,  representing  a  section  of  about  one  fourth  of 
it  globe  downward  from  the  pole ;  while  at  the  west  end, 
'wl^re  the  absent  Ionic  portico  should  be,  rise  two  tall  tow- 
ers like  minarets,  crowned  with  Saracenic  cupolas,  such  as 
are  commonly  seen  in  Constantinople  and  the  larger  cities 
of  the  East ;  and  these  towers  are  loftier  than  the  dome, 
which  they  thus  overtop  and  leave  below  in  the  shade.  If 
the  Ionic  portico  were  built,  its  fine  fluted  coluoms  and  no- 
ble pediment,  with  sculptured  tympanum  and  tablets,  would 
eclipse  these  incongruities  in  the  building,  and  give  a  Greek 
character  to  it,  notwithstanding  its  defects ;  but  as  it  stands, 
with  gray  stone  walls,  perfectly  plain  in  the  exterior,  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  the  western  firont  in  a  dead,  high  blank 
wall,  surmounted  with  a  brick  screen,  and  flanked  by  the 
two  Saracenic  towers,  it  looks  much  more  like  a  Turkish 
mosque  than  a  Catholic  cathedral ;  and  if  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions occupied  the  tablets  of  the  exterior  instead  of  those  ia 
Roman  characters  which  now  fill  it,  the  resemblance  would 
be  perfect. 


♦  The  portico  is  riron  in  the  engnnng  accomptnying  this,  which  w 
Mr.  Latrobe^t  origioia  dnwing  of  Uw  bttUiUog. 
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•  It  is  ill  the  interior  of  iiAi  edtfce,  facmttVer,  tiiat  ite  prin- 
cipal beauties  are  to  be  seen.  The  dome,  which  crownfi  the 
-centre  of  the  Cathedral^  is  231  feet  in  cureumf^enoe  extM- 
nallji  and  207  feet  internally,  and  it  is  so  relieved  oa  the 
inside  with  panek  and  rosettes  as  to  take  gS  the  appearanee 
t>f  the  size,  and  give  great  richness  to  the  whole*  The  light  . 
£rom  above  is  also  skilfully  managed^  so  as  to  combine  great 
effulgence  with  suffieient  softness  and  general  diffusion  of 
the  rays. 

The  high  altar  is  very  imposing,  both  in  its  .architecture 
and  decorations.  The  organ  in  this  Cathedral  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  having  €000  pipes  and  36  stops. 

There  are  two  fine  pictures  here  also ;  one  a  present  from 
Xiouis  the  Sixteenth  of  France  to  the  archbishop  of  that  day, 
and  the  other  a  present  from  Charles  the  Tenth  to  the  pres- 
ent metropolitan.  The  first  is  the  Descent  from  the  Crossi 
painted  by  Paulin  Guerin,  and  the  second  is  a  repreaeuta* 
tion  of  St.  Louis  burying  his  officers  and  jsoldiers  slain  be» 
fcMre  Tunis.  It  is  by  the  celebrated  Steuben,  and  the  subject 
of  the  picture  is  thus  narrated :  ^'  St.  Lonb  could  find  no  one 
to  bury  the  dead  of  his  army  for  fear  of  contagion;  but  this 
heroic  prince  could  not  bear  to  see  the  bodies  of  so  many 
brave  men  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  hysenas  and  bi^dsof 
prey.  To  encourage  his  army,  he  began  the  work  of  chari* 
ty,  accompanied  by  his  armour-bearer  and  chaplain^  He  is 
represented  as  holding  the  corpse  of  an  officer,  y^ho  is  his 
relative,  which  he  is  depositing  in  a  rude  grave  made  in  the 
sands.^'  The  picture  is  very  beautifpl,  and  hegrxionizes  well 
with  the  surrounding  architectural  (Nmament^- 

Amid  the  splendour  of  this  Cathedral,  wilb  its  grand  altar, 
lofty  crucifix,  and  overshadowing  domes,  there  is  a  pecu* 
liarity  whidi  is  never  witnessed  m  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  namely,  the  arrangement  of  pewji 
for  sepiffate  mmilies,  instead  of  the  broad  and  open  pave* 
ment,  where  all  the  worshippers  are  placed  on  the  same' 
level  before  their  Maker,  in  th^  building  dedicated  to  his 
worship.  This  innovation  tb«  Catholics  of  Baltimore,  no 
doubt,  borrowed  from  the  Protestants,  with  whom  it  is  uni<* 
versal.  There  is  another  arrangement,  however,  to  which 
both  Protestants  and  Cttthcdics  appear  to  me  to  have  given 
too  ready  an  assent,  and  that  is,  the  separation  of  the  col* 
oured  races  from  the  whites,  even  in  the  worship  of  their 
common  Deity. 

There  is  a  separate  gallery  for  the  coloured  people  at 
Baltimore  in  this  and  in  most  other  of  the  Christian  places 
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^  wofsUp ;  a  dkHaauAoB  wkieli  eould  ook  Ibe  ntftds  ia  soy 
cifthedral  of  the  unal  Calholio  coastractioo  in  Evrapey  aad 
^hieh  no  Mohamanedan  oonunanky  would  permit  far  a  iim> 
ment  in  any  mosque  of  their  dominions ;  yet  the  PreiA>yt»- 
liana  and  Bpiaoopaliana  at  Waahington  eonatanlly  enfiomd 
tiya  separation  of  the  ooloured  and  the  white  rac»  in  their 
worship,  as  if  the  some  Saviour  had  not  died  for  the  re- 
dMnptkm  of  both;  as  if  8alTati<m  was  not  attainable  by  bodi 
on  equal  terms ;  and  as  if  the  distinction  of  colour  was  to 
be  preserved  hereafter,  in  the  assignment  of  their  stations 
in  a  ftttwe  work!  as  well  as  in  the  present. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Catholic  Cadie* 
dMtl  is  the  Unitarian  place  of  worship,  wiiich,  in  its  general 
style  of  architecture,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  fanner, 
and  it  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  handsomest  religions 
edifices  of  the  city.  The  building  is  108  feet  long  and  78 
feet  broad*  The  portico  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  Moth  threa 
arched  entrances  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  whicii 
it  supports  is  a  sculptured  figure,  intended  to  represent  the 
*^  Angel  of  Truth,"  surrounded  by  rays  of  light,  and  hold* 
ing  a  scroll  an  which  is  inscribed  TO  MfiNQOBQH,  '^  To  the 
Only  Ood."  From  this  portico  five  bronze  docsrs,  in  iai* 
lation  of  those  of  the  Vatican  at  Bcxne,  open  into  the  baild* 
ing,  three  leading  to  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  two  to  the 
galleries. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  a  square,  formed  by  four 
equal  arches  of  33  feet  span,  which  su{^ort  a  dame  of  55 
feet  diflonetev.  The  summit  of  the  cupola,  which  is  flatten* 
ed  like  that  of  the  Cathcdic  Cathedral,  is  80  feet  high,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  «tar  of  light  through  the  glass  tiiat  crowns 
the  summit,  the  whole  of  the  dome  being  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  pulpit  stands  upon  a 
double  pedestal,  the  lowest  of  which  is  of  a  fine  green  va* 
negated  marble,  from  Connecticut,  like  the  verd  antique  of 
the  ancient  buildings ;  and  the  upper  pedestal  is  of  fine 
white  marble.  The  pulpit  itself  is  of  the  wood  called  bird's* 
eye  maple.  The  organ  in  this  church  k  very  singular  in 
its  shape,  but  appropriate  and  beoutifuL  It  has  the  exter* 
tial  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  the  p^pendicular  pipes  repre* 
senting  the  strings;  the  instrument  being  about  28  feet  high 
«nd  17  feet  vride,  and  containing  1400  pipes  and  32  stops. 
It  was  designed  and  bililt  under  the  superintendence  of 
Maximilian  Godefroy,  and  opened  in  1818. 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Baltimore,  nomerous  as  they 
ate,  there  are  none  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  arch^ 
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toetnfto;  8t  Pufei's^  wkMi  mty  be  edled  the  wsfokratie  or 
liMihioiMible  ohuroh  of  the  EpiscopaHans,  ie  a  iNrick  hiiBdiiigy 
oaat  into  the  ebade  by  the  di8pro{k>ftionate  heavinesB  and 
lieight.  of  its  tower  and  steeple.  The  fiist  Presbytmaa 
<^iirch,  with  its  pair  of  towers  and  cupolas,  is  a  large  and 
avbstantial  building ;  and  the  first  Baptist  Church,  with  its 
Sonic  portico  and  circular  dome,  is  also  a  fine  edifice ;  but 
these  are  all  that  possess  any  claim  to  notice  on  architeetn^ 
xal  gromids,  among  the  forty  or  fifty  places  of  worship,  of 
different  denominations,  which  the  city  contains. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Baltimore  may  ba 
mentiohed  the  Medical  QoUege,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  city,  which,  though  a  substantial  and  commodious  edt* 
fice,  and  well  adapted,  in  all  its  interior  arrangements,  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  is  really  a  deformitj 
instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  view,  firom  the  absurdly  lofi^ 
and  narrow  front  which  it  presents  to  the  west ;  and  the  e^ 
feet  oi  this  absurdity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  planting  off 
four  white  pyramids  on  the  summit  of  the  roof,  which  at^ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  observer,  and  excite  pity  for  Ae 
taste  that  could  design  anything  so  iiicoogruous  as  diesa 
flf^pear. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Bahimore  are  numerons 
ja»d  well  sustained.  The  fiyst  that  we  visited  was  the  Asy* 
lum  at  Calverton,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  hslf 
from  the  city  towards  the  west.  This  building  occupies  a 
fine  airy  position,  commanding  most  extensive  and  agreeai^ 
ble  views  of  the  country.  It  extends  over  a  frontage  off 
375  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  60  feet.  The  central  build- 
ing was  originally  the  private  residence  of  a  Baltimore 
bsmker ;  but,  on  its  being  vacated  by  him,  it  was  taken  fov 
an  asylum,  and  two  wings  added  to  it,  one  on  each  side, 
east  and  west.  Attached  to  the  estate  are  about  500  acres 
of  land,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it,  and  the 
miltivation  of  this  land  yields  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  at 
the  institution. 

The  building  and  estate  are  the  property  of  the  state  gov* 
ernment  of  Maryland,  and  therefore  no  rent  is  payable  for 
either.  To  it  the  poor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimote^ 
who  have  fallen  into  distress  either  from  their  own  impra» 
denoe  or  any  other  cause,  are  sent  as  to  an  almshouse,  and 
h«re  they  receive  food,  shelter,  sjod  clothing  as  long  as  they 
jemain.  They  are.  charged,  however,  on  account,  twenty 
cents,  or  about  teapenee  English,  per  day  for  their  subsists 
i»nce  while-  they  do  not  work;  but,  the  moment  they  axe 

Vol.  I.— M  u 
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«bfe  to  Idbonv  ia  uijrlwMioli  •f  ocenpiEticNi  tfMtctn  bcf^Mni 
lor  thwt  there,  they  begin  to  receive  their  food,  cfatioi^Y 
and  shelter  free,  and  have  seven  cents  per  day  aHowed 
tfaam^  besides  this,  for  their  labour,  by  which  the  industiions 
soon  pay  off  their  account,  and  some  acoamoiate  a  li^e 
amn  with  which  to  go  out  into  the  world  again.  This  eon- 
atant  occupation  is  favourable  to  heahh  ami  morality,  and 
pmnsrves  habits^of  industry,  all  of  which  are  of  great  value 
to  the  paupers  tbatneelves,  while,  at  the  same  time,  die  instil 
tution  is  benefited  by  the  prafits  arisang  from  their  laboor 
9ver  and  above  the  sums  paid  for  it. 

The  average  nund>er  of  persons  in  this  institution  is  about 
£ve  hundred;  at  (resent  there  were  nearly  eight  hundred; 
4he  commercial  pressure  in  Bakimore  having  produced  the 
aaoK  effiscts  as  eisewlwre,  in  throwing  labourers  out  of  en* 
ploym^it.  But  the  medical  gentleman  who  acc(»npenied 
us  over  die  institution  assured  us  that,  in  nine  oases  out  of 
ten,  mtemperate  drinking  was  the  cause  of  persons  fiac^g 
their  way  into  the  Asylum ;  and  he  expressed  his  belief 
ihat  if,  by  legislative  ^lactment,  the  distiUation  and  sale  of 
ardent  sjnrtts  coidd  be  positively  prohibited  under  the  se» 
verest  penalties,  nine  tenths  of  the  disease,  poverty,  and 
crime  of  the  country  would  be  swept  away  at  a  blow.  The 
central  part  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  the  superintendent 
and  officers  of  the  establishment. 

The  wmg»  are  divided  into  wards,  in  ^ich  there  is  a 
separation  of  the  males  from  the  females ;  of  the  latter  who 
have  childien  from  those  who  have  not;  and  also  of  the  cc4» 
cured  from  the  white  inmates.  Of  the  whites,  the  women 
seemed  the  most  abandcmed,  and  most  diffioult  to  keep  m 
otder  or  reclaim ;  and  of  the  two  races,  the  coloured  were 
by  far  the  most  obedient,  decent,  and  industrious,  and  their 
wards  were  m  every  respect  better  kept  by  themselves  than 
the  wards  g^  the  whites  by  their  occupants,  altfaou^  they 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  crowded, 
and  of  occupying  the  least  commodious  part  of  the  building; 
'  The  revenue  produced  by  the  working  of  the  farm,  and  by 
the  labour  and  production  of  the  inmates,  is  nearly  equal  to 
Ae  entire  maintenance  of  the  wh<de  establishment,  though 
they  have  often  many  unproductive  occupants,  as  young 
i^dren,  extremely  aged  or  decrepit  persons,  some  blind, 
etiiers  diseased,  and  some  insane,  afi  of  whom  are  taken 
great  care  ef.  Whenever  a  deficiency  occurs  in  the  fnnds^ 
Ibe  representation  of  this  to  the  city  council  <rf  Bahtfoore 
nbta^tt  the  incpnsite  relief    Each  ward  of  the  city  eleetan 
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ntauii%er  'for  ito  |M0r,  ami  OMe  appoint  l»iar  ttaastee*)  bjr 
Ike  joint  supointeiidaiee  of  -vriuob  the  wliofe  is  w«U  conn 
dnetecL 

In  one  of  the  late  reparto  of  this  institwtkMi  the  foUowii^ 
passage  oocws :  '^  The  trustees  haire  frequently  adverted  toi 
the  fruitful  soaree  of  nearly  all  the  pauperisBi  that  comas 
under  their  notice,  the  ^  intemperate  use  <tf  tttdent  spirits. 
They  have  now  the  satisfieiction,  howev^,  to  say,  that  the 
role  of  the  institntikm  forbidding  the  use  of  any  vinous^  spic* 
ituous,  or  fermented  liquors  as  an  article  of  diet,  has  been 
strictly  enforced ;  and  the  late  harvest  at  the  farm^  which, 
employed  several  hands,  was  secured  without  any  such  al* 
Idwanee«" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  frequent  reiteration  of  c<mvio« 
tions  like  these  virill  at  length  awaken  the  attention  of  gov^* 
ennnentB  generally  to  the  duty  of  banishing,  by  l^pslative 
prohibition,  the  manu&cture  of  and  traffic  in  this  deadly 
poison,  the  source  of  no  one  earthly  good  to  counterbalance 
the  cduntless  miseries  wUch  it  carries  in  its  train. 

The  next  of  the  benevolent  ioBtitntions  which  we  visited 
in  BakinuNre  was  the  Hospital.  This  stands  on  the  oppeaita 
side  of  the  city,  being  on  the  east,  while  the  Almshouse  is 
4m  the  west ;  like  it,  however,  it  is  some  distance  from  tha 
town,  and  is  seated  on  a  fine  eminenoe,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  entire  city  below  it,  tk^ 
hflrbour,  the  river,  and  the  fiur-sunrounding  country.  lo* 
^ed,  the  view  from  this  Hospital,  especially  from  theoiqpoM 
k  on  the  stunmit  of  the  soof,  to  whieh  we  ascended,  is  quite 
eqtial  to  that  from  Federal  Hill,  and  as  extensive  as  that 
from  .the  gallery  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  Hospital  Mras  begun  to 
be  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  and  by  donations  and 
loans  from  private  individuals,  and  the  proceeds  of  lotteriea 
specially  drawn  for  this  pmrpose,  it  was  oompleted  to  its 
present  state.  It  is  a  fine  brick  building,  184  feet  in  length 
by  06  feet  deep  in  the  cenfoe,  and  86  in  the  wings ;  it  is 
four  stories  in  height,  the  oiq>ola  of  Ae  central  dome  being 
abont  100  feet  from  the  foundation ;  and  its  erection  cost 
from  time  to  time  about  150,000  declare. 

The  interior  is  adnurably  arranged ;  in  the  basement  are 
all  the  requisite  offices  of  the  domestic  establishment,  and  in 
each  of  the  other  stories  are  wards  for  the  sick,  private 
apartments  for  the  convalesoent,  and  separate  chambers  jCq^ 
the  insane.  The  rooms  were  all  m  the  nioeift  order,  deaat 
airy,  and  well-fopraished ;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  loot 
die  comfort  of  every  class. 
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The  flmperintefidMee  of  iioB  imtinitioB  is  nadtf  tke  CmSi^ 
dbcB  of  Baltimore ;  twelve  nniM,  called  Sistefa  of  Charitj, 
are  always  in  the  house,  subject  to  a  superintending  saslar 
df  their  own  order.  They  all  wear  the  black  dress  of  the 
convent,  with  their  hair  cut  off,  and  an  iU«<kiokiiig  bkek 
leather  cap  over  their  heads  in  summer  and  winter.  The 
sister*8uperintendent  conducted  us  over  the  building,  and 
answered  all  our  inquiries  with  great  affability.  It  appears 
that  these  sisters  give  their  labours  gratuitously!  <^  g^ 
through  them  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness ;  they  are  occa- 
sionally relieved  in  rotation,  but  many  remain  here  for  sev- 
eral years>  and  account  themselves  happy  in  being  able  to  do 
good.  A  small  Catholic  chapel  is  fitted  up  in  the  buildings 
to  which  the  patients  of  that  religious  persuasion  go ;  but 
the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience  is  allowed  to  all  the  in* 
mates,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  coerce  any  in  the  choice 
of  the  worship  they  may  prefer. 

This  institution,  like  the  Almshouse  or  Asylum,  is  the 

foperty  of  the  state,  and  there  has  been  recently  granted  to 
a  considerable  addition  of  surrounding  land  for  walks  and 
gardens,  and  30,000  dollars  in.  money  to  make  addititms  and 
improvements  to  the  building.  The  annual  current  expen* 
ses,  however,  are  amply  provided  {at  by  the  receapta  of  the 
sums  paid  by  the  inmates  for  their  accommodation.  Those 
Who  live  in  the  wards  pay  three  dollars  a  week  for  board, 
medicine,  and  attendance,  including  washing ;  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  private  apartments  pay  increased  rates,  varying 
from  five  up  to  as  high  as  ten  dollars  per  week }  while  those 
who  are  destitute  and  unable  to  pay  have  all  the  requisite 
accommodaticHis  free  of  cost;  but  the  number  of  tfa^  is 
eomparatively  few. 

The  Baltimore  Infirmary  is  another  institution,  attached 
to  the  Medical  College ;  this  also  is  superintended  in  all 
its  domestic  arrangements  by  the  Catholic  <<  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity;"  and  we  heard  it  admitted  by  a  Protestant  lady,  who 
laniented  the  fact  while  she  described  it,  that  when  this  in- 
stitution was  under  the  management  of  Protestant  svqperin- 
tend^fits,  it  was  not  half  so  well  conducted,  as  the  managers 
were  deficient  in  that  zeal,  self-denial,  and  devoted  atten* 
tion  to  their  duties  by  whiefa  these  Catholic  sisters  are  so 
constantly  characterized.  There  are  three  physicians  and 
four  surgeons  regularly  attached  to  the  Infirmary,  and  all 
the  students  of  the  Medical  College  use  it  as  their  school  of 
practice.  The  rate  of  payment  for  board,  medicine,  and 
attendance  by  the  patients  is  tihuree  dollars  per  week* 
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B^des  these,  th^e  are  the  following  excellent  institu- 
tions, all  well  supported  and  well  conducted,  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  city.  A  general  Dispensary,  for  supplying 
medicine  and  advice  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  amounting  to  about  1000  dollars  an* 
nually.  A  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  for  the  education  and 
support  of  Catholic  orphans,  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  A  Benevolent  Society,  for  educating 
and  supporting  destitute  female  children,  whether  orphans 
or  otherwise,  conducted  and  maintained  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians. A  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  Charitable  Marine  Society.  A  Fe- 
male Penitent's  Refuge  Society.  A  Humane  Impartial  So- 
ciety, for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  large  class  of  fe- 
males who  live  by  needlework,  and  whose  inadequate  wages 
often  leave  them  in  a  state  of  want,  and  exposed  to  many 
temptations.  An  Indigent  Sick  Society,  composed  of  Prot- 
estant ladies,  who  undertake  to  visit  personally  the  indigent 
sick  in  the  several  districts  of  the  town,  of  which  each  takes 
charge  of  a  separate  one,  and  to  supply  them  with  food, 
dotlung,  and  other  comforts  needed  by  the  sick,  while  the 
dispensaries  supply  them  with  medicine.  A  Mary-and- 
Martha  Society,  of  the  same  description,  conducted  by  Cath-  , 
olio  ladies;  and  a  Dorcas  Society,  who  prepare  clothing 
and  materials  for  the  necessitous  poor,  and  by  bazars  or 
fairs,  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  as  well  as  by  the  la- 
bours of  their  own  hands,  greatly  contribute  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-beings. 

.  Baltimore  is  often  called  ''  The  Monumental  City,"  from 
the  fact  of  its  containing  a  greater  number  of  public  monu- 
ments— though  these  are  still  very  few — than  the  cities  of 
the  Union  generally,  in  which  the  practice  of  erecting  pub- 
lic monuments  has  hardly  begun  to  receive  much  popular 
support 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  "  Washington  Monu- 
ment," which  was  first  proposed  to  be  erected  in  1809,  and 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  which  a  lottery  was  permitted 
by  the  state,  to  raise  the  sum  of  100,000  dollars,  or  about 
£20,000.  This  amount  being  thus  secured,  the  place  se- 
lected for  it  was  an  elevated  part  of  the  northern  edge  of 
the  city,  where  the  requisite  area  of  ground  was  given  for 
this  purpose  by  Colonel  Howard ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1815,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  United  States  of' 
America.    This  monument  is  a  noble  Doric  column  of  mar* 
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Ue,  rini^  from  a  base  of  ample  dimeinioiiSi  SO  feet  sqaara 
and  30  feet  high.  The  shaft  of  the  oolanm  is  160  feet,  its 
diameter  about  20  feet,  and  the  statae  of  Washingtoa,  which 
fltamls  on  its  sommit,  is  13  feet  in  height.  The  base  and 
pedestal  are  <rf  pore  white  marble ;  the  shaft,  which  is  built 
like  the  Monument  of  London,  is  hollow,  with  a  winding 
stairesse  op  the  inside ;  it  is  of  a  whitish  marble  abo,  here 
and  there  slightly  veined  with  blue  streaks.  The  gallery  at 
the  terminaticm  of  the  ciq>itsl,  to  which  visiters  ascend,  is 
also  of  pure  white  marble ;  and  the  colossal  figure  oo  the 
summit,  which  represents  Wadiington  after  he  had  resigned 
his  commisBion  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
fercek  at  Annapolis,  is  of  the  same  material. 

Though  every  part  of  the  successfiil  career  of  Washing- 
ton is  reverted  to  by  the  American  pe<^le  with  great  sati»* 
fiftction,  th^e  is  none  on  which  they  dwell  with  greater  ad- 
miration than  on  this  last  great  act  of  his  militarv  life,  when, 
having  attained  to  a  power  as  great  as  that  ot  any  of  the 
warriors  of  other  countries,  with  more  of  the  affection  an 
well  as  admiration  of  his  adherents  and  followers  than  per- 
haps any  hero  that  ever  lived,  he  did  not  use  tins  power  as 
an  Alexander,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon  would  have 
done,  bat  cheerftdly  and  voluntarily  resigned  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  for  whom  he 
held  it  but  in  trust*  This  act  of  virtuous  self-denial  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty  has  therefore  endeared  his 
memory  to  the  wise  and  good  of  all  countries,  but  espe- 
cially of  his  own. 

The  workmanship  of  this  column  is  of  the  first  order,  and 
the  monument,  as  a  whole,  both  from  the  cbasteness  and 
good  taste  of  its  design,  its  size,  and  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  similar  column  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris*  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  monument  in  Waterloo  Placci  overlookmg  St. 
James's  Park ;  but  it  is  greatly  superior  in  sixe,  materials, 
and  execution,  and  forms  a  prominent  object  in  all  the  dis- 
tant views  of  Baltimore. 

The  prospects  of  the  city  from  this  gallery,  with  the  ex- 
tensive sea-view  down  the  Patapsco  to  the  Chesapeake  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  distant  land-view  over  the  northern 
and  western  boundaries  of  Baltimore  on  the  other,  richly  re* 
ward  the  visiter  for  the  trouble  of  his  ascent. 

The  second  of  the  monuments  of  Baltimore  is  that  caOed 
'*  The  Batde  Monument,"  which  stands  on  what  was  once 
the  site  of  the  old  courthouse  of  the  town,  but  is  now  an 
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Open  space,  called  Moniiment  Square,  nearly  in  the  eentrei 
of  the  city.  It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  when  the  British  attacked  Baltimore  in  1814, 
at  the  period  of  their  burning  and  destroying  expedition  up 
the  Potomac  to  Washington.  The  British  were  in  this  in- 
stance succesedfiilly  repulsed,  and  this  monument  was  erected 
by  the  American  survivers  of  the  battle,  to  the  memory  of 
their  comrades  who  fell  in  defending  their  hearths  and  their 
homes.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Maximilian  Gode-« 
froy,  who  built  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  the  Gothic  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary's  for  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore.     The  effect  of 


the  monument  i^  striking,  though  the  design  is  somewhat  in- 
congruous. The  base  is  Egyptian,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  characterized  by  the 
lessening  breadth  of  the  square  mass  as  it  ascends,  the  out- 
line showing  the  inclined  lines  within  the  perpendicular. 
On  each  front  is  an  Egyptian  doorway  of  the  same  form, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  deep  overhanging  cornice, 
with  the  winged  globe  and  other  Egyptian  symbols.  Above 
this  base  rises  the  column,  which  represents  a  Roman  fas- 
ces, on  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed,  in  bronze  letters, 
the  names  of  those  wba  fell  in  the  battle  which  it  commem« 
orates. 

At  the  angles  of  the  square  base  on  which  this  column  is 
erected  are  four  figures  called  griffins,  which  seem  to  unite 
the  body  of  the  lion  with  the  head  and  wings  of  the  eagle ; 
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and  on  the  summit  of  the  fasces  which  forms  the  circiilar 
column  is  a  figure  meant  to  be,  and  called,  ^*  the  Statue  of 
I  the  City,"  holding  a  wreathed  garland  or  crown  f<Hr  the  hon- 
oured dead  in  her  hand,  and  luiving  the  American  eagle  at 
her  feet. 

The  monument  is  composed  of  fine  white  marble,  its  en- 
tire height  is  52  feet,  and  its  auxiliary  decorations  are  rich 
and  ornamental.  Separate  inscriptions  on  the  n<»th  and 
south  front  record  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  commem- 
orate the  battle  of  September  12,  1814 ;  and  the  reooUee* 
tions  it  cherishes  are  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimcnre 
have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  proud  of,  as  their  de- 
fence of  their  homes  was  as  gallant  and  patriotic  as  the  at- 
tack upon  them  was  unprovoked  and  unsuccessful. 

The  third  monument  of  Baltimore  is  that  called  '^  the  Ar- 
mistead  Monument,"  which  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  niche 
of  a  building  near  the  City  Spring,  and  was  set  apart  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  Colonel  Axmistead,  who  conducted 
the  defence  of  Fort  M< Henry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
against  the  bombardment  of  the  British  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  following  the  battle  of  North  Point.  He 
was  not  killed  in  the  engagement,  but  died  about  four  years 
afterward,  in  April,  1818,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  and  his 
defence  of  the  fort  at  which  he  commanded  being  still  firesh 
in  the  recollection  of  his  grateful  townsmen,  they  honoured 
themselves  as  much  as  hun  by  erecting  this  monument  to 
his  memory. 

There  are  several  springs  or  fountains  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  which  add  to  its  beauty  and  convenience.  The 
City  Spring  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  covered  by 
a  dome  supported  by  pillars ;  it  is  surrounded  by  trees  and 
foliage,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  Western  Fount- 
ain, in  another  quarter  of  the  town,  is  also  covered  with  a 
dome  supported  by  columns,  and  is  used  for  the  supply  of 
ships  in  the  harbour  of  Baltimore  with  water.  The  Eastern 
Fountain  is  much  larger,  and  adorned  with  more  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  has  an  Ionic  colonnade,  open  all  around, 
supporting  a  roof  over  the  spring,  which  is  enclosed  within 
iron  railings.  The  Centre  Fountain,  in  front  of  the  market, 
is  also  an  ornament  to  the  spot.  The  markets  are  excellent 
structures,  and  well  adapted  to  their  several  uses. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  introduction  of  fountains  is 
not  more  frequent  in  the  cities  of  England  and  America. 
Whoever  has  travelled  much  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  cannot  fail  to  have  admired  the  many 
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beautiful  foimtains  adorning  the  open  places  and  pubKc 
squares  of  the  ancient  cities  of  these  countries.  The  re« 
freshing  coohiess  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sparkling  brilliance 
of  the  waters,  the  soothing  murmur  of  their  falling  sounds, 
and  the  air  of  freshness,  luxury,  and  repose,  which  are  all 
sources  of  enjoyment,  are  in  themselTes  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. It  seems  astonishing  that  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  as  well  as  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, should  be  so  deficient  as  they  are  in  these  combina- 
tions of  beauty  and  utility. 

Of  places  of  public  amusement  there  are  not  many,  and 
these  are  but  little  frequented.  There  is  a  large  theatre,  but 
the  taste  for  dramatic  exhibitions  is  everywhere  ^on  the  de- 
cline in  America ;  for  it  ja  only  on  occasions  when  some 
very  great  attraction,  or  some  new  or  distinguished  perform- 
er is  presented,  that  an  audience  can  be  collected.  There 
is  a  smaller  theatre,  which,  however,  is  entirely  abandoned ; 
and  there  was  recently  a  large  circus  for  the  exhibition  of 
horsemanship,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  nearly  all 
the  valuable  stud  of  horses  perished  in  the  flames.  There 
is  a  good  concert-room  in  the  Law-buildings,  and  another 
over  the  Assembly-room,  and  music  appears  to  be  well  cul- 
tivated and  enjoyed.  The  suite  of  dancing  and  refreshment 
rooms,  in  which  the  regular  winter  balls  are  held,  are  not 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  Europe.  There  are  many 
much  larger ;  but  for  richness,  taste,  and  effective  decora* 
tion,  nothing  can  be  more  chastely  beautiful  than  these. 
The  Baltimore  Museum,  which  is  well  furnished  with  coUeo- 
tions  of  various  natural  productions,  a  skeleton  of  the  great 
mammoth,  and  other  curiosities  in  nature  and  art,  has  also  a 
minor  theatre  attached  to  it,  in  which  farces  and  vaudevilles 
are  performed,  but  to  very  thin  audiences. 

There  are  some  public  gardens  in  Baltimore,  the  Colum- 
bian, Vauxhall,  and  the  Citizen's  Retreat ;  and  public  baths 
have  been  lately  introduced  on  a  good  scale.  The  sports 
of  the  turf  are  much  patronised  here,  and  in  Maryland  the 
horses  are  considered  to  be  better  trained  than  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Union.  At  a  place  called  Canton,  a  few  mile$ 
from  Baltimore,  down  the  river,  a  large  training  establish- 
ment exists,  and  horses  are  kept  there  during  the  intervals 
between  the  racing  seasons,  at  which  time  persons  interest- 
ed in  this  amusement  come  here  in  great  numbers  from  the 
North  and  the  South.  An  excellent  rule  prevails  in  the 
race-club,  that  no  gambling  of  any  kind  19  allowed;  and 
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gamestersi  whenever  knawki  m  suchi  are  exctaded  from 
membership. 

Of  hotels  there  are  a  great  number ;  and  the  three  prind- 
pai  oneS|  the  Exchange,  Barnum's,  and  the  Eutaw  Home, 
are  perhaps  equal  to  those  of  any  town  of  a  similar  sise  to 
Baltimore  in  England.  The  last,  indeed,  which  is  a  new 
establishment,  erected  by  a  company,  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
Union,  and  combines  more  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  ade- 
quate attendance  than  any  hotel  we  had  yet  visited  in  the 
country.  The  boarding-houses  are  not  nearly  so  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  New- York,  and  sucli 
as  we  inspected  previous  to  our  fixing  on  our  abode  were 
very  inferior  in  almost  every  requisite.  We  were  fortunate, 
however,  in  getting  admission  to  one  in  Oay-street,  kept  by 
Mr.  West,  where  the  apartments,  table,  and  society  were  aU 
agreeable,  and  where  we  passed  our  time  most  happily. 

The  municipal  government  of  Baltimore  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  city  council,  the  elections  for  which  take  place 
every  two  years :  in  meet  of  the  other  cities  of  America  the 
election  is  annual.  The  city  is  divided,  into  12  wards ;  the 
inhabitants  of  each  ward  elect  an  elector,  and  these  12  elect- 
OV8  choose  the  major.  The  salary  of  his  office  is  2000  d<d- 
lars,  or  about  £400  pet  annum.  His  qualifications  must  be, 
to  have  been  ten  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
95  years  of  age,  to  have  resided  in  the  city  five  years,  and 
to  have  property  assessed  in  the  city  to  the  extent  of  500 
dollars.  His  power  and  patronage  in  appointments  are 
considerable,  and  his  election  is  almost  always  made  with 
reference  to  his  party  politics. 

The  city  council  is  composed  of  two  branches :  the  fiist 
oonsists  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  directly,  and  elected  annually ;  the  sec- 
Olid  branch  consists  of  one  member  firom  each  ward,  chosen 
abo  directly,  but  elected  every  two  years,  with  the  m^tyor. 
The  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  first  branch  or  lower 
house  are,  a  residence  in  the  city  of  three  years,  and  to  be 
assessed  in  property  to  the  amount  of  300  dollars ;  also  to 
be  21  years  of  age.  The  qualifications  for  the  second  brandi 
or  upper  house  are,  to  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for 
four  years,  to  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  500  dollars,  and  to 
be  25  years  of  age. 

The  two  branches  of  the  council  sit  in  separate  chambers, 
aad,  together  with  the  mayor,  form  the  city  parliament 
""^  *  baa  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  and 
ice  of  all  these  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
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their  ordinances.  If  the  mayor  exercise  his  veto,  hower&tf 
and,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  three  fourths  of 
both  branches  of  the  council  concur  in  its  adoption,  it  may 
become  law  without  the  assent  of  the  mayor.  Their  duties 
ore  strictly  confined  to  municipal  goTcmment;  and  the  sal- 
ary of  the  councillors  is  a  doUar  and  a  half  per  day. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  is  varied  and  extensive, 
though  inferior  to  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  or  New- 
Orleans,  but  superior  to  any  other  city  or  port.  The  ex» 
ports  are  chiefly  tobacco,  the  staple  produce  of  Maryland, 
flour,  salted  provisions,  staves  and  heading  for  casks  and 
barrels,  and  turpentine.  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land, the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  China,  in  the 
various  productions  and  manufactures  of  each.  In  the  last 
year  the  amount  of  exports  exceeded  4,000,000  of  dollars, 
and  the  imports  exceeded  6,000,000  of  dollars.  In  the  ex- 
ports, the  largest  amounts  were,  to  England,  882,000  dollars; 
to  the  Hanse-Towns,  682,000 ;  to  the  ports  of  Chili,  620,000; 
and  to  the  ports  of  Brazil,  407,000.  Of  the  imports,  the 
largest  amounts  were,  from  England,  1,822,000  dollars; 
from  Brazil,  564,000;  from  Peru,  64,000;  and  from  the 
Hanse-Towns,  265,000. 

The  shipping  of  Baltimore  are  not  so  numerous  at  present 
in  the  larger  classes  as  they  were  some  years  since,  but  the 
smaller  ones  have  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  tonnage  has 
not  at  all  diminished,  ^he  waters  of  the  various  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Chesapeake  are  covered  with  Baltimore  sloops 
and  schooners;  many  also  are  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  a  few  larger  ships  sail  regularly  to  England  and 
other  parts  of  Eurc^,  as  well  as  to  India  and  China.  Xin 
tfie  last  year,  out  of  115  vessels  built  here,  nearly  100  trere 
schooners ;  the  whole  tonnage  built  in  that  year  exceeding 
10,000  tons.  The  reputation  of  the  Baltimore  builders  for 
constructing  the  finest  models  of  beauty  and  the  finest  bot- 
toms for  speed,  in  their  unrivalled  small-craft,  is  still  undi- 
minified;  and  a  ^< Baltimore  clipper"  may  be  matched 
against  the  world  for  fast  sailing  and  keeping  close  to  the 
wind. 

The  commercial  capacities  of  Baltimore,  however,  are  yet 
fiur  froim  being  developed  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  pres- 
ence of  no  less  than  eight  rapid  streams,  with  considerable 
descents,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  are 
highly  favourable  to  the  application  of  machinery  by  water- 
power  to  manufacturing  purposes,  and  this  has  recently  been 
made  available  to  the  erection  of  some  powerful  mills  for 
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grinding  flour.  No  less  than  five  railroads  now  lead  firom 
Baltimore  in  different  directions;  the  principal  ones,  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Washington,  and  to  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the 
way  to  the  Ohio  River,  being  already  the  channels  of  great 
and  increasing  intercourse ;  and  when  this  last  is  completed 
on  to  the  western  river,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Baltimore  will  be  as  much  frequented  by 
purchasers  and  sellers  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
as  New- York  and  Philadelphia  are  at  present. 

As  connected  with  its  commerce,  the  banks  here  are  as 
abundant  as  in  any  city  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  all  in 
good  credit  at  present ;  and  the  insurance  companies  and 
other  establishments  of  this  description  are  both  numerous 
and  well  conducted. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Population  of  Baltimore,  white  and  coloared  Races.— Position  of  Maryland  as  a  81avo> 
state.— Maiyland  Colonization  Societv.— Severity  of  the  Law  against  rescoing  Slavo. 
«— Vigilanca  of  the  Postoffice  on  Abolition  Publications.--General  Liberalitj  of  Sfla> 
timent.— Education  of  Coloured  Children.— Negro  Preachers.— Religious  Sects  aid 
their  Proportions.— Benefits  of  the  Voluntary  System  of  Support— Institutions  lor  tie 
Promotion  of  Education.— Death  of  the  Member  of  Congress  for  Baltimore.— Pubic 
Funeral,  and  marks  of  general  Respect.— fiulogium  on  the  Character  of  the  deceaied 
Member.— Newspspers  in  Baltimore.— Party  and  Neutral  Remarks  on  the  PaitisiA* 
ship  of  Political  Writers.— Editorial  Taste  k>i  Quaintoess  and  Singularity.— Litenxy 
Institutions.- Lectures  and  Library. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  by  the  census  of 
1830  was  as  follows :  Whites,  61,710 ;  free  coloured  per- 
sons, 14,790  ;  slaves,  4120,  making  a  total  of  80,620.  The 
rate  of  increase  has  been  such  as  to  create  a  belief  that  the 
population  is  at  present  a  total  of  about  100,000  persons, 
just  equal  to  the  population  of  Sheffield  in  England.  This 
proportion  of  the  free  coloured  and  slave  population  to  the 
whites,  as  exhibited  in  the  census  of  the  city,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  proportions  of  the  same  classes  to  each  other  in 
the  census  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  at  the  same  pe- 
riod was  as  follows :  Whites,  291,108 ;  free  coloured  per- 
sons, 52,938 ;  slaves,  102,994.  In  the  city,  therefore,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  slaves  were  not  one  fourth  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  free  coloured  people,  and  both  these  together 
were  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population; 
while  in  the  state  the  slaves  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
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iiree  coloured  persons,  and  both  together  are  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  white  population. 

The  position  which  Maryland  occupies  as  a  slave^state  is 
peculiar,  and  has  become  a  source  of  jealousy  and  alarm  to 
some  of  the  people  of  the  more  southern  states,  especially 
those  on  the  seaboard.  The  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  tho 
whites  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  is  in  favour  of  ab« 
olition ;  and  if  they  did  not  apprehend  danger  to  their  con* 
nexions  with  the  more  southern  and  western  states,  it  is 
probable  that  each  would,  before  this,  have  made  a  com* 
mencement  in  the  good  work. 

But  Maryland  has  made  at  least  one  step  in  advance  of 
her  neighbours.  There  has  existed  for  many  years  a  gen* 
eral  society  for  removing  the  surplus  free  blacks  from  Amer- 
ica to  Africa,  called  the  American  Colonization  Society; 
and  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  is  their  place  of  settle* 
ment.  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  the  popular  senator  from  Kentucky 
and  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency,  is  at  the  head  of 
this ;  and  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  Southern  States  are  in  favour 
of  it,  because  it  keeps  up  the  semblance  of  a  wish  to  advance 
the  question  of  emancipation  gradually  and  by  slow  degrees, 
and  thus  enlists  the  sympathies  and  sooths  the  consciences 
of  the  scrupulous  and  religious,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
wmoves  only  those  free  blacks  whose  presence  in  the  South* 
ern  States  is  thought  to  be  dangerous,  as  likely  to  excite  the 
envy  and  stimulate  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  slaves. 

The  abolitionists  of  the  Northern  States  are  therefore  al* 
most  all  hostile  to  this  Colonization  Society,  because  they 
believe  that,  while  the  slaves  increase  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Union  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  year,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Colonisation  Society  can  get  off  no  more  than 
2  or  3000  by  emigration  in  the  same  period,  the  tortoise 
might  as  soon  hope  to  overtake  the  hare  as  the  Colonization 
Society  to  overtake  the  surplus  population  of  the  slaves,  or 
at  all  lessen  the  number  of  the  whole  body.  In  Maryland, 
however,  a  great  step  has  been  taken,  which  is  this :  that, 
instead  of  joining  the  general  body  of  the  slave  states  in 
supporting  only  one  society  and  one  colony  for  the  whole 
Union,  they  have  established  a  State  Colonization  Society 
for  Maryland  only,  and  founded  a  separate  colonv  for  the 
settlement  of  free  negroes  and  people  of  colour  nrom  this 
state  alone;  thus  setting  an  example  to  the  other  states^ 
which,  if  each  were  to  follow  out  in  good  faith,  might  effect 
all  that  colonization  is  ever  likely  to  accomplish  for  the  UQ* 
gro  race  of  America* 
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Bat  a  still  stronger  objection  than  that  of  the  ineflleieBcy 
of  colonization  to  reduce  the  number  of  slaves  to  any  great 
extent,  is  this :  that  the  whites  possess  no  moral  right  to  ex- 
patriate those  bom  on  the  same  soil  as  themselTea  from  the 
country  of  their  nativity,  and  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the 
coloured  races  to  use  even  indirect  coercion  to  drive  them 
from  what  is  as  much  their  home  as  it  is  that  of  the  whites, 
since  both  are  strangers  in  the  land,  and  interlopers  on  the 
soil  of  their  red  brethren,  the  Indians.     This  practice  of 
forcing  the  Indians  to  go  farther  west  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  Africans  to  go  farther  east  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
to  make  room  for  the  greater  spread  of  the  white  race  on 
the  territory  on  which  the  red  and  black  races  are  found  to 
be  an  encumbrance,  can  only  be  justified,  if  justified  at  all, 
on  the  principle  that  the  strongest  have  a  right  to  do  what 
they  please  with  the  weakest.     This  is  the  only  intelligible 
principle,  indeed,  in  which  either  war,  or  slavery,  or  extir- 
pation can  be  maintained ;  though  the  same  principle  will 
equally  sustain  the  right  of  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  or  the 
murderer;  and,  when  Christianity  and  reason  shsdl  over- 
come selfishness  and  prejudice,  this  will  be  perceived  and 
admitted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  severity  with  which  any  attempt 
at  aasisting  slaves  in  their  escape  is  still  visited  in  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland — ^for  in  both  the  law  is  the  same— 
the  following,  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of  April  4, 
may  be  given : 

'*  SiBious  Chakoc— On  Saturday  last,  as  we  lesm  from  tlie  Notfoflt 
Herald,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  Viqi^a,  involring  the  severest  penalty 
ia  her  whole  crimiiial  code  short  of  eapital  pumshment,  was  cfaaifsd 
against  Captaio  Charies  Hubert,  of  the  British  Mg  Charity.  This  vis 
no  other  than  an  attempt  to  abduct,  or  a  peraiissioa  of  the  attempt  by 
others  to  abduct,  a  slave,  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  under  his  commsnd.  It  appears  that  the  br^  had  ta- 
ken  in  a  cargo  of  stavea,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  deputnre  for  Bart»does, 
when  some  detention  was  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  desertioo  of 
several  of  the  crew.  In  the  effort  to  reclaim  these,  Uie  captain  bRN^t 
himself  under  the  penslties  of  the  law  by  making  &  forcible  entry  into  a 
sailor^  lodging>hoiise.  An  action  of  damages  was  the  conseqoeaee  of 
this  illegal  step,  which  the  captain  eompiomised  by  the  payment  of  119 
dollars.  Meantime  the  police  officers  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the 
sailors  who  had  desertea ;  and  this  man,  on  being  taken,  gave  infoims- 
tion  that  a  runaway  slave  was  secreted  on  bovd  the  brig.  The  sans 
information  had  been  imparted  to  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  by  the  eook  (a 
free  coloured  man),  who  pointed  out  his  hiding-plaoe,  which  was  amov 
the  sUves  m  the  hold,  and  in  which  the  fugitive  was  fomid.  The  negro 
was  taken  thence,  and  the  captain  of  the  brig  was  taken  into  cnstodr, 
sad  eommitted  to  the  county  jail  to  stsnd  his  trial.  The  penalties 
— --^  this  set  are  paiticniarly  severe,  being,  ss  stsled  i^  tim  Henl^ 
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*  t.  A  fine  oC  ive  h«BMlied  doilan,  reosvwBbte  by  sny  penon  who  will 
•oe  for  the  same ;  8.  The  Talue  of  the  slave  on  the  action  of  the  owner, 
in  which  action  the  vessel  is  liable  to  attachment  to  answer  the  verdiet 
of  tlie  Jary,  no  nuMer  to  whom  she  Mongs;  3.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  the  latemry  Fund ;  and,  lastly,  the  master 
of  such  vessel  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  and  three  years'  imprisonment 
if  the  slave  shall  be  found  on  board  after  the  vessel  leaves  the  poit, 
whether  he  knew  the  slaoe  wms  on  board  or  not,^  The  brig  had  been  placed 
under  attachment,  to  await  the  reaslt  of  a  Jadidai  deckion.'* 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned,  which  is  quite  as 
striking.  There  resides  at  Baltimore  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  Robert  Breckenridge,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  warm  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  and,  as  such,  has  been  much  cherished 
and  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  South.  Recently,  how* 
ever,  either  from  some  change  in  his  views  or  from  the  more 
frank  and  full  expression  of  them,  he  has  attracted  great  no« 
tice,  and  inspired  very  opposite  sentiments.  In  a  religious 
periodical,  edited  and  published  by  him  in  this  city,  he  issued 
an  article  entitled  '^  A  Presbyterian  on  the  Bible  Doctrine 
of  Slavery."  This  article  led  to  the  following  correspond- 
ence, which  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Petersburg 
Intelligencer,  a  newspaper  published  in  the  adjoining  state 
of  Virginia. 

**  The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Shore,  our  post- 
master, and  General  Pegram,  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  of  vigilance : 

* '  Pofltoffiee,  PMenimrgli,  FabnMiy  8, 16381 

^  *  Dear  8irr-At  your  leisure,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  perase  the 
article  of  ^  A  Presbyterian  on  Bible  Slavery,'*  contained  in  three  num- 
bers of  a  religious  periodical  pablished  in  Baltimore  by  Breekenridge, 
&c.  t '  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mhid  that  the  article  and  magaaine  are 
of  that  dass  of  mcendimy  productions  which  the  act  of  AssemMy  was 
designed  to  suppress,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  hand  them  over  to  tlie 
nagistraey  to  be  jaMkly  hwmed.  Your  opimon  is  rdspectfeUy  solicited, 
as  an  experienced  lawyer,  touching  the  cnaracter  of  tnis  article,  as  well 
as  the  organ  of  a  committee  raised  by  this  commonwealth  soon  after 
that  awful  tragedy  was  acted  called  the  Soothampton  insmrrection,  in 
whieh  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  helpless  mftuits  were  eiuelly  butch- 
ered by  their  savage  slaves. 

**  *  It  does  seem  to  me,  sir,  that  I  shouhi  subserve  the  cause  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  be  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  second  act  of  this 
tnqsedy,bycireulatmff  thewildspeculalionsof  thismtftf  MM  Let 

me  ask  you,  sir,  woiud  it  be  safe  to  disseminate  among  our  shives  the 
deetrine  which  '*  A  Presbyterian''  would  estaUish,  and  which  is  so  fully 
endorsed  by  the  **  disclaimer"  of  the  editors? 

** '  If  the  doctrines  of  this  writer  be  tme,  who  will  venture  toeondemn 
«w  conduct  of  the  aholitiarasts !  He  attempts  to  draw  arguments  froas 
Ike  9aMe  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  crying  and  damnisff  sin.  Vain  is 
the  attempt!  for  not  one  eondemnatory Sentence  can  be  found,  from 
Oenesis  to  Revelation,  that  touches  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this  country. 

"« ^fisGcase  the  trouble  I  hsfeiaqKNiedQpon  yon.    My  apology  is  is 
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be  found  in  tbejimTe  importance  of  the  ealiyect  npan  wUeh  yvMir  < . 
ion  is  asked.  From  the  elevated  station  you  occupy  in  the  eonfldeaee 
and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens  throughout  our  state,  any  opinion 
eiqmssed  by  you  wiU  have  weight,  and  wiU  decide  my  ultimate  conise. 
^'Iam,&c., 

''<  Thomas  Shoeb,  P.M.' 

•« « Petenbnrgh,  Febraaiy  9. 183& 

^* '  Dear  Sir,«— I  have  carefully  examined  the  article  of  "  A  Presbyte- 
rian on  the  Bible  Doctrine  of  Slavery,"  contained  in  the  January  aud 
February  numbers  of  the  *'  Baltimore  Literary  and  ReUgious  Magaziney" 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  invited  by  your  note  of  yesterday. 

**  *  The  act  of  Assembly,  passed  March  83,  1836,  provides,  *'  That  if 
any  person  shall  hereafter  write,  print,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  print- 
ed, any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  writing,  with  intent  of  advismg,  en- 
treating, or  persuading  persons  of  colour  within  this  commonwealth  to 
msiie  insurrection,  or  to  rebel,  or  denying  the  right  afmasiers  to  property 
tn  their  slaves,  or  inculcating  the  duty  of  resistance  to  such  right,  or  shall, 
with  intent  to  aid  the  purposes  aforesaid  of  such  book,  pamphlet,  or 
other  writing,  knowingly  circulate  or  cause  to  be  circulated  any  soeh 
book,"  &c.,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  4ec  And 
the  next  section  of  the  same  act  farther  provides,  "That  if  anjr  post- 
master or  deputy  postmaster  within  this  commonwealth  shall  give  no- 
tice to  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  wri- 
ting hath  been  received  at  his  ofllee  through  the  medium  of  the  maU,  cf 
the  character  and  description  mentioned  in  the  section  of  this  act  imme- 
diately preceding,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  justice  of  the  peace  to 
S inquire  mto  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  have  such  book,  pam- 
hlet,  or  other  writing  burned  in  his  presence,'*  &c.  *'  Any  postmaster  or 
eputy  postmaster  knowingly  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  riiail 
forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs,"  &c. 

«< « I  have  read  the  two  articles  in  the  magazine  referred  to  withont 
prejudice,  to  discover  if  they  contain  anything  oifensive  to  any  park  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  I  have  quoted.  Whatever  may  have  oeen  the 
motives  of  the  writer,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  has  assumed  po- 
sitions and  advanced  arguments  antagonist  to  "  the  right  of  masters  to 
property  in  their  slaves."  And  this  right  he  has  assailed  in  the  most 
imposing  of  all  other  modes,  by  undertaking  to  prove  that  it  is  denied 
by  the  laws  of  God ;  that  not  only  '*  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testaroeat 
give  no  countenance  to  the  system  of  slavery  established  in  this  land, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  condemn  it  as  oppressive  and  un- 
just ;"  but  also  that  our  Saviour  "  clearly  condemns  the  ^stem  of  da- 
very  which  prevails  in  our  land."  And  after  thus  establishing  his  posi- 
tion, as  he  confidently  supposes,  that  masters  have  no  right  of  property 
in  their  slaves,  and,  by  consequence,  that  the  invasion  and  resistance  of 
such  claimed  right  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  same  high  authority,  he 
concludes  with  this  dangerous  suggestion :  "  The  people  of  the  South 
may  take  their  choice,  either  to  rid  themselves  of  the  sin  of  slaveiy 
peaceably  and  righteously,  or,  by  persevering  in  their  present  courae, 
leave  a  legacy  of  blood  to  their  children." 

** '  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  publication  is  clearly  "  of  the  char- 
aeter  and  description  mentioned"  in  our  act  of  Assembly,  and  that  yen 
would  be  subject  to  its  penalties  if  you,  knowingly,  cause  to  be  circular 
ted  the  numbers  containing  the  articles  referr^  to.  In  examining  this 
subject,  I  have  carefully  discarded  the  sensitive  jealousy  which  may  be 
m4>poi|ed  to  influence  the  mind  of  a  alaveboldoTy  and  have  eonaideted 
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t^  M I  pnnnie  yoQ  prasented  it  to  me,  merely  at « legal  quettton  ui* 
sing  ttnaer  our  statute. 

epectfally, 
*•*!.  W.  PloaiM.*"* 


••  *  Yours  most  respectfully, 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  Baltimorei  and  we  were  continue 
adly  out  in  society,  we  heard  less  about  slaves  and  slavery 
than  in  any  town  we  had  yet  visited ;  and  we  never  heard 
the  institution  of  slavery  defended  <Nr  excused,  as  we  had  so 
otten  heard  it  done  by  the  merchants  of  New* York.  All 
parties  here  seem  to  admit  it  to  be  a  great  national  evil ;  all 
i4>pear  anxious  to  see  it  abolished ;  and  all  with  whom  we 
conversed  were  more  willing  to  listen  to  and  consider  any 
proposition  for  hastening  the  period  of  emancipation,  than 
we  had  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere,  except  among  the 
professed  abolitionists. 

It  seemed  remarkable  to  us,  and  was  not  less  agreeable 
than  unexpected,  that  we  should  thus  meet,  in  the  populous 
capital  of  a  slave-state,  more  toleration  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  a  more  general  sympathy  with  efforts 
for  hs  removal,  than  with  a  large  number  of  those  residing 
in  the  free  state  and  populous  city  of  New- York.  For  this 
reason  there  are  many  schools  opened  for  coloured  children, 
and  many  benevolent  persons,  ladies  especially,  assist  per^ 
aonally  in  teaching  them ;  so  that  here,  at  least,  there  is  no 
dread  of  their  becoming  too  intelligent.  There  are  abo  five 
African  churches  in  the  city,  where  the  service  is  performed 
by  coloured  preachers  to  coloured  congregations,  two  of 
these  being  Methodists,  and  one  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churclu 

Of  the  religious  sects  into  which  the  100,000  inhabitants 
of  Baltimore  are  divided,  the  following  is  believed  to  be  the 
order  and  predominance  of  extent  and  influence. 

First  come  the  Soman  Catholics,  who  hi  outstrip  any 
other  separate  sect  in  numbers  and  in  seal.  Besides  their 
large  and  imposing  Cathedral,  by  hi  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  public  bmldingg  of  the  city  in  every  view  of  Balti* 
more,  they  have  churches  and  chapels  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  others  rising  up  in  every  direction. 
The  last  new  one  that  we  saw,  just  opened,  has  inscribed  in 
large  letters  on  the  outside,  <^  The  Church  of  Mount  Carmel 
and  the  Sacred  Heart."  The  Catholic  archbishop,  and  idl 
the  subordinate  priesthood,  are  learned,  pious,  and  clever 
men ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  among  their  number  many 
intelli^^t  and  devoted  women ;  and  these,  with  the  semi* 
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nary  for  the  education  of  CathoUc  youth,  secure  not  merely 
the  permanence  of  the  present  supremacy  of  Catholic  num- 
bers and  Catholic  influence,  but  its  still  farther  steady  and 
progressive  increase. 

Next  to  the  CatholicSi  the  Methodists  are  most  numer- 
ous ;  and  one  branch  of  these  are  called  Episcc^al  Metho* 
dists,  from  having  bishops,  but  resembling  the  Wealeyao 
Methodists  in  all  things  else,  whether  in  doctrine,  mode  of 
worship,  discipline,  or  goyernment.  The  Presbyterians  fid- 
low  next  in  order,  and  have  several  large  places  of  worship, 
and  excellent  preachers. 

The  Episcopalians  come  next,  following  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  this  being  the  religion  of  the  more 
fashionable  and  aristocratical  portion  of  the  community,  they 
have  handsome  churches,  and  highly  educated  and  eloquent 
preachers.  Dr.  Wiatt,  at  St.  Paul's  i  Dr.  Johns,  at  Christ 
Church ;  and  Dr.  Henshaw,  at  St.  Peter's,  are  all  accmn- 
plished  gentlemen  and  highly  popular  preachers ;  and  their 
oongremtions  are  among  the  most  elegant  and  distinguished. 

The  Baptists  and  Lutherans  are  also  numerous,  the  latter 
mostly  Germans ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, Swedenborgians,  and  Dunkers  have  each  jriaces  of 
worship  for  their  several  congregations. 

As  no  one  among  all  these  varied  sects  has  any  connex- 
ion with  the  State,  or  possesses  any  privilege  over  any  oth- 
er, there  is  no  ground  for  envy  or  jealousy  among  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  generally  tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit 
pervading  their  common  intercourse ;  and  in  all  matters  in 
which  .their  co-operation  is  necessary,  religious  distinctions 
are  disregarded.  The  voluntary  system  is  found  to  be  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  the  support  of  religious  teachers,  with- 
out forced  tax  or  impost  of  any  kind ;  and  while  there  is  no 
clergyman  who  is  thought  to  receive  more  than  2500  dollars, 
or  about  dCSOO  sterling  p^  annum,  there  is  not  one  who  has 
less  than  1000  dollars,  or  £200  per  annum ;  and  from  £300 
to  £400  may  be  taken  to  be  the  average  of  their  salaries. 
The  clergy  of  each  of  the  denominations  are  of  a  higher  or- 
der, on  the  whole,  than  the  same  classes  in  England ;  not, 
perhaps,  in  learning,  but  in  unexceptionable  morality,  in 
gentlenmnly  manners,  and  in  zealous  and  exclusive  devotion 
to  their  duties ;  and  the  best  imderstanding  appears  to  ex- 
ist between  them  and  their  followers. 

Of  institutions  for  education,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  science,  there  are  several.  As  long  ago  as 
1696,  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  province  of  Maryland, 
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inrfaen  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  support  of  a  college 
and  free-schools.  In  1782  Washington  College,  at  Chester- 
town,  was  established.  In  1784  St.  John's  College,  at  An- 
napolis,  was  founded ;  and  these  two  were  then  united  into 
a  University.  In  1807  the  State  appropriated  12,000  dol- 
lars per  annum  for  its  support ;  and  in  1813  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  Bank-stock,  which  produced  about  10,000  dollars  a : 
year,  and  which  is  expended  in  the  support  of  free-schools. 
By  an  act  of  Assembly,  the  personal  estate  of  all  individu- 
als who  die  intestate  in  Maryland,  and  leave  no  relatives 
within  the  fifth  degree,  is  appropriated  to  this  object,  unless 
they  are  seamen ;  and  in  that  case,  the  effects  go  to  the  funds 
of  the  Charitable  Marine  Society.  Throughout  the  whole 
state  Sunday-schools  are  very  numerous,  and  all  are  well  at- 
tended by  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

It  was  in  1807,  after  much  difficulty,  that  the  State  Legis* 
lature  succeeded  in  founding,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  the 
institution  called  The  University  of  Maryland.  The  money 
for  building  it  was  raised  by  lottery,  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  1812.  The  professors  of  Law,  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chym- 
*isti^,  and  Mineralogy  are  all  eminent  in  reputation;  the 
apparatus  is  excellent,  and  the  collection  valuable.  The 
State  has  made  liberal  grants  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion; and  the  fees  of  the  students,  though  moderate  in 
amount,  *are  productive  by  numbers.  The  Roman  Catholic 
College^  of  St.  Mary's  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  sem- 
inary of  education  for  pupils  of  that  faith ;  and  the  Protests 
ant  establishment  of  Baltimore  College  is  equally  so.  There 
are  private  academies  for  both  sexes  in  great  abundance; 
and  one  of  the  most  classical  edifices  in  the  town,  architec- 
turally considered,  is  a  free-school,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Doriq 
temple,  and  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  representative  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Isaac  M'Kim. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  happened  just  after  we  had 
left  Washington  for  this  place,  he  being  the  third  member 
of  Congress  that  had  died  within  the  period  of  about  a 
month ;  and  each  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  at  the 
public  expense,  this  being  the  custom  observed  towards  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  who  may  die  during  the  sitting 
of  Congress.  It  may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  respect  shown  to  the  office  of  a  legislator,  though  in 
this  instance  enhanced  by  much  personal  respect  for  th^ 
man,  to  give  the  order  of  proceedings  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
M^Kim,  as  it  was  observed  at  Washington,  of  which  the  fol<i 
lowing  is  the  official  report: 
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**Tbe  committee  of  arnngenieBta  and  paH-beaien  attended  el  fbft 
late  reaidence  of  the  deceasedi  at  Gadaby'a  Hotel,  on  PennaylTaiiia  Ar- 
enae,  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  at  which  time  the  remaina  were  remoTed,  in 
charge  of  the  committee  of  anan^^menta,  attended  by  the  aeifennt-at^ 
anna  of  the  Houae  of  RepraaentaUvea,  to  the  hall  of  the  Hooae. 

**  At  eleren  o'clock,  fmieral  aenice  waa  performed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea  by  Mr.  Slicer,  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate; 
who,  haring  made  an  impreaaive  prayer,  and  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Eccleaiaatea,  *  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  daya  of  thy  youth,'  deliT* 
ettd  an  appropriate  diacourae  npon  the  oocaaion,  uom  EcdMutee,  ehapu 
ix.,  5,  *  For  Uie  livinff  know  that  they  muat  die.' 

**  After  theae  servicea  the  proceaaion  moved  to  the  raiboad  depftt  oa 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  following  order : 

The  Chaplaina  of  both  Honaea. 
Phyaiciana  who  attended  the  deceaaed. 

Committee  of  Arrangements,  viz. : 

The  Family  and  Friends  of  the  deceaaed. 

The  Membera  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

Senators  from  Maryland  aa  moamera. 

The  Sergeant-at-arma  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  preceded  by  their 

Speaker  and  Cleric. 

Tlie  other  OfBcera  of  the  House. 

The  Sergeant-at-arma  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  preceded  by  the 

Vice-president  and  their  Secretary.  • 

The  other  Officers  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Hie  Heada  of  Depertmenta. 

Foreign  Miniaters. 

Citizens  and  Strangera. 

"  The  corpae  waa  placed  in  the  car  provided  for  the  purpoae,  and  car- 
ried to  Baltimore,  attended  by  the  chaplama  and  physicians,' the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  the  jrall-bearera,  the  delegation  ftom  Maryland 
as  moumera,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
for  whom  cars  were  provided." 

In  this  order  the  procession  came  over  to  Baltimore,  where 
is  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ac- 
companied it  to  the  place  of  interment,  and  the  following  is 
the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  here. 

'<  FUNERAL  OF  MR.  M'KIM. 

"*  The  body  of  Mr.  M'Kim  arrived  at  the  Mount  Clare  dep6t  yesteiday 
afternoon  at  about  four  o'clock.  It  waa  attended  by  a  committee  of 
membera  of  Congress. 

"  It  was  met  at  the  dep6t  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who 
attended  it  in  procession  to  the  burial-ffround  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation attached  to  St  Paul'a  Chuxdi,  where  it  was  interred.  The  Mis 
of  the  several  churchea  were  tolled  during  the  procesaion,  and  the  flags 
of  the  ahipping  and  at  various  public  places  displayed  at  half-maat  <&> 
ring  the  day.    The  following  was  the  order  observed  in  the  procession : 

Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation. 

Reverend  Cleigy. 
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Members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Judges  and  OfSicers  of  Circuit  Court,  U.  8. 

Judges  and  Officers  of  Baltimore  County  Court. 

Judges  and  Officers  of  Baltimore  .City  Court. 

Judges  and  Officers  of  ^he  Orphan's  Court. 

Members  of  the  Bar. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Civil  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Civil  Officers  of  the  State  of  Maryhuid. 

Foreign  Consuls. 

Strangers. 

Masters  of  Vessels  and  Seamen. 

Citizens. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  dep6t,  the  procession  halted  and  formed  a  line  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  facing  inward.  The  committee  of  Congress  and 
other  members  of  the  government  who  accompanied  the  corpse,  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  passed  through  the  procession,  which  im- 
mediately followed  them  in  reversed  order. 

**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  an  invitation  was  given  from 
the  mayor  to  the  members  of  Congress  to  remain  and  oartake  of  some 
refreshments,  which  was  declined  by  Mr.  Adams  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  in  consequence  of  their  desire  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Washington.** 

Though  Mr.  M*Kiin  was  a  supporter  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore  called  a  Jackson  or  Van  Buren 
man — and,  as  such,  opposed  by  all  the  Whigs,  who  here,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  America,  include  nearly  all  the  wealthy 
mercantile  classes — ^yet  all  parties  joined  in  showing  re- 
spect for  his  character  in  this  last  act  of  consigning  his  re- 
mains  to  the  tomb.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
country  more  general  or  apparently  more  sincere  sorrow 
evinced  at  the  loss  of  any  public  man,  than  in  the  present  in* 
stance  of  the  unaffected  mourning  for  Mr^M^Kim.  The 
worth  of  his  character — ^though  he  was  denounced  by  his 
political  opponents  while  living  as  a  "  Loco  Foco,"  a  term 
equivalent  to  <'  Ultra  Radical"  in  England — and  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  services,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  testi* 
mony,  given  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Whig  pa- 
pers, which  constantly  opposed  his  politics.  It  is  from  the 
**  Baltimore  American"  of  April  3, 1838. 

"THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  M'KIM. 

'*Our  form  was  opened  on  Sunday  night,  after  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
lh>m  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  our  readers,  in  yes. 
terday  morning's  paper,  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  oiir 
late  representative  m  Congress,  the  Hon.  Isaac  M*Kim.  In  referring 
to  the  demise  of  this  valued  citizen  and  estimable  man,  we  feel  that 
something  far  beyond  the  ordinary  expression  of  regret  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  while  Uving,  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him  with  a  propriety  and  correctness  that  must  long  be  remembered. 
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Whether  we  legaid  him  in  the  nkatiatm  of  eoelal  life,  or  obeenre  his 
courBe  throughout  hie  bosineee  transactionei  as  one  of  the  most  eater- 
prising  and  wealthy  rnqrcfaants  of  our  city,  we  find  him  alike  distin- 
guished for  ktndaess  ao4^  uihanity  of  dqiortment  and  liberality  of  spirit. 
^  Unlike  many  men-^who,  after  having  acquired  riches  by  perseve- 
rance and  activity,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  busy  pursuits  of  the 
world,  and  are  contented  to  spend  the  residue  of  their  lives  in  ease  and 
quiet— Mr.  M'Kim  continued  to  make  his  immense  fortune  the  means  of 
aifording  support,  in  an  extended  degree,  to  hooest  industry.  When,  so 
fiir  as  he  was  personally  conoemed,  all  motives  for  active  exertion  mm 
have  been  taken  awav,  this  valuaUe  citizen  persevered  in  his  praisewor- 
thy course  of  furnishing  employment  to  hundreds  of  his  townsmen, 
tluough  the  Tarious  operatioDS  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  kept  in 
steady  motion  by  his  capital. 

"  As  a  ship-owner,  the  commercial  marine  of  Baltimore  is  particolaily 
indebted  to  him  for  the  liberality  displayed  in  engaging  the  services  of 
those  among  her  naval  architects  who  were  conspicuous  for  talent,  and 
by  suggesting  to  them  such  judicious  improvements  as  were  the  rnutts 
of  his  own  experience,  enabling  them  to  produce  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect models  in  ship-building  of  which  our  city  can  boast.  As  a  manu- 
facturer, his  services  have  not  been  less  important,  through  the  facilities 
afforded  by  his  ample  means  in  introducing  the  preparation  of  articles 
ibr  which  we  otherwise  would  have  remained  tributary  to  other  places. 

'*In  point  of  active  beneficence  and  open-handed  charity,  few  persons 
have  surpassed  Mr.  M*Kim.  As  an  instance  of  his  well-directed  mumj^ 
icence,  we  would  point  to  the  beautifully  classic  building  for  a  iree- 
school,  erected  on  cast  Baltimore-street  at  his  own  expense,  and,  it  is 
believed,  liberally  endowed  by  him.  It  is  by  this  and  similar  acts  that 
Mr.  M^Kim  has  left  behind  him  a  fond  and  lasting  estimation  amoiig  his 
fellow-citizens,  many  of  whom,  at  present  young,  will,  when  theur  heeds 
shall  have  been  silvered  over  by  the  frosts  of  age,  remember  with  heart- 
felt gratitude  the  philanthropht  whose  kindness  bestowed  upon  them 
the  hghts  of  education. 

'*  For  many  yean  past  Mr.  M<IQiq  represented  the  City  of  Baltimore 
in  Congress,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  exerted  himself  in  the  pro- 
motion of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  this  metropolis. 
Whatever  feelings  may  have  been  produced  by  party  asperity  in  refer- 
ence to  his  views  of  national  measures,  those  sentiments  were  never 
permitted  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  private  lelations  in  which,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  possess  the  warm  affection  and  iinliiF>iW 
confidence  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

*<  As  a  token  of  respect  and  indication  of  the  regret  of  his  feDow-citi- 
sens  generally,  and  particulariy  the  commercial  portion  of  them,  the 
flags  of  the  shipping  in  port,  and  all  the  public  places,  were  duriAg  yes- 
teraay  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  continue  to  be 
80  throughout  this  day." 

The  two  opposing  candidates  named  by  the  respective 
parties  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  representation  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  M^Kim  were,  for  the  Whigs,  Wir.  John 
p.  Kennedy,  a  lawyer  well  known  in  England  as  the  au- 
thor of  '<  BwaUow  Barn''  and  <^  Horse-shoe  Robinson,"  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  General  W,  H.  Marriott, 
both  men  of  good  talents  and  high  respectability ;  for  nni- 
Tarsal  sufirage  does  not  lead  here,  any  more  than  it  would 
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do  elsevrbere^  to  the  selection  of  representatives  from  any 
other  class  than  that  which  the  voters  believe  to  be  a  mneh 
higher  one  than  the  average  <^  their  own. 

<>f  newspapers  in  Baltimore  there  is  no  deficiency.  There 
are  four  morning  daily  papers :  the  American  and  Chron- 
icle, Whig;  the  Republican^  Democrat;  and  the  Sun  (a 
paper  sellm^  at  one  cent,  or  about  a  halfpenny  English, 
per  copy,  and  issuing  12,000  daily),  neutral ;  and  two  even- 
ing daily  papers,  the  Patriot,  Whig,  and  the  Transcript, 
neutral.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  three  weekly  papers, 
chiefly  literary:  the  Athen»um  and  Visitor,  the  Kaleido- 
scope, and  the  Monument.  These  last  supply  the  place  of 
larger  periodicals  ;  and  in  the  AthensBum  of  April  the  whole 
of  the  February  number  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
adne  was  published  entire,  and  sold  for  six  cents  and  a  half, 
or  about  threepence  sterling;  a  competition  against  which 
no  English  periodical  could  stand. 

The  character  of  the  newspapers  of  Baltimore  does  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  New- York.  The  neutral  papers 
appear  to  give,  honestly,  fair  and  impartial  reports  of  what 
really  happens ;  but  they  are  too  impartial  to  please  any 
party  in  politics,  and  their  circulation  is  not  so  extensive  as 
it  would  be  by  embracing  either  side.  The  party  papers, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  neither  of  them  be  relied  on.  As  an 
instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  during  our  stay  here,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Monument  Square  of  those  who ' 
were  opposed  to  the  Registry  Law.  It  was  attended  by 
three  or  four  hundred  persons,  and  the  proceeding  was  a 
manifest  failure,  as  more  than  as  many  thousands  usually  at- 
tend such  meetings ;  and  the  evening  was  fine,  and  every- 
thing in  favour  of  a  large  assemblage.  All  the  Whig  papers 
passed  it  by  in  entire  silence,  which  was  a  dishonest  sup- 
pression of  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  known,  namely,  that 
some,  at  least,  were  opposed  to  the  Registry  Law,  and  that 
it  was  not  approved  by  all  parties.  The  Republican,  on 
the  other  hand,  came  out  next  day  with  a  most  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  triumphant  success  which  attended  the 
meeting,  sud  would  lead  its  readers  to  infer  that  the  Regis- 
try Law  was  execrated  by  the  whole  community.  On  look- 
ing over  what  I  had  previously  written  on  this  subject  of 
the  New-Yozk  papers,  I  had  sometimes  hoped  that  J  should 
find  it  true  only  of  them,  or  at  least  that  the  journals  of  other 
cities  would  not  be  so  extremely  partial  and  one-sided  in 
their  statements.  But  I  find,  in  an  article  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  New-York  paper,  and  has  been  transferred 
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to  the  columns  of  the  neutral  journal  here,  that  this  truth  is 
beginning  to  make  an  impression  even  in  the  city  where  the 
eyil  is  most  conspicuous.  Whether  the  calm  exposure  of 
this  practice,  in  the  candid  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  will 
lead  to  a  correction  of  the  evil,  time  alone  will  show ;  but 
it  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  that  needs  speedy 
and  effective  correction.  The  following  is  the  article  re- 
ferred to : 

The  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  practice  of  Washington  letter- 
writers,  of  eulogizing,  without  discrimination,  their  political  friends,  and 
heapinff  anathemas  upon  their  opponents,  are  from  the  New- York  Com- 
meieiu  Advertiser.  The  practice  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  political  press  is  beffinning  to  think  so. . 

"  The  greatest  fault  on  the  part  of  the  correspondents  of  the  press  at 
Washington,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  bestowing 
universal  praise  and  universal  disparagement  upon  their  political  friends 
on  one  hand  and  their  opponents  on  the  other.  We  nave  inveighed 
against  this  practice  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  or  praise  in  our  private 
correspondence,  and  in  conversations  with  various  writers  for  the  press ; 
but  the  evil  exists — ^to  a  much  less  degree,  however,  in  regard  to  our 
own  correspondence  Uian  in  relation  to  that  of  most  other  journals  on 
either  side  of  the  house. 

'*  The  natural  consequence  of  these  partial  reports  is  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  general  accuracy  and  tone  of  the  Wash- 
ington letter-writers.  Not,  in  our  opinion,  that  they  wilfuU^  raisrepre- 
sent;  but  they  allow  their  feelings,  their  partialities,  and  their  animosi- 
ties too  frequently  to  mislead  their  judigments.  Hence,  whenever  t 
leading  Whig  member  of  either  house  lays  himself  out  in  a  set  speeot 
upon  a  great  subject,  we  are  quite  sure  of  hearing  that  it  is  the  ables; 
and  most  eloquent  speech  ever  delivered.  All  his  opponents  who  havi 
spoken  before  him  have  been  of  course  overthrown,  used  up,  and  ana- 
hilated ;  and  all  who  attempt  to  answer  him  come  off  with  miserabb 
failures.  On  the  other  hand — ^to  judge  from  the  correspondents  of  Ub 
Evening  Post,  and  of  the  other  Post  erected  in  Boston,  the  editorials  jf 
the  Globe,  and  the  general  correspondence  of  *  the  party* — there  is  lei- 
ther  statesman  nor  orator  at  Washington  save  those  in  the  ranks  of  Che 
administration.  Messrs.  Wright,  Niles,  and  Benton,  according  to  t^ese 
authorities,  are  the  most  able  and  profound  men  in  the  Senate,  ani  Mr. 
Cambrelei^  the  most  eloquent  and  sagacious  statesman  in  the  B>U8e. 

"  We  might  illustrate  these  positions  by  examples  at  length,  were  it 
necessary.  For  instance,  Mr.  Clay's  speech  in  refrfy  to  Mr.  J^alhoun, 
the  other  day,  was  extolled  by  our  friends  as  almost  tranaeeAdiog  hu- 
man effort ;  and,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Whig  letter-wters,  Mr« 
Calhoun  was  utterly  prostrated,  overthrown,  torn  to  tatten,  and  used 
entirely  tro.  Now  we  know  the  great  powers  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  clear  lo- 
gician and  as  a  most  eloquent  rhetorician.  He  had,  moreover,  the  right 
side  of  the  question,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  was  victoiious  in  the  ar- 
gument. But— Mr.  Calhoun  used  up !  We  know  that  gentleman  too 
well  to  believe  it.  He  may  use  himself  up,  politically,  by  his  wayward- 
ness, and  by  pursuing  the  winding  mazes  of  metaphysical  abstractions. 
But  a  man  of  his  splendid  intellectual  faeulties,  of  his  vast  and  varied 
learning,  of  his  vigour  of  mind,  acuteness  and  power  in  debate,  is  not  so 
easily  *  used  up,'  even  by  such  a  man  as  Heniy  Clay. 

'*  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.    The  correspondents  of  the  press 
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attho  8e«tof  goTtenuDentshcNildezhihitiiioreofcaiidoiironbothri^ 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see.    They  should  speak  truly  and  justly 
both  of  men  and  things ;  aToiding  Che  inffiction  of  unnecessary  pain  upon 
the  feelings  of  any  one,  and  also  refraining  firom  tlie  bestowment  of  un* 
merited  praise. 

**  But  this  habit  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  or  condenmation  is  not  con- 
fined to  letter-writers.  It  is  but  too  common  among  the  conductors  of 
the  press  themselves.  How  strikingly  is  it  erineed  in  the  notices  of 
orators  at  pddic  meetings,  whereby  a  foreigner  at  a  distance  might  weU 
suppose  us  to  be  a  nation  of  Hamiftons,  Sheridans,  and  Cic^ros ;  a  peo- 
ple bom  in  the  possession  of  universal  knowledge,  every  tongue  tipped 
with  the  oil  of  eloquence,  and  every  lip  dropping  with  the  honey  of 
persuasion." 

In  the  Baltimore  papers,  as  in  all  the  others  that  I  had 
yet  seen,  there  is  the  same  taste  for  odd  and  quaint  displays 
of  editorial  singularity,  and  especially  respecting  the  difficult 
ties  of  getting  their  distant  subscribers  to  pay  up  their  ar- 
rears, an  evil  under  which  most  of  the  newspapers  seem  to 
labour,  and  which  they  evidently  feel  to  be  a  serious  one, 
notwithstanding  all  their  good-humoured  jests  about  it.  The 
following  are  three  specimens,  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
papers  of  April,  1838 : 

**  LuBfBiB,  Sour-Krout,  Sic. — ^The  editor  of  the  Mohawk  Courier,  ad- 

indged  to  be  a  bachelor,  hangs  out  the  following  novel  advertisement  in 
lis  paper :  *•  For  sale  at  this  office,  six  hundred  feet  of  hemlock  bDards, 
one  thousand  shiosles,  a  quantity  of  leather,  one  keg  of  sour-krout,  four 
yards  of  red  flannel,  nine  bushels  of  potatoes,  one  barrel  of  vinegar,  two 
bushels  of  com,  a  few  iwunds  of  rusty  pork,  one  patent  screw-bedstead, 
and  one— Crift  /  all  or  which,  having  been  taken  in  payment  for  the 
Courier,  will  be  sold '  dog-cheap.' " 

"  Onk  m  ▲  ThousaIcd. — ^The  Cincinnati  Whig  has  one  subscriber  of 
which  it  has  good  reason  to  be  particularly  proud.  The  case  is  such  a 
singular  one  tnat  we  must  give  it  publicity.  It  says,  *  He  has  taken  the 
Whig  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  has  invariably  paid  his  sob* 
•crtption  in  tidvanee  without  waiting  to  be  called  upon.' " 

"  Too  Bad. — ^The  Mobile  Mercantile  Advertiser  bestows  a  just  meed 
of  virtuous  indignation  upon  a  '  patron'  of  whom  the  editor  heard  that 
he  had  been  seen  laughing  heartily  over  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  of  a 

Evvious  morning,  but  who  had  not  paid  bis  subscnption  for  two  years ! 
ow  could  any  man  ei^joy  a  joke  with^  such  a  weight  upon  his  con- 
science !" 

The  literary  taste  ^f  Baltimore  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
New- York,  and  its. institutions  as  numerous  and  as  well 
supported  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their 
inhabitants*  Several  literary  and  scientific  societies  which 
existed  under  separate  names  have  recently  associated  them* 
selves  under  one  direction ;  and  at  the  introductory  address 
delivered  before  this  body  in  the  saloon  of  the  Law-buildings 
during  our  stay  here,  at  which  I  Vas  present,  a  very  large 
and  attentive  audience  testified  their  deep  interest  in  its 
prosperity.    My  own  courses  of  lectures  were  also  extreme- 
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ly  well  attended,  and  as  highly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  bj 
the  audience  as  in  any  place  in  which  they  had  yet  been 
delivered.  There  is  an  excellent  public  library,  containing 
upward  of  10,000  volumes,  well  selected,  especially  in  his- 
torical subjects ;  and  its  books  are  in  constant  use  by  the 
numerous  and  intelligent  frequenters  of  this  institution. 


CHAPTER  XXra. 

Clasnficataon  of  the  varied  Popnlation  of  the  Citjr.— General  Chancteriitict.— Steteef 
Society  and  Maonera.— Supposed  Causea  of  the  Refinement  of  BalUmora.— CoesiBU 
«nce  Of  depraved  and  abandoned  Claase8.-~Instancea  of  vecent  Outrage  and  Cradrf. 
—Mora  diaoifaniied  State  of  Society  in  the  Weat— Retroepect  of  Baltimore  Society 
«  Century  ago.— Extensive  oae  of  Tobacco  by  tbe  Mary lanclen.— Evil  Efiecto  of  this 
permciona  and  oflenaive  Practice.— Injury  to  Society  by  the  waste  of  Land  and  Capi- 
tal.—Giuwing  opinion  against  tbe  Use  oTTobacoo.— Coltivatiaa  of  this  nosioaa  Weed 
by  Slaves.— fizhaustion  of  tbe  Soil  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.— Popular  Appeal  lo 
Southern  Men  and  Slaveholders.— Inconsistency  of  the  Democratic  Paitr  on  this 
subject- Public  Sale  of  Appropriated  Lands  for  Arrean  of  Taxes.— Singular  names 
of  many  of  these  Estates.— Public  Laboura  of  the  Maryland  Legtalatnie.— Registiy 
Law.»lmptiM»iiient  for  Debt— Wearing  Weapons. 

Op  the  100,000  inhabitants  now  occupying  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  75,000  whites 
and  25,000  coloured  persons,  these  last  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  5000  slaves  and  20,000  free.  The  slaves 
are  mostly  in  the  class  of  domestic  servants  and  labourers 
for  hire,  and  their  condition  is  consequently  more  comforta- 
ble than  that  of  field^slaves  employed  in  cultivation.  They 
are  among  the  least  favourable  in  countenance  and  person 
of  any  that  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  United  States ;  but  they 
are  admitted  to  be  orderly  and  unoffending,  though  consid- 
ered  to  be  deficient  in  capacity,  and,  therefore,  no  one  ap- 
pears to  apprehend  any  danger  from  them.  Th^e  are  two 
extensive  and  several  smaller  slave-dealers  in  the  city,  the 
two  principal  ones  having  amassed  large  fortunes  in  the 
traffic.  One  of  them  has  the  singularly  appropriate  name 
of  Woolfolk,  it  being  the  woolly-headed  race,,  or  woolfolk,  in 
which  he  deals.  I  did  not  hear,  however,  of  acts  of  cruelty 
being  attributed  to  any  of  the  dealers  here  beyond  those  in- 
separable from  the  coerced  imprisonment  to  which  they  sub- 
ject their  victims  to  secure  them  from  their  escape  to  that 
liberty  which  it  is  so  constantly  asserted  they  neither  value 
nor  desire,  but  virhich,  nevertheless,  it  is  never  deemed  pra* 
dent  to  place  within  their  reach. 
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The  free  people  of  colour  are  so  far  above  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  their  appearance,  dress,  manners,  and  intel- 
ligence, that, it  must  strike  the  most  careless  observer;  it  is 
indeed  surprising  that,  in  the  face  <rf  such  powerful  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  whites  should  still  insist,  as  many  do 
here,  that  if  the  slaves  were  made  free  they  would  become 
deteriorated  in  condition,  and  be  among  the  most  indolent 
and  vicious  of  their  race.  In  Baltimore  there  are  many 
coloured  men  engaged  in  trade,  as  small  merchants,  shop* 
keepers,  traders,  and  dealers ;  while  the  coloured  women, 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  every  street,  are 
well  dressed,  orderly,  and  respectable,  both  in  appearance 
and  behaviour.  Schools  for  coloured  children  abound ; 
there  are  several  coloured  jpreachers ;  and  in  no  instance 
that  I  could  learn  were  the  free  coloured  people  implicated 
in  any  of  the  riots  and  mobs  by  which  Baltimore  has  been 
so  often  a^tated ;  these  being  invariably  begun  and  carried 
on  exclusively  by  the  '^  more  intelligent"  and  "  more  im- 
provable" wlutes ! 

In  the  white  population,  there  is  a  great  admixture,  both 
of  races,  occupations,  and  conditions.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  labouring  classes  are  Irish  or  German,  originally  im- 
ported as  emigrants,  with  a  union  of  Americans,  and  the 
descendants  of  all  three.  They  are  in  general  uneducated, 
intemperate,  and  turbulent,  and  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  subjects  for  the  asylum,  the  hospitals,  and  the  jails. 

The  class  next  above  these  are  the  small  shopkeepers, 
native  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  who  appear  to  be  better 
informed,  more  industrious,  and  in  better  conditicm  as  to 
circumstances  than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  England ; 
labour  of  every  kind  being  more  in  demand,  and  better  paid, 
and  provisions  of  all  descriptions  being  more  abundant  and 
more  cheap. 

,  The  large  shopkeepers,  or  storekeepers,  as  they  are  here 
called,  are  many  of  them  opulent,  almost  all  intelligent,  and 
of  good  manners ;  and  intercotrse  with  them  on  matters  of 
business  is  extremely  agreeable,  from  the  frankness,  cordi-' 
ality,  and  perfect  freedom  from  anything  like  over-reaching 
or  hard  bargaining,  which  too  often  chsuracterizes  this  class 
in  all  countries. 

The  merchants,  the  bankers,  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions, and  the  clergy,  constitute  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  polished  portion  of  society. 
We  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  and  enjoying  this, 
in  the  various  parties  to  which  we  were  invited  during  our 
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•tey ;  and  we  were  unifonnly  impressed,  sfter  leaviag  them, 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  among  the  moat  agreeable 
that  we  had  experienced  in  the  country. 

The  ladies  of  Baltimore  enjoy  a  high  reputation  through- 
out the  Union  for  their  personal  beauty,  and  this  reputation 
is  well  founded.  There  are  few,  if  any,  cities  in  Europe  that 
could  produce  so  many  handsome  women,  out  of  such  a 
population  as  this ;  pleasing  in  person,  graceful  in  carriage, 
intelligent,  well  bred,  cordial  in  manners,  and,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  ^^  ladylike'*  in  accomplishments  and  be* 
haviour.  The  men,  too,  struck  us  as  much  more  generally 
well  informed  than  the  same  class  of  persons  we  had  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  country ;  of  handsome  countenances,  better 
dressed,  and  more  ^*  gentlemanlike"  in  their  whole  deport* 
ment. 

This  is  accounted  for  in  different  ways  by  different  indi- 
Yiduals ;  but  here  the  observation  generally  is,  that  this  sn« 
periority  of  appearance,  intelligence,  and  manners  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  South  in  contrast  to  the  North;  and  that 
Baltimove,  firom  its  position  and  its  trade,  belongs  to  the 
South,  and  has  an  a&iity  with  it  in  its  interest  and  its  tastes. 
But  this  in  reality  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was,  and 
the  inquiry  still  presents  itself,  Why  is  it  that  the  South  pos- 
sesses this  superiority  ? 

.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  elegance 
and  refinement  which  characterizes  the  society  of  the  higher 
circles  of  Baltimore  to  the  influences  shed  upon  the  exist- 
ing generation  by  the  character  and  condition  of  those  who 
were  its  founders. 

The  two  hundred  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  who 
came  out  under  the  patronage  of  Cecilius,  the  second  Lord 
Bialtimore,  under  the  personal  protection  of  his  brother 
Leonard  Calvert,  and  the  number  of  persons  of  rank,  for- 
tme,  and  education  of  the  same  fiuth  who  subsequently 
joined  them  in  their  refuge  from  religious  persecution  at 
home,  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  fruit  which  their  pos- 
terity now  bears ;  and  the  easy  circumstances  in  which  the 
early  settlers  were  soon  placed  rendering  it  unnecessary 
either  to  toil  very  hard  or  to  struggle  against  many  diffi- 
culties, both  of  which  were  the  lot  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of 
the  North,  would  contribute  largely  to  preserve  that  grace 
and  urbanity  which  affluence  and  even  competency  is  sure 
to  generate  and  preserve.  Add  to  this,  instead  of  the  rigid 
asperity  by  which  the  Puritans  of  the  North  were  charac- 
terised, the  first  Catholic  settlers  of  Maryland  were  liberal 
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in  their  notiom  both  of  religioii  and  polities,  were  free  toid 
easy  in  their  own  mode  of  living,  and  tolerant  towards  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  others. 

The  influx  of  the  wealthy  and  accomplished  colonists  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  took  refuge  here  at  the  time  of  the  revo^ 
lution  in  that  island,  and  who  brought  with  them  the  gen« 
erosity  of  colonfal  hospitcdity,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of 
French  manners,  served  no  doubt  to  give  a  new  infusion  of 
these  qualities  into  the  society  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  joint 
influences  of  these  two  causes  being  again  strengthened  by 
the  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  existence  of  sla* 
▼ery— 4>oth  of  these  having  a  tendency  to  make  men  less 
anxious  about  the  future,  and  more  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
present— account  sufficiently,  to  my  mind  at  least,  for  the 
elegance,  ease,  and  agreeable  manners  which  charaderiaer 
the  best  society  of  Baltimore,  and  make  their  social  parties 
the  most  c<Nrdial,  and  their  gayer  sairia  the  most  agreeable 
that  can  be  enjoyed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Baltimore  is  en* 
tirely  free  from  that  admixture  of  evil  which  seems  in  all 
communities  to  be  infused,  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  with 
the  good.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  are  men  of  abandoned  char» 
acters  and  dissipated  habits,  who  obtain  their  subsistence  by 
preying  on  their  more  industrious  fellow-citizens,  and  who 
squander  what  they  obtain  in  the  most  vicious  indulgences, 
as  well  as  others  who  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  cruelty  and 
tyranny  towards  those  who  are  in  their  power.  The  ibUow* 
ihg  instances  are  selected  from  many  reported  in  the  Palti* 
more  papers  of  April,  1838. 

**  Bbutal  OuTSAoc-^Our  city  is  infested,  disgnced^  by  agaotg  of  raf- 
fians,  who,  in  defiance  of  every  sense  of  shame,  pnxnen^cte  the  streets 
in  company  with  the  most  abandoned  of  the  otker  8«x,  and  at  ni^ht 
prowl  about,  insulting  decent  females,  and,  li^  as^ASsins,  waylaying 
peaceable  citizens.  They  are  dressed  like  geirtlemfn,  and  profess  to  be 
men  of  honour ;  but  a  enimney-sweep  hae  mor«  gentility,  and  a  foot- 
pad is  a  better  man.  Three  scoundrels,  who,  if  they  are  not  of  this 
class,  are  fully  entitled  to  rank  amon^  their  number,  rushed  into  the 
store  of  a  highly  respectable  citizen  m  MaricetHBtreet  on  Wednesday 
night,  and,  without  cause  or  provocation,  one  of  them  struck  him  a  se* 
vere  blow  in  the  face.  The  (^Isvit  youths  then  ran  off,  we  presume  to 
some  of  their  haunts,  to  entert4iin  their  companions  in  iniquity  with  a 
description  of  their  exploits.  Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  anest 
of  these  miscreants,  when  i^e  hope  our  citizens  will  be  shown  that  their 
lives  and  property  will  b^  protected  by  the  UtWf  without  having  reoouma 
to  those  means  of  del^nce  which  heaven  and  the  laws  of  nature  au- 
thorize them  to  use  vhen  the  ministers  of  the  law  fail  to  do  their  doty. 

**  Impudbiit  Villains.— One  day  last  week  three  well-dressed  fellows 
went  into  a  bst  store  in  Pratt-street,  and  pretended  to  bfurgsin  with  the 
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pi^irietor  for  a  lut  Ibr  eadi  of  Uimi.    They  wen  soon  mled  vfib 

those  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  one  of  them  was  also  fitted  with  a  cap. 
But  no  money  was  forthcoming ;  two  of  the  gentiy  deliberately  walked 
out  of  the  store  with  the  new  castors  on  their  heads,  while  the  third  in- 
timated the  probability  of  his  paying  for  the  hats  by  patting  a  bafl 
through  the  head  of  the  shopman  ii  he  attempted  to  follow  them ;  and 
then  taking  out  a  fifty-cent  note,  tendered  it  to  him,  as  he  said,  for  the 
time  he  had  lost  in  talking  to  them.  Before  the  hatter  had  recovered 
ftom  his  astonishment  at  their  efrronterv,  the  worthy  trio  were  out  of 
tights  Another  robbery,  similar  to  the  above,  occttrred  the  same  day  in 
Market^street.  Two  men,  fashionably  dressed,  walked  into  an  ambieila 
store,  where  there  was  no  one  but  a  lady  in  attendance,  bade  the  lady 
tfood-moming,  selected  two  umbrellas,  bade  her  farewell,  and  took  their 
departure,  but  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  price,  or  else  took  it 
lor  granted  that  umbrellas  are  piwlic  property,  and  so  made  off  with 
them.** 

But  even  these  caaea  ere  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  accounts  that  are  published  almost  daily  of  atrocities 
eommitted  in  the  newly-settled  states  of  the  South  and  die 
West,  where  the  insecurity  of  person  seems  much  greater 
than  the  insecurity  of  property,  and  where  outrages  are  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  The  following  are  all  from  the  Bal- 
timore newspapers  of  the  same  day,  April  10, 1838 : 

"  iKriMovs  OuTRAOi  nc  Michigan.— The  Ann  Arbor  State  Journal  of 
March  16  states  that,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
m  that  Tillage  was  forcibly  entered,  and  numerous  depredations  were 
aonunitted,  such  as  breaking  lamps,  destroying  the  hangings  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  some  other  acts  of  too  brutal  and  revolting  a  character  to  be 
publicly  mentioned.  The  trastees  of  the  Church  have  offered  a  reward 
er  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  town-council  another  hundred,  for  the 
imieheasion  and  conviction  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  infamous  acts. 
The  pext  day  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  a  mibtie  meeting  was 
held,  a«d  the  act  unanimously  denounced  as  execrame.  Yet  it  is  boldly 
added  thu  there  is  a  cUss  of  destructives  m  that  town  capable  of  being 
guilty  of  a^  atrocity.'' 

**  There  wm  an  encounter  a  few  days  ago  at  Washington,  Dallas  coun- 
ty, Ala.,  ^twejin  t^o  brothers  named  Womack,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  kill^.  Tht  difficulty  arose  out  of  an  election  of  Justice  of  the 
^^*  1  u™*  j^®*^ck  rave  his  brother  Henry  several  severe  blows 
with  a  club,  when  th^  kt^^r  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  Heniy 
has  been  examined  and  discAiarged.'' 

**  A  Woody  affray  took  plac«  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  ugth  ult.  The  persons  engaged  were 
Wm.  J.  Mooneyand  Kenyon  Mot>ney  his  son,  Edwaid  BeU  and  Bush- 
rod  Bell,  jun.  The  first  received  a  vround  in  the  abdomen,  made  by  that 
fatal  instrument  the  bowie-knife,  whirti  caused  his  death  in  about  fifteen 
J?;?"-  ^  *?>«  second  was  shot  in  the  8ide,and  would  doubUess  have  been 
kiUed  had  not  the  ball  partly  lost  its  for^  by  first  striking  his  arm. 
The  third  received  a  shot  m  the  neck,  and  n^^w  lies  without  hope  of  re- 
ooverv.    The  fourth  escaped  unhurt.^ 

«  The  Louisville  JournaS  has  also  the  following  relaUon  of  a  mtuder- 
Ous  affair  which  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  •  *  We  lean 
that  two  fatal  encounters  took  place  at  Mills's  Point,  on  the  Miesissini. 
m  this  State,  cm  Friday  hwt.    At  first  there  was  a  fight  between  lb. 
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Biven,  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Fefguson,  a  physieiaii.  In  which  the  hitter  was 
wonted.  Shortly  afterwaid,  Ferguson,  baming  with  the  mortification 
of  defeat,  procured  a  rifle  and  shot  Rivers  dead ;  and  thereupon  a  brother 
of  Rivers  armed  himself  with  another  rifle,  sought  Ferguson  out,  and* 
after  wounding  him  severely  with  a  rifle-shot,  rushed  upon  him  with  a 
pistol  and  despatched  him  at  once.  We  do  not  learn  whether  any  judi« 
cial  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  these  bloody 
transactions.*'^ 

^The  St.  Louis  Bulletin  ftimishes  another  addition  to  this  bloody  cat- 
alogue :  *iUMtnmKum. — We  reeret  to  learn  fh>m  a  traveller  that  a  muiw 
der  was  recently  committed  at  ICnoxville,  Illinois,  under  the  following 
in3Kteriou8  circumstances.  Two  citizens  of  the  place — Mr.  Osborne 
and  Dr.  Dalton — were  conversing  in  the  street  opposite  the  tavern,  whea 
a  gun  was  discharged  from  a  window  of  the  building,  and  two  balls  en* 
tered  Dalton's  back  below  the  shoulder.  He  exclaimed  *  1  am  dead !'  and 
immediately  expired.  No  one  witnessed  the  discharge  of  the  gun ;  but 
suspicion  rests  upon  a  young  man  who  came  running  from  the  tavern 
Immediately  after  the  occurrence ;  he  has  been  apprehended. '  Report 
Bays  that  the  murdered  man  had  some  time  previous  offered  an  indig* 
nity  to  a  sister  of  the  suspected  individual.  There  was  a  strong  sensa* 
tion  in  the  village  upon  the  subjecf ' 

These  are  the  crimes  of  border  oountries  and  unsettled 
territories,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  gradually  diminish  befone 
the  influence  of  numbers,  of  law,  and  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
as  the  cities  of  the  seacoast  have  all  passed  through  this 
state  of  preparation  and  transition,  and  have  now  been  uq« 
der  the  influence  of  law  and  order  for  many  years,  it  is  not 
just  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them  without  taking 
this  difference  of  their  circumstances  into  consideration.  As 
It  respects  Baltimore,  however,  it  appears  from  the  very  first 
to  have  been  peopled  by  a  race  that  never  had  this  transit 
tion-state  to  pass  through,  having  been  settled  by  gentlemen 
originally,  and  continuing  always  to  have  a  large  infusion  of 
elegant  and  even  courtly  manners  and  usages  among  its  in* 
habitants.  In  a  retrospect  ta^en  by  one  of  the  octogenari^ 
ans  of  the  city,  who  retains  a  vivid  recoUection  of  his  young* 
er  days,  and  carries  about  in  his  costmne  and  appearance 
the  relics  of  "  the  olden  time,"  there  is  a  striking  picture  of 
the  society  of  Baltimore  in  its  halcyon  days  of  fasluon  which 
is  worth  repeating.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  avenue 
of  Market-street  just  at  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Inde« 
pendence,  about  sixty  years  ago;  the  same  avenue  that  is 
now  called  Baltimore-street,  and  now,  as  well  as  then,  the 
Bond-street  or  Mall  of  its  day.     He  says : 

**  This  avenue  was  enlivened  with  apparitions  of  grave  matrons  and 
stirring  damsels,  moving  erect  in  stately  transit,  like  the  wooden  and 
pasteboard  figures  of  a  puppet-show ;  our  present  grandmothers,  arrayed 
tn  gorgeous  brocade  and  taffeta,  luxuriantly  displayed  over  hoops,  with 
comely  bodices,  laced  around  that  ancient  piece  of  armour,  the  stays,  dis* 
elosing  most  perilous  waists;  and  with  sleeves  that  clung  to  the  ana 
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as  far  as  tlM  elbow,  whexe  they  took  a  gneefol  leave  in  nifflea  Html 
stood  off  like  the  feathers  of  a  bantam.  And  such  faces  as  they  bore 
along  with  them !  so  rosy,  so  spirited  and  sharp !  with  the  hair  ail  drawn 
back  over  a  cushion  until  it  lifted  the  eyebrows,  ffiving  an  amazingly 
lleiee  and  sn^iciotts  tone  to  the  countenance,  and  falling  in  cataracts 
upon  the  shoulders.  Then  they  stepped  away  with  such  a  mincing  cait, 
in  shoes  of  many  colours,  with  formidable  points  to  the  toes,  and  high 
and  tottering  heels  fancifuUy  cut  in  wood ;  their  tower-built  hats  gar- 
BirtMd  with  tall  leathers,  that  waved  aristoinaticslly  bsickward  at  esch 
step,  as  if  they  took  a  pride  in  the  slow  paces  of  the  wearer.   . 

'^In  the  train  of  these  goodly  groups  came  the  beaux  and  gaBasta 
who  upheld  the  chivalry  of  the  age;  cavaliers  of  the  old  sc&ool,  full  of 
atareh  and  powder :  most  of  them  the  iron  gentlemen  of  the  revolution, 
with  leather  laces ;  old  campaigners  renowned  for  long  stories^  fresh 
llrmn  the  camp,  with  their  militOT  erectness  and  dare-devil  awagger ; 
proper,  roysteSring  blades,  who  had  just  got  out  of  the  harness,  and  be* 
gun  to  aflect  the  manners  of  civil  life.  Who  but  they !  joUy  fellows, 
iery  and  loud,  with  stem  glances  of  the  eye,  and  a  brisk  turn  of  the 
ksad,  and  a  awash-buckler  strut  of  defian/ce,  like  gamecocks;  all  in 
three-cornered  hats,  and  win,  and  light-coloured  coats  with  narrow 
capes  and  marvellous  long  backs,  with  the  pockets  on  each  hip,  and 
smallclothes  that  hardly  reached  the  knee,  and  striped  stockings,  with 
great  buckles  in  their  shoes,  and  their  long  steel  chains  that  himg  con- 
ceitedly half  way  to  th^  knee,  with  seals  iu  the  shape  of  a  sounding- 
board  to  a  pulpit.  And  they  walked  with  such  a  stir,  striking  their  canes 
so  hard  upon  the  pavement  as  to  make  the  little  town  ringagain.  I 
defy  all  modem  coxcombry  to  produce  anything  like  it.  There  was 
such  a  relish  about  it,  and  particularly  when  one  of  these  weather-beat- 
en gallants  accosted  a  lady  in  the  street,  with  a  bow  that  required  a 
whole  side-pavement  to  make  it  in,  with  the  scrape  of  his  foot,  and  his 
cane  thrast  with  a  flourish  under  his  left  arm  till  it  projected  behind^ 
alonff  ^ith  his  cue,  like  the  palisades  of  a  chevmut  ie  frUse :  and  nothing 
eoold  be  more  pimnmte  than  the  lady,  as  she  reciprocated  the  salutatioQ 
with  a  courtesy  taat  seemed  to  carry  her  into  toe  earth,  and  her  chin 
bridled  to  her  breast— such  a  volume  of  dignity  !** 

Baltiiiiore*8treet  is  still  the  fashionable  proinenade  between 
the  hoars  of  four  and  seven,  the  dinner^hour  varying  here 
from  two  to  three  o'clock.  At  this  period  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  may  be 
•een  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  ladies  of  New- York  in 
the  Broadway  of  that  city  between  twelve  and  two.  The 
street  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  broad,  nor  are  the  shops  so 
elegantly  furnished,  nor  the  ladies  so  gayly  and  expensively 
apparelled,  in  the  fashionable  promenade  of  Baltimore  as  in 
the  great  capital  of  the  Empire  State,  as  New- York  is  called ; 
but  there  is  much  more  beauty,  and  more  also  of  what  in 
England  would  be  called  "  quiet  elegance,"  unconscious 
and  unobtrusive  grace  and  ease,  which  is  peculiarly  winning 
and  agreeable.  After  dark  the  streets  are  nearly  deserted, 
and  at  no  portion  of  the  night  or  day  are  the  eyes  offended, 
the  ear  revolted,  or  the  heart  saddened  by  those  scenes  ci 
profligaey  and  dissipation  among  women,  which  unhappily 
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charaoteriBe  nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  England,  but  bom 
which  those  of  America  seem  almost  entirely  free. 

As  the  State  of  Maryland  is,  next  to  Virginia,  the  greatest 
tobacco-growing  state  in  the  Union,  the  exports  from  Baltic 
more,  exceeding  in  quantity  those  from  any  other  part,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  use  of  this  weed  is  very  general 
among  its  male  inlmbitants.  TUs  was  the  only  drawback 
that  we  perceived  to  the  gentlemanly  appearance  and  pol* 
ished  manners  of  the  more  respectable  classes ;  but  a  great 
drawback  it  is.  In  England  none  chew  tobacco  but  sailors 
and  hard-working  labourers,  who  use  it,  as  beer  and  spiiiU 
are  used,  under  the  delusive  notion  that  it  enables  men  to 
sustain  labour  better,  to  resist  the  changes  of  climate,  and 
the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  all  of  which  they  would 
no  *doubt  sustain  better  without  these  stimulants  than  with 
them.  Chewing  tobacco  is,  however,  regarded  in  England 
as  a  vulgar  habit,  while  smoking  the  same  weed,  if  in  the 
form  of  cigars,  is  deemed  perfectly  genteel.  Here,  howev- 
er, smoking  is  more  confined  to  ^e  labouring  classes,  and 
chewing  is  more  frequent  than  smoking  among  the  gentry, 
though  both  are  said  to  have  declined  greatly  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Of  the  two,  I  confess  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
chewing  is  the  least  offensive  to  others,  because  the  smell 
of  the  tobacco  does  not  fill  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  ajid 
hang  about  the  garments  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  o^m* 
pany,  as  the  fumes  of  smoking  do.  The  effect  of  c^K^wing 
is,  I  believe,  less  injurious  to  the  parties  thus  usin^obaooo 
than  smoking,  which,  moreover,  is  much  less /Compatible 
with  other  occupations  than  chewing,  product  the  double 
effect  of  making  men  more  indisposed  to  V^^  ^^^  lead* 
ing  to  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  causip^  them  also  to  be 
more  inclined  to  drink,  so  that  it  mo^H^equently  engenders 
habits  of  intemperance  and  dissip^on. 

Every  mode,  however,  in  w>«J^  tobacco  is  used,  appears 
to  me  injurious  to  the  partip'  using  it,  and  offensive  to  those 
around  them  who  do  p^*  The  snuff-taker  no  doubt  in* 
jnres  the  stomach,  ^structs  the  organs  of  smell,  and  de* 
stroys  the  clearn^^  and  intonation  of  the  voice,  besides 
presentii^very  often  most  disagreeable  appearances  to  the 
person.  Tb^  cbewer  of  tobacco  also  injures  his  stomach 
by  the  upAVoidable  escape  into  it  of  some  portion  of  its 
acrid  p^son ;  and  though  his  voice  is  not  affected  by  it,  yet 
the  rolling  quid,  passing  from  side  to  side,  the  ejection  of 
the  copious  fluid,  and  the  replenishing  the  exhausted  portion 
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of  the  weed  with  a  new  snppljy  are  all  moat  offemiTe  to 
others.  The  smoker  of  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
his  own  person  and  clothes  smell  so  disagreeably,  and  so 
taints  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  he  indul* 

SBS,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  approach  him  or  to  enter  his 
welling;  while  the  injury  done  to  his  healthy  appetite  and 
digestion,  and  the  bad  habits  of  indolence  and  drinking  con- 
tracted  by  smoking,  make  this  practice,  I  think,  the  most  in« 
jnrious  to  individuals  and  to  society  of  all  the  three  modes  in 
which  tobaeco  is  consumed. 

It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  reflect  on  the  misapproinriatian 
of  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  soil,  of  the  misapj^ication  of 
millions  of  eapital,  and  the  perfect  waste  of  millions  of  la- 
bour, on  the  cultivation  of  a  weed  which  does  no  one  any 
ffood,  but  is  either  useless  or  mischievous  as  an  article'  of 
human  consumption  in  every  form ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  see  all  this  soil,  capital,  and  labour  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wholesome  fG<>d  and  raiment  for  man,  or 
such  other  articles  of  growth  as  would  at  least  have  utility 
and  innocence  to  recommend  them. 

There  seems  a  growing  feeling  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  population  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  shape, 
and  die  ladies  especially  express  this  feeling  without  reserve. 
The  interests  involved  in  the  culture  and  traffic  are  too  great 
t»  be  easily  destroyed  at  once ;  but  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  trade,  as  public  opinion  produces  a 
grad^  diminution  in  the  use.  Now  and  then  attention  is* 
indireci&y  drawn  to  the  subject,  in  articles  published  in  the 
newspapeis  •  and  the  following,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Alexkidria  Gazette  (Alexandria  being  a  port  of  Vir- 
•  ginia,  the  first  ^f  the  tobacco^growing  states,  and  was  then 
copied  into  a  Bbltimore  paper,  the  second  of  the'  tobacco* 
growing  states),  is  w^^th  transcribing,  for  the  allusions  it  con- 
tains on  this  subject. 

"THB  GENTLI«KAN  AT  CHURCH 

^  May  be  known  by  the  following  nKr^c^s : 

••  1.  Comes  in  good  season,  so  as  neiti^V  to  interrupt  the  pastor  nor 
the  conjpegation  by  a  late  arrival. 

**9.  Iloeg  not  stop  upon  the  steps  or  in  the  portico,  either  to  siaeflt 
the  ladies,  salute  friends,  or  display  his  collo<niial  Mwers. 

••3.  Opens  and  shuts  the  door  gently,  and  waK^  deliftrately  and 
lightly  up  the  aisle  or  gallery  stain,  and  gets  his  seat  %8  quietly,  and 
by  makinff  as  few  people  remove  as  possible. 

**  4.  Tales  his  place  either  in  the  back  part  of  the  seat,  or  steps  oat 
into  the  aisle  when  any  one  wishes  to  pass  in,  and  never  thinks  ofsacli 
a  thing  as  making  people  crowd  past  urn  while  keeping  his  place  in  the 
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.  *'6.  Is  always  sttenUve  to  stranffersf  and  girea  up  bis  aaat  to  mdhf 
aeeking  another  for  himself. 

**  6.  Never  thinks  of  defiling  the  house  of  God  with  tohacco-sjnttle,  or  an* 
naying  those  who  sU  near  him  hy  chewing  that  nauseous  weed  in  church. 

^  7.  Nerer,  liideBS  in  case  of  illness,  eets  up  or  goes  ont  daring  the 
time  of  service.  But  if  necessity  compels  him  to  do  so,  goes  so  quickly 
that  his  very  manner  is  an  apology  for  the  act. 

*'  8.  Does  not  engage  in  conversation  before  the  commencement  of 
service.  • 

'*  0.  Does  not  whisper,  or  laugh,  or  eat  frait  in  the  house  of  Ck>d,  or 
lounge  in  that  holy  place. 

**  10.  Does  not  rush  out  of  the  church  like  a  trampling  horse  the  mo- 
ment  the  benediction  is  pronounced,  but  retires  slowly,  in  a  noiseless, 
quiet  manner. 

**  11.  Does  all  he  can,  by  precept  and  example,  to  promote  decomni 
in  others,  and  is  ever  ready  tp  lend  his  aid  to  discountenance  all  inde- 
corum in  the  house  of  God.** 

In  the  Northern  States^  however,  the  subject  of  tobacco- 
chewing  has  been  taken  up  in  a  more  direct  manner  than 
this;  and  though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  most  unpoetical 
theme,  it  has  been  made  the  topic  of  a  serious  though  not  a 
yery  elegant  poem,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  following 
brief  notice  of  it  in  a  Baltimore  paper,  the  only  one  I  have 
seen. 

**  ToBAcco-cHKWiKo.^The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Adams,  of  Boston,  has 
published  a  poem  on  Chewing  and  Spitting.  The  following  couplet  is 
a  specimen : 

*  If  joa  would  know  the  deeds  of  him  that  chewt, 
Eater  the  houie  of  God,  and  eee  the  pews.' " 

*  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be  deemed  an  interference 
with  personal  liberty  to  prohibit  the  chewing  of  tobacco  in 
public  worship.  But  smoking  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
church  any  more  than  in  concert-rooms  or  theatres ;  and  at 
present,  in  the  railroad  cars  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
and  from  hence  to  Washington,  there  is  a  printed  announce- 
ment, prohibiting  all  passengers  from  smoking  within  the 
cars ;  a  proof  that  public  opinion  pronounqes  smoking  to  be 
more  offensive  to  others  than  chewing,  or  both  would  have 
been  alike  forbidden. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  has  nearly  worn  out  the 
best  soils  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  from  its  exhausting 
power  over  the  earth,  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  slaves; 
and  as  it  is  believed  here  that  the  same  men,  if  free,  would 
not  consent  to  such  laborious  occupation  unless  highlv  paid, 
and  as  the  operation  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  for  the 
whites,  there  is  a  great  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  hear  anything  about  abolition.  What,  how- 
ever, is  as  inconsistent  as  it  is  remarkable,  is  this :  that  the 
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J)emocratic  portion  of  the  populace — ^they  who  ought,  if  they 
acted  on  their  professed  principles — ^to  be  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  for  the  blacks,  which 
they  so  strenuously  demand  for  themselves— are  most  strongs 
ly  opposed  to  slave  emancipation.  Their  organs  accordingly 
seize  every  opportunity  to  impute  the  criine  of  advocating 
negro  freedom — ^for  they  consider  it  as  great  a  crime  to  ask 
freedom  from  others  as  to  withhold  it  from  themselves — ^to 
the  Whigs.  The  following  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
Baltimore  Republican  of  April  19,  1838,  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  for  a  member  of  Congress,  when  a  Whig  and  a 
Democratic  candidate  were  presented  to  the  choice  of  the 
electors,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  late  member,  Mr.  M'Kim. 

'*  Southern  Men  and  Slaveholders,  look  at  this  \ 

"  The  following  resolutions  have  passed  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
unammausly.  Read  them  as  a  specimen  of  Webster  Wh^gery.  There 
is  not  a  Democrat  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  Whiggeiy  has  the 
whole  of  the  honour,  may  it  have  all  the  profit ! 

'^  Resolves  relating  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  territories  of  the  United  States : 

'*  1.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has,  by  the  Constitution,  power  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  or  circumstances  of  the  acts  of  cession  by 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  otherwise,  imposing  any  legal  or  moral  re- 
straint upon  iu  exercise. 

**2,  Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  to  take  measures  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'*3.  Resolved,  That  the  righte  of  justice,  the  claims  of  hmnanity,  and 
the  common  good,  alike  demand  the  entire  suppression  of  Uie  slav^ 
trade  now  carried  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

*'4.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has,  by  the  Constitution,  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Sutes. 

*'5.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has,  by  the  Constitution,  power  to 
abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves  between  different  states  of  the  Union. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  demanded  by  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  no  new  state  should  hereafter  be  admitted  in  the 
Union  whose  Constitution  of  govemment  shall  permit  the  existence  of 
domestic  slavery." 

During  our  stay  at  Baltimore,  an  announcement  was  made 
in  the  public  papers,  "by  the  levy  court  of  St.  Mary's 
county,"  of  various  estates  and  tracts  of  land  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  on  which  arrears  of  taxes,  the  most  of  very 
small  amounts,  were  due ;  and  notifying  that,  unless  paid 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  advertisement,  the 
lands  would  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  such  arrears.  The 
names  of  the  estates  and  tracts  of  land  were  as  curious  as 
those  in  Alleghany  county  in  Virginia,  advertised  at  Wasb- 
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iagtcm,  of  which  the  following  specimens  will  serye  as  a 
proof. 

'^  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  100  acres,  due  one  dollar 
81  cents;  "  Tit  for  Tat,"  50  acres,  due  1  d.  2  c.  /  "  Truth 
and  Trust,"  85  acres,  due  1  d.  18  c. ;  <<  Good  Luck,"  75 
acres,  due  2  d  30  c. ;  '^  Resurrection  Manor,"  37  acres,  due 
1  d.  2Si  c. ;  "  Forest  of  Harvey  found  by  Chance,"  140 
acres,  due  2  <2.  63  c. ;  ^'  America  Felix,"  15  acres,  due  1 
d.  20  c. ;  ^'  America  Felix  Secimdus,"  541  acres,  due  40 
4. ;  '<  Bachelor's  Comfort,"  225  acres,  due  4  i^.  30  c. ; 
^'Wathen's  Disappointment,"  167  acres,  due  5  d  63  c. ; 
"  Heart's  Delight,"  433  acres,  due  11  d.  6  c.  /  «  Poverty 
Knoll,"  118  acres,  due  2  d.  20  c. ;  ''  Chance's  Conclusion 
with  Amendment,"  1032  acres,  due  28  d.  99  c. ;  <'  Wit  and 
Folly,"  279  acres,  due  6  d.  40  c.  ;  <<  Peace  and  Quietness," 
258  acres,  due  2  d.  69  c. ;  '^  Long  looked-for  Come-at-last," 
50  acres,  due  2  d.  18  c. ;  '^  Love's  Adventure,"  215  acres, 
due  5  d.  81  c."» 

These  names,  which  were  all  conferred  by  the  first  pur- 
chasers of  the  estates  so  designated,  bad  no  doubt  a  refer- 
ence to  the  several  circumstances  as. well  as  moods  of  mind 
of  the  buyers :  and  their  variety  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  di« 
versified  motives  and  changing  fortunes  which  bring  emi* 
grants  from  Europe  to  America,  and  which  lead  men  from 
the  town  to  the  country  in  search  of  subsistence.  As  these 
places  will  most  probably,  however,  retain  their  original 
names  when  towns  are  built  around  themr-as  in  the  course 
of  years  is  almost  sure  to  happen — th$  nomenclature  of' 
America,  already  disfigured  with  odd  and  fanciful  designa- 
tions, and  rendered  confused  by  endless  repetitions,  will  be 
still  worse  than  at  present.  Here,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baltimore,  is  a  Rome,  a  Joppa,  and  a  Havre 
de  Grace;  in  Long  Island,  close  to  New- York,  Babylon 
and  Jericho  may  be  visited  by  the  same. railroad;  and  the 
cities  of  Troy,  Memphis,  Athens,  and  Palmyra,  with  Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem,  have  all  had  their  names, 
at  least,  transferred  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World. 

While  we  were  in  Baltimore,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Maryland  was  assembled  at  the  legislative  capital,  Anni^>o- 
lis,  but  had  closed  their  labours  before  we  left.  It  appears 
from  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  session  of  about 
four  months,  that  they  passed  363  laws  and  79  resolutions ; 
so  that  tljere  would  seem  to  be  the  same  taste  for  excessive 
legislation  here  as  at  home.  Among  the  really  good  laws 
*  Id  this  aeeoonty  tf  means  dollftis,  c  cents. 
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which  ibey  passed  was  one  for  the  legal  registration  of  to* 
ters  previous  to  an  election ;  but,  though  this  law  is  so  just 
in  itself,  and  must  be  so  unobjectionable  to  all  men  who  de- 
sire only  an  honest  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  has 
been  denounced  by  the  Democratic  party  here  as  though  it 
were  the  greatest  infringement  of  liberty  ever  heard  of. 
'  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  city,  as  weU  as  at  New- York 
and  all  along  the  sea*border,  emigrants  from  Europe,  Ger- 
man and  Irish,  are  brought  up  to  vote  at  the  poHs  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  and  municipal  officers 
within  a  few  days  after  their  landing,  though  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  citizens,  swear  to  a  residence  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  years,  get  vouched  for  by  abandoned  men  of 
their  own  party,  and  not  only  vote  without  the  least  title  to 
such  a  privilege,  but  often  vote  in  several  wards  in  succession, 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  entire  strangers  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  any  resident  to  detect  them.  A  regis- 
try-law will  no  doubt  put  an  end  to  this,  and  hence  the 
anger  of  the  party  who  denounce  it ;  but  as  such  a  law  can- 
not possibly  deprive  any  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  of  his 
power  to  exercise  it,  since  the  suffrage  among  real  and 
bona-fide  citizens  is  universal,  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
truly  honest  politician  should  have  any  real  objection  to  it. 

In  the  Maryland  Legislature  during  the  present  session, 
a  bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  was  passed,  with 
large  majorities,  through  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  it  was 
rejected  in  the  Senate  or  upper  house,  where  only  three 
members  voted  in  its  favour.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  first 
English  bill  on  the  same  subject ;  and  it  exhibits  a  painful 
▼lew  of  human  nature,  when  the  rich,  who  are  not  exposed 
to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  which  imprisonment  for 
debt  brings  on  misfortune  as  well  as  fraud,  oppose  every  at- 
tempt to  soften  the  rigoiur  of  a  practice  which  is  unjust  and 
injurious  to  all  parties. 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  during  our  stay  here, 
by  a  majority  of  85- to  17 ;  and  the  same  object  was  press- 
ed upon  the  attention  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  as  con- 
cealed weapons  are  worn  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  neighbouring  state.  The  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  duelling  in  the  District  of  Columbia  received  ako, 
while  we  were  here,  the  final  assent  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  president,  so  that  it  has  become  a  law ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  gradual  disuse  of  secret  arms,  will  no 
doubt  have  the  efiect  of  lessening  the  number  of  sanguinary 
conflicts. 
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The  enTirons  of  Baltimore  are  extremely  agreeable,  abound- 
ing with  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water.  A  number  of 
pretty  and  eommodious  villas,  and  several  larger  seats  or 
mansions,  are  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
within  a  distance  of  from  one  to  five  miles,  and  the  views 
from  the  elevated  points  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  We 
enjoyed^  with  friends,  some  most  agreeable  drives  in  exenr- 
sions  to  the  country,  and  saw  new  beauties  every  day. 

The  weather  during  our  stay  in  Baltimore  was  pleasant 
on  the  whole,  though  marked  by  the  usual  uncertainty  and 
vicissitude  of  the  American  climate.  On  some  days  we  had 
the  warmth  of  a  summer  sun,  and  found  light  clothing  ao« 
ceptable;  at  other  times  it  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the 
northeast  wind  most  disagreeable;  rain  was  not  frequent, 
but  fell  very  copiously  once  or  twice ;  and,  after  one  of  the 
warmest  and  finest  mornings  that  could  be  imagined,  there 
was  a  sudden  overcast  of  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
before  noon.  The  vegetation  amid  all  this  was  extremely 
backward,  and  up  to  the  20th  of  April  scarcely  a  bud  was 
to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  larger  trees. 

On  the  20th,  the  last  day  of  our  stay  in  this  citf  ,  we  wer^ 
enggged  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in  receiving  and  pay- 
ing parting  visits  to  our  firiends,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  we  could  have  supposed  it  possible  to  make  in  so  short 
a  time.  I|:  was  scarcely  more  than  three  weeks  since  we 
had  arrived  at  Baltimore  from  Washington,  and  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  almost  all  the  principal  families  of 
the  place.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
their  kindness,  hospitality,  and  friendly  attentions  to  us.  If* 
we  had  known  them  for  years  instead  of  weeks,  they  could 
not  have  been  more  cordial ;  in  many  of  the  families  of 
whom  we  took  leave,  the  evident  regret  at  parting  was  like 
that  which  is  felt  at  the  separation  of  kindred  relatives  or 
nearest  and  dearest  friends ;  and  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
manifestations  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt. 

On  the  evenine  of  the  20th,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  large  auditory  that  had  attended  my 
courses  on  Elgypt  and  Palestine  throughout,  as  well  as  of 
many  who  had  attended  my  public  addresses  on  temperance 
in  Baltimore,  where  large  numbers  were  added  to  those 
who  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  I  gave  a  farewell  lecture,  in  the  costume 
of  the  East,  descriptive  principally  of  Oriental  life  and  man- 
mers.  This  was  crowded  to  excess;  and  for  nearly  an  hour 
after  the* close  of  the  lecture,  I  was  detained  in  shaking 
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haods  with  those  who  came  to  give  me  the  peraonal  aen- 
rances  of  their  good  wishes,  and  urge  their  soUcitatioas  that 
I  would  not  thmk  of  leaving  America  without  returning  to 
yifiit  Baltimore  again. 

On  the  m<Nrning  of  the  2l8t  we  left  Baltimore  by  the  rail* 
road  for  Philadelphia,  where  we  arrived  at  four  o'clock, 
and|  being  met  by  several  friends  at  the  station,  were  c(Mn* 
fortably  accommodated  in  a  good  boarding-house  at  18tt 
Cheanut-streety  opposite  the  Msusonic  HalL 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Origiin  ofths  Settlement  of  Peniisylninta.-~PireDtige  and  EdncatloD  of  Wmiam  PeaiL 
— Oiigm  of  the  Name  of  PennajrWania.— Armal  of  the  firat  Emigianta  in  the  Dda- 
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dians  for  their  Landa.— Firat  Deaign  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia.— Peno'fe  Retora  to 
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j— at-4lhieaa  and  Death  of  Penn.— OiMation  of  the  Quaker  Authority  in  Peawyl- 
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ayWania  in  Wealth  and  Population.— Description  of  the  Sute  in  ite  Soeneiy  and  ft^ 
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Of  all  the  cities  in  the  American  Union,  there  is  not  ooci 
probably,  that  bears  so  visibly  upon  its  surfSace  the  impress 
of  its  founder  as  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  syomietry  of 
its  plan,  the  neatness  of  its  buildings,  the  air  of  repose  and 
oontentment,  and  its  multiplied  institutions  of  benevolence^ 
are  all  as  prominent  features  of  its  Quaker  origin  and  stri^ 
king  proofs  of  Quaker  influence,  as  the  names  of  Pennsyk 
vania  for  the  State  and  Philadelphia  for  the  city  are  indic- 
ative of  the  benign  i^irit  in  which  these  appellations  were 
conceived.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  trace  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  history  of  this  settlement,  so  far  as  these 
may  illustrate  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
this  portion  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
States. 

It  was  in  the  year  1680  that  a  charter  for  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  first  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  William  Penn,  so  that  from  this  period  its 
history  may  be  most  properly  dated.  The' circumstances 
which  preceded  and  led  to  this  grant  are  sufficiently  curi- 
ous, however,  to  deserve  mention.  The  father  of  William 
Penn  was  an  admiral  in  the  British  Navy,  under  tte  proleo- 
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torate  of  01iv«r  Cromwell;  and  in  1664  he  made  the  eon- 
quest  of  Jamaica,  and -first  added  that  yaiuabie  island  to  the 
British  colonial  possessions*  He  was  subsequently  unforta« 
nate  in  an  expedition  against  St*  Domingo,  for  his  failure  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  CromweU  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  never  after  employed  under  the  Common- 
wealth. At  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  he  rose  again 
into  favour,  and  commanded  at  sea  in  the  Dutch  war  of 
1665  under  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  m  1668  he  was  im* 
peached  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  embeazlement  of 
prize-money,  though  the  impeachment  was  never  proeecu* 
ted  to  an  issue. 

At  this  time  his  son,  William  Pens,  if  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  OxfiMrd,  and  was  expected,  from  his  father's 
known  interest  at  court,  to  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world 
in  some  pubUe  walk  of  life.  But  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  became  so  impressed  with  the  discourses  of  a  Quaker 
preacher  whom  he  heard  at  Oxford,  that  the  warmth  and 
opennees  with  which  he  espoused  the  doctrines  of  this  sect 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  University.  His  father,  in  the 
true  style  of  an  admiral  of  those  days,  endeavoured  to  cure 
him  of  his  *^  new-fangled  notions,"  as  they  were  then  caUedi 
by  first  giving  him  a  severe  floggmg,  with  blows,  and  then 
banishing  him  from  his  house  and  presence.  This  had  the 
natural  effect  of  attaching  him  the  more  strongly  to  the  ptin* 
ciples  for  which  he  was  so  bitterly  persecuted. 

The  admiral  then  resorted  to  another  and  more  iasidioos 
method  of  curing  this  early  **  eccentricity,"  as  he  consider* 
ed  it,  which  was,  to  send  tum  on  a  course  of  travels  throng^* 
out  Europe  with  some  of  the  gayest  young  men  of  rank 
and  family  in  France ;  the  result  of  which  was,  X)M  he  re* 
turned  to  his  approving  parent  with  a  complete  cliange  of 
manners  and  sentiments,  as  "  a  man  of  the  world."  Soon 
after,  however,  he  had  oecasi<m  to  visit  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1666,  to  inspect  an  estate  ;  and  meeting  there  with  the  same 
Quaker  preacher  whose  discoturses  had  made  so  powerful 
an  impression  on  him  at  Oxford,  all  his  former  veneration 
for  the  principles  of  Quakerism  was  revivsd,  and  he  made 
an  open,  public,  and  solemn  profession  o(  his  determination 
to  embrace  them,  and  act  upon  them  through  life. 

According  to  the  testimony  ot  different  writers,  Ibe  eon* 
duct  of  Penn  seems  after  this  to  hare  exhibited  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  which  is  very  remarkable ;  at  one  time  up* 
hiding,  with  edl  his  alHlity  and  influence,  the  despotic  pre» 
rogative  of  the  crown ;  at  another  appealing  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  for  a  repeal  of  tke  penal  laws  against  Disseot-' 
en,  attaching  himself  to  Algernon  Sidney,  and  assisting  his 
election  for  Guildford  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  again^  a 
court  candidate  who  oiq>08ed  him ;  soon  after  this,  seeing 
his  friend  Sidney  perish  on  the  scaffold  for  his  patriotism,  and 
yet  keeping  up,  during  all  this  time,  his  cordial  intimacy  with 
the  despotic  sovereign  and  court  by  whom  this  outrage  was 
perpetrated ;  being  present  at  the  execution  of  a  most  pious 
and  benevolent  as  well  as  aged  lady,  Mrs.  Grant,  who  was 
burned  alive  because  she  gave  shelter  to  a  person  who  had 
escaped  from  the  rebel  army  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing  except  that  he  was  a  person  in 
distress ;  and  being  present  akip  at  the  execution  of  Alder- 
man Cornish,  who  was  hung  at  his  own  door  on  an  imputa- 
tion of  treason  which  was  never  proved,  and  in  which  no 
one  but  his  accusers  believed.  This  was  under  James  the 
Second,  with  whom,  in  the  very  height  of  his  tyranny,  Penn 
maintained  a  confidential  intimacy  and  apparent  friendship, 
which  it  is  as  difficult  to  underotand  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  explain. 

In  1680,  when  Charles  the  Second  was  on  the  throne, 
and  when  Penn,  from  his  share  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  New- Jersey,  with  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  River, 
he  presented  a  petition  to  Charles,  setting  forth  his  relation- 
ship to  the  deceased  admiral,  and  stating  that  a  debt  was  due 
to  his  father  from  the  crown,  which  had  not  been  paid  in 
consequence  of  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  For  this  debt  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  receive  a  grant  of  the  territories  west  of  the  Del- 
aware and  north  of  Maryland,  which  was  then  already  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  justified  his  application  were,  a  belief  that,  by  his 
interest  with  the  Quakers,  he  should  be  enabled  to  colonize 
the  territory,  and  make  it  productive  of  a  considerable  rev- 
enue to  the  British  treasury ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  enlarge  the  British  dominions,  and  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  by  the  conversion  of  the  native  In- 
dians to  Christianity.  This  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Baltimore ;  and  their  aj^robation, 
after  certain  restrictions,  being  accorded,  and  some  techni- 
cal and  legal  difficulties  being  removed,  the  charter  was 
granted  to  William  Penn,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  &ther  and  the  good  purposes  of  the  son ;  and  by  it 
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himself  and  bis  heirs  were  made  perpetual  proprietors  of  the 
extensive,  rich,  and  fertile  province  now  constituting  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained.  It  was  a  prop» 
osition  of  King  Charles  that  the  province  should  be  called 
Penn,  or  that  this  name  should  jform  part  of  any  appelJa* 
tion  that  might  be  fixed  on.  This  was  resisted  by  Penn^ 
lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  him  as  vanity.  He  himself  pro- 
posed  to  call  it  New  Wales,  but  this  was  for  some  reason 
disapproved.  Penn  next  suggested  Sylvania,  as  the  prov- 
ince was  so  beautifully  diversified  with  wood ;  to  which  the 
king  insisted  on  prefixing  the  name  of  Penn,  in  honour  of 
the  admiral,  whose  memory  he  revered. 

The  conditions  on  which  '^  the  Proprietary,"  as  Penn  wae 
now  called,  held  his  vast  and  valuable  grant,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  two  bear-skins  annually,  and  a  tribute  of  one  fifth 
of  whatever  gold  and  silver  might  be  discovered  in  the  prov- 
ince, which  tribute  was  to  be  the  personal  property  of  the 
king.  The  proprietary  was  empowered  by  this  charter  to 
divide  the  province  into  townships,  hundreds,  and  counties ; 
to  incorporate  boroughs  and  cities ;  to  make  laws  with  the 
assent  of  the  freemen ;  to  impose  taxes  for  public  purposes; 
to  levy  men,  to  vanquish  enemies,  to  put  them  to  death  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  to  do  all  that  belonged  to  the  office  <m 
aaptain-general  in  an  army,  on  condition  that  the  laws 
made  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England ; 
that  the  customs  due  to  the  king  on  articles  of  trade  should 
be  fairly  paid ;  and  that  the  allegiance  of  the  province  to 
the  crown  and  Parliament  should  be  maintained. 

After  the  grant  of  the  charter,  Penn  exerted  himself  to  at- 
tract settlers  to  his  new  domain.  He  published  accounts  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  be- 
come residents  therein  land  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  for 
one  hundred  acres,  with  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  a  shilling 
only  for  each  lot  of  that  extent.  Persons  were  admonished, 
before  they  bought,  to  balance  present  inconvenience  with 
future  eas^  and  plenty,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  and 
relations,  and  have  especial  regard  to  the  wUl  of  God. 
They  were  assured  that  no  planter  would  be  permitted  to 
injure  the  native  Indians,  not  even  under  pretence  of  aven- 
ging injuries  received  ;  but  that  all  differences  between  the 
two  races  should  be  referred  to  twelve  arbitrators,  half  se* 
lected  from  each  race,  and  their  decision  made  binding. 
He  vras  wisely  aware,  however,  that  no  individual  will  may 
be  safely  trusted  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  one  of  his  letters  of 
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this  period,  166t,  he  mjb,  <^  Am  my  midenrtaiiding  and  iiioli- 
BAtions  have  been  much  directed  to  observe  and  reprove 
mischiefs  in  government,  so  it  is  now  put  into  mj  power  to 
setde  one.  For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I  par- 
pose  that  which  is  extraordinary,  and  leave  myself  and  aoc^ 
eessors  no  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  the  will  of  one  man 
may  not  hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  country." 

The  first  settlers  sailed  from  London  and  Bristol  in  three 
ships.  They  were  headed  by  CoL  Markbam,  a  relative  of 
Penn,  as  deputy*govem(»  of  the  province ;  and  certain  of 
their  number  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Indians,  to 
purchase  the  lands  on  equitable  terms,  and  to  make  with 
them  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  their  hands  Penn  himself  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
though  the  King  of  England  had  given  him  the  proj^ietary 
right  over  this  territory,  he  wished  to  purchase  it,  and  «i]oy 
it  vrith  the  consent  of  the  Indians  themselves ;  for,  though 
many  of  their  nation  had  hitherto  been  cruelly  treated  by 
Buropeans,  those  he  now  sent  among  them  wished  to  treat 
them  with  justice,  and  reside  near  them  in  peace. 

On  their  arrival  in  America  the  settlers  took  possession 
of  a  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Newcastle,  a  settled  town  of  Maryland,  and 
there  began  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  followers  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  joined. 

In  1682  Penn  first  published  his  celebrated  code,  entitled 
«  The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,''  a  com- 
position  which,  like  the  character  of  its  writer,  contained  a 
remarkable  mixture  of  veneration  for  the  despotic  maxim  of 
the  '^  divine  right  of  government,"  and  clear  perceptions  of 
the  true  principles  of  just  and  liberal  policy ;  the  latter,  how* 
ever,  far  predominating.  In  it  he  says,  ^  Any  government 
IS  free  to  the  people  under  it  where  the  laws  rule,  and  where 
the  people  are  a  party  to  these  laws ;  and  more  than  this  is 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion."  He  insists  upon  the  im« 
portanoe  of  having  good  men  as  the  only  faithful  administra- 
tors of  good  laws ;  and,  to  supply  these,  he  urges  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  virtuous  education  of  youth ;  and  he  concludes 
with  these  remarkable  words :  <'  We  have,  with  reverence  to 
Ood  and  good  conscience  to  men,  to  the  best  of  our  skill, 
contrived  and  composed  the  frame  of  this  government,  to 
the  great  end  of  all  rule  :  to  support  power  in  reverence  with 
the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  pow« 
er,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience,  and  the 
magistrates  honourable  for  their  just  administration ;  for  lib- 
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erty  without  obedience  is  eaaismm,  and  obedience  without 
liberty  is  slavery." 

The  machine  of  govemment  was  to  consist  of  the  proprie* 
tary  or  his  deputy  and  the  freemen ;  and  the  latter  were  to 
be  divided  into  two  bodies,  a  provincial  council  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  council  was  to  consist  of  seventy-two 
members^  and  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  ;  twenty-four  o£ 
the  members  to  retire  annually,  and  their  places  to  be  sup* 
plied  by  a  new  election.  The  assembly  was  to  consist,  in 
the  first  year,  of  all  the  freemen  among  the  settlers ;  in  the 
second  year,  of  two  hundred  representatives  chosen  by  the 
rest ;  and  after  this,  to  be  augmented  as  the  population  in- 
creased* They  were  to  be  elected  annually,  and  the  mode 
of  voting  for  both  houses  was  to  be  by  ballot ;  but,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  some  English  freeholders,  who  protested 
against  this  un-English  mode  of  going  to  the  poll  ^^  muzzled" 
— though  the  same  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  was  introduced 
by  the  Puritans  into  New-England,  and  still  existed  there 
and  in  New-Jersey— Penn  was  overruled  by  these  objectors, 
and  changed  it  to  the  mode  of  open  voting* 

Some  very  singular  regulations,  forming  a  sort  of  supple- 
mental code,  were  issued  soon  after  the  first  publicatiop  of 
the  <'  Frame  of  Government,"  of  which  the  following  are 
examples.    All  prisons  were  to  be  made  workhouses,  that 
criminals  confined  in  them  might  labour  for  their  subsist* 
ence.     A  thief  was  to  restore  twice  the  value  of  tke  property 
he  had  stolen ;  and,  if  unable  to  do  this  from  ccher  sources^ 
should  work  as  a  bondsman  in  prison  to  accumulate  the 
amount.     The  landed  as  well  as  personal  estate  of  debtors 
was  to  be  answerable  for  their  debts,  except  where  lawful 
children  might  be  defrmided  by  this,  in  ivhich  case  two 
thirds  were  to  be  reserved  for  their  use.    All  factors  who 
should  defraud  foreign  correspondents  or  dealers  were  to 
pay  complete  restitution  of  the  whole  sum  due,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  one  third  more  as  compensation  for  the  wrong  done. 
No  person  could  leave  the  piovince  without  publishing  his 
intention  three  weeks  before  in  the  market-place.     No  dra^ 
matic  entertainments,  gapies  of  chance,  or  sports  of  cruelty 
were  to  be  permitted ;  «nd  whatever  contributed  to  promote 
ferocity  of  dispositioji,  idleness,  licentiousness,  or  irreligion, 
was  to  be  punished  and  discouraged.     And  all  children  of 
the  age  of  tweJv'e  years  were  to  be  taught  some  useful  art  or 
trade,  so  thstt  none  might  be  idle;  so  that,  while  the  poor 
should  wcvk  to  live,  the  rich,  if  they  became  poor,  might  not 
want. 
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In  the  same  year,  1682,  but  towards  its  dose,  William 
Penn  himself  embarked  for  his  new  territory,  and  left  Eng* 
land  with  about  a  hundred  Qoakersi  who  had  determined  to 
follow  his  fortunes  in  the  Western  world.     On  their  arrival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  they  found  everything  in  a 
most  promising  condition.     In  addition  to  the  English  set- 
tlers brought  out  by  Colonel  Markham,  there  were  3000 
Swedish  and  Dutch,  who  had  planted  themselves  in  the  ad- 
joining territory  of  Delaware,  which  was  now  united  to 
Pennsylvania ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  who  came  out  with 
Penn  himself,  there  was  an  augmentation  of  their  numbera 
in' the  same  year,  but  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Penn,  of 
no  less  than  3000  persons,  mostly  Quakers,  and  almost  all 
men  of  education,  substance,  and  strong  attachment  to  civil 
and  religious  freedom.     To  these,  again,  were  added  Qua- 
kers from  Germany  and  Holland  in  almost  equal  numbers ; 
so  that  the  proprietary  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
numerous,  intelligent,  morcd,  and  religious  community. 

With  such  materials  as  these  had  Penn  the  happiness  and 
advantage  to  begin  the  work  of  legislation ;  and,  according- 
ly, he  summoned,  in  December  of  the  year  1682,  his  first 
provincial  parliament  at  Chester.  The  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  all  parties  was  such  that  his  '^  Frame  of  Govern* 
ment'^  was  readily  assented  to,  and  an  act  of  settlement 
passed  for  its  adoption.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  in  Pennsylvanian  annals  occurred,  namely, 
the  negotiatVin  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase 
of  their  lands,  which  was  done  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  Ae  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Penn 
was  executed  A^  him  in  person.  The  spot  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  beheath  a  great  elm-tree,  that  stood  where  one 
of  the  suburbs  o!  Philadelphia,  called  Kensington,  is  now 
buik.  Under  this  ttee  the  Indians  of  the  possessing  tribe 
assembled,  with  their  chief  at  their  head ;  and,  being  all 
warriorS)  they  were  fully  armed.  They  were  here  met  by 
William  Penn,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  unarmed  Quakers 
like  himself,  his  only  distinction  from  his  companions  being 
the  use  of  a  blue  silk  sash,  and  fke  holding  in  his  hands  the 
parchment  roll  on  which  the  previously-negotiated  treaty 
had  been  written  out. 

After  an  interchange  of  congratulationa,  Penn  addressed 
the  Indians  through  the  medium  of  an  intei^eter,  and  the 
following  was  the  substance  of  his  address :  He  appealed 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  both  parties  acknowledged  as  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  live  at 
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peace  with  all  men.  They  had  come  unarmed,  beoauae  it 
was  not  their  cuatom  to  use  weapons  of  any  kind.  He  de»- 
aired  that  whatever  was  done  between  them  should  be  for 
the  equal  advantage  of  both  races.  He  read  the  terms  of 
the  purchase  agreed  to  by  them  for  their  lands,  the  amount 
of  which  has  never  been  ascertained ;  but,  having  obtained 
their  assent  to  the  sum  as  sufficient,  it  was  then  paid,  and 
the  various^ articles  of  merchandise  which  the  Quakers  had 
brought  were  then  tendered  to  the  Indians  as  presents  or 
gifts,  over  and  above  the  purchase«money,  which  they  also 
accepted.  They  were  farther  offered  the  common  use  of 
the  land  for  their  own  purposes  as  long  as  they  might  need 
it ;  they  were  assured  that  they  should  be  considered  as  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  vfith  the  white  race ;  and  the 
parchment-roll  being  presented  to  the  Indians,  to  be  1^ 
them  preserved  for  their  posterity,  they  signified  their  cor- 
dial assent  to  all  the  conditions  it  contained,  and  declared 
their  determination  to  live  with  William  Penn  and  his  de- 
scendants in  peace  and  friendship  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure. 

Such  was  the  touching  and  solemn  scene  of  equity  and 
good  faith  by  which  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  subsequent  faithful  adherence  to  its  condi- 
tions by  the  Quakers  gave  them  a  degree  of  sanctity  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Indians  that  has  never  been  enjoyed  by 
any  other  Eur(^eans.  It  is  said  that  no*instance  has  ever 
occurred  in  which  a  person  known  to  be  a  Quaker  has  re^ 
ceived  a  personal  insult  or  injury  from  a  native  Indian; 
and  when  these  last  were  at  war  with  every  other  class  of 
]Buropean  settlers,  they  invariably  exempted  the  Quakers 
from  their  hostility ;  for  to  those  who  neither  used,  nor  even 
wore  weapons  of  any  kind,  it  was  deemed  by  them  a  sort  of 
cowardice  and  sacrilege  combined  to  lift  the  club  or  the 
tomahawk  of  war. 

In  1683  more  vessels  began  to  arrive  with  new  settlers, 
most  of  them  Quakers  and  other  Dissenters,  who  withdrew 
from  England  to  avoid  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  day ; 
and  the  high  character  of  these  classes  continued  to  sustain 
the  moral  excellence  of  the  general  community.  A  second 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly  was  called,  in  which  vari- 
ous modifications  of  the  original  Constitution  were  proposed 
and  adopted ;  the  council  was  reduced  to  eighteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  assembly  to  thirty-six,  and  the  session  closed 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Penn  first  selected  the  site  and 
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designed  the  plan  of  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
position  was  most  happily  chosen,  between  the  riven  Dela- 
WBie  on  the  west  and  Schuylkill  on  the  east,  the  distance 
from  stream  to  stream  being  about  two  Englidi  miles.  The 
length  of  space  for  the  city  was  indefinite ;  but  the  first  out* 
line  made  it  nearly  a  square  of  two  miles  on  each  side.  The 
plan  devised  by  Penn  was  one  of  the  greatest  r^ularity, 
the  streets  being  made  to  run  from  river  to  river,  in  straig^ 
lines  east  and  west,  to  be  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles, 
running  exactly  ncnrth  and  south,  with  a  large  square  for  the 
centre,  and  several  other  open  spaces  for  squares  and  gw« 
dens  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his 
well-known  work,  ^*  The  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,''  gives  a  plan  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  says  of  it, 
<^  Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William  Peon,  the 
Quaker,  laid  the  ground  for  his  City  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and,  were  it  all  built  according  to  that  de* 
sign,  it  would  be  the  fairest  city  in  America,  and  not  much 
behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world."  The  learned  dean 
was  right  in  his  estimate;  for  it  is  now  nearly  so  completed, 
and  ahready  it  may  be  called  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
America,  and  not  inferior,  except  in  size,  to  any  in  the  New 
World ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  topography  rather  than  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  proper  place. 

In  1684,  when^he  organization  of  the  new  settlement  had 
been  completed,  and  when  happiness  and  contenimeni 
seemed  to  be  the  lot  of  all  belonging  to  it,  Penn  returned  to 
England,  for  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  certain  claims 
respecting  the  territory  under  Lord  Baltimore,  and  aiding 
his  Quaker  brethren  at  home  in  their  struggles  against  the 
measures  pursued  towards  Dissenters  by  the  Established 
Church.  Previous  to  his  embarcation,  he  appointed  Thomas 
Lloyd,  a  Quaker,  to  be  his  deputy-governor,  and  Colonel 
Markham,  his  relative,  to  be  his  secretary,  and  nominated 
four  planters  to  act  as  provincial  judges ;  and  in  a  parting 
address  to  his  friends  and  followers,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
city  he  had  foimded  :  ^'  And  thou,  Philadelphia !  the  virgin 
settlement  of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert  bora, 
what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and  what  travail  has 
there  been  to  bring  thee  forth,  and  preserve  thee  from  such 
as  would  abuse  and  defile  thee  !  ,My  love  to  thee  has  been 
great,  and  the  remembrance  of  thee  aifects  mine  heart  and 
mine  eyes !  The  Ood  of  eternal  strength  keep  and  pre- 
serve thee  to  his  glory  and  thy  peace !"    At  this  period  the 
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city  contained  about  300  honseB,  and  the  population  of  the 
whole  province  was  estimated  at  about  6000  persons. 

In  1687  another  occasion  arose  in  which  the  pacific  prin- 
cnples  of  the  Quakers  were  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  in 
which  they  triumphed  as  effectually  as  before.  A  nunour 
bad  got  abroad  of  an  intended  conspiracy  among  the  In- 
dians, for  the  purpose  of  massacring  the.  Whole  of  the  white 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  On  this  occarion,  Caleb  Pu- 
aey,  a  Quaker,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  bat  in- 
trepid band  of  five  other  Quakers,  named  by  the  councfl, 
and  repaired  with  them,  unarmed,  to  the  presence  of  the  In- 
dian chief  and  his  warriors.  It  was  subsequently  ascei^ 
tained  that  no  such  conspiracy  had  been  formed ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  deputation  was  not  the  less  a  proof  of  their 
moral  courage  and  firmness ;  and  the  business  terminated 
happily  between  all  parties. 

In  1689  the  first  institution  for  the  education  of  youth 
was  established  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The 
Friends'  Public  School  of  Philadelphia,"  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  a  celebrated  Quaker  teacher  named 
Qeorge  Keith,  who  afterward  became  a  prominent  character 
in  the  annals  of  the  state.  This  person  was  a  native  of  Ab- 
erdeen, in  Scotland,  of  a  strong  controversial  disposition, 
which  was  variouriy  directed  to  important  and  unimportant 
topics.  Among  the  former,  however,  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  protest  against  the  unchristian  character  of  negro 
slavery,  in  which  he  was  more  warmly  supported  by  the 
Oerman  emigrants  of  the  colony  than  by  the  English.  He 
afterward  abjured  Quakerism,  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  subsequently  sent  out  as  a  mis- 
aionary  to  the  Indians  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel,  and  was  said  to  be  very  successful  in 
making  converts  to  his  newly-adopted  faith. 

In  1693  a  material  change  took  place  in  the  exercise  at 
the  ruling  power  over  Pennsylvania.  The  revolution  ci 
1683  having  led  to  the  banishment  of  James  the  Second,  the 
patron  of  Penn,  and  the  setdement  of  William  the  Third  on 
the  British  throne,  a  colourable  pretence  was  set  up  of  Penn's 
being  attached  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  exiled  monarch, 
and  of  the  laws  having  been  administered  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  name  of  the  deposed  sovereign  after  the  government 
of  William  and  Mary  was  acknowledged  in  other  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  crown ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  roy-* 
al  warrant  was  issued,  depriving  Penn  of  his  airthority  in 
America,  and  placing  all  power  over  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
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«8  New-Yorky  in  the  hands  of  Colcmel  Fleteher,  as  the  gor- 
ernqr  for  the  king. 

Penn  now  retired  into  private  Ufe ;  but  during  this  retire- 
ment he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  befriended  by  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  John  Locke,  who  had  himself  been  an 
exile  in  Holland  under  James  the  Second,  and  for  whom 
Penn  had  interceded  with  that  sovereign,  so  that  this  recip- 
location  of  services  was  honourable  to  both  parties.  By  the 
influence  of  Locke,  Lord  Somers,  and  other  friends  of 
Penn,  the  royal  warrant  that  deprived  him  of  his  proprieta- 
ry title  was  revoked,  and  he  was  again  reinstated  in  his 
rights  and  authority  over  his  province,  after  a  suspension-of 
about  a  year  ;  this  occurred  in  1694,  when  he  invested  Col- 
onel Markham,  as  before,  with  full  authority  as  his  deputy- 
governor  over  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  increase  of  the  population  by  emigration  and  other 
causes  had  been  going  on  gradually  during  all  this  time,  so 
that  in  1695  there  were  about  20,000  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  negro  slaves,  in  the  province.  The  character  of  the  em- 
igrants began,  however,  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  original  settlers  ;  and  there  were  more  men  attracted 
to  the  country  by  the  hope  of  gain,  than  seeking,  as  former- 
ly, an  asylum  from  religious  persecution.  The  wages  of 
labour  were  extremely  high,  and  persons  arriving  in  compar- 
ative indigence  were  in  a  short  time  made  affluent  in  their 
circumstances. 

In  1696  a  third  "  Frame  of  Government''  was  formed, 
by  which  the  Council  was  reduced  from  18  to  12  members, 
and  the  Assembly  from  36  to  24.  The  number  of  counties 
into  which  the  province  was  divided  was  now  six,  and  eadi 
county  sent  two  members  to  the  Council  and  four  to  the 
Assembly. 

In  1699  the  benevolent  Penn  embarked  a  second  time  to 
visit  his  possessions  in  the  West ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  family,  as  he  professed  it  to  be  his  in* 
tention  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  reception  was  cordial  and  affectionate ;  and  among  the 
first  measures  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  was  one 
for  improving  the  condition  of  negro  slaves,  and  correcting 
the  evils  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  traffic  between  the  white 
settlers  and  the  native  Indians,  though  in  both  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  to  his  great  morti* 
fioation. 

In  1701,  after  five  years'  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  im- 
bittered  by  many  dissensions  and  disputes,  Penn  prepared 
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again  to  re-embark  for  England.  PrevioiiB  to  this,  hower- 
er,  a  fourth  and  last  "  Frame  of  Government"  was  estab- 
lished by  him,  containing  many  amendments  on  the  former 
ones ;  liberty  of  conscience  was  declared  to  be  the  inviola- 
ble right  of  all  the  colonists ;  and  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination were  pronounced  to  be  equally  eligible  to  all  of- 
fices of  government.  It  was  just  before  his  departure,  also, 
that  he  conferred  the  first  charter  of  incorporation  on  his 
favourite  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Penn  did  not  long  survive  this  event ;  for  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1701,  Various  mortifications  and  disappointments, 
some  of  a  political  and  some  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  threw 
hira  into  great  embarrassment.  He  was  obliged  first  to 
BBioi^tgage,  and  ultimately  to  ojSer  to  sell,  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment the  whole  of  his  proprietary  rights  for  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  sum  of  £12,000  sterling ;  but  this 
was  not  completed  by  reason  of  his  illness  and  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  sixty-sixth  year ;  after  which  the  proprietary 
title  was  continued  in  his  descendants,  and  so  remained  un- 
til near  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  was  in  1775  that  the  dissensions  first  began  between 
Ihe  Quakers,  who  still  maintained  a  majority  in  the  provin- 
cial Assembly,  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  respecting 
matters  of  taxation  and  military  appropriations ;  and  this 
ended  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Quakers  from  the 
legislative  body,  as  well  as  from  all  offices  of  political  au- 
thority, and  the  devotion  of  their  time  and  labours  to  phil- 
anthropic and  benevolent  objects.  The  question  of  negro 
slavery  particularly  engaged  their  attention;  for,  though 
many  efibrts  had  been  made  to  abolish  this  degrading  servi- 
tude, it  still  existed  in  full  vigour  here.  As  early  as  1688, 
the  Quakers  made  a  public  declaration  of  their  Society  as  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery. 

In  1718  a  work  was  published  against  slavery  by  an  in- 
habitant of  Long  Island,  named  Burling,  a  Quaker.  In 
1729,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  named  Sandiford,  pub- 
lished another  work  on  the  same  topic,  called  <'  The  Mys- 
tery of  Iniquity;"  and  three  other  Quakers,  Benjamin  Lay  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  Woolman  of  New- Jersey,  and  Anthony 
Beneset,  a  Frenchman  who  had  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania, 
followed  up  these  efforts  by  writings  from  their  respective 
pens.  This  latter  philantlm>pist,  devoting  himself  to  the 
business  of  education,  so  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  hie 
pupils  a  horror  and  abhorrence  of  slavery,  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  raised  up  a  new  generation  of  abolitionists^  and 
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Ihiis  to  haye  eontribated  powerfully  to  promote  the  t 
of  the  evil,  as  most  of  tbose  educated  by  him  refused  to  hold 
slaves  under  any  conditions^  and  gave  fireedom  to  those  who 
came  to  them  as  slaves  by  inheritance*  This  spirit  went  on 
increasing  till  it  arrived  at  its  crisis  in  1774,  when  the  Qua- 
kers of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  body,  emancipated  all  their  slaves, 
and  excluded  from  membership  all  those  of  their  sect  who 
declined  to  make  this  sacrifice  of  profit  to  principle,  of  which 
they  were  the  first  to  set  an  example. 

In  1776  Philadelphia  became  the  scene  of  the  nkemorable 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  which  was  <bawA 
up  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  after  careful  examination  and 
revision  by  the  committee  to  which  the  draught  was  submit- 
ted, received  its  solemn  sanction  by  the  signatures  of  the  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  founders  of  American  freedom,  in  the 
City  Hall  of  Philade^hia,  which  still  exists,  about  ninety 
years  after  its  first  foundation.  The  city  was  at  that  time 
vny  inconsiderable  in  extent  or  population,  but  it  was  even 
then  characterized,  as  it  had  always  been,  by  general  intel- 
ligence, a  high  tone  of  morals,  and  a  large  share  of  pdbUc 
and  private  virtue. 

At  this  period  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  5460; 
but,  like  all  the  other  cities  of  the  American  Union,  it  start- 
ed from  this  point  on  a  new  career  of  prosper!^,  md  went 
on,  under  the  benign  influence  of  its  newly-acquired  freedom, 
increasing  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  that  it  now 
contains  upward  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  may  in  every 
respect  be  called  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  beaotiM 
cities  in  the  world. 

As  the  progress  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^— of  which 
Philadelphia  is  the  metropolis,  though  not  the  legislative 
eapitalr--is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  city,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  general  topography 
and  resources  of  this  valuable  state,  and  to  trace  their  pro- 
gressive development  from  the  wild  woods  oi  the  aboriginal 
occupants  up  to  the  present  time. 

Pennsylvania  is  about  307  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  190  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south ;  and  the 
lines  of  its  boundaries  are  so  straight  and  well  defined  as 
to  give  it  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  It  lies  between 
the  latitude  of  39^  and  42^  N.,  and  betWjMU  the  lomgitode 
of  74^  and  81^  W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  47,000  sqoam 
miles  or  29,935,200  acres.  It  is  said  that  no  rqpon  hs»  yet 
been  discovered,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  thii  great 
CoHtiaent,  more  beautifully  diversified  in  surface  than  Pleni^ 
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83rl^wnls,  €r  one  in  whit^h  a  gttBteat  variety  of  initieral  and 
botanieal  wealth  kaa  beeo  concentrated  into  a  smaller 
qpaee.  No  portion  of  the  whole  state  is  level  to  any  great  • 
extent ;  the  extreme  diiferenee  of  level,  however,  not  ex* 
eeeding  1200  feet.  The  whole  population  of  the  state  in 
1830  was  1,048,458 ;  and  their  proporti<His  in  the  diflTerent 
sections  of  the  country  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  in  the  east- 
em  divisions,  near  the  cities  and  the  sea,  the  liumbers  were 
77  to  the  square  mile ;  in  the  western  division,  bordering  on 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  they  were  17  to  the  square  mile ;  and  in 
the  central  or  mountainous  parts  they  were  only  10  to  the 
square  mile.  ^ 

The  forests  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  are  described 
as  magnificent,  and  the  trees  as  large  and  as  varied  in 
their  kind  as  on  any  zone  of  the  globe  of  the  same  extent. 
The  valleys  are  remarkably  fertile ;  and  grain,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  of  almost  every  kind  are  grown  in  abundance 
and  perfection.  Of  mineral  wealth  there  is  also  a  large 
supply ;  iron  and  coal,  both  anthracite  .  and  bituminous, 
abound,  and  mark  out  Pennsylvania  as  destined  by  Nature 
to  be  a  large  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  state.  ^ 
Salt-works  exist  also  in  several  parts  of  the  country;  and' 
fine  marble,  of  the  most  beautiful  colour  and  texture,  is 
found  so  abundantly  in  every  direction,  that  the  principal 
public  buildings,  and  several  private  edifices  in  Philadel- 
phia, are  constructed  wholly  of  that  material;  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  even  the  farmhouses  aare  built  of  this 
beautiful  stone.  Public  attention  is  sufficiently  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  all  this  wealth,  and  especially  of  the 
iron  and  coal,  the  beds  of  which  appear,  from  recent  inves- 
tigation, to  be  inexhaustible ;  there  is,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est possible  inducement  for  capitalists  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  working  of  mines  of  both,  and  establishing  man- 
ufactures on  the  spot,  more  especially  as  the  state  is  already 
intersected  with  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  that  make  the 
transport  of  materials  and  foods  from  every  part  of  the  in- 
terior to  the  sea  a  work  of  expedition  and  economy  com- 
bined. 

Already,  indeed,  may  Pennsylvania  be  considered  a  man- 
ufacturing state.  In  1836  there  were  seventy-two  cotton 
manufactories,  in  which  were  embarked  a  capital  of  more 
than  4,000,000  of  dollars,  or  nearly  a  million  sterling,  and 
they  naiade,  annually,  about  twentynfive  millions  of  yards  of 
cloth.  Of  iron-works  there  were  at  the  same  time  about 
seventy  blast  and  air  furnaces,  nearly  one  hundred  forges^ 
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thirty  Toffilig-niiUs,  and  two  hondred  nmirafactorifli  9i  i 
nearly  one  hundred  paper-mills,  twenty  gian-honses,  and 
about  fifty  ropewalks.  The  Tariaoe  manufactories  enbi*> 
ced  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  articks,  and  their 
estimated  value  exceeded  seventy  millions  of  doUaia,  at 
£14,000,000  sterling. 

The  legislative  capital  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  Harrisliurg, 
a  town  of  ab(>ut  5000  inhabitants,  at  a  distance  ot  100  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  from  Washington:  central- 
ity  of  position  in  the  state  generally  determining  the  loeaK* 
ty  o(  the  capital,  for  the  convenience  of  making  it  equally 
easy  of  access  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  ail  the 
different  counties.  The  great  manufacturing  town  of  Peon- 
sylvanta  is,  however,  Pittsburg,  which  is  200  miles  west 
of  PhHadelphia,  in  the  heart  of  the  iron  and  coal  distriet, 
and  which,  including  the  suburbs  (one  of  which  is  called 
Birmingham),  contains  a  population  of  30,000  persons,  near- 
ly  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufactories  of  ima 
cairied  on  there.  The  situation  of  Pittsburg  is  such  as  to 
give  it  an  easy  communication  with  all  the  smroondiDg 
quarters,  it  being  on  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Allegfaany 
and  Monongahela,  at  the  point  of  their  junction  to  form  the 
Ohio.  By  the  former  of  these  rivers ,  and  its  branches  it 
communicates  with  New- York.  By  the  latter  and  a  good 
road  it  communicates  with  Baltimore;  and  by  the  Ohio 
Biver  it  communicates  with  all  the  great  Western  States; 
while  its  communication  with  Philadelphia  is  by  canal  and 
raihroad,  as  well  as  by  ordinary  roads.  The  estimated  an- 
nual amount  of  manufactures  in  Pittsburg  alone  exceeds 
20,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  merchandise  passing  throogh 
that  city  in  various  directions  within  the  same  space  of 
time  is  estimated  at  double  that  amount  of  value  at  least. 

There  are  many  interesting  towns  and  settlements  of  in- 
ferior importance  in  Pennsylvania,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Lancaster,  about  60  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and  grazing  district ;  Read- 
ing, in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  a  town  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Germans,  and  occupied  with  thfe  manufacture  of  hats ;  Beth- 
lehem, a  Moravian  settlement,  Lebanon,  Bethany,  and  oth- 
er spots  of  Scriptural  nomenclature,  some  of  them  inhabited 
by  people  who  speak  only  German,  and  to  whom  the  Sng* 
lish  language  is  literally  an  unknown  tongue. 

Such  is  the  progressive  history,  and  such  the  pres^it  con- 
dition, of  this  large,  beautiful,  and  flouririiing  state,  in  wUdi 
climate,  soil,  and  production  are  alike  favourable  to  weabh 
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«id  enjojmeaty  and  where  tbe  impreas  of  sobriety,  orders 
induatry,  and  improvenieiity  originally  stamped  on  the  coon* 
try  by  its  fint  settlers,  stiU  continues  visible  in  the  charac« 
ter  and  condition  of  their  descendants,  as  in  no  part  of  the 
Union  is  there  to  be  seen  better  agriculture,  more  flourish* 
ing  farms,  more  thriving  manufactories,  more  useful  public 
improvements,  more  benevolent  institutions,  a  more  gener* 
al  diffusion  of  comfort,  or  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  than  in 
Pennsylvania:  consequences  and  characteristics  of  which 
its  Qnaker  inhabitants  may  well  be  proud,  as  having  sprung 
undoubtedly  from  the  character  and  policy  of  their  antes* 
tars  who  first  colonized  it. 


CHAPTER  IXV. 

WvnmMm  Site  «r  Pootiim  elioaen  for  Uie  Cit7.--0rlfiiMl  Plan  U  th*  FoDMd«r,  Wll* 
liam  Penn.— Dracriptioniof  tbe  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  RWert.— ArraDfement  and 

*  Namet  of  tbe  Streets.— Style  of  the  private  Dwelliogs,  Exterior  and  Interior.— Sbopt, 
Hotels,  and  Boardioc'hoosss.— Public  Buikiiiifs  of  Pluladelphia.-^ld  State  Honst 
or  Independence  HsIl.^The  Merchants*  Exchange  ana  Postoffice.— The  Banks  of 
Philadelphia  as  Works  of  Art.— Bank  of  the  United  States.— Copy  of  tbe  Parrheooib 
— (Oiimnl  Bank  and  Philadelphia  Bank.— Corinthian.— If  int  of  the  United  States;— 
Ionic  Temple  at  flyssas.— University  of  Philadelphia,  Origin  and  Progress.— Ana- 
tomical Mosaam,  and  Philosophical  Apparatus.— Girard  College,  Origin  and  Foand** 
tiOQ,  Description  of  the  Building  by  the  Architect— The  Water-works  at  Fair  Mount 
— MarkeU  of  Philadelphia,  Supplies.- The  Mavy-yard.— Line>of-battle  Ship  Penn- 
•ylvaniai— Views  of  the  City  on  approaching  it  by  the  River. 

The  position  chosen  for  the  site  of  Philadelphia  is,  like 
that  of  all  the  large  maritime  cities  of  America  I  had  yet 
Been,  remarkably  beautiful  and  advantageous.  A  perfectly 
level  piece  of  land,  lying  between  the  Delaware  River,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  the  Schuylkill  Siver,  forming  its 
margin  on  the  east,  was  the  spot  Sjied  on  for  this  purpose 
by  its  founder.  By  this  selection,  the  breadth  of  the  city 
was  necessarily  limited  to  about  two  miles,  that  being  the 
distance  from  stream  to  stream ;  but  the  northern  and  south* 
ern  limits  were  not  so  bounded  by  any  natural  barrier ;  and 
in  these  directions,  therefore,  the  city  might  be  made  to  ex* 
tend  to  any  length.  The  original  plan  contemplated,  how« 
ever,  for  the  city  proper,  aa  distinguished  from  the  suburbs, 
was  an  obkmg  square,  of  about  two  miles  from  river  to  rivef 
east  and  west,  and  one  mile  from  boundary  to  boundary 
north  and  south,  the  streets  running  perfectly  parallel  to 
Mch  other  from  river  to  river,  and  l^ing  crosaed  by  others 
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of  similar  dioneiiAioBfl  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  present  the 
most  perfect  regularity  in  all  its  parts.  Spaee  was  left 
in  this  design  for  several  open  squares  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  with  lawns  of  grass,  gravelled  walks,  and  over- 
shadowing  trees ;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  in  the  de- 
sign to  unite  beauty,  salubrity,  and  convenience. 

The  original  plan  has  been  generally  followed  out,  with 
strict  regard  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  with  these  exeep- 
tions  only :  that  there  yet  remains  a  pwtion  to  be  filled  up 
in  the  western  division  of  the  city  near  the  Schuylkill ;  and 
that  on  the  north  and  south,  in  the  eastern  division,  along 
the  more  frequented  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  suburbs 
from  Kensington  and  Spring  Gardens  on  the  north,  to  South- 
wark  and  Greenwich  on  the  south,  have  extended  in  each 
direction  so  as  to  make  the  whole  length  of  the  oontinnoiis 
range  of  houses  nearly  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  while 
the  breadth  does  not  exceed  two  from  east  to  west* 

The  Delaware,  which  washes  Philadelphia  on  the  east,  is 
a  noble  stream,  rising  in  the  State  of  New- York  about  300 
miles  above  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  sea,  and  flow- 
ing southward  through  Pennsylvania,  separating  it  on  the 
west  from  the  State  of  New-Jersey  on  the  east,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  great  bay  of  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia, 
from  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  120 
guns,  and  communicates  readily  with  the  Atlantic.  It  b  by 
this  river,  therefore,  that  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  carried  on. 

The  Schuylkill  is  a  smaller  stream,  though  navigable  for 
schooners,  sloops,  and  steamers  of  moderate  burden ;  it  is 
beautifully  picturesque  in  many  of  its  windings,  where  do- 
ping lawns,  forest  trees,  and  prettily  scattered  villas  adom 
Its  banks. 

The  streets  are  not  only  symmetrical  in  their  relative  po- 
sition to  each  other,  but  they  are  generally  uniform  in  their 
dimensions ;  the  number  of  the  streets  is  about  600,  and 
their  breadth  is,  on  the  average,  from  40  to  80  feet.  The  two 
largest  of  the  transverse  streets,  which  form  a  sort  of  cross, 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  one  from  east  to 
west,  called  High-street  or  Market-street,  and  the  other 
from  north  to  south,  called  Broad-street,  are,  the  f<»mer 
100,  and  the  latter  113  feet  broad,  and  they  have  each  a 
railroad  running  through  them.  The  carriage-ways  of  all 
the, streets  are  paved  with  stone  (exeepting  only  a  small  por- 
tion where  an  experiment  is  trying,  to  pave  with  octagonal 
blocks  of  wood),  though  not  so  evenly  as  in  the  cities  of 
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Bnglaad.  The  side-p^vcmeDts,  which  ore  of  a  well-pro* 
portioned  height  and  breadlh,  are  formed  of  diagonally-pIa« 
eed  bricks,  and  are  more  agreeable  to  walk  on  than  the  flag 
pavements  of  London. 

What  gives  the  greatest  beauty,  however,  to  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  is  this,  that  along  the  edge  of  the  side-'pave* 
ments,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  apart,  mn  beautiful  rows  of 
trees,  which,  when  in  full  foliage,  give  a  verdure,  freshness, 
coolness,  and  shade  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  most 
delicious  to  the  feelings  of  the  passenger.  Scarcely  any^* 
thing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful,  in  streets  at  least, 
thah  the  sight  of  one  of  these  long  avenues,  reaching  from 
the  Delaware  .to  the  Schulykill,  a  length  of  two  miles,  lined 
with  trees  throughout  the  whole  way,  and  the  terminatioa 
of  the  vista  at  each  extremity  reposing  on  the  c^posite 
banks  of  the  respective  streams. 

In  the  streets  running  north  and  south,  the  trees  flourish 
l^t  on  both  sides,  as  there  each  has  the  advantage  of  the 
sun  for  a  portion  of  the  day;  but  in  the  streets  running  east 
and  west,  the  trees  flourish  best  on  the  north  side,  from  their 
having  the  sun  during  many  hours,  while  those  on  the  south 
side  have  only  the  beams  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and 
that  only  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  so  that  they  are 
here  fewer  in  number,  and  do  not  flourish  so  well. 

The  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  streets  is  such  as 
makes  it  perfectly  easy  for  a  stranger  to  find  bis  way  over 
evory  part  of  the  city  with  ease.  The  streets  running  east 
and  west,  from  river  to  river,  are  generally  called  by  proper 
names,  after  some  tree  of  the  forest.  The  streets  intersect* 
ing  them,  and  running  north  and  south,  axe  called  numeri* 
eally,  beginning  from  each  river  front,  and  advancing  till 
they  meet  in  the  centre.  For  instance,  the  first  street  west- 
ward  from  the  Delaware,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  is  called  Frontostreet,  the  next  beyond  it  westward  is 
called  Second-street,  then  Third-street,  and  so  on  tiU  Thir- 
teenth-street, ¥duch  is  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  first  street  eastward  from  the  Sc^ylkill, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  called  Schuylkill 
Front,  the  next  Schuylkill  Second,  then  SchuyUdll  Third, 
and  so  on  till  it  jneets  the  thirteenth  street  counting  from 
the  Delaware  side,  and  thus  fills  up  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  city. 

The  numbers  of  the  houses  follow  in  the  same  order  cf 
enumeration,  begkming  from  the  river  on  each  side,  and 
going  on  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  even  numbers  being 
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•Q  the  squill  and  the  odd  nundbefs  on  the  norft  side.  Hie 
eustom  isy  however,  to  name  the  positions  of  certain  build- 
ings,  shops,  or  houses,  not  so  much  by  their  numbers  as  their 
relative  positions  with  respect  to  streets.  Thus  it  wonld  be 
said,  <<  Mr.  A.  lives  in  Wahiut,  between  Ninth  and  Tmth," 
the  word  ^'  street"  being  rarely , mentioned ;  and  by  this  de- 
scription the  stranger  knows,  within  a  very  few  doors,  where 
the  residence  or  building  he  is  in  search  of  may  be  found ; 
as  he  has  only  to  enter  Walnut-street,  and  walk  onward  till 
he  gets«between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  and  the  locality  is 
ibund. 

The  names  of  the  streets,  it  has  })een  observed,  are  mostly 
derived  from  forest  trees,  and  it  is  said  that  each  street  was 
sailed  after  the  particular  kind  of  tree  that  grew  on  the  spot 
where  the  street  itself  now  stands.  The  sylvan  origin  of  the 
city  is  thus  strikingly  preserved  in  its  nomenclature ;  and  the 
follovnng,  selected  from  the  alphabetical  lists  of  the  streets, 
will  show  to  what  extent  this  has  been  carried :  Acc»n,  Al- 
der, Almond,  Apple,  Ash,  Aspen,  Beech,  Blackberry,  Cedar, 
Cherry,  Chesnut,  Clover,  Currant,  Cypress,  Elm,  Filbert, 
Grape,  Juniper,  Laurel,  Lemon,  Locust,  Magnolia,  Maple, 
Melon,  Mulberry,  Oak,  Olive,  Orange,  Peach,  Pear,  Pine, 
Plum,  Poplar,  Prune,  Quince,  Raspberry,  Rose,  Sassafras, 
Spruce,  Strawberry,  Vine,  Walnut,  and  Willow. 

The  private  dwellings  are  almost  uniformly  built  of  red 
brick,  well  executed,  and  the  entrance  to  all  the  best  houses 
is  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  generally  edged  with  an  iron 
balustrade,  and  sometimes  terminated  by  a  small  and  neat 
•portico  of  gray  or  white  marble  columns.  The  tn^asswork 
of  the  railings  and  doors  is  always  in  a  high  state  of  polish ; 
the  doors  are  usually  painted  white,  and  often  ornamented 
with  carvings  or  mouldings  in  panels ;  the  window«glass  is 
invariably  beautifully  clean,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
presents  a  combination  of  purity,  comfort,  and  repose. 

In  the  interiof  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  houses  we 
visited  there  was  less  of  ostentatious  display  than  in  New- 
York,  but  more  luxurious  ease  than  in  Baltimore ;  and,  above 
all,  an  undisturbed  serenity  peculiar  to  this  city,  and  quite 
in  harmony  with  its  Quaker  origin.  There  are  of  course 
here,  as  everywhere,  manv  houses  of  inferipr  size  and  quali- 
ty ;  but  there  are  fewer  of  these,  in  proportion  to  the  wh<de 
number  in  Philadelphia,  than  in  any  city  we  had  yet  visited. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  mansions  that  would 
be  accounted  spacious  and  beautiful  even  in  London.  That 
of  Mr.  Newkirk,  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  Arch-street,  built 
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wholly  of  white  marble,  with  a  noble  and  chaste  Ionic  por- 
tico in  front,  is  in  the  best  taste  for  its  architecture,  and  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  chaste. 

The  shops  in  Philadelphia  are  much  more  elegant  than 
those  of  New- York  or  Baltimore.  Some  of  those  in  Ches* 
nut-street,  which  corresponds  to  the  Broadway  of  New- 
York  and  Regent-street  of  London — as  uniting  the  fashion- 
able lounge  and  shopping  promenade— -are  equal  to  any  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  as  well  stored  within  as  they  are  attractive 
from  without 

\  The  hotels  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  comfortable  as  those 
of  New- York  or  Baltimore.'/  There  is  nothing  like  the  Astor 
House  for  size,  nor  the  Eutaw  for  convenience ;  though  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Merchants',  and  the  Washington  are 
all  excellent  hotels,  and  superior  to  any  of  the  older  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  in  the  city. 

The  boarding-houses  are  about  the  same  in  character  and 
in  quality  as  those  in  the  two  other  cities  named.  The  same 
inconveniences  attach  to  them  in  quite  as  large  a  degree. 
The  hour  of  breakfast  is  half  past  seven,  and  before  eight 
the  table  is  entirely  cleared.  The  dinner  is  at  two,  and  be- 
ibre  half  past  two  the  greater  nimiber  have  finished  and  de- 
parted. The  sleeping-room  of  the  boarders  is  their  only 
sitting-room,  in  which  they  can  be  alone  by  day,  as  the 
drawing-room  is  common  to  all ;  and  the  domestic  service 
is  so  bad,  that  nothing  is  well  cooked  or  well  served,  even 
at  the  regular  hours ;  and  if  the  meals  are  not  taken  then, 
nothing  can  be  had  at  any  other  hours  of  the  day. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  in  histori- 
cal interest  and  importance  is  undoubtedly  the  Old  State 
House,  or  Independence  Hall,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
termed.  This  is  a  large  and  oldfashioned  brick  structure, 
having  been  commenced  in  1729  and  finished  in  1734,  near- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  business-part  of  the  city,  its  northern 
front  being  towards  Chesnut-street,  and  its  southern  front  to- 
wards a  fine  open  square,  well  planted  with  large  trees,  and 
called  Independence  Square,  where  public  political  meetings 
are  most  frequently  held.  The  State  House  presents  an 
extensive  fa^de;  and  from  its  centre  rises  a  small  open 
tower,  from  whence  the  best  view  of  the  interior  of  the  city 
is  to  be  enjoyed.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  city  courts  and  offices  connected  with  the  municipal 
government ;  and  in  the  upper  part  is  the  room  in  which  the 
first  American  Congress  sat,  and  in  which  the  original  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  United  States  was  first 
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ratified  and  mgned  bj  the  leaders  of  the  ReTolution.  The 
room  18, from  this  circumstance,  called  Independence  Hall; 
and  with  a  people  so  sensitively  alive  as  even  the  most  ap« 
athetic  of  the  Americans  are  to  everything  connected  with 
diis  great  foundation  of  their  independence  and  their  liber- 
ties, it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  warmly  they  cherish 
and  how  deeply  they  venerate  everything  connected  with 
this,  to  them,  classical  and  hallowed  apartment. 

It  appears  that,  some  time  since,  the  ruling  authorities  of 
the  city  made  some  alterations  in  this  room  which  disturbed 
its  identity ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people,  roused  by  what  they 
considered  a  desecration  of  this  cherished  relic,  had  the 
changes  speedily  removed,  and  the  room  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  there  received  its  signatures;  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  now  shown  with  enthusiasm  to  all  strangers  visit- 
ing Philadelphia* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  bell  which  occupied  the  open 
'  tower  or  cupola  of  this  State  House,  and  which  was  xaed 
tot  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  people  in  Colonial  times, 
had  cast  on  it  as  a  motto  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to 
all  the  people  thereof."  The  bell  still  occupies  its  original 
position ;  and,  having  fulfilled  the  injunction  inscribed  iqK>n 
its  surface,  by  announcing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
the  signature  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  pre* 
served  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Hall  itself;  and  both 
will,  no  doubt,  be  carefully  guarded  to  the  latest  posterity* 
Some  spirited  lines,  addr^sed  to  the  Old  State  House  by 
an  American  poet,  Andrew  M^Makin,  are  seen  here,  prece- 
ded by  the  motto  from  our  own  poet,  Thomas  Campbell, 

*<  Thr  spirit,  iDdependenca,  let  me  ehare, 
Loid  of  Um  lion  haait  aivl  eagle  eye :" 

and  the  following  stanzas  breathe  the  spirit  and  feeling  that 
seem  to  animate  every  American  bosom  when  visiting  this 
honoured  edifice  : 

«<  Cradle  oT  Independence,  hail ! 

Within  thy  walla  firat  breathed  the  in 
V^ich,  HeaTen-directed,  ahall  orevail. 
Till  Time'a  own  power  itadi  expire. 

"That  band  of  patriot  beroee  htn 

In  eonelave  pledged  their  life  and  famt. 
To  gnaid  their  coantry'a  honour  dear, 
And  kindle  glorx  toaoA  her  name. 

«•  Brave  ancient  pile!  kng  mayat  then  true 
The  eacred  spot  firat  Mazoa'd  Fau ! 
And  no  mde  Goth  one  atone  diaplaee, 
Pieed  MomuMDt  of  Libeity.'' 
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The  associations  which  this  venerable  pile  mutt  altrays 
awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  American  patriot  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  agreeable ;  and  it  stands  so  entirely  in  the  centre  of 
the  bustle  of  the  town,  that  no  one  can  visit  Philadelphia 
without  seeing  it,  or  without  being  pleased  with  its  many  in- 
teresting objects.  In  front  of  it  is  a  broad  brick  pavement, 
forming  an  excellent  promenade,  and  two  rows  of  trees 
afford  an  avenue  of  delightful  verdure  and  shade  for  the 
passengers.  The  square  behind  was  the  favourite  place  of 
resort  and  deliberation  for  Washington,  Hancock,  Franklin, 
and  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution ;  and  it,  and  the  al- 
most adjoining  space  of  Washington  Square,  are  still  amon^ 
the  most  open,  well-planted,  and  agreeable  public  walks  cd 
the  city. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  is  another  of  the  public  build- 
ings that  does  great  honour  to  Philadelphia.  It  occupies  the 
angle  at  the  junction  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  and  is* 
said  to  stand  on  the  exact  spot  where  formerly  was  a  small  ^ 
stream  with  a  beaver's  dam,  at  the  edge  of  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. The  structure  is  a  very  handsome  one,  from  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Strickland,  the  city  architect.  It  is  built  of  . 
white  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
semicircular  projecting  front  which  it  presents  towards  Dock<* 


street,  with  its  fine  rotunda,  colonnade,  and  tower,  gives  an 
air  of  great  architectural  beauty  to  the  whole  building.  In 
the  interior  of  the  rotunda  are  some  fine  designs  in  dto-re- 
lievo,  by  an  Italian  artist,  Monachesi,  and  the  floor  is  inlaid 
with  mosaic  work.  A  spacious  reading-room,  furnished 
with  papers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  constantly  filled 
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Irith  readers ;  and  around,  and  connected  with  the  bfuilding, 
are  the  Postoffice,  insurance  companies,  and  many  other 
public  establishments  connected  with  naYigation  and  com- 
merce, so  that  it  is  always  a  very  busy  and  animated  scene. 

The  banks  of  Philadelphia  may  well  be  numbered  among 
the  public  edifices;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  certainly 
more  beautiful,  as  works  of  architecture,  than  those  of  any 
other  city  I  remember,  not  even  excepting  London  or  Paris. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  is  in  Chemut- 
street,  inmiediately  opposite  to  the  United  States  Hotel,  is 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  pure  Doric  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
It  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Temple  of  the  Parthe- 
non at  Athens ;  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  as  it  is  inferior 
in  size,  and  wants  also  the  peripteral  colonnade  which  sur- 
rounds that  edifice,  this  having  only  the  portico  in  fironU 


The  whole  edifice  is,  however,  in  such  good  proportions, 
so  chastely  free  from  all  spurious  decoration,  so  simple  and 
majestic  in  its  ascending  flights  of  steps,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  with  balustrade  or  surbasement,  and  is, 
moreover,  built  of  such  fine  large  blocks  of  pure  and  almost 
Parian  marble,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Doric,  in  the  purest  times  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture,  to  be  seen  anywhere  out  of  Greece  itself.  Its 
length  is  161  feet,  and  breadth  87.  The  portico  has  eight 
fluted  Doric  pillars  of  4^  feet  diameter.  The  interior  is 
Ionic,  the  banking-room  being  81  feet  long  and  48  wide,  and 
it  has  lightness,  space,  simplicity,  and  convenience,  imited 
in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  Girard  Bank,  in  Third-street,  is  a  noble  structurei 
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ooliunnsy  ami  entablatures  of  sculptured  designs. 


The  Philadelphia  Bank,  in  Chesnut-street,  also  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  presents  a  fine  fa^de  of  white  marble^ 
and  an  elevated  portico.  And  the  United  Stated  Mint,  in 
Chesnut-street,  farther  to  the  west,  is  a  fine  Ionic  structural 
built  by  the  city  architect,  Mr.  Strickland,  from  drawings 
and  measurements  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ilyssus,  near  Athens.  This  also 
IS  built  entirely  of  the  pure  white  marble  which  abounds  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  tlran  which  the  famed  quarries  of  Faros 
orPentelicus  could  hardly  furnish  a  better. 
.  The  public  edifices  connected  with  education  are  numer- 
ous, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  sizse  or 
architettural  beauty.  The  public  and  private  schools  are 
commo(]^ous,  and  well  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes, 
but  offer  Httle  attraction  in  their  appearance. 

The  TJniYersity  of  Philadelphia  is  now  the  principal  pub- 
lic institution  of  this  description.  It  was  originally  a  char- 
ity school,  and  afterward  an  academy,  and  as  such  it  was 
endowed  and  choirtered  in  1753.  It  was  erected  into  a  col- 
lege in  1779,  thre^  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  and  in  1789  it  received  the  dignity  of  a  University. 
Its  tuition  embraces  the  four  departments  of  arts,  medicine^ 
natural  science,  and  law ;  it  has  four  professors  of  arts,  five 
of  natural  science,  one  of  law,  and  seven  of  medicine.  In 
the  latter  branch  alone,  upward  of  500  students  receive  in* 
atruotion  every  year,  and  about  an  eqpial  number  in  all  the 
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otiier  departments  ooUeettrely*  There  k  a  &ie  ttMtomteal 
museum  belonging  to  the  University,  and  its  philosophical 
and  chymical  apparatus  are  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  Europe.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  all, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hares,  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
the  improved  blowing  pipe,  who  is  professor  of  chymistry  in 
the  institution.  The  buildings  of  the  University,  of  which 
there  are  two,  are  situated  in  North-street.  They  are  five 
substantial  mansions,  without  much  decoration,  but  in  good 
taste ;  and  being  surrounded  with  ample  space,  and  a  &ne 
grassplat  in  front,  between  each  other,  they  present  a  good 
appearance  to  the  view. 

The  Girard  College,  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices of  modern  times  as  a  work  of  art  alone,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  private  munificence  to  the  cause  of  education,  such 
as  few  countries  in  the  world  possess.  The  large  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  was  given  at  his  death  by  Mr.  8te> 
phen  Girard,  the  rich  banker  of  Philadelphia,  recently  de- 
ceased, to  build  this  college,  for  the  education  of  snch  or- 
phans as  were  without  the  means  of  otherwise  obtaining  it. 

Mr.  Girard  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  humblest  origin, 
and  came  to  this  city  a  poor  man.  By  great  industry, 
shrewdness,  parsimony,  and  good  fortune — ^for  his  snceess 
was  owing  to  a  combination  of  all  these— he  acquired  im- 
mense wealth,  and  at  his  death  left  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, two  millions  of  which  were  given  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  of  this  institution,  and  the  residue  of  his  es- 
tate, after  paying  some  inconsiderable  legacies,  was  appro- 
priated to  its  endowment ;  so  that  it  is  thought  there  will  be 
at  the  least  a  fund  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  or  one  million 
sterling,  as  a  permanent  investment ;  the  interest  of  which, 
in  this  country  not  lescT  than  £60,000  sterling  per  annum, 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  annual  ezi>enditure. 

A  remarkable  condition  of  this  institution,  enjoined  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  is  this,  that  **  no  clerg}tnan,  preadi- 
er,  teacher,  or  minister  of  any  sect  of  religion,  shsJI  have 
any  share  in  the  trusteeship,  management,  direction,  or  tui- 
ti<m  of  the  college ;  but  from  all  these  shall  be  absolutely 
and  forever  excluded."  The  motive  for  this  condition  is 
alleged  to  have  been  his  determination  to  guard  against  any 
possible  sectarian  predominance,  from  a  belief  that  it  wooU 
operate,  if  established,  disadvantageously  to  the  just  distri- 
biition  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  the  various 
elaimants  for  admission,  according  to  their  respective  modtti 
of  faith. 
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Mr.  Gtfard  wm  faiiBBelf,  ncnmnaUy,  a  RomftQ  Catholic. 
His  directions  respecting  the  building  of  the  college,  which 
were  very  circumstantial  and  minute,  ordered  that  it  should 
be  a  plain  subst^tialistructure*  But  the  executors,  to  whom? 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  is  intrusted,  having  ascer- 
tained that  his  directions  could  not  be  literally  and  exactly 
complied  with  in  every  particular,  have  exercised  their  dis- 
cretion  in  departing  from  the  design  of  the  founder  in  this 
particular ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  form  as  superb  an  edifice 
as  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  splendid  and  the  beauti- 
ful could  desire* 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1833  (the  57th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence),  with  becoming  honours,  by  the 
architect,  Thomas  U.  Walter,  surrounded  by  the  civic  au- 
thorities and  the  building-committee,  with  an  immense  con- 
course of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  a 
very  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  celebrated  financier  of  America, 
and  president  of  the  United  States  Bank.  I  insert  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Appendix,  among  the  other  documents  worthy 
of  preservati<»i,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  the  country ;  first, 
because  it  furnishes  the  best  abstract  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  design  of  the  institution  itself,  and  next,  because  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  learning,  ability,  and  good  taste  which 
characterise  its  accomplished  author,-  and  which  is  admitted 
by  those  most  hostile  to  him  in  his  financial  CBpscity.* 

We  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  noble  structure, 
now  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion,  twice ;  once 
under  the  guidance  of  the  benevolent  philanthropist,  Mr* 
Matthew  Carey,  of  this  city,  and  next,  in  company  with  the 
architect  himself,  by  whom  the  following  brief  but  accurate 
description  of  the  building  was  furnished  to  me  : 

The  Girard  College  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining forty-five  acres,  the  whole  of  which  was  appropria- 
ted by  Mr.  Girard  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  main  building,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  is  composed  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture ;  it  covers  a  i^ace  of  184  by  243  feet,  and  consists 
of  an  octastyle  peripteral  superstructure,  resting  upon  a 
basement  of  eight  feet  in  height^  composed  entirely  of  steps 
extending  aroimd  the  whole  edifice,  by  which  a  pyramidal 
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appetfanoe  is  giiren  to  die  mbstriietkMi,  and  a  means  of  ap- 
proadi  to  the  portiooes  aiioffded  from  every  side.  The  d^ 
xnensions  of  the  stjlobate  (of  plat6»m  on  which  the  eot- 
umns  stand)  are  159  feet  on  the  fronts  by  217  feet  on  the 
fianks ;  and  the  ceU,  or  body  of  the  bnilduig,  measures  111 
feet  by  169  feet  2  inehes.  The  whole  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  100  feet. 

The  colnmns  are  thirty-four  in  number  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  at  the  top  of  the  base  is  six  feet,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  capital  five  feet ;  the  height  of  the  caiutai  is  eight 
feet  six  inches,  and  ils  width  from  the  extreme  comers  of 
the  abacus  nine  feet ;  the  whole  height  of  the  oolomn,  in- 
cluding capital  and  base,  is  fifty-five  feet. 

The  entaMature  is  sixteen  feet  three  inches  high,  and  the 
greatest  projection  of  the  cornice  from  the  fiiee  of  die  firieae 
is  four  feet  nine  inches ;  the  elevation  of  the  pediment  is 
twenty  feet  five  inches,  being  one  ninth  of  the  span. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  proportioned  from  those 
of  the  mcmument  of  Lyncrates  at  Athens ;  they  are  divided 
in  height  into  four  courses :  the  first  embraces  the  water 
leaf,  and  consists  of  a  single  stone  of  seventeen  indiea  m 
thickness ;  the  second  course  is  also  composed  of  a  sin^e 
stone,  the  height  of  ^idh  is  two  feet  ten  kiches  f  the  amni- 
lar  row  of  acanthus  leaves  occupies  the  whole  of  this 
course ;  the  third  division  ot  the  capital  embraces  the  vo- 
lutes and  the  caidicnli ;  this  course,  which  is  likewise  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  having 
the  vertical  joint  between  the  cauliculi  on  two  opposite  fa- 
ces ;  the  fourth  or  upper  course,  being  the  abacoB,  is  one 
foot  five  inches  in  he^ht. 

The  eeiling  of  the  portico  wiU  be  formed  by  beams  rest- 
ing on  the  tenia,  and  extending  fipom  the  cell  of  the  bwlding 
to  the  colonnade  opposite  to  each  ccdunn ;  the  spaces  be* 
tween  the  beams  wUl  be  filled  in  with  rich  laeunuria* 

The  corners  of  the  building  are  finished  with  massive 
antes,  having  bases  and  capitab  composed  upon  the  pvinci- 
ples  of  Grecian  architecture. 

The  flanks  of  the  cell  are  pierced  with  windows,  whieh 
are  ornamented  with  the  Greek  ants,  saimounted  with  ar- 
chitraves and  cornices* 

The  doors  of  entrance  are  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and 
south  (rents ;  they  are  each  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  dear 
by  thirty-two  feet  high ;  their  outside  finish  consists  of  ante- ' 
pagmenta  of  two  feet  seven  inches  wide^  the  superdliam 
of  which  is  surmounted  with  a  frieae  and  cornice ;  the  cor- 
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niee  is  Mipported  by  rieh  eoMofes  of  six  and  a  half  f^  ia 
height,  and  the  oymatium  la  cwnameatad  with  scu^uved 
honeysuckles.     The  exterior  of  the  whole  structure  wiU  be 
^composed  of  fine  white  marble,  slightly  tinted  with  bkie. 

The  vestibules,  which  are  approached  by  m^ans  of  the 
doors  at  each  end  of  the  building,  are  ornamented  with 
marble  antse,  columns,  and  enUJ>lature  of  the  Greek  Ionic 
order,  which  support  a  vaulted  ceiling,  consisting  of  ellipti- 
cal groin  arches,  enriched  with  frets,  guilloches,  and  lacu- 
naria  ;  the  columns,  which  are  sixteen  in  number,  will  each 
be  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  marble ;  the  proportions 
of  the  order  are  from  the  temple  on  the  Ilyssus  at  Athens. 

The  lobbies  in  the  second  story  are  directly  over  the  ves* 
tibules,  and  occupy  the  same  space.  The  columns  in  this 
story,  which  are  also  sixteen  in  number,  will  be  composed 
in  the  simplest  form  of  Corinthian  or  foliated  architecture, 
proportioned  from  those  of  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhestes  at  Athens ;  the  entablature  will  be  surmounted  with 
groin  arches,  similar  to  those  in  the  vestibules,  the  soffits  of 
which  will  be  enriched  with  lacunaria. 

The  stairways  will  all  be  composed  of  marble ;  they  will 
be  constructed  in  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  each  oc- 
cupying a  space  of  twenty-two  by  twenty-dix  feet,  extend- 
ing the  whole  height  of  the  edifice ;  these  openings  will 
each  be  crowned  with  a  pendentive  parabolic  dome,  sur- 
mounted with  a  skylight  of  tea  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height 
of  the  skylight  from  the  Aoax  will  be  eighty  feet. 

The  buildkig  is  three  stories  in  height ;  each  of  which  is 
twenty-five  feet  from  floor  to  floor :  there  are  four  rooms  of 
fifty  feet  square  in  eacii  story.  Those  of  the  first  and  sec* 
ond  stories  are  vaulted  with  groin  arches,  and  those  of  the 
third  story  with  domes  supported  on  pendentives^  which 
spring  from  the  corners  of  the  rooms  at  the  floor^  and  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  circle  on  the  horiaontal  section  at  .the 
height  of  nineteen  feet  These  rooms  are  lighted  by  means 
of  skylights  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  All  the  domes  are 
terminated  below  the  plane  of  the  xooi^  and  the  skylights 
are  designed  to  project,  but  one  foot  above,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  character  of  the  architecture. 

The  whole  building  will  be  warmed  by  means  of  furnaces 
placed  in  the  cellar,  and  every  apartment  will  be  ventila* 
ted  upon  philosophical  principles. 

For  my  own  part,  having  examined  this  building  with 
more  than  usual  serutiny,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  in  no 
conntry  have  I  ever  seen,  either  among  the  ruins  of  ancieAt 
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or  the  works  of  modern  days,  a  more  beautifal  straetare 
than  this,  or  one  in  which  chasleneas  of  design,  richness  of 
decoration,  and  exquisite  skill  of  workmanship  were  nuve 
happily  combined;  yet  every  part  of  it  is  of  unaasislfrf 
American  execution.  When  the  grounds  are  completed^ 
and  the  trees  around  it  full  grown,  it  will  be  one  of  the  motn 
beautiful  spots  in  the  country,  and  well  reward  a  visit  lo 
Philadelphui. 


The  Water-works  at  Fair  Mount  may  take  rank  with  the 
Girard  College,  if  not  for  architectural  taste,  yet  for  its 
charming  situation,  its  agreeable  prospects,  and  its  c<Hnbina- 
tion  of  beauty,  simplicity,  and  utility  in  the  highest  degree. 
We  visited  this  spot  early  after  our  arrival  in  Philadelphis, 
and  were  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  excursion  to  repeat  it 
more  than  once  afterward  ;  as  a  place  of  summer  resort  it 
has  few  superiors.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the  river  near 
this,  whkih  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  structures  in  England  and  America.  With  us, 
bridges  are  almost  wholly  constructed  of  stone  ;  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  they  are  generally  of  wood,  and  are  enclosed 
with  sides  and  roofs,  so  that  they  form  long  arched  tunnels 
over  the  streams,  with  windows  on  each  side  for  light  and 
air.  This  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  their  preservation :  as 
the  rain,  snow,  and  sun,  each  operating  powerfully  in  suc- 
cession, would  soon  otherwise  rot  the  wood,  and  destroy  the 
whole  structure. 

Fair  Mount,  the  original  name  of  the  hill  which  occupies 
this  locality,  rising  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  to 
a  considerable  height  above  the  top  of  the  loftiest  houses  ia 
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Phfladelphia,  was  thought  to  be  an  eligible  spot  on  wUcb  to 
construct  a  reaerToir  of  water,  from  whence  the  city  might 
be  supplied  by  pipes  at  all  seasons.  The  determination 
being  made  to  effect  this,  the  top  of  the  hill  was  sowped 
down  to  form  a  level  platform ;  and  this,  esttended  by  em- 
bankments on  either  side,  was  made  sufficiently  spacious  to 
admit  of  several  large  basins  or  reservoirs  being  excavated 
therein,  to  contain  the  water  required. 

The  next  process  was  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
Schuylkill  River,  at  this  point  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  then  erect  large  water-wheels,  to  be  moved  by 
the  current  of  the  stream  drawn  from  the  dam ;  these  wheel^ 
putting  in  motion  the  requisite  number  of  forcing-pumps, 
propel  the  water  from  the  river  to  the  reservoirs,  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream. 
From  thence,  being  at  least  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  houses  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  readily  conveyed 
to  all  the  houses  requiring  it,  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
power  of  this  simple  machinery  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
city  with  twenty  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  day,  if  so 
much  were  needed ;  but  the  actual  consumption  of  the  city 
IS  about  ten  millions  of  gallons  per  day  in  the  summer,  and 
five  millions  of  gallons  per  day  in  the  winter,  the  wheels 
never  being  impeded  in  their  motion  by  the  ice,  however 
thick,*  and  an  undercurrent  being  always  available,  in  the 
severest  winter,  to  keep  up-  the  continuous  supply. 

The  expense  of  this  luxury  is,  on  the  average,  from  three 
to  five  dollars  yearly  only  for  an  entire  family.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  works,  from  first  to  last,  including  the  spacious 
grounds  and  shrubberies  attached,  and  the  commodious 
house  of  entertainment  for  visiters,  with  all  its  auxiliaries, 
has  been  about  a  million  of  dollars ;  but  it  pays  ample  in- 
terest, and  is  a  most  profitable  and  economical  outlay.  The 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  region  is  extremely  beautifid ; 
the  prospect  from  the  eminences,  to  which  ffights  of  stairs 
ascend,  is  extensive ;  and  the  whole  aqpect  of  the  place  is 
that  of  enjoyment  and  repose. 

While  the  city  is  thus  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied 
with  water,  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  an  equally  easy 
and  abundant  supply  of  all  the  other  provisions  of  life. 
Market-street,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  High-street,  is 
the  central  one  of  the  parallel  streets  that  run  from  the  Del- 
aware to  the  Schuylkill  east  and  west,  and  it  is  nearly 
double  the  breadth  of  all  the  other  streets  of  the  city,  ex- 
cepting only  the  transverse  central  street  called  Broad-street, 
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,  which  CFOflses  it  at  right  angles  from  north  to  south,  and  in* 
tersects  the  city  into  four  quarters  by  b  perfect  cross,  y^  Mar- 
ket-street is  12,500  feet  in  length  from  river  to  river,  and 
about  150  feet  in  breadth.  Along  the  centre  of  it  runs  the 
covered  ways  for  the  public  markets,  one  of  which,  from  the 
Delaware  westward,  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  interior  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  well  sheltered  ;  and 
in  the  space  on  each  side  is  the  railway,  commnnicatiDg 
between  Baltimore  and  New- York  through  Philadelphia. 
The  markets  of  this  city  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  abundance,  good  quality,  and  cheapness  in  the 
supplies.  |k  They  are  opened  at  daylight ;  and  so  early  are  the 
hours  of  business  here  among  all  classes,  that  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  markets  are  almost  all  cleared. 

The  Navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  seated  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  city  by  Southwark  and  Greenwich, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  differs  in  nothing  from 
tiiose  of  New- York  and  Washington,  being  {»rovid^  with 
all  the  necessary  conveniences  and  materials  for  building 
and  equipping  ships  of  the  largest  size,  but  not  possessing, 
as  in  the  British  navy-yards,  dry  docks  for  repairs.  One  of 
the  largest  ships  in  the  world  has  recently  been  built  at  this 
navy-yard,  and  named  the  Pennsylvania,  She  is  pierced  for 
130  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  is  several  hundred  tons 
larger  than  the  largest  ship-of-war  in  any  European'  navy. 
She  had  sailed  for  Norfolk  before  my  arrival ;  but  I  have 
been  assured  by  competent  and  impartial  judges,  that  she 
ynuB  as  beautiful  in  form  and  model  as  she  was  stupendous 
in  size  and  strength,  which  I  can  readily  believe,  as  no  can- 
did seaman  would  deny  that,  in  their  ships  of  war  as  well 
as  in  their  merchant  vesseb,  the  Americans  have  evinced  a 
decided  superiority  in  taste  to  their  British  progenitors. 

The  appearance  of  the  navy-yard  on  the  approach  to  the 
city  by  the  Delaware  is  very  striking :  the  immense  covered 
shed  under  which  the  Pennsylvania  was  built  is  still  erect, 
looking  like  a  gigantic  magazine,  being  270  feet  l<mg,  84 
wide,  and  103  feet  high,  and  towering  above  all  the  other 
buildings,  except  the  steeples  of  the  city ;  while  a  sweep  of 
the  shore  beyond,  in  a  gracefril  concave  curve,  exhibits  the 
long  line  of  the  city-wharves,  with  innumerable  ships  and 
sm^er  craft,  as  far  as  Kensington,  the  suburb  which  termi* 
nates  the  northern  view  in  the  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PrlMitf  of  Refonnation  in  Philadelphia.— Visit  to  the  Priaon  of  MoTameDainr--Stato 
and  Condition  of  thia  Establiahinent-^Statistica  of  Crime  and  Diaqiae.--Penaiial 
ioapectioD  of  the  Convicta  at  their  Labour.— £flfocU  of  SAlitary  Confinement  without 
Labour.—Benefita  of  Sditary  Confinement  with  Labour.— Tm  Eastern  Penitentiary 
or  Stete  Priaon.— Sutistica  of  Crime  and  Diaeaae  there.— Proportiona  of  Nattvea  and 
Foreigners,  and  white  and  coloured  Racea.— Churchea  of  Philadelphia,  old  and  new. 
^Religioua  Sects,  and  their  comparative  Numbera.— Eatabliahmenta  for  fiducation, 
•  public  and  private.- Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Pennaylvania.— Philoeophi- 
cal  Society  and  Athenaum.— Historical  Relica  in  the  Athencum.— Character  or  ita 
SecreUry,  Mr.  John  Vau^han.- Characteristic  Letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.— Tomb 
of  Franklin  in  Philadelphia.— £pitaph.—Philadelphia  Library.— Franklin  Inatitute.— 
Academy  of  Sciencea.— New  uuaeum.— Musical-fund  Hall.— Public  Concerts.— 
Public  Squana  for  Promenadea.— Newapapeia.— PeriodicalB.— Bookatoraa. 

The  prisons  of  Philadelphia  are  remarkable  for  their  struc* 
ture  as  edifices,  and  still  more  so  for  their  excellence  in  ar- 
rangement, efficiency  in  discipline,  and,  above  all,  in  their 
conduciveness  to  the  reformation  of  the  unhappy  victims 
who  become  their  inmates.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  the  Americans 
manifest  a  greater  superiority  to  the  English  than  in  their 
treatment  of  prisoners.  It  is  matter  of  common  observation 
in  England  that,  owing  to  the  congregated  manner  in  which 
crimin&ls  live  in  the  prisons  at  home,  few  ever  come  out 
without  being  made  more  immoral  by  contamination  than 
when  they  went  in,  and  none  appear  to  come  out  less  so* 
In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  none  who  come 
out  worse,  but  .almost  all  are  made  better  by  their  confine* 
ment  in  solitary  ceUs,  substituting  habits  of  industry,  order, 
cleanliness,  and  reflection  for  those  of  idleness^  disordei^ 
filth,  and  recklessness,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  fair  way 
to  recommence  life  anew  in  an  honest  and  useful  career. 
In  a  national  point  of  view,  perhaps,  there  is  no  object  of 
greater  importance  than  this ;  and  I  was  therefore  anxious 
to  examine  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  and  investigate  their 
system  of  discipline  in  detail. 

The  first  that  we  visited  was  the  county  prison,  in  the 
suburb  or  quarter  of  Philadelphia  called  Moyamensing,  to 
the  south  of  the  city.  We  had  the  advantage  of  being  at- 
tended there  by  the  architect  who  built  it,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its  arrangements. 
This  building  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection,  and  is 
made  to  contain  the  prisoners  that  were  formerly  confined 
in  several  jails  within  the  city ;  it  being  the  wise  policy  of 
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the  present  race  to  remore  from  the  interior  of  the  cities  in 
America  two  descriptions  of  public  works  that  ought  ne^er 
to  have  been  placed  amid  congregated  dwellings,  namelj, 
prisons  for  the  confinement  and  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  cemeteries  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  both  of  which  are 
now  Cast  removing  to  the  suburbs  and  surrounding  country. 
The  building  is  constructed  in  what  is  called  the  castella- 
ted style,  and  is  extremely  massive,  with  large  gates,  battle- 
ments, turrets,  and  tower.     It  is  built  of  a  fine  bluish-gray 


granite,  admirably  worked,  with  deep-set,  pointed-arch  win- 
dows, in  oak  frames,  and  long  narrow  slits  in  the  turrets 
and  tower,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  baronial  castle  ci 
the  feudal  ages ;  and,  as  a  work  of  architecture,  it  is  highly 
imposing.  It  was  commenced  in  pursuance'of  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1831,  and  was  comple- 
ted in  1836,  at  a  cost  of  300,000  dollars,  or  about  60,0002. 
The  sale,  however,  of  the  land  on  which  the  other  prisons 
stood  in  the  city,  at  the  enhanced  vahie  of  such  property, 
with  the  disposal  of  their  materials,  and  the  saving  in  the 
co-operative  management  of  three  prisons  combined  in  one, 
more  than  reimburses  the  whole  outlay,  and  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  actual  profit,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to  the  funds  of  the 
state. 

The  interior  is  so  constructed  as  that  each  prisoner,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  his  offence  or  the  term  of  his  confine- 
ment, has  a  separate  cell  or  room  to  himself.  Long  ave- 
nues or  corridors,  leading  from  a  common  centre,  extending 
nearly  400  feet  in  a  straight  line,  and  being  about  20  feet  in 
breadth,  have  on  each  side  three  rows  of  these  separate 
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rooms,  in  three  separate  stories,  all  marked  and  mmibered 
for  registry  and  inspection,  to  the  extent  of  204  cells  in 
each  corridor ;  each  of  the  stories  is  approached  by  a  long 
iron  balcony,  and  iron  bridges  cross  the  corridor  at  inter- 
vals. We  entered  several  of  these  apartments,  and  found 
each  to  be  a  vaulted  room  about  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  large  grated  window  for  light 
and  air,  and  apertures  in  the  waUs  for  draught  ventilation. 
The  rooms  were  all  remarkable  for  their  extreme  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  total  absence  of  any  disagreeable  smell,  though 
there  is  a  well-concealed  closet  in  each  room,  but  so  con- 
structed as  to  ensure  its  own  purification ;  while  water  from 
the  Fair  Mount  Waterworks,  some  miles  off,  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  and  a  brass  cock  into  each  room.  In  each  was  a 
neat  clean  bedstead,  with  excellent  bedding,  a  chair,  table, 
with  clean  linen,  a  box  for  clothes,  and  a  Bible. 

Except  the  solitude,  there  was  nothing  that  had  the  air  of 
a  prison  about  it ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry 
and  artisans  of  Britain  live  in  far  inferior  apartments.  The 
entrance  into  each  cell  is  by  a  double  door,  the  outer  one 
being  a  solid  mass  of  iron,  with  bolts  and  bars,  and  the  in- 
ner one,  separated  from  it  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall« 
about  two  feet,  is  an  open  grating- work  of  iron,  through 
which  the  prisoner  can  at  any  time  be  seen  by  the  inspect- 
or, and  a  small  hatch,  through  which  his  food  and  other  ne- 
cessaries are  conveyed  to  him.  The  temperature  of  the 
whole  establishment  is  regulated  by  flues,  so  that  no  fires 
are  necessary  in  any  of  the  cells  or  corridors,  while  the 
whole  is  kept  at  a  heat  adapted  to  the  health  and  labour  of 
the  individuals. 

During  the  present  year,  1838,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Moyamensing  Prison,  and  report  their  opin- 
ion to  the  state.  The  investigation  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  great  impartiality  and  fairness,  and  the  sta- 
tistical information  obtained  by  these  inquiries  was  eminent- 
ly useful  and  instructive.  The  substance  of  their  report,  in 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  greatest  confidence  is  placed, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated : 

**  The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  inspectors,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  citizens,  who  are  required  to  serve  without  any  pecu- 
niary compensation. '  They  are  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  city  and 
county,  and  are  so  arranged  into  classes  as  that  one  fourth  of  the  num* 
ber  go  out  of  office  yearly.  Three  of  their  number,  who  are  delegated 
monthly,  act  as  visiting  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  to  the  prison 
at  leasi  once  a  week,  iMid  oltener  if  needful,  and  examine  into  its  state 
and  condition. 
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'•titution,  and  are  prohibited  from  absenting  themaelvea  for  a  sin^ 
night,  tinleaa  with  the  consent  of  two  inspectors,  in  writing;  and  the 
matron  must  also  have  the  consent  of  the  superintendent.  'Die  apaii- 
■Mit  Docupied  hf  the  females  is  under  the  special  cfaaiige  of  the  m^ 
tron.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  keepers  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  committed  to  their  care  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  oftener  if 
practicable.  The  physician  is  required  to  visit  the  prison  once  a  day, 
and  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  once  a  month  to  see  every  convict,  and 
rqioit  nKmthly  in  writing  to  the  inspectors. 

**  Agreeably  to  the  act  of  April,  1835,  persons  convicted  of  aay  crime, 
the  punishment  of  which  would  be  imprisonment  in  the  jail  and  peni- 
tentiary-house of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  time  under  two  yean, 
are  required  to  be  sent  into  this  prison,  to  be  kept  in  separate  and  aoh- 
lary  confinement  at  labour. 

*"  The  number  of  persons  committed  from  June  1st,  1836,  till  Decem- 
ber 3Ut  of  the  same  year,  was  2576,  exclusive  of  those  received  from 
die  Arch-street  prison.  The  whole  number  of  commitments  during  the 
Tear  1837  was  4979.  The  total  number  of  convictions,  366;  the  nnm- 
ber  dischai;ged  by  the  magistrates  who  issued  the  commitments,  1798 
and  the  total  number  enlarged  by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  attorney-gen- 
eial,  inspectors,  and  other  persons,  and  in  due  course  of  law,  is  9048 
d^ths,  4. 

^  Different  kinds  of  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  on  in  the  uisob 
•nch  as  cordwaining  in  all  its  branches,  manufacture  of  checas  and 
plaids,  the  cabinet  business,  blacksmithing,  ^.  The  manufactures  sre 
sold  by  an  agent  or  commission  merchant,  who  is  directed  to  obtain  the 
highest  price.  The  proceeds  of  the  articles  sold  are  vested  in  the  gen- 
eral lina,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  raw  material  and  tools  used 
in  manuCacturing ;  and  in  case  there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  applied  towards 
defraying  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  prison.  In  order  to  encourage 
habits  of  industry,  an  account  is  kept  with  each  prisoner  at  wori^,  and 
when  discharged,  if  he  has  accomphshed  more  than  waa  assigned  him 
10  do,  the  inspectors  pay  the  prisoner  one  half  of  the  value  of  th«  over- 
work. This  practice,  while  it  tends  to  stimulate  the  unfortunate  con- 
vict to  greater  industry,  at  the  same  time  furnishes  him  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  a  short  period  after,  by  pardon  or  expiration  of  the  sen- 
tence, he  obuins  his  liberty.  It  is  certainly  best  that  prisonen  ahoald 
not  be  set  at  large  perfectly  destitute,  and  thereby  exposed  to  indoee- 
ments  to  the  commission  of  crime,  which  hunger  and  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary comforts  may  occason. 

**  It  IS  found  that,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  the  prisfmers  prefer  em- 
ployment, as  a  means  of  rendering  the  si^tary  conS&n^ment  more  toler- 
able ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  entire  establishment,  under  the  skillul 
management  of  its  officers,  exhibits  an  interesting  scene  of  almost  con- 
stant and  systematic  industry. 

^  It  is  tree  that  prisoners,  being  received  under  the  law  into  this  prison 
for  crimes  of  the  mferior  ciadea,  are  usually  sentenced  by  the  court  lor 
periods  too  short  to  enable  those  who  have  no  trade  to  become  very 
proficient;  yet  still  it  is  found  they  can  soon  be  taught  so  as  to  be  use- 
ful. The  statistics  of  the  institution  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  annually  committed  are  either  wiUiout  any  trades,  or  poeseasing 
ft  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  they  profess,  and  many  eaonot 
read  or  write. 

'*  The  object  of  the  separate  confinement  being  the  reformation  and 
instruction  of  the  prisoners,  the  efforts  of  the  officera  of  the  institntiaa 
are  greatly  aided  by  the  humane  exertions  of  some  benevolent  aaooda* 
tions  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.    Among  these  is  the  *  Philadelphia 
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aoeiety  for  alfovistiDg  tke  nisericv  of  pvUie  ptisoas.'  This 
lion,  under  the  nune  of  Uhe  Philadelphia  Society  for  aaBiating  distieaa* 
ed  prisonerB,'  was  originally  formed  in  1776,  and,  after  a  short  but  use- 
tol  existence,  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1777.  In  the  year  1787,  soaw 
of  the  surviving  members  of  the  society  just  mentioned,  and  some  otht^ 
individuals,  reorganized  the  association  under  the  style  and  title  it  now 
bears.  It  has  the  enviable  fame  of  being  the  first  to  reduce  the  humane 
and  philosophic  theory  of  preventive  and  reformiog  punishments,  by 
the  separate  confinement  and  instruction  of  prisoners,  to  the  unerring 
test  of  successful  experiment.  The  acting  eonunitiee  of  this  socie^ 
are,  under  the  law,  official  visiters. 

"  In  the  management  of  the  establishment,  the  injunctions  of  the  law 
are  observed  with  fidelity,  and  every  visiter  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  prison,  and  also  to  the  cleanliness  and 
healthful  appearance  of  the  eonvicts  genenlly.  The  {Hnaonersy  both 
those  tried  and  sentenced  as  well  as  those  untried,  express  themselves 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  treatment.  They  speak  kindly  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  admit  that  they  were  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  as  comfortable 
as  they  could  be  in  a  life  of  solitude. 

**  They  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  passing  events  without,  and»  owittf 
to  the  admirable  plan  of  the  cells,  can  have  no  communic^ttion  with 
each  other.  The  cells  being  sufficiently  roomy,  are  lighted,  ventilatecL 
and  heated  in  such  manner  as  to  contribute  largely  to  the  health  ana 
personal  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  superior  excdIeDce  of  this  mode 
of  punishment  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  is  greatly 
less  than  it  was  in  the  Arch-street  jail.  The  inspectors,  in  a  report 
made  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  hold  the  following  language,  viz. :  'There  is 
no  less  than  twenty-five  deaths  in  five  months  in  the  Arcb^strset  pns* 
OB,  sad  only  eight  in  seven  months  in  the  untried  apartment  in  tht 
Philadelphia  county  prison,  or  35  deaths  out  of  1443  committed  to  the 
Arch-street,  and  only  8  deaths  out  of  3676  committed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia county  prison.'  The  principle  of  separate  eonfinement  is  carried 
out*  without  any  exception,  m  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  trisi 
and  sentenced;  but  the  number  of  vagrants  and  others  who  are  com- 
mitted  upon  complaints,  of  which  many  are  frivolous,  and  some  turn  out 
to  bo  groundless,  so  fills  the  prison  as  occasionally  to  create  a  necessi- 
ty  for  phicing  two  m  the  same  cell  in  the  untried  apartment.  In  no  ia> 
stance,  however,  are  the  different  sexes  permitted  to  see  or  conveiat 
with  each  other. 

"  This  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  June,  1836, 
and  at  first  laboured  under  the  oisadvantage  of  having  cells  at  once 
aearir  flDed  with  prisoners  from  the  Arch-street  and  Wahrat-stiBet  jaito, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  comparatively  loose  diaeipliBe,  and  to  be 
indulged  in  mingling  in  each  other's  society ;  yet,  whatever  difficulties 
had  in  the  outset  to  be  encountered  in  the  benevolent  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  penitentiary  system  of  punishment,  there  now  prevails  a  dis- 
cipline and  economy  in  the  management  of  the  afiUtfs  of  the  rTtuMith- 
ment  admiraUy  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  law. 
'  **^  The  expenses  of  such  an  estabUshment,  destined  for  the  reception 
of  all  persons  charged  with  crime,  among  so  vast  a  population  as  tlmt 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  must  necessarily  be  great:  H 
averages  per  anaom  about  33,389  doUara.  This,  however,  ments  bm 
little  consideration,  when  contrasted  with  the  great  benefits,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  fiow  from  such  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  The 
introduction  of  solitary  confinement,  accompanied  with  labour,  and  in* 
atmelioa  in  the  fmnciples  of  moralky  and  m  scnas  of  the  — ^ -'— « 
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alls,  it  is  eonfideotly  believed^  has  had  an  effeett  to  a  oeitaia  exteifc  at 
least,  of  not  only  working  reformation,  but  of  deterring  others  from  the 
perpetration  of  crime,  and  of  breaking  up  companies  of  dissolute  men 
who  were  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiDg  livelihoods  by  stealmg 
and  other  unlawAil  means." 

From  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  report  the 
followidg  facts  are  selected.  Of  the  numbers  committed  to 
this  prison  in  one  year,  1837,  the  total  was  4279.  The  lar- 
gest numbers  were:  for  drunkenness,  156;  stealing,  762; 
aasault  and  battery,  962.  The  smallest  numbers  were: 
sending  a  challenge,  1 ;  robbery,  1 ;  manslaughter,  1.  Of 
218  convicts,  that  were  taken  as  an  average  from  the  whole 
number  for  examination  into  their  condition  and  habits,  it 
was  found  that  69  could  neither  read  nor  write,  58  could 
read  only,  and  91  could  read  and  write.  Of  the  same  num- 
ber, 134  were  of  intemperate  habits,  35  moderate  in  their 
use  of  drink,  and  49  were  abstemious  or  mwe  moderate : 
but  there  were  none  who  abstained  altogether  from  strong 
drink :  187  were  convicted  for  the  first  time,  29  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  two  for  the  third  time.  Of  205  untried  pris- 
oners in  the  institution,  128  were  intemperate,  48  moderate, 
and  29  abstemious  in  their  use  of  strong  drinks ;  110  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  41  could  read,  and  54  could  read 
and  write.  The  cases  of  disease  that  occurred  in  the  prison 
in  1837  were  113,  of  which  91  were  cured,  nine  relieved, 
and  13  died.  The  cases  of  syphilis  were  31 ;  of  delirium 
tiemens,  30; -of  fever,  12;  of  consumption,  eight.  In  all 
these  cases  the  coloured  persons  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two,  which  is 
the  usual  prc^rtion  of  their  numbers  in  the  institution  gen- 
erally. 

We  saw  many  of  the  convicts  at  their  labour ;  some  weav- 
ing at  a  small  loom  in  their  own  cell,  others  making  shoes, 
and  some  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The  prisoners,  as 
they  came  in  for  different  offences  and  for  different  periods, 
and  as  they  are  also  of  very  different  dispositions,  are  not 
all  treated  alike.  The  severest  punishment  is  confinement 
without  labour,  in  a  dark  cell,  on  half  a  pound  of  bread  p& 
day.  A  step  less  severe  is  to  admit  light,  and  the  usual 
supply  of  food,  but  to  deny  the  prisoner  the  pleasure  of  la- 
bouring, by  taking  away  his  work  and  all  the  materials  of  it. 
This  is  in  general  found  to  be  severe  enough  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  make  them  entreat  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  labour  on  almost  any  terms. 
It  haa  been  found,  indeed,  that  solitary  confiofimejit  with* 
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kibonr  it  allows  the  fullest  Booipe  for  Tcfleotion^  and  tfaos  pro* 
duces  the  best  kind  of  moral  relbrmatioa ;  good  rHsohirioasi 
founded  on  a  con^<^ion  of  their  utility  to  the  mtetesti  of  tks 
person  making  them ;  besides  which,  it  gives  habils  of  in^ 
dustry  to  the  indolent,  pieserves  sndi  habits  to  thutoe  in  whom 
4ltey  were  only  broken  or  suspended,  and  lays  op  for  tin 
labourer,  as  the  produce  of  his  own  eficnrts,  after  his  task  for 
•elf-maintenance  has  been  peribrmed,  a  sum  that  enables 
him  to  remove  himself  horn  the  place  of  his  disgrace  to  one 
"where  he  is  unknown,  and  to  begin  the  wmrld  anew  with  a 
amaU  capital  in  money  and  an  unsuspected  reputation.  An 
instance  recently  occurred  in  which  a  ^iseharged  individual| 
who  had  been  confined  for  the  toil  term  of  two  years,  ha4 
120  dealers  paid  to  him  as  the  produce  of  Ins  extra  labour, 
or  about  26L  sterling. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  prison  for  criminals,  a  snnlkt 
eonnty-prison  for  debUnrs  has  been  erected  near  to  it,  aci^oin- 
ing  die  general  pile.  This  is  buUt  of  a  red  freestone,  not 
unlike  the  Syenite  granite  of  Egypt  in  colour ;  and  the  fa^ 
^ade  is  that  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  details  being  i^ 
copied  from  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt ;  their  opm^ 
bination  being  the  architect's  own.  As  an  object  for  the 
eye,  it  is  interesting ;  but  it  affects  the  heart  and  under^i 
standing  fiaor  from  agreeably  to  see  that,  amid  so  much  in* 
telligence  and  benevolenee  as  characterize  the  institutions 
of  this  country  generally,  the  people  should  not  yet  have 
arrived  at  the  discovery  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  as 
injurious  to  the  creditor  as  it  is  to  the  debtor,  and  even  in 
Bngland  is  all  but  abolished  by  the  6im  determination  ct 
the  public  mind. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary;  which  is  situated  in  the  opponte 
q[uarter  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  northwest  suburbs,  is  the 
State-prison ;  that  is?  ^'  the  whole  State  of  Pennflylvania, 
while  Moyamedsing  is  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel* 
phia  only.  It  is  consequently  on  a  much  larger  scale,  being 
indeed  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  the  United  States,  and 
covers  about  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  was  opened  in 
1829,  since  which,  however,  several  additions  have  been 
made  to  it.  The  outer  wall  of  enclosure  rises  up  like  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  town ;  and  the  gates,  towets,  and  batde* 
meats  give  it  the  air  of  a  military  fortress  rather  than  (rf  a 
prison.  In  the  interior  are  eight  long  avenues  or  corridors, 
all  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  called  the  Observatory, 
in  the  courtyard,  from  whence  the  superintendent  ewask  look 
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down  eaeh  and  tee  lAateyer  is  peeBing  in  front  of  all  d» 
cells,  which  are  couBtrocted  generally  in  the  same  manncf 
as  those  of  Moyameiising ;  the  jNrinciple  of  solitary  confine- 
ttent,  with  labour,  being  the  same  in  each. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  confined  here  since  it% 
first  opening  in  1829  has  been  868,  of  whom,  during  the 
nine  years  that  have  eliqpsed,  381  were  discharged  by  th^ 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  39  by  pardon,  and  50  died : 
of  these,  719  were  native-born  Americans,  and  139  were 
foreigners ;  422  could  read  ai\d  write,  232  could  read  only, 
and  204  could  neither  read  nor  write:  532  were  white 
males,  12  only  white  females ;  290  were  coloured  males, 
and  24  only  coloured  females.  The  mortality  during  this 
period  averaged  only  3  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  con- 
fined.  At  the  present  time,  the  total  number  of  the  inmates 
is  387,  of  whom  224  are  white  males,  5  white  femsles,  144 
coloured  males,  and  14  coloured  females. 

The  state  and  condition  of  this  establishment,  in  clean- 
liness, health,  order,  and  good  discipline,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  county  prison  already  described ;  and  both  might 
serve  as  admirable  models  for  any  country  in  Europe,  ss 
they  effect,  what  few  other  prisons  ever  do,  the  reformatioo, 
as  well  as  the  punishment,  of  the  criminal,  instead  of  ma- 
king this  last,  as  the  older  establishments  of  Europe  have 
mostly  hitherto  done,  the  only  end  and  aim  of  imjNrisonmenL 

The  churches  of  Philadelphia  are  as  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  city  as  in  New- York,  and  more 
numerous  than  in  any  city  or  town  in  England ;  they  are, 
moreover,  all  remarkable  for  the  great  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  their  interiors,  the  admirable  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  worshippers,  and  the  happy  union  of  the  solemn, 
the  chaste,  and  the  beautifuL  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  perhaps  in  the  florid  interior  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
8t.  John's,  though  even  this  harmonizes  well  with  the  gor- 
geous dresses  and  pompous  ceremonies  that  characterize  the 
worship  of  this  body  qf  Christians.    . 

The  oldest  of  the  religious  edifices  in  Philadelphia  is 
Christ  Church,  which  was  first  erected  in  1695.  It  wss 
then  only  one  story  high,  and  so  low  that  a  tall  person  could 
touch  the  ceiling  with  his  hand.  Its  belfry  was  the  fork  of 
an  old  tree  near  it,  on  which  was  hung  the  bell  that  sum- 
moned the  worshippers  to  service ;  this  was  truly  a  primi- 
tive church.  In  1708  a  service  of  sacramental  vessels,  in 
silver,  was  presented  to  it  by  Queen  Anne ;  in  1710  it  wss 
enlarged ;  in  1727  a  new  western  end  was  built ;  in  1731 
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tiie  eastern  one  was  completed;  and  in  1984  tlie  steeple, 
which  is  still  the  loftiest  in  the  oitj,  being  196  feel  high, 
was  completed.  It  is  curious  that  the  sum  raised  for  the 
erection  of  this  was  by  means  of  a  lottery,  after  which  there 
was  another  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  vestry !  This  was 
in  the  "good  old  times*'  of  colonial  manners:  the  sum  of 
36^000  dollars  was  thus  obtained.  A  peal  'of  eight  bells 
were  soon  after  imported  from  England,  at  a  cost  of  £900 
sterling ;  and  when  they  were  put  up  and  rung,  they  were 
regarded  as  so  great  a  noyelty,  that  people  came  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  great  numbers  to  listen  to  their 
sounds.  During  the  contests  of  the  Revolutionary  War  they 
were  taken  down  and  buried  in  the  River  Delaware,  to  pre« 
serve  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but 
were  restored  to  their  original  place  after  the  cessation  oi 
the  struggle. 

The  more  modern  churches  are  among  the  most  beantiful 
places  of  worship  that  can  be  seen,  c<Hnbinittg  ample  ac« 
commodation,  great  comfort,  simplicity,  chaste  ornament, 
and  beautiful  proportions  in  a  very  high  degree ;  their  whole 
number  exceeds  a  hundred;  the  services  in  all,  whether 
Episcopalian  or  others,  is  characterised  by  more  solenmity 
and  earnestness  of  devotion  than  in  England.  The  organs 
apd  choirs  are  uniformly  excellent,  and  the  music  far  above 
the  general  standard  of  church  music  in  England.  The 
clergy  of  each  denomination — ^for  here  all  ministers  of  reli- 
gion are  called  clergy,  and  all  places  of  worship  churches, 
the  terms  *'  dissenting  ministers"  and  ^^  dissenters'  chapels" 
being  unknown — are  almost  uniformly  well-educated  and 
gentlemanly  men,  and,  above  all,  persons  of  pure  morals 
and  unquestionable  integrity,  ibr  without  these  qualifici^ 
tions  no  amount  of  attainments  or  extent  of  patronage  would 
avail  them. 

Of  the  religious  sects,  the  Presbyterians  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, having  in  this  state  450  churches,  250  clergymen, 
and  about  50,000  communicants.  These  are  about  to  sep* 
arate,  however,  into  two  bodies,  ibe  old  and  the  new  school, 
on  some  points  of  difference  as  to  church  government  as 
well  as  of  doctrine.  The  Methodists  have  more  than  50,000 
members ;  the  Baptists  come  next ;  then  the  Episcopalians ; 
and  lastly  the  Quakers,  now  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
Orthodox,  or  old  Quakers  of  Penn's  school,  and  the  Unita- 
rian, or  new  body  of  Hicksites.  The  Unitarians  have  only 
five  congregations  in  the  state ;  but  the  German  Reformed 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  numerous,  and  both, 
it  is  alleged,  are  upon  the  increase. 
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Bi<iiiTiiaimintii  lar  edhcstiMi  vre  MffieiaiAy  ptttroused 
and  Biipportied  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  itaelf,  both  in  pvb- 
Uo  or  common  sdiodb,  SundayHM^hools,  and  ffnwmte  oesd- 
aaviesy  of  which  the  number  ia  conakterable.    Bot  io  tlie  la- 
letior  of  the  atate,  wheie  the  deecendants  of  the  Dnteh  and 
Oeraaan  aettlen  are  not  ao  much  alive  to  the  impoitaiiee  of 
ediieation^  the  achocds  axe  few  and  slightly  attended.     Oa 
thia  anbject  the  following  is  the  language  of  the  last  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public 
Schools :  ^^  There  are  at  least  400,000  chfldren  in  Pomsjl- 
vama  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.    Of  these,  da- 
ring the  past  3^ar,  there  were  not  150,000  in  all  the  acboofa 
of  the  state.     Many  counties,  townships,  and  villages  have 
been  taken  indiscrlhiinately  from  all  parts  of  the  state ;  and, 
on  examination,  the  average  proporticm  of  children  edoca- 
ted  in  any  one  year,  compared  with  the  entire  number  of 
ehildr^ai  between  the  specified  ages,  appears  to  be  only  iHie 
out  of  three.     It  is  probable  that  this  proportion  prevaib 
geaesally  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  justifies  the  aaser- 
lion  that  more  than  260,000  children  capable  of  instraction 
were  not  within  a  school  during  the  past  year.     Many  of 
tiieae  diildren  never  go  to  school  at  all." 
-    Among  the  faig^r  establishments  connected  with  Irtera- 
tare  and  the  promotion  of  general  knowledge,  the  Piulo- 
aophical  Society,  whose  rooms  are  now  the  Athenaeum  of 
Philadelphia,  takes  a  very  high  rank ;  it  grew  out  of  two 
aooieties  originally  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin :  the  one 
in  1728,  under  the  title  of  ^<  The  Junto,"  and  the  other  in 
1744>  under  the  name  of  *'  The  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety."    These  were  united  in  1769  under  the  present  name. 
Its  objeets  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  aInH»t 
everything  calculated  to  advance  the  taste  for  literature, 
natural  philosc^hy,  science,  antiquities,  and  the  arts ;  and  it 
has  aeoordin^y  periodical  meetings  of  its  members,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  and  the  discuarion  of  litoary  or 
acientific  subjects,  which  are  well  attended.    It  publishes  a 
regular  series  of  Transactions,  like  the  learned  societies  of 
Burope,  of  which  it  has  fifteen  volumes  completed.     It  bat 
a  library  of  11,000  volumes,  mostly  works  of  great  vahe, 
and  such  as  are  difficult  to  be  found  elsewhere.     It  is  par- 
tieularly  rich  in  paipj^lets  and  public  documents,  mana* 
aeript  and  printed,  illustrative  of  American  history.     It  cor* 
responds  with  upward  of  fifty  of  the  learned  and  scientifie 
aocietiea  of  Europe,  and  receives  their  Transactions  regu- 
larly  in  exchange ;  and  it  has  the  best  museum  of  Mexion 
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and  Peruvm  antiquities  existing  anywhere  on  tlie  Oontiaent 
of  America* 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  institution  in  compa- 
ny with  its  venerable  and  estimable  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Yaughani  and  to  meet  there  the  equally  venerable  and  esti- 
mable Dr.  Dupon<;eau,  the  president,  one  of  the  greatest  phi* 
lologists  and  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  each  above  eighty  years  of  age,  and  yet  both 
were  strong  in  body  and  vigorous  in  mind.  They  each  pre* 
served  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  all  their  original 
freshness,  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  nations,  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  iriendly  of 
affectionate  than  their  intercourse. 

It  was  in  the  society  of  these  venerable  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  who  were  each  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
great  characters  of  the  American  Revolution,  'Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  others,  that  we  sat  in  the 
chair  of  Columbus,  an  antique,  upright,  black  polished 
wooden  chair,  covered  all  over  with  various  devices,  and 
like  some  of  the  old  chairs  of  Henrv  the  Seventh's  time 
seen  in  England ;  in  the  chair  of  Jefferson,  with  its  mova^ 
ble  writing-desk  affixed,  on  which  the  original  draught  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  penned ;  in  the  chair 
occupied  by  Franklin  in  the  assembly  which  adopted  that 
Declaration,  and  in  which  he  affixed  his  signature  to  thai 
magna  charta  of  American  liberty.  Here  cJso  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  the  original  draught  and  amended  copy, 
such  as  it  was  made  after  the  revision  of  a  select  committee, 
to  whom  this  duty  was  intrusted,  and  to  compare  both  with 
the  printed  copy  first  issued  from  the  American  press ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  looking  upon  an  original  portrait  of 
William  Penn,  taken  from  the  life  while  a  young  man,  before 
he  became  a  Quaker,  and  habited  in  the  half-court  and  half- 
military  dress  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  All  these 
were  combinations  and  associations  so  new  and  interesting, 
that  we  prolonged  our  visit  for  several  hours,  and  were  de« 
lighted  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Vaughan  is  public  property,  at  least 
it  has  been  so  made  by  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  philan^ 
thropic  Matthew  Carey,  who,  in  an  interesting  litde  work 
called  the  ^^  Annals  of  Benevolence,"  has  written  -  Mr. 
Vaughan's  eulogy  with  the  pen  of  truth,  though  guided  by  > 
a  friendly  hand ;  and  as  it  is  alike  honourable  to  the  writer 
and  to  the  subject  of  his  commendation,  the  former  an 

Vol.  I.— Y  y 
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iMhrnan  and  tin  kttev  aa  Bngliihmiiii  and  both 
liaDB,  I  inflert  it  here. 

"  The  possession  of  great  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  entitle  annft- 
tidnal  to  be  enrolled  among  the  honourable  class  of  benefactors  of  their 
lallewHMn.  Mmrf  a  person,  who  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  Iks  noi 
0iven  fiTe  hundred  doUaiB,  or  even  one  hundred,  for  benevoleBt  M-ehaii. 
table  purposes— simply  from  slendemess  of  means,  not  firom  mnowncss 
of  beartr— has  higher  claims  to  the  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude  of  his 
fellows  than  some  who  hare  bequeathed  to  such  objects  hundreds  of 
tbousMids,  which  they  clutched  during  life  with  an  hron  gnsp,  sad 
leluctantly parted  with  when  they  could  clutch  them  no  longer;  ib- 
moved  by  the  noble  ambition  of  being  their  own  executors  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  wealth,  and  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  is  to  be  ultimately  bequeathed  rising  and  prospering  un- 
der their  eyes,  and  shedding  their  benign  influence  around.  To  a  man 
possessing  the  inestimable  blessing  oi  mens  wna  tn  carport  jmm,  tins 
would  be  the  most  exquisite  delight  this  world  affords.  For  such  ex« 
alted  purposes  alone  would  a  truly  wise  man  desire  the  accomnlalioQ 
of  wealth  beyond  what  is  requisite  to  procure  the  comforts  of  life. 

*^  Among  those  whose  means  are  incommensurate  with  their  expan- 
sive benevolence,  there  are  few  more  worthy  of  honourable  motion 
than  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  one  of  our  citizens,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
resided  among  us  for  flfty-five  years.  Throughout  his  whole  fife  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  has  been  employed  in  active  beneficence;  and 
he  has  probably  done  as  much  good  with  slender  means  as  any  man 
living,  and  more,  far  more,  than  some  possessed  of  countless  treasures. 
To  needy  strangers,  particularly  his  countrymen,  destitute  of  money  and 
ftiends,  and,  though  industrious  and  desirous  to  work,  destitute  of  em- 
ployment, his  services  have  been  invaluable.  For  hundreds  of  penons 
thus  circumstanced  he  has  found  advantageous  situations,  many  of 
whom  are  now  in  independent  circumstances,  the  foundation  of  which 
Iras  laid  by  his  interference. 

^Te  respectable  foreigners  he  is  well  known,  as,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  accredited  cicerone  of  Philadelphia.  He  either  acoompanies  then, 
or  procures  them  access  to  whatever  our  city  possesses  worthy  of  at- 
tention. During  the  six  months  in  which  the  social  circle  of  the  Wistar 
Otab  holds  its  weekly  sessions,  he  is  relied  on  for  introducing  rach 
atnuigen  of  the  above  description  as  have  no  acquaintances  amoogthe 
members,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  in  this  capacity,  he  holds  caite 
blanche. 

^  Althou^his  means  are  far  fiom  affluent,  his  contributions  to  poUic 
objects  are  m  aa  full  proportion  to  his  income  as  those  of  any  oth«-  cit- 
isen  whatever,  and  far  more  than  those  of  many  who  possess  twenty 
dollars  to  his  one. 

*^  He  is  now  about  eighty-two  years  old,  and,  ovring  to  a  good  consti* 
tution,  and  steady  habits  of  uniform  temperance  in  regard  to  food  anl 
drink,  he  is  nearly  as  active  in  his  beneficent  routine  of  duty  as  he  has 
been  at  any  time  for  forty  years.  He  rises  eariy ;  and  few  moniDgs 
pass  over  tnat  he  is  not  seen  escorting  some  stranger,  lady  or  gentle* 
'  man,  to  the  steamboat  for  Baltimore  or  New-York. 

''  When  his  last  sand  is  run,  his  mortal  remains  deposited  in  the  si* 
lent  grave,  and  his  spirit  shall  have  ascended  to  the  dread  tribunal  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Uving  and  the  dead,  his  demise  will  be  lamented  as  a  ae- 
nous  public  loss  by  the  great  body  of  his  fellow*citizens,  by  whom  he 
is  hela  in  universal  veneration. 
''His  death  vrill  create  a  chasm  m  our  city,  which,  it  is  to  be  feaied. 
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will  not  be  toon  or  eadlr  filled  op.  But  let  m  hope  that  his  mantle, 
like  that  of  Elias,  will  faU  on  some  Elisha,  who  will  emulate  his  Yirtues^ 
his  activity,  and  his  benevolence,  and  thus  earn  that  meed  of  praise  and 
gratitude  which  the  public  awards  to  John  Yaughan."* 

Among  the  memorials  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  which  the  AthemBom  and 
Mr.  Vanghan  are  full,  I  met  with  one  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  benevolence,  humour,  generosity,  and  delicacy  combined, 
deserves  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible,  and  with  this 
view  I  give  it  here.  It  is  a  letter  from  Franklin,  addressed 
to  a  poor  Irish  clergyman  named  Nixon,  who  was  in  great 
distress  at  Paris,  and  applied  to  him  for  relief,  in  reply  to 
which  Franklin  wrote  him  the  following  letter  : 

•<  Pari*,  April  22, 1784. 
**  I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis  d'or.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  you  such  a  sum,  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you  shall  return  to 
your  countiy  you  cannot  fail  getting  mto  some  business  that  will  in 
thne  enable  you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  In  that  case,  wlien  you  meet 
with  another  honest  man  in  similar  distress,  you  must  ^  m^  by  lending 
this  sum  to  Aim,  enjoining  him  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a  like'  operation^ 
when  he  shall  be  able  and  shall  meet  with  such  an  opportunity.  I  hope 
it  may  thus  go  through  many  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave  to  stop 
its  progress.  This  is  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  good  deal  with  a  Uttle 
money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  much  in  good  works,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  be  cunning,  and  make  the  most  out  of  a  UtUe, 

''  BlNJAHIir  FRAinOJN." 

Notwithstanding  the  imiversal  veneration  expressed,  and 
apparently  felt,  towards  this  patriot  and  philosopher  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  same  neglect  of  his  tomb 
has  been  made  matter  of  just  complaint  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  as  has  been  that  of  the  sepulchres  of  General 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  of  De  Witt  Clinton  at 
Albany ;  and,  to  show  that  this  is  well  grounded,  I  tran»* 
cribe  the  following  from  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia, 
a  paper  remarkable  for  its  exemption  from  party  trammels 
and  perfect  independence  of  character.    It  is  this : 

^  FBAincLiM*8  EprrAPB.— In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin  we  find  the  folk>w« 
ing  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  and  intended  by  him  to  be  inseribed  upon 
his  tombstone : 

•  The  body  of 

BENJAMIN  FRANICLIN,  Printer 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn  out, 

and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding), 

lies  here,  food  for  worms ; 

yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

but  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

^Thevenenblawrkor  of  tiiit  eolMyhwtiDee  dewended  to  UMgiiTe;  bat  Ifr. 
TmiiiaiH  muck  hit  mtaof  in  jmis,  •liu  Mrvivas,  being  now  S7. 
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in  a  Dew 

and  more  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  and  amended 

by 

TmB  AVTHOE.* 

«*  Has  this  been  donel  No!  In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  b» 
copal  burying-^round  on  Mulberry-street,  between  Fourth  and  Fitt 
streeu,  is  a  piam  slab  of  gray  marble,  laid  upon  the  ground,  on  which  ■ 
the  following  inscription : 

»^»Jffi»)  Franklin, 

"  We  would  suggest  that  the  reraams  of  Benjamin  and  Deborafa  Piaak- 
lin  be  removed  to  Independence  S<]uare,  and  that  this  slab  be  placed 
over  them,  as  at  present ;  that  a  suitable  monument  of  white  Pennsyl- 
vania marble  be  placed  close  to  it,  on  one  side  of  which  shall  be  inscri- 
bed the  foregoing  epitaph  written  by  himself,  and  on  the  other  sides  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  presenting  the  most  important  political  events 
with  wliich  he  was  connected.  If  the  middle  walk  of  the  square  be  not 
a  suitable  place  for  this  monument,  let  it  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  sections ;  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  well  aa  for  more  iia- 
|>ortant  considerations,  let  a  monument  to  Washington  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  opposite  section.'* 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  which  was  founded  by  Frank- 
lin  previously  to  the  Athenceum,  contains  at  present  up- 
VTBid  of  40,000  volumes,  well  selected  and  ^^ell  ananged. 
It  is  sustained  by  shareholders  in  its  stock,  and  by  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  more  than  2000  subscribers,  at  four 
dollars  a  year  each ;  and  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  laid  oat 
annually  by  the  committee  in  the  purchase  of  additional 
books.  It  has  a  large  and  commodious  building  near  the 
State  House,  and  promises  to  become  in  time  one  of  the 
best  libraries  in  the  county. 

The  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Academy  of  Nationai 
Sciences  are  two  excellent  institutions  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  useful  knowledge  :  and  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, which  contains  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  variocs 
parts  of  the  mammoth  that  have  been  yet  discovered  in 
America,  is  rich  in  collections  of  various  kinds.  For  its 
more  perfect  arrangement  and  display,  a  large  building  is 
now  erecting  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  principal  room  of 
which  is  said  to  be  only  six  feet  less  in  length  than  West- 
minster Hall,  thQugh  it  is  much  narrower ;  but  it  is  fitted 
with  galleries  and  recesses,  and  well  lighted  from  above,  so 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  museums  in  the 
Union.  At  one  end  of  this  building  is  a  lecture-theatre, 
constructed  on  the  old  Roman  plan  of  constantly-ascending 
semicircular  scats^  which  will  contain  comfortaibly  a  thoo- 
•and  auditors. 
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Of  places  of  pablic  amusement,  in  our  EDglish  accepta* 
lion  of  the  term,  there  are  not  many  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are  three  large  theatres,  one  of  which  is  closed,  and  the 
other  two  but  occasionally  opened;  these  are  not  much 
frequented  by  the  more  opulent  or  intelligent  dasses^but  are 
sustained  by  the  middle  and  humbler  ranks*  Music  is  more 
cultivated  and  better  supported.  A  society  exists  called  the  ^ 
Musical  Fund  Society,  the  hall  of  which  will  seat  comforta^  ^ 
bly  1200  persons,  and  it  is  as  well  adapted  for  musical  per« 
formances  as  any  hall  in  Europe.  Its  meetings  of  members 
for  practising  concerts  are  frequent,  and  generally  well  at- 
tended.  We  were  present  at  a  concert  given  here  by  Ma« 
dame  Caradori  Allan,  which  was  very  superior  to  the  one 
given  by  her  at  Washington,  both  in  the  number  and  quel* 
ity  of  the  instrumental  accompaniments,  and  in  the  churac* 
ter  of  the  vocal  selections.  The  conductor^  Mr.  CtosS| 
played  with  great  skill  and  power  on  the  piano ;  a  first-rate 
violinist,  Mr.  Key8#,  a  German,  performed  exquisitely  on  his 
instrument.  Mr.  Plaff,  another  German,  executed  pieces  of 
great  diflEiculty  on  the  corno  bassetto.  And  Madame  Cara- 
dori herself  sang  with  all  her  accustomed  sweetness  and 
good  taste^  and  with  more  than  her  usual  power.  The  au- 
dience was  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected 
(about  five  hundred  persons) ;  but  tibe  taste  of  the  majority, 
like  that  of  the  assemblage  at  Washington,  was  below  that 
of  almost  any  audience  of  a  similar  city  in  England,  as  the 
only  songs  encored  by  them,  among  several  of  great  merit 
and  beauty,  were  the  ballads  of  "  Cease  your  funning,"  and 
'<  I'm  over  young  to  marry  yet,"  the  last  of  which  seems  to 
be  an  especial  favourite  with  the  multitude* 

There  are  more  public  squares  for  promenades,  and  lar* 
ger  and  better  ones  too  in  every  respect,  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  New- York  or  Baltimore.  They  have  been  longer 
laid  out,  and  their  grass  lawns,  large  trees,  and  fine  gravel* 
walks  render  them  most  agreeable  ;  but  they  are  probably 
less  valued  here  than  they  would  be  in  almost  any  other  city, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  streets  being  snch  agreeable 
places  for  walking,  so  perfectly  level,  so  smoothly  paved  on 
the  causeways  at  least,  and  so  agreeably  shaded  with  trees 
on  each  side. 

Of  these  squares  Franklin  Square  is  the  largest,  being 
632  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  600  feet  from  north  to  south* 
A  much  larger  square  than  this  was  planned  by  William 
Penn  for  the  centre  of  his  dty,  and  which  still  bears  his 
name ;  but  it  has  been  divided  into  four  smaller  squares^ 
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each  of  a  good  size.  The  square  of  Penn,  indeed,  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  his  city,  in  being  contracted  within  nar- 
rower limits  than  at  first  intended ;  for  bis  original  plan  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  on  a  scale  of  three  miles  for  eaA 
of  its  sides,  or  a  squarg  of  twelve  miles  for  the  whole  dtj; 
whereas  it  was  subsequently  abridged  to  two  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  mile  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  which  forms  the  street  limits  of  the  present  city,  all 
beyond  these  limits  belonging  to  the  suburbs  and  liberties. 

Independence  Square,  to  the  south  of  the  State  Hooae,  k 
470  feet  by  398 ;  and  Washington  Square,  near  it,  is  456 
feet  by  370  ;  while  Logan  Square  and  Ruttenhouae  Square 
are  hadly  inferior  in  size ;  and  when  the  trees  in  each  sre 
more  fully  grown,  these  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the 
means  of  healthy  recreation  and  exercise  for  the  population. 

The  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  are  ds  numerous  as  they 
are  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
seven  daily  morning  papers  and  two  ddRy  evening  papers ; 
the  former  are  the  United  States  Oazette,  the  Commercial 
Herald,  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  Inquirer,  the  Sentinel,  the 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  Advertiser ;  and  the  latter  are  the 
National  Gazette  and  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  Of  all 
these  there  is  but  one,  the  Public  Ledger,  which  is  strictly 
neutral  in  politics  (this  being  what  is  called  a  penny  paper, 
though  selling  at  one  cent,  or  about  a  halfpenny  per  copy, 
and  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  other  papers),  and 
one  only,  the  Pennsylvanian,  which  is  Democratic,  or  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  administration.  All  the  rest  are  Whig, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them  in  England,  Conservative ;  that 
is,  anti-Democratic.  In  point  of  talent,  they  are  all  conduct- 
ed with  more  ability  and  more  fairness,  as  it  struck  me,  than 
the  papers  of  New- York.  There  is  less  of  personal  vituper- 
ation and  party  abuse,  and  less  of  puffing  and  strained  at- 
tempts at  extravagance  for  wit.  Their  current  of  thought 
and  tone  of  feeling  are  graver  and  more  dignified,  and  their 
style  of  expression  more  courteous  and  less  dogmatical. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  papers  there  are  some  few  week- 
ly ones,  and  three,  of  large  circulation,  devoted  excluavely 
to  religious  articles.  Of  these  the  Presbyterian  takes  the 
first  rank  in  circulation,  and  after  this  the  Episcopal  Record- 
er and  the  Philadelphia  Observer.  They  are  each  conduct- 
ed with  ability  and  consistency.  The  editors  and  proprie- 
tors are  ministers  and  members  of  the  respective  sects  of 
Christians  to  which  they  belong ;  and  these  papers  answer 
here  the  purpose  which  monthly  religious  periodicals  do  ia 
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Bnglandy  and  answer  it  better^  because  the  fireqoency  of 
their  appearance^  once  a  week,  makes  them  fitting  Tebicles 
of  religious  news^  which  eauses  them  to  find  their  way 
where  books  without  news  would  hardly  be  welcome  visit* 
ers ;  while  their  cheapness,  ready  transmission  by  the  post| 
and  freshness  occasion  their  religious  essays  to  be  read  by 
thousands  who  would  not  approach  them  in  any  other  shape. 
Though  there  are  two  or  three  extensive  publishers  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  not  so  literary  a  city  as  New- York,  and 
still  less  so  than  Boston.  There  was  a  Quarterly  Review 
published  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  well  conducted,  but  it 
could  not  be  sustained,  and  it  is  now  merged  into  some 
other  periodical  elsewhere,  nor  has  its  place  been  since  sup- 
plied. Cheap  literature  is  that  which  is  most  in  request 
here ;  and  the  two  classes  of  publications  which  find  the 
readiest  sale  are  cheap  theological  works  of  early  or  of 
modern  date,  and  cheap  reprints  of  English  novels  and 
works  of  imagination.  These  are  often  sold  in  the  same 
shop,  where,  over  the  doorway,  may  be  seen  the  words 
'^Theological  Bookstore,'^  and  << Catalogues  of  Religious 
Books  to  be  had  within,"  while  placards  in  front  of  the  same 
door  announce  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  Lady  Bury's  "  Flir- 
tation," and  Bulwer's  "  Ernest  Maltravers"  as  among  the 
popular  works  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

MwiufactnrM,  Trade,  ■nd  Comnwrce  of  Phfladelphw.— MnnidMl  Oovemmeat,  Mayor, 
AMertnetL— Select  end  Common  CooncUs.— Legislation.— PopoIatioD,  gradual  In- 
create  from  1790.— Proportion  of  white  and  coloured  Racea.— Proportion  of  Malee 
and  Females  in  each.—Proportion  of  Deatba  to  the  whole  Numbers.— Classes  of  So* 
ciety,  Ariatocracy  of  Birth  and  Wealth.-^Middle  Claaa  of  General  Sodety.— Dinner 
from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench  of  Pennsylvania.— General  Appearance  of  the  Inhabitants. 
—Manners  of  Philadelphia  Society.— Wretched  Condition  of  aome  larjooring  riassos, 
— Individual  Casea  of  extreme  Diatreaa.— Decline  in  the  Spirit  of  Benevolence.— At- 
tributable to  increaaing  Wealth.— Soggeation  of  a  aelf-tanng  Society.— Instances  oif 
anunificent  Legacies.— Contrast  of  the  Living  and  the  Dying. 

Of  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Philadel* 
phia,  more  may  be  said  as  to  its  prospeqts  than  as  to  its  ac- 
tual condition.  At  present  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  of 
either  as  there  might  have  been,  or  as  there  will  be  a  few 
years  hence,  wheni^e  vast  resources  of  the  state  come  to 
be  more  fully  developed.    The  few  manufactories  now  car- 
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ried  on  hflre  ore  cottfiMd  to  owpeli,  floorclotliy  wiBe  bud- 
ware  of  a  coarse  kind,  glass,  poreelain,  and  articles  of  do- 
mestic eonsuoiptian  ffbni  little  or  nothing  is  made  for  ex* 
portation,  if  we  except  a  very  extensive  and  exjoellent  man- 
ufiftctory  of  steam-engines,  Conducted  on  a  large  ecale,  and 
supplying  both  the  cities  of  the  seacoast  and  the  rising  towu 
of  the  Western  waters.  / 

The  foreign  comraeree  is  almost  as  limited  as  the  home 
trade,  the  shipping  of  Philadelphia  not  equalling  a  fourth  of 
those  of  New* York,  and  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast,  in  the  fewness  of  the  vessels  npoa 
it,  compared  with  the  forests  of  masts  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  East  River  and  the  Hudson  at  the  latter  city. 

That  which  promises  so  much  for  the  future,  however,  is 
the  gradual  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  PeniHyl* 
vania.  In  the  interior  of  this  state  has  been  recently  d^ 
covered  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  sufficiontly  extensive  to  afford 
materials  for  manufacturing  for  centuries  to  come ;  and  these 
will  soon  become  articles  of  export  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  communications  by  raOroad  and  canal  every 
day,  extending  into  the  interior,  by  Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 
burg, to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  MississipiMy  up  the 
Missouri,  on  by  the  Arkansas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
by  the  Red  River  to  Texas,  will  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
imported  as  well  as  domestic  manufactured  goods,  and  f<»ni 
a  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  countries 
watered  by  those  rivers  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Dela- 
ware will  form  its  outlet  to  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  present,  it  is  true.  New- York  has  got  the  start  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  in  the  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
by  being  in  advance  of  both  in  her  enterprising  underta- 
kings. But  the  local  position  of  both  these  latter  cities, 
aided  by  internal  canals  and  railroads,  is  such  as  to  render 
it  more  than  probable  that  each  may  in  time  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  commercial  eminence  greatly  superior  to  that  which 
they  now  enjoy;  and  every  increase  of  population  in  the 
interior  must  accelerate  this  period,  by  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  these  parts,  and  by  increased  means  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia  wbs  originally 
appointed  by  the  proprietary,  William  Penn,  but  was  grad- 
ually opened  to  the  influence  of  the  conununity  in  colonial 
times,  till  it  was  settled  upon  its  presei^asis  soon  after  the 
Revolution.    In  1789  the  mayor  was  elected  out  of  the  mnni* 
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cipal  body  only.  la  1796  the  select  and  common  councils 
yrere  included  among  th^  electors.  And  in  1836  the  restric- 
tion of  choosing  the  mayor  from  among  the  aldermen  was 
abrogated,  so  that  ever  since  that  period  this  officer  has 
been  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  citizens  generally.  As 
he  is  paid  a  salary  of  2000  dollars  or  £400  a  year,  and  has 
the  patronage  of  appointing  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  except  the  city  treasurer,  it  is  a  place  sought 
after  by  many;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  as  in  almost  every 
public  office  down  to  that  of  a  constable,  party  politics, 
rather  than  the  capacity  and  general  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividual, are  made  the  test  of  fitness,  and  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  consider  it  a  party  victory  or  party  defeat  when- 
ever their  candidate  is  elected  or  beaten. 

The  recorder  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and,  acting  as  a  judge,  he  holds  his  office  during  good  be- 
haviour. There  are  fifteen  aldermen,  who  are  also  appointed 
by  the  governor ;  and  as  these  sit  as  justices  of  the  peace 
for  trials  of  suits  where  ihe  amount  does  not  exceed  100  dol- 
lars, they  also  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour; 
that  is,  for  life,  unless  convicted  of  wilful  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  duty  after  trial.  The  Mayor's  Court,  at  which  the 
recorder  and  aldermen  sit,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal 
offences  committed  within  the  city. 

Though  the  recorder  and  aldermen  are  thus  permanent  in 
office,  the  legislative  power  of  the  municipal  body  resides 
in  the  select  and  common  councils,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  generally,  and  who,  in  their  capacity  as  councillors, 
annually  elect  the  mayor.  The  Common  Council  consists 
of  twenty  members,  who  are  selected  from  persons  qualified 
to  serve  as  representatives  in  the  State  Assembly.  The  se- 
lect council  is  formed  of  twelve  members,  chosen  from  per- 
sons qualified  to  serve  as  senators  in  the  State  Assembly. 

These  form,  in  short,  the  upper  and  the  lower  house  of 
city  legislation,  the  lower  house  being  elected  annually,  and 
the  upper  house  for  three  years,  one  third  going  out  by  ro- 
tation every  year.  They  sit  in  separate  chambers,  and 
serve  without  salary,  and  each  body  has  a  negative  on  the 
acts  of  the  other,  so  that  no  ordinance  or  regulation  can  be 
made  law  without  the  consent  of  both.  In  practice,  this 
•  constitution  is  found  to  work  extremely  well. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  last  census  of 
1830,  was  139,888,  of  which  the  proportions  were  80,406  in 
the  city,  and  59,482  in  the  liberties  and  suburbs.  The  pro- 
portion of  increase  in  the  decouiial  periods  at  which  the 
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eenMB  bad  been  taken,  beginning  at  1790,  were  tkoB  is 
round  numbers,  43,000,  68,000,  89,000,  110,000,  140,000. 
The  greater  proportionate  increase  of  population  witbdn  the 
laat  eight  years,  from  immigration  and  other  causes,  induces 
the  belief  here  that  the  next  census  of  1840  will  exhibit  a 
population  of  200,000  for  the  city  and  suburbs,  which  wH 
probably  be  the  case.  The  proportion  of  coloured  people 
to  whites  is  not  large,  being  in  the  city,  at  the  last  censos, 
9256  coloured  to  71,150  white,  and  these  proporticHis  re- 
main nearly  the  same.  In  each  race  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  females  than  males,  the  white  population  exhilMU 
ing  a  return  of  37,619  females,  and  33,531  males,  and  the 
coloured  population  exhibiting  a  return  of  5231  females, 
and  4025  males.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1831  was  4939, 
of  which  2720  were  children,  and  2219  adults ;  the  total  of 
deaths  being,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  5000,  and  the 
total  of  population  in  round  numbers,  140,000 ;  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  was  1  in  28,  or  about  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  the  whole  year.  The  greatest  mortality  in  1831 
was  in  December,  the  number  being  708,  while  the  aTerage 
of  the  other  months  was  about  350 ;  and  in  1832  the  great- 
est mortality  was  in  August,  the  deaths  being  1689,  the  av- 
erage of  the  other  months  being  about  450. 

The  classes  into  which  the  population  are  divided  in  I%il- 
adelphia  are  very  similar  to  those  of  New- York  and  Balti- 
more. Though  there  is  no  titled  nobility  or  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, there  is  a  decided  aristocracy  of  family  cx>imexioa 
as  weU  as  of  wealth ;  and  <rf  ibe  two,  the  first  are  the  moit 
fastidious  about  the  rank  and  station  of  their  asaociales. 
The  expressions  of  respect  for  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  first  families,  or  who  belong  to  some  of  the  oddest 
families  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland,  or  New-Jersey,  or 
Virginia,  are  as  frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  from  those  of  the  most  aristocratic  circles  in  our 
small  country  towns  in  England ;  and  the  phrases  **  they 
are  people  of  yesterday,"  and  ^<  people  of  no  family,"  con- 
vey as  much  odium  to  an  Am«rioan  ear  as  to  an  Englieh 
pne. 

The  greater  number  ot  those  select  gentry  inherit  land, 
or  houses,  or  stock  from  their  parents,  and  are  not  engaged 
in  trade.  They  are  occasionally  jouied  by  families  vrho 
have  acquired  fortunes  in  business,  and  retire,  when  they 
form  a  small  leisure  class,  whose  chief  occupation  is  visit- 
ing and  social  intercourse  uriien  at  home,  and  travelling  to 
the  seaside,  <nr  to  the  springs  of  Virgmia  or  Saratoga,  ia  Ae 
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trarm  teitson.  The  style  of  liTing  observed  by  tbis  okas  is 
what  would  be  deemed  elegant  in  any  part  of  Europe;  their 
bouses  are  large  and  well  furnished;  their  domestics  na« 
merous,  though  nearly  all  coloured ;  their  parties  gay  and 
brilliant;  their  manners  polished  and  refijied;  and  their 
conversation  intelligent  and  agreeable. 

The  class  next  in  order  of  consequence  or  consideratioo 
is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  which  is  more  extended  in 
numbers,  not  so  exelusive  or  scrupulous  about  the  rank  or 
fortune  of  their  associates,  and  more  easily  accessible  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  pretensions  to  themselves.  Their  style  of 
living  is  more  profuse  and  expensive,  though  not  so  refined 
and  elegant ;  their  parties  are  larger  and  more  costly,  and 
their  visiting  more  frequent  and  more  general. 

Among  these,  however,  are  to  be  found  many  philanthrop* 
ic  and  benevolent  individuals,  who  devote  a  large  portion 
of  their  wealth,  as  well  as  their  labour  and  their  time,  to 
the  promotion  of  charitable  and  religious  objects.  There  is 
no  country  on  earth,  perhaps,  where  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  wealthy  are  generous  philanthropists  as  in  America;  and 
in  no  city  of  America  are  there  more  of  this  class  tlmn  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Matthew  Carey,  an  Irishman  and  a  Cath« 
olic;  Mr.  William  B^ch,  an  Englishman  and  a  Unitamn; 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Newkirk,  an  American  and  a  Presbyte* 
fian,  are  splendid  examples  of  this,  and  show  that  neitheff 
origin,  country,  nor  peculiarity  of  creed  prevents  the  exer« 
cise  of  the  higher  virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence  by 
the  most  wealthy  individuals  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the 
woes  of  others. 

The  middle  class  of  society  in  Philadelphia,  removed  from 
either  extreme  of  bare  competency  (for  of  abject  poverty 
there  is  very  little)  and  great  wealth,  is  composed  of  mer* 
chants,  traders,  professional  men,  incloding  the  clergy,  phy* 
sicians,  lawyers,  and  sojourners  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  These  form,  of  course,  a  very  mixed  and  miscel- 
laneous class,  but  they  «re,  on  the  whole,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  most  agreeable  to  strangers.  No  scrupulous  ap- 
prehensions about  low  birth  or  want  of  high  family  connex- 
ions, and  no  dread  of  associating  with  a  man  of  small  for- 
tune or  none  at  all,  ever  interrupt  the  full  flow  of  htlariQr 
and  good-humour  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  mixed 
class,  among  whom  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelli- 
gence on  all  general  subjects,  and  a  sufficient  frankness  in 
the  expresMon  of  their  opinions,  to  render  their  society  both 
instructive  aiid  entertaining. 
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One  of  the  most  agreeable  entertainments  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  enjoy  in  Philadelphia  was  a  pubUc  dinner  gii- 
en  by  the  bar  to  the  bench,  at  which  there  were  about  Ivo 
hundred  gentlemen  of  the  legal  professioui  and  forty  or  fifty 
others  invited  as  guests.     The  circumstances  which  led  lo 
the  dinner  were  these :  From  the  first  ratification  of  the  Cob- 
Btitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
other  courts  have  held  their  offices  during  good  behaTioar; 
but  by  the  late  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  to  ooosader 
the  propriety  of  revising  the  Constitution,  an  amendmoit 
was  carried  for  fixing  a  limited  period,  I  think  fifteen  yean, 
for  the  services  of  a  judge,  instead  of  the  life  tenure,  which 
the  term  of  good  behaviour  generally  includes.     This  was 
interpreted  by  many  as  implying  a  disapprobation  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  judges,  and  a  want  of  confidenee  in 
their  impartiality.     To  counteract  this,  the  bar  of  PennsyV- 
vania  gave  the  present  entertainment,  avowedly  as  a  mark 
of  respect  and  confidence   towards  the  bench   at  Jarge» 
Nearly  all  the  judges  (to  the  number  perhaps  of  twenty) 
were  present.     Mr.  Binning,  a  barrister  of  advanced  yeara 
and  large  practice,  presided,  and  his  introductory  speech 
was  clear,  able,  and  well  delivered.    The  speeches  that 
followed  were  of  a  character  to  sustain  the  high  reputation 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  the  whole  entertainment  was 
of  a  dignified  and  intellectual  cast.     I  was  unexpectedly 
called  upon  by  name  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  <^The  Bench 
and  Bar  of  England,"  and  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
hear,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  speeches  delivered,  the 
highest  admiration  expressed  of  England  and  her  laws,  her 
lawyers  and  her  judges. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
IB  highly  favourable.  The  universal  aspect  of  competency 
and  comfort  which  is  presented  on  every  side  as  one  vralks 
through  the  streets,  where  one  meets  none  but  well-dressed 
persons,  of  whatever  class,^  is  extremely  agreeable.  The 
gentlemen  have  not  that  ease  and  polish  of  manners  whidi 
seemed  to  us  to  characterize  the  same  class  at  Baltimoie, 
nor  did  the  ladies  appear  to  us  so  graceful  and  perfectly 
well«bred.  But  the  number  of  pretty  and  elegantly-dreaeed 
women,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty*five,  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  a 
fine  day,  is  as  great,  perhaps,  ai^  in  any  city  of  the  world; 
though  we  did  not  find  in  either  sex  that  hearty  frankness 
and  cordial  generosity  which  exist  so  generally  at  Balti- 
more, and  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  peofile 
of  the  entire  South. 
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The  PMladelplriaiifl  hare  the  reputation  of  being  cold, 
focmal,  and  difficult  of  approach ;  and^  in  comparison  with 
the  same  class  of  society  in  New- York  and  Baltimore,  wo 
found  them  so,  and  heard  this  defect  admitted  by  then^ 
selyes  as  well  as  reported  of  them  by  others.  There  was 
one  feature,  however,  which  we  noticed  so  often  and  saw 
so  prominently,  that  we  could  not  fail  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  it,  which  was  the  settled  conviction  that  seemed 
to  be  imprinted  on  the  minds,  and  even  the  persons,  of  al« 
most  all  the  native  Pennsylvanians  we  saw,  that  not  only 
was  their  city  one  of  the  best  built,  cleanest,  and  most  agree« 
able  on  the  globe  (which  would  be  readily  conceded  by 
most),  but  that  its  inhabitants  were  among  the  handsomest 
and  most  intelligent  people  anywhere  to  be  found ;  a  can* 
-viction  which  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  pleasurable  to  those 
who  indulge  it,  and  which  was  indicated  by  the  look  and 
air  of  self-satisfaction  that  sat  on  almost  every  countenanca 
we  saw  among  the  fashionable  groups  engag^  in  shoppings 
walking,  or  visiting  their  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  the  competency  and  comfort  which  reign 
80  generally  throughout  the  city,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
those  revolting  scenes  of  drunkenness,  prostitution,  wre^h* 
edness,  and  misery  which  obtrude  themselves  on  the  eye  in 
^most  every  part  of  the  great  tovms  of  England,  there  is  yet 
a  portion  of  suffering  among  even  the  sober  and  industrious 
classes  of  labourers  here  for  want  of  adequate  remuneration. 
In  a  valuable  tract,  entitled  "A  Plea  fat  the  Poor,  partic»> 
larly  Females,  being  an  inquiry  how  far  the  charges  all^;ed 
against  them,  of  idleness,  improvidence,  and  dissipation,  are 
founded  in  truth,"  and  of  which  the  eighth  edition  is  before 
xne,  written  by  the  benevolent  Matthew  Carey,  are  soma 
statements  respecting  the  condition  of  this  class  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  exhibit  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  general 
comfort,  and  even  opulence,  of  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  statements  are  all  supported  by  such  abundant  au- 
thority as  to  leave  no  room  whatever  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 
I  read  through  the  whole  of  this  appeal,  with  its  appendix 
of  proofs,  in  detail,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
many  individuals  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  statements  made ;  and  the  rcMilt  of  the 
whole  was  my  thorough  conviction  that  the  following  posi- 
tion is  unequivocally  established,  namely,  '*  that  misery  and 
distress  may  be  found  in  Philadelphia  equal  in  intensity, 
though  not  in  extent,  to  anything  that  ia  iomd  in  London  or 
Paris." 
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Of  individual  oases  of  such  dbtreas  the  catalogue  is  a  kng 
and  painful  one,  and  the  testimonies  of  public  men,  aa  ivieli 
as  of  benevolent  women,  who  interest  themselves  in  worb 
of  charity  in  this  city,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  atatemenis 
made,  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  occupy  many  pages  to 
print  them. 

In  the  course  of  my  conversations  with  the  moat  zealou 
friends  of  the  poor,  with  whom  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
conferring,  I  learned  from  almost  all  of  them,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  the  wealth  of  the  city  increased  did  the  depo- 
sition to  benevolence  diminish ;  and  that  it  was  far  more 
difficult  to  obtain  20  or  50,000  dollars  for  any  benevoleat 
purpose  now  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They 
were,  in  general,  surprised  at  this ;  but  I  confess  that  it  did 
not  astonish  me,  because  the  result  of  my  experience  ia  all 
countries  has  been  to  convince  me  that  this  is  the  geoenl 
course  of  things.  Men  constantly  find  the  love  of  weaith 
increase  with  the  amount  of  their  possessions,  and  grow  less 
and  less  disposed  to  part  with  it  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  and  more  abundantly  supplied.  The  consequence 
IS,  that  the  most  truly  generous  people  in  every  coontry  are 
the  poor,  who  will  part  with  a  penny  out  of  the  only  stuUing 
they  have  in  the  world  to  relieve  a  distressed  fellow-crea- 
ture, vnth  more  readiness  than  a  man  of  a  thousand  a  year 
will  part  with  a  guinea  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  only  just  test  of  true  generosity  is  the  |»oportion  of  a 
man's  income  that  he  will  part  with  for  charitable  purposes; 
and  judged  by  this  test,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  rule,  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  poorer  raea 
are,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  their  income  will  they  part 
with  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  clothing  to  the  naked; 
while,  as  men  grow  richer  and  richer,  the  proportion  they 
are  willing  to  part  with  grows  less  and  less,  until  the  heart 
is  sometimes  sealed  up  entirely  by  the  very  excess  of  the 
wealth  of  its  owner. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  benevolent  society 
diould  be  established  on  the  principle  of  self-taxation  exer- 
cised on  all  its  members  to  the  extent  of  5  or  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  so  as  to  raise  a  sum  which  in  every  city  would 
be  sufficient  to  assist  all  who  were  helpless  with  shelter, 
food,  and  raiment,  and  furnish  to  those  who  comld  work 
labour  at  remunerating  prices,  as  the  means  of  earning 
their  own  subsistence.  This  would  be  perfectly  practica- 
ble if  the  rich  would  set  the  example,  for  the  poor  would 
most  readily  follow  them. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  deelining  dispoMtioa  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  benevolent  objects  even  in  this  country — and 
this  decline  has  been  only  observed  since  the  nation  has  be* 
come  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth-^the  following 
facts  are  taken  from  the  tract  of  Mr.,  Carey  before  referred 
to.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Seamen's  Aid  Society 
and  the  Impartial  Humane  Society  of  Baltimore  is  only  one 
dollar  each,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  to  the  first  there  are, 
in  the  wealthy  and  commercial  city  of  Boston,  but  about 
350  subscribers,  and  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Baltimwe  only 
300  to  the  second !  They  ought  each  to  have  at  least  500 
to  750  subscribers,  with  a  subscription  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  dollars  a  year.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Fe« 
male  Hospitable  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  two  dollars.  It 
had  in  1824  500  subscribers,  but  the  number  has  dwindled 
down  to  108.  The  Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia  had 
in  1824  1015,  but  in  1833  only  186  !  None  of  these  four 
societies  give  alms ;  they  exercise  their  charity  in  the  best 
possible  form,  by  giving  employment  to  the  poor. 

If  the  wealthy  could  but  be  induced  to  do  more  with  their 
wealth  while  living,  and  leave  less  to  be  done  with  it  when 
dead,  they  would  effect  much  more  good  by  their  example, 
and  be  relieved,  ako,  from  the  suspicion  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  impossibility  of  taking  their  wealth  with  them,  they 
would  still  have  been  reluctant  to  part  with  it  at  all.  The 
liberality  of  the  dying  is,  in  all  countries,  greater  than  that 
of  the  hving:  but  one  might  have  hoped  that  in  America, 
where  no  man  of  great  opulence  can  spend  his  money  be- 
yond a  limited  extent  in  personal  gratification,  as  he  can  in 
jSurope,  there  would  have  arisen  up  a  class  willing  to  q»end 
their  money  in  charity  while  yet  able  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  munificence,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  death- 
bed to  stimulate  them  to  part  with  that  which  they  can  no 
longer  retain. 

Mr.  Stephen  Girard  is  a  memorable  example  of  this  kind 
of  posthumous  liberality.  While  living,  his  only  pleasure 
seemed  to  be  accumulation ;  and  when  he  could  accumulate 
no  more,  but  not  before,- then  lie  gave  his  six  millions  of 
dollars  to  found  the  college  for  ^ucating  orphans  which 
bears  his  name.  A  number  of  similar  instances  of  tardy 
generosity  is  given  in  the  little  work  called  the  '^  Annals 
of  Benevolence,''  before  referred  to.  All,  perhaps,  were  not 
able  to  give  so  much  while  living ;  but  all  could,  no  doubt, 
have  given  a  part,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it ;  and 
the  practice  of  living  contributions  should  be  encouraged,  as 
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more  wholesome  to  the  giver,  and  more  beneficial,  in  general 
to  the  object  to  which  the  donations  are  applied.  Here  aie 
a  few  cases : 

W.  B.  Read,  of  Newburyport,  who  lately  died  at  Maifale- 
head,  bequeathed  68,000  dollars  for  benevolent  purposes, 
besides  liberal  legacies  to  heirs  and  relatives.  John  Low- 
ell, a  citizen  of  Boston,  who  lately  died  near  Bombay,  baa 
left  about  250,000  dollars  towards  founding  an  institution  in 
Boston  for  delivering  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  Dr. 
Joseph  Fisher  bequeathed  20,000  dollars  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  natural 
history.  John  McLean,  of  Cincinnati,  made  a  bequest  of 
30,000  dollars  to  establish  an  historical  professorship  in  tlie 
same  university.  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Marsh,  of  Hindsdale, 
N.  H.,  bequeathed  10,000  dollars  to  establish  an  Insane  Asy- 
lum in  Windham  county.  Mr.  Pontalba,  late  of  New-Or- 
leans, bequeathed  his  whole  property,  valued  at  100,000 
francs,  towards  building  a  college  for  the  education  o[  60 
young  persons,  20  from  each  of  the  parishes  of  Mont 
L'Eveque,  Senlis,  and  New-Orleans.  Mr.  Taubman,  late  of 
Georgia,  ordered  by  his  will  the  emancipation  of  43  slaves, 
who  were  to  settle  in  that  state  provided  the  Liegislatnre 
would  permit  them  to  remain  as  freemen ;  otherwise,  to  be 
sent  to  Liberia.  Permission  to  remain  having  been  refused, 
they  were  to  be  shipped  for  that  colony ;  Mr.  T.  bequeathed 
10,000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  settling  them  there,  in  the 
event  of  their  emigration.  Mr.  Ireland,  of  New-Orleans, 
lately  deceased,  left  by  his  will  to  the  Colonization  Society 
one  third  of  his  estate,  the  whole  of  which  is  valued  at 
30,000  dollars.  This  makes  20,000  dollars  from  New-Or- 
leans  in  one  year  for  this  special  object.  Charles  Ridgeley, 
of  Maryland,  bequeathed  liberty  to  all  his  slaves,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  300,  amounting,  at  an  average  of  200  dollars 
each,  to  60,000  dollars. 

Now  there  is  hardly  any  one  among  all  these  cases  in 
which  the  donor  might  not  have  given  half  the  amount  in 
money  during  his  lifetime,  fnd  yet  have  had  an  income  ful- 
ly equal  to  his  expenditure.  He  would  have  lost  only  the 
pleasure  of  accumulation,  and  had,  in  exchange  for  this,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  with  his  own  e^es  the  good  his  benevolence 
had  accomplished  ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  fireedom  given  to 
the  slaves,  it  would  have  been  clearly  better  that  this  should 
have  been  wholly  done  during  his  life,  as  in  this  case  nothing 
would  have  been  lost ;  for  the  hire  of  the  same  individuals 
at  adequate  wages  would  have  secured  the  liberator  their 
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labour,  which  was  their  only  value  to  him,  while  to  them  it 
would  have  .been  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  have  had  a 
home  and  a  kind  master  on  their  emancipation,  instead  of 
being  left,  as  they  now  were,  to  shift  for  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable  to  witness  the  change  of  opinion  on  sla« 
▼ery  which  the  approach  of  a  deathbed  generally  produces. 
While  the  holders  of  slaves  are  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
and  deriving  a  large  pecuniary  profit  from  the  labour  of  their 
slaves,  they  believe,  or  at  least  assert,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  injury  of  the  slaves  themselves  to  give  them  their  free- 
dom. But  as  sickness  approaches  and  death  appears  at 
hand,  the  pecuniary  motive  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
perception  of  justice  grows  clearer  and  clearer,  and  the 
aense  of  responsibility  to  another  tribunal  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  change  is  wrought  which 
leads  so  many  to  do,  as  an  act  of  justice  and  benevolence 
while  dying,  what  they  could  not  summon  up  virtue  enough 
to  do  while  living,  depriving  themselves,  by  this  delay,  of 
the  full  credit  of  pure  philanthropy,  and  depriving  the  ob« 
jects  of  their  benevolence  also  of  more  than  half  the  advan* 
tage  which  an  earlier  gift  of  their  freedom  would  have  en« 
sured  to  them. 


CHAPTER  xxyni. 

Anti-abolitum  Riot  1  Philadelphia.— Openinf  of  FmuflntoM  HtIL— Attach  of  th» 
Mob  on  the  BuHdiDf.— Demolition  of  the  Hall  br  Fire.— StateroenU  of  the  puUie 
PHota.— Additional  Facta  (torn  private  Souroea  — ContioQed  Acta  of  Riot  and  Disor- 
der.—Public  MfeUng  of  the  Firemen  of  Philadelphia.— Apathy  and  Tardioeea  of  the 
public  Authorities.— opinions  of  the  leadin^f  Journals.— Proclamations  of  the  Mayor 
and  OoTemor.— Attempt  of  the  Mob  on  a  Pnnting-oiRce.— Arrest  of  one  of  the  Riotei* 
of**  respectable  Family.**— Letter  of  David  Paiu  Brown,  the  Banister.— Wholeaoma 
«*  Thoug;hta  upon  Recent  Eventa." 

One  of  the  most  painlul  scenes  we  were  called  upon  to 
witness  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  that  formed  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  general  good  order,  decorum,  and  peace  of 
the  city,  was  the  destruction,  by  an  incendiary  mob,  of  the 
large  public  building  called  Pennsylvania  Hall,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  public  meetings  for  religious  and  be- 
nevolent objects,  like  Exeter  Hall  in  London,  and  very 
nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  history  and  details  of  this 
transaction  are  so  characteristic  of  the  public  feeling  on  sla- 
very in  this  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
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whether  slave  sUtes  or  free— and  they  are,  for  this  treason,  n 
likely  to  be  misrepresented  by  partisans  on  either  aid&— iJhit 
I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  record  the  circumstances  as  tiwy 
transpired,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  possible,  and  wUb 
the  evidence  is  accessible  on  the  spot. 

It  appears  that  for  some  years  past,  since  the  cause  of 
slavery  has  been  ao  warmly  agitated  in  the  North,  and 
emancipation  demanded  ^t  all  hazards,  the  friends  of  the 
slaves  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  pub- 
lic building,  religious  or  otherwise,  in  which  to  bold  their 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  o{  abo- 
lition, and  expressing  their  opinions  freely  upon  it.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  a  number  of  benevolent  persons,  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  Quakers,  determined  on  building  a  Jar]^ 
hall,  to  be  called  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  property  of 
which  was  to  be  held  in  shares  as  a  joint-stock,  and  the 
hall  was  to  be  let  or  rented  out  to  religious  and  benevolent 
societies  to  hold  their  meetings  in :  abolition  of  slavery  to 
be  as  freely  discussed  in  it  as  any  other  public  question. 
This  hall  was  completed  in  the  present  month  of  May,  and 
was  publicly  opened  by  the  proprietors  and  directors  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  the  month. 

A  body  of  delegates  from  the  abolition  societies  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  New-England  States  having  come  on  to  Phila- 
delphia to  assist  at  this  opening,  composed  chiefly  of  fe- 
males, accompanied  by  Mr.  Garrison,  Miss  Grimki,  and 
other  leading  advocates  of  abolition,  they  occupied  the  hall 
for  their  meetings.  This  fact  alone,  of  abolition  being  pub- 
licly defended  in  a  city  where,  before  the  erection  of  this 
hall,  no  public  room  could  be  had  for  the  purpose,  excited 
the  Southern  people  and  their  connexions  in  Philadelphia 
to  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is  thought  that  this  would  not  have 
led  to  violence,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing auxiliary  ^^  aggravations,"  as  the  opponents  of  abo- 
lition were  pleased  to  term  them. 

Miss  Orimk§,  a  lady  of  good  family  in  South  Carolina, 
who  was  formerly  a  slaveholder,  but  who,  from  conviction 
of  its  injustice,  left  the  South,  and  emancipated  her  slaves, 
and  then  entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  she  is 
now  a  member,  was  about  to  be  married,  and  strangely 
enough  chose  Philadelphia  to  be  the  place  of  her  union  (her 
home  being  at  Boston),  and  this  exciting  time  of  opening  the 
abolition  hall  to  be  the  period  for  its  celebration ;  her  hus- 
band was  a  Mr.  Weld  ;  and,  partaking  of  his  bride's  views 
as  an  abolitionist,  the  joint  invitations  of  the  bride  and 
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bridegroom  were  sent  out^  to  invite  a  wedding  party  that 
should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  white  and  coloured 
people^  who  attended  the  wedding  together. 

One  of  the  arrangements  at  the  hall  was  also  so  to  min- 
gle the  white  and  coloured  auditors  that  all^the  usual  sep- 
arations and  distinctions  between  them  were  disregarded ; 
and  in  going  to  and  from  the  hall,  white  and  coloured  per- 
sona were  seen  leading  arm-in-arm,  a  sight  which  had  never 
before  been  witnessed,  in  this  city  at  least,  nor  perhaps  in 
any  other  part  of  America,  Add  to  this,  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Garrison,  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  hall,  spoke  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  as  being  ''a  man-stealer,"  and  ^'a  tyrant 
oypr  his  coloured  brethren;"  and  these  additional  sparks 
alighting  on  an  already  highly  inflanmiable  state  of  public 
feeling,  soon  kindled  into  an  open  blaze. 

The  mob  first  assembled  on  Wednesday,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  and  violent  every  hour,  accom- 
plished their  great  object,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Penn* 
sylvania  Hall,  on  the  following  day,  Thursday.  The  narra- 
tives of  the  public  journals,  taken  from  those  of  both  parties 
in  politics,  may  be  relied  on  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
facts;  the  opinions,  of  course,  will  differ,  but  I  shall  give 
them  both,  and  then  add  what  came  to  my  knowledge 
through  private  sources,  and  what  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, to  complete  the  whole.  The  following  is  from  the 
Pennsylvaniani  a  Democratic  paper,  of  May  18 : 

**  A  very  discreditable  disturbance  was  made  by  a  large  mob  at  Peon- 
sylvania  Hall,  the  new  building  of  the  Abolition  Society,  on  Wednesday 
evening ;  the  aflfair,  however,  luckily  terminated  with  no  results  of  a 
more  serious  character  than  the  breaking  of  the  windows.  It  was- not 
a  very  valiant  demonstration,  either,  on  the  part  of  those  who  amused 
themselves  with  throwing  brickbats  and  broken  bottles  into  the  house, 
for  we  understand  that  the  assemblage  in  the  hall  was  chiefly  composed 
of  women ;  and  to  gather  such  an  array  to  yell  and  throw  stones,  for 
the  purpose  of  alarming  females,  was  not  exactly  a  manly  employment 
according  to  our  notions,  even  if  those  assailed  were  ultra  and  fanatical 
abolitiomsts.  For  the  reputation  of  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  we  may  not  be  called  ujx>n  to  chronicle  a  repetition  of  scenes  sim* 
ilar  to  that  of  Wednesday  nighu^^ 

This  was  written  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fire, 
which  broke  out,  indeed,  just  as  the  morning  papers  are 
usually  put  to  press ;  but  on  the  following  morning.  May  19, 
the  fuller  narrative  of  the  riot  and  fire  was  given  in  the  same 
paper  thus : 

''The  destmctkm  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  by  the  rioters  on  Tbursday 
night  was  complete*  The  flie  has  left  nothing  of  this  spacious  and 
aagniflccnt  building  but  the  bare  wails,  whioh  stand  as  a  disgraceful 
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ttooument  of  tlM  triamph  of  nobisiD  over  good  order  and  the  lavs. 

The  neighbouring  houses  are  somewhat  scorched,  but  suffered  no  mate- 
rial injury,  as  the  fire  companies  were  permitted  to  play  upon  them,  aod 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  effective  manner  in  which  their  doty  was 
performed. 

**  The  hall  itself,  which  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth,  near 
Race  street,  was  erected  by  the  Abolition  Society,  and  was  not  finished 
until  last  week.  It  was  very  large,  built  in  the  most  substantial  and 
costly  manner,  and  the  grand  saloon  for  the  purpose  of  meetings  was, 
we  believe,  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  room  of  the  kind  in  Philadd* 
phia,  being  90  feet  in  length  by  about  60  in  breadth,  with  galleries,  Ac, 
the  whole  being  capable  of  allowing  from  1800  to  9000  persons  to  be 
comfortably  seated,  and  of  containing  nearly  3000  persons.  There  were, 
besides,  lecture-rooms  and  other  apartments.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
establishment,  including,  we  jHresume,  the  purchase  of  the  groond,  is 
estimated  at  40,000  dollars.  It  was  fint  opened  to  the  public  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  we  are  informed  that  meetings  were  held  and  addresses 
delivered  in  it  every  day  and  evening  up  to  the  time  of  the  cataatropfae. 

^  The  first  tumultuous  proceeding  in  refereqce  to  the  matter  look 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  meeting  was  held,  composed 
chiefly  of  women,  at  which  Garrison,  Mrs.  M.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  Mtk. 
Angelina  6rimk6  Weld,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Abdy  Kelly,  delivered  ad- 
dresses. The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  Uacks 
and  whites  indiscriminately  mingled.  A  mob  assembled  on  the  outside, 
and  continued  throwing  stones  at  the  windows  until  a  late  hour.  When 
the  meeting  broke  up,  some  of  the  negroes  were  assaulted  as  they  came 
out,  and  the  rest  were  enabled  to  escape  through  the  back  entrancesw 
Loud  intimations  were  given  at  this  time  that  a  more  aerioos  distnrb- 
ance.  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  boihlijig  wu 
resoived  on. 

**  On  Thursday  much  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  city,  and 
every  variety  of  rumour  was  in  circulation ;  but  the  abolitioaists  held 
their  usual  meetings.  In  the  afternoon  the  crowd  benn  to  asiicmbte, 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  as  night  approached,  and  at  dark  the  as- 
semblage in  the  neighbourhood  was  very  great.  It  is  stated  in  the  pa- 
pers that  the  mayor  was  on  the  ground  at  an  early  hour,  and,  alter 
addressing  the  by-standers,  closed  the  hall  and  retired,  it  being  deter- 
mined that  no  lecture  should  be  given  that  night. 

*'Soon  after  eieht  o^clock  the  tumult  commenced.  Stones  were 
thrown  at  the  windows,  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  stores  in  the 
basement  story,  only  one  of  which  was  occupied,  and  that  as  a  repoo- 
tory  for  aboUtion  tracu,  books,  and  papers,  were  beaten  in.  An  anadi 
was  also  made  upon  the  entrances  to  the  hall,  which  being  stout,  were 
battered  at  with  various  instruments  for  a  long  time  before  they  yielded. 
Every  crash  was  received  with  cheers  and  plaudits  from  a  number  of 
the  by-standers,  though  the  active  rioters  were  by  no  means  nnroerous, 
nor  apparently  very  determined,  for  they  commenced  the  worili  of  de- 
struction hesitatinffly,  and  did  not  go  on  boldly  until  the  gas-Ump  was 
extinguished  which  shone  upon  them,  and  till  they  obtained  confidence 
by  seeing  that  no  police-officers  were  on  the  ground,  and  no  impediment 
would  be  offered  by  those  in  authority  to  their  lawless  proceedings :  an 
impunity  as  unexpected  as  it  was  disgracehil  in  the  heart  of  a  popoloiis 
city,  and  at  an  eariy  hour  in  the  evening.  Having  the  game  thus  com- 
pletely in  their  own  hands,  books  and  papers  were  tossed  into  the  air, 
and  a  few  persons  entered  the  hall.  Hmts  about  fire  were  now  bandied 
about,  and  m  a  little  while  lighu  were  seen  gleaming  from  the  wiodowii 
Some  difficulty  seemed  to  be  experienced  in  kindling  the  flames.    Oos 
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tea  WM  okieified  wittg  spliaten  of  tiie  wuidow-Utiids  for  the  pnipoae. 
Fire,  howefer,  was  communicated  in  Tarious  quarters,  but  it  progressed 
slowly,  the  occasional  flashes  being  greeted  by  shouts.  Finally,  how- 
erer,  the  flames  seized  upon  the  woodwork,  und  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  edtflee  was  a  sheoft  of  flre,illmninating  the  city  far  and  wide.wiUi 
a  hrillianoe  equal  to  that  of  noonday.  Such  a  conflamtion  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  Philadelphia  for  years,  and  we  trust  that  many  more  will 
elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  another.  The  whole  population  of  the 
city  seemed  now  to  tbroojg  to  the  ground,  and  the  rioters,  naming  attained 
their  obioct,  remained  quiet. 

**  Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  high-handed  and  abominaUe  outrage, 
which  has  inflicted  a  stain  of  the  deepest  character  upon  our  city,  redu- 
cing us  to  a  level,  in  point  of  reputation,  with  the  most  lawless  sections 
of  Um  Union,  and  teaching  ua  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  that  passtonaad 
madness  may  see  fit  hereafter  to  undertake.^ 

It  18  known  that  the  mayor  was,  in  his  opinionsi  greatly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  abolitionists,  and  this  may  have 
caused  his  conduct  to  be  suspected  and  misrepresented  by 
those  entertaining  their  views ;  yet,  from  all  I  could  learn, 
he  appears  to  have  done  his  own  duty  as  faithfully  as  his 
official  means  would  enable  him  to  perform  it,  but  he  was 
unsupported  by  that  portion  of  the  populace  who  crowded 
to  the  «pot. 

• .  On  Friday,  the  20th,  the  day  on  which  this  statement  ap* 
peared  in  the  papers,  the  excitement  in  the  streets  was  at 
its  highest :  groups  of  persons  of  all  classes  were  to  be  seen 
conferring  together  in  great  earnestness,  and  all  appeared 
to  expect  something  more  terrible  than  had  yet  occurred. 
It  was  said,  among  other  rumours,  that  the  black  population 
of  Philadelphia  were  armed  and  ready  for  a  rising ;  but  this 
was  soon  found  to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  neither 
their  numbers  nor  their  disposition  warranting  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  success  in  their  object,  even  should  they  be  so 
misled  as  to  resort  to  this  step ;  nor,  after  a  very  vigilant 
search,  were  arms  found  in  the  dwellings  or  on  the  persons 
of  any  of  them. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  however,  a  party  of  the  same 
lawless  incendiaries  who  had  burned  down  the  hall  repaired 
to  the  school  for  free  coloured  children  in  Thirteenth-street, 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  hall,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
The  alarm-bell  being  rung  to  indicate  this,  the  whole  popu* 
lation  were  in  motion,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  next ; 
but  the  fijremen  promptly  hastening  to  the  spot,  and  on  this 
occasion  putting  forth  their  energies  without  restraint,  the 
fire  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

On  the  same  evening,  a  party  of  these  anti-abolitionists 
went  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  o( 
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Piiikdelpliia,  ifho  had  taken  a  part  in  the  proeeedingi  af 
opening  the  halli  Mr.  David  Paul  Browoi  and  demanded 
hifl  appearance  before  them.  The  doors  being  bolted  be- 
low, the  wife  of  this  gentleman  appeared  at  the  window 
and  inquired  their  object,  when  they  reiterated  their  de- 
mand to  see  her  husband.  Fortunately  for  both,  he  had 
that  day  gone  into  the  countryi  so  that  she  could  alale  this 
with  perfect  truth.  They  were  greatly  disappointed,  aad 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  retire  ;  but  before  they  went 
they  avowed  their  intention  to  have  tarred  and  feathered 
Mr.  Brown  if  they  had  got  him  into  their  possesaian,  for 
the  part  he  took  in  advocating  the  <»u8e  of  the  abolitioDista 
This  fact  was  not  made  public  in  any  of  the  joomali^ 
from  a  desire,  probablyi  not  to  increase  the  danger  to  Mi. 
Brown's  life  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  ex* 
eitement  was  at  its  height ;  but  I  was  assured  of  its  tndi 
by  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  tbe  ease 
personally.  The  following  particulars  of  farther  attempts  at 
outrage  on  SatuiMlay  evening  are  from  the  National  G^aaette 
of  Monday,  the  21st: 

**  Od  Saturday  eyeniiiff  a  mob  gathered  in  Stssafrss  Alley,  and  coo- 
menced  an  assault  on  Uie  house  of  a  coloared  famHjr  ^  breskinriB 


the  doors  and  windows,  and  seattenng  the  famiture  is  the 
fiunUy,  it  ia  believed,  esei^yed  without  personal  iiyury. 

'*  The  same  evening  sreat  excitement  was  produced  by  the 
stance  of  an  assault  made  by  a  coloured  on  a  white  man,  in  the 
bouihood  of  Lombard  and  Sixth  streets.    Colonel  Watmough,  tbe 
iff,  assisted  bv  a  poliee  force,  was  successful  in  prevention  any 
distuibaace.^^ 

This  pretended  assault  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be 
the  attack  of  a  white  man  on  a  black,  and  the  remoostrance 
and  attempt  at  defence  of  the  latter ;  so  that  no  single  act 
occurred  by  which  the  negroes  could  be  rq>roached  with 
having  taken  the  slightest  steps  to  provoke  the  hostility  or 
to  resist  the  measures  pursued  towards  their  advocates. 

The  whole  affair  was  the  most  unjustifiable  assamptioui 
on  the  part  of  a  small  body  of  whites,  of  a  power  to  deny 
to  others,  equally  lawful  citizens  with  themselves,  the  right 
of  freely  and  publicly  discussing  a  subject  which  they 
deemed  important,  and  on  which  they  desired  to  proclaim 
their  opinions  to  the  world.  And  the  controversy  being 
conducted  by  one  party  appealing  to  reason,  and  using  the 
tongue,  the  pen,  and  the  press,  and  the  other  party  af^eal- 
ing  to  force,  and  using  the  torch,  the  axe,  and  the  crowbar, 
it  is  not  diMcult  to  determine  which  were  the  innoo«it  and 
which  the  guilty. 
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The  actual  operators-  in  this  work  of  destniotion  were 
said  to  be  a  few  shipwrights  from  the  river,  who  farought 
with  them  axes,  crowbars,  and  other  instmments  for  bfeak- 
ifig  open  doors  and  wmdows,  billets  of  dry  wood  and  sha* 
▼ings,  with  tar,  turpentine,  and  othet  combastifale  materials; 
and  these  were  aided  and  cheered  on  by  the  most  dissolute 
of  the  white  population  in  the  crowd,  while  the  firemen 
and  the  members  of  the  hose  companies,  who  play  the  en« 
gines  and  supply  the  water,  undoubtedly  assisted  in  thia 
work  of  destruction,  inasmuch  as  they  vefiised  to  use  the» 
engines  or  pour  water  on  the  great  hall  while  in  flames,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  accessory  to  its  destruction.  So  com* 
pletely  had  the  mob  been  permitted  to  carry  all  before 
them,  that  even  on  Sunday,  a  day  more  scrupuloualy  re* 
spected  by  all  races  and  colours  in  America  than  in  any 
Other  country  on  the  globe,  a  large  crowd  assembled  round 
the  African  Church  in  Sixth-street,  and,  but  for  the  remon^ 
strances  of  those  who  were  additionally  shocked  at  any  at-' 
tempted  violence  on  the  Sabbath,  this  church  might  have 
shared  the  fiette  of  the  hall. 

As  some  symptom  either  of  shame  or  repentanoei  or 
both|  a  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  firemen  m  Independ« 
once  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th,  when 
they  passed  resolutions  dechuratory  of  their  determination, 
in  all  future  cases,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  extinguish  all 
fires,  whether  created  by  accident  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
incendiary;  but  though  this  declaration,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  the  public  journals,  may  be  taken  as  a  homage  to 
justice,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly  paid,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  in  what  is  called  the  <<  best  society''  of  Phila* 
delphia,  that  is,  among  the  more  wealthy  classes,  the  feeling 
of  indignation  was  directed  wholly  against  the  abolitionistS| 
and  few  scrupled  openly  to  commend  the  spirit  of  the  pop- 
ulace, to  speak  of  die  burning  of  the  hall  and  the  school  as 
a  ^*  glorious  triumph,"  while  some  added  a  regret  that  the 
abolitionists  themselves  were  not  buried  in  the  ruins !  With 
persons  who  entertained  such  feelings  as  these;  it  was  of 
course  in  vain  to  reason ;  they  were  wholly  inaccessible  to 
argument,  and  so  excited,  females  as  weU  as  males,  that  it 
was  almost  dangerous  to  be  heard  to  express  even  a  regret 
that  the  outrage  had  been  committed. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the 
public  authorities  to  find  out  or  apprehend  the  ringleadera; 
no  reward  was  promptly  offered  by  the  city  or  state  author- 
ities for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders ;  no  pains  were 
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taken,  in  short,  to  vindicate  the  lawB  and  punish  its  vioh- 
ten,  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  city  placed  themselves  im 
the  same  position  of  tacit  accessories  as  the  firem^i  did, 
who,  with  engines  in  their  hands,  refused  to  use  them  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration.  This  is  only  to  be  aceaimted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  opinion  of  the  gentry,  <Nr  niost  in- 
fluential class  of  citieens  in  Philadelphia,  was  in  favour  of 
such  non-interference ;  and  the  mayor,  finding  their  dispo- 
sition on  this  subject  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  hk 
own,  was  content  to  let  the  matter  sleep  undisturbed  ontQ 
die  excitement  was  over. 

This  deference  to  public  prejudice  rather  than  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  law  will,  no  doubt,  on  reflec^cion,  be 
deeply  repented  of  even  by  those  who,  for  nuHnentary 
peace,  have  sacrificed  great  principles  of  public  duty;  and 
that  this  has  indeed  already  begun  to  take  place  in  some 
minds,  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  sensibte  observations 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Ghizette  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  21st,  when  the  riots  were  at  an  end,  and  when 
a  few  days  only  of  time  had  allowed  reason  and  refleetioii 
to  reasBume  their  sway.    This  is  its  editorial  article: 

"  One  niffht  of  riot  takes  away  a  city's  reputation  ibr  three  tamidred 
and  sixty-five  of  repose  and  security.  Riots  in  this  country,  thoog^ 
growing  ont  of  local  and  transient  causes,  are  viewed  and  empb^ed 
abroad  as  the  strongest  ailment  against  our  form  of  government. 

"  It  is  of  no  avail  that  we,  in  our  turn,  can  retort  wim  what  we  deem 
entire  effect,  by  saying  that  the  Peninsula  of  Spain  presents  more  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  and  cruelty  in  a  single  campaign  man  the  Union  fi- 
ring its  whole  lUstory ;  that  in  despotic  countries  popular  commoofla 
is  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  that  the  life  of  the  French  monarch  is  at- 
tempted periodically ;  and  that  in  Great  Britain  illegal  combinations  and 
tumults  are  constantly  occurring.  These  all  are  overiooked  in  haoliag 
up  and  presenting,  with  supercilious  acrimony,  our  lapses  fh>m  a  slate 
of  abscMute  immunity  from  all  such  outrage.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  tadt 
acknowledgment  that  personal  security  and  the  rights  of  property 
ought  to  be  better  respected  and  enforced  under  a  Democratic  fbrm  oi 
government  than  under  any  other,  but  that  balance  of  the  aigomeot 
goes  for  nothing  against  the  practical  force  of  the  other  s^  foith.  The 
Parisian,  seoure  in  going  to  the  opera  and  eating-house  by  virtae  of  a 
hundred  thousand  bayonets,  will  thank  Heaven  that  his  lot  is  not  east  in 
such  a  baitarous  spot  as  Philadelphia,  which  f except  in  a  few  instances) 
has  been  kept  in  order  by  the  show  of  a  few  batons. 

**  These  considerations  should  be  ever  hekl  by  the  sentient  portioa  of 
the  community ;  and  they  never  should,  under  any  cureumstancee  what- 
ever, suspend,  either  by  opinion,  apathy,  or  indiscreet  conduct  of  any 
kind,  the  force  of  the  grand  precept,  that '  under  all  ciieumstanees  and 
at  every  cost,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  most  be  maintamed.'  Tliis 
pvecept  carries  with  it  the  provision  that  adequate  OMaos  most  be  taken 
to  mamtain  them." 

I  cordially  agree  with  this  writer  in  all  the  opinioiis  ke 
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bas  here  uttered ;  and,  although  no  language  could  be  too 
atrong  to  express  my  entire  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  incendiaries,  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  public 
aathoritiea,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  very  cir« 
cumstance  of  a  population  of  200,000  persons  living  in  per<t 
feet  security  of  person  and  property  (except  only  in  cases 
where  this  question  of  slavery  is  agitated),  and  this  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  authorities  are  weak, 
the  police  insufficient,  and  that  there  is  really  no  military 
force  to  call  in,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  general  sufficiency 
of  sustenance,  contentment  of  condition,  and  an  absence  of 
that  constant  temptation  to  commit  excesses,  which  springi 
out  of  the  poverty,  or  recklessness,  or  sense  of  wrong  in  thQ 
labouring  masses  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France* 

After  a  period  of  several  days,  the  public  authorities  be^ 
gan  to  move,  and  an  announcement  was  made  by  the 
mayor,  offering  a  reward  of  2000  dollars  for  the  discovery 
of  the  incendiaries.  On  the  day  after  this  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  strongly  condemn- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  incendiaries,  and  offering  a  fiEathet 
reward  of  dOO  dollars  for  their  apprehension. 

Notwithstanding  these  public  and  official  denunciations 
of  the  rioters,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  persisted 
in  uph<dding  the  conduct  of  the  incendiaries  ;  and  who 
boasted  that,  however  often  the  hall  should  be  rebuilt — ^for^ 
by  a  recent  law,  the  city  and  county  funds  are  made  answer* 
able  for  damages  done  by  rioters — ^it  would  be  burned  dowa 
anin,  and  each  successive  time  with  renewed  vigour.  One 
of  the  most  independent  of  the  nevrapapers,  the  Public  Ledg« 
er,  having  been  the  first  as  well  as  the  boldest  in  its  condem- 
nation  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  mob,  the  rioters  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  Ledger  Office,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ample  preparations  made  to  repel  them  by  the  spirited 
and  resolute  editor  and  proprietors,  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  it  would  have  been  speedily  demolished.  The 
following  article,  from  the  Public  Ledger  of  May  24,  refers 
to  this: 

**  We  wish  cor  readers  to  understand  distinctly,  that  while  we  shall 
eoittinae,  as  we  began,  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  subjects  of 
slavery,  partisan  politics,  or  sectarian  religion,  we  shall  ever  contend  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  oppose  all  attempts  to  restrain  the  liber* 
ty  of  speech  or  the  press.  Unless  the  laws  reign,  no  security  for  per* 
ton  or  property  can  be  fouid ;  and  unless  the  great  natural  and  eonsti* 
tutionai  right  of  free  discussion  be  maintained,  all  rational  liberty  must 
perish. 

**  Daring  the  recent  excitement,  we  studiously  reirained  iiom  man- 
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tiofting  thmt  we  should  not  inteifere  with  the  aiifaject  of  alafjeiy. 
inff  Uwt  we  were  currently  charged  with  being  abolitionists,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  mob  had  selected  our  office  for  destructioa  under  ihii 
supposition,  we  were  resohred  to  utter  no  disclaimer  upon  the 
while  any  disorderly  spirit  pieyailed.  To  deny  that  we  were  ab 
ists  while  a  mob  was  around  our  doors,  deoouncing  vengeance 
ns  because  it  believed  us  to  be  such,  would  have  borne  the  appearance 
of  deprecating  its  wrath.  We  have  never  yet  been  awed  by  the  law- 
less, and  trust  that  we  never  shall  be ;  and,  instead  of  treating  wilh 
them,  when  assembled  in  force,  or  attempting  to  appease  their  anger, 
we  shall  never  fail  to  invoke  against  them  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and 
to  meet  them  with  forcible  resistance." 

As  cTcry  succeeding  day  strengthened  the  cause  of  those 
who  had  been  so  unjustly  persecuted,  and  weakened  that  of 
the  persecutors,  so  every  day  produced  some  new  proof  q{ 
that  growing  strength.  The  first  was  the  arrest  of  one  of 
the  incendiaries,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  member  of  a 
*^  highly  respectable"  family ;  for  the  anti-abolition  liots  are 
almost  always  fomented  and  encouraged  by  persons  of  this 
class,  whose  pecuniary  interests,  or  those  of  their  connex- 
ions, either  are,  or  are  believed  to  be,  in  danger  firom  ^ving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  and  whose  prejudices,  therefore,  on  this 
subject  are  the  hottest,  fiercest,  and  most  ungovernable. 
The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  which  the  announcement 
of  this  arrest  was  made  in  the  newspapers : 

**  We  leam  that  a  man,  who  is  represented  to  be  of  a  highly  reqneU 
able  fomQy,  was  arrested  on  Tuesday,  and  taken  before  Aldemnn 
Binns,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the  recent  destruction  of 
Pennsylvama  Hall.  Mr.  Shotwell  appeared  as  the  principal  witness, 
and  testified  that  he  was  in  the  hall  on  the  night  of  the  eonflagratiQii,  and 
saw  the  prisoner  busily  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  blhids,  and  taatiaf 
others  to  the  destruction  of  the  building.  He  has  known  the  prisoner 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is  positive  as  to  the  individual,  who  wsb 
bound  over  in  the  sum  of  3000  dollars  for  his  appearance  before  the  al- 
derman on  Friday,  at  13  o'clock." 

The  day  following  this  a  letter  appeared  in  the  leading 
journals,  from  the  eminent  barrister,  Mr.  David  Paul  Brown, 
which  excited  among  his  friends  considerable  apprehension 
for  his  personal  safety,  and  which,  from  the  boldness  di  its 
tone  at  such  a  moment,  and  the  force  of  its  reasoning,  was 
admired  even  by  those  who  deprecated  his  conduct.  The 
letter  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  worth  transcribing  in  some 
of  its  principal  passages : 

«T0  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  I  am  a  member  and  an  advocate  of  the  Abolition  Society,  and  shafl 
continue  so  to  be  in  despite  of  mobs.  I  am  a  firm  friend  of  rational  lib- 
erty,  and  am  not  to  be  awed  into  its  abandonment  l^  licentiousness  or 
vice.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  those  who  differ  with  me  upon  these  tob. 
jeots:  they  may/fvefyei^oy  their  opinion,  I  shall  Md^nuintainnuBSi 
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1  am  anwilliiig  to  enter  into  anything  like  aelf-vindication  wbere  there 
18  actually  no  offence,  and  am  above  all  attempte  to  vropitiate  the  itir- 
kuleni  and  refmetmy  by  renouncing  sentimenta  which  I  aolemi^y  and 
sacredly  entertain.  So  much  tor  my  feitht  and  the  principles  by  which 
lamgoTcm^d: 

*If  1  for  niT  opinioni  nilfer  wronr. 
Oplnioii  •hall  be  targeon  to  my  hort/ 

*'  It  18  understood  that  one  of  the  charges  preferred  against  me  (got 
up,  no  doubt,  by  some  designing  knaTe,  to  whom,  professionally,  I  have 
rendered  service,  either  b]r  an  acquittal  or  eonviction)  is  that  of  haTinff 
avowed  myself  to  be  the  friend  of  amalgamation.  £very  one  who  heard 
my  speech  at  the  dedication  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  knows  this  to  be 
untrue ;  and  to  those  who  did  not  hear  it,  I  proclaim  it  to  be  false.  I 
am  adverse  to  amalgamation,  and  to  the  practical  friend  of  amalgama* 
tion. 

**The  other  opinion  ezj^ressed  is  one  having  regard  to  immediate 
emancipation,  ana  upon  this  subject  the  views  entertained  by  me  are' 
thus  caressed :  '  I  confess,  with  all  my  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of 
human  freedom,  still,  if  it  were  left  with  me  to  strike  off  the  chains  of 
slavery  instantly  and  with  a  single  blow,  I  should  hesitate  before  that 
blow  was  struck :  hesitate,  not  lor  myself,  not  for  the  safety  or  security* 
of  the  government,  not  for  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
society  or  upon  the  slave  states  (for  in  none  of  these  relations  could 
it  prove  dangerous),  but  for  the  slaves  themselves.  They  are  not,  in  a 
mass,  nooraUy  or  intellectually  in  a  condition  <)ualifying  them  lor  so 
sudden  and  important  a  change.  The  flood  of  light  that  would  pour  in 
upon  them  would  prove  too  powerful  for  their  long-benighted  vision,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  might  surfeit  in  the  excess  of  joy.^ 

^  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  formerly,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the 
violence  manifested  by  the  adversaries  of  abolition  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times,  which  seeks  a  vent  upon  every  pos- 
aiUe  oi^rtunity,  and  which  will,  ere  long,  be  found  to  glut  itself  iq>OQ 
the  veinr  individuals  by  whom  it  is  spparently  fostered  and  encouraged* 

^  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  thia  exposition,  not  to  conciliate  my 
adversaries,  but  to  satisfy  my  friends,  as  I  desire  to  retain  both,  I  re>* 
cant  nothing  that  I  have  said ;  I  deplore  nothing  that  I  have  done ;  my 
property  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and,  however  imperfect  that 
protection,  there  I  leave  it;  of  my  family  and  personal  sanctity  I  am 
the  guardian,  and  will  never  permit  either  to  be  violated  with  impunity, 

"  DAvm  Paul  Bsown.*' 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  this  letter 
was  in  erery  way  salutary,  and  showed  the  value  and  im< 
portance  of  men  being  faithful  to  their  opinions  at  whatever 
hazard  to  their  fortunes  or  their  liTes.  Even  the  anti-abo- 
litionists  were  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  the  moral  cour* 
age  it  evinced,  and  the  timid  among  the  abolitionists  took 
heart  at  this  open  defiance  of  all  danger  by  one  whose  opin* 
ions  they  approved  and  whose  heroism  they  admired,  reo- 
pie  began,  accordingly,  to  speak  more  freely  in  reprehension 
of  the  conduct  of  the  rioters ;  the  public  sympathy  began  to 
be  moved  in  favour  of  the  sufferers;  and  even  the  press 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  last  article  I 
shall  quote,  from  the  Demociatio  paper,  the  Pennsylvanian. 
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^  Laws  are  enaded,  not  only  to  be  obeyed  wben  it  is  agieeaUe  tD  do 
aoy  for  than  the  end  woold  be  attained  without  them,  bat  for  the  pur* 
poee  of  controlling  our  impulaea,  and  for  seeoring  the  witlmatft  good  of 
all  by  oeeaaional  saerifieea  of  indiTidual  will.  The  general  result  is  tfail 
which  is  contemplated  by  enlightened  legislation,  and  its  pfocectkn  is 
extended  alike  to  the  ^ocid  and  the  bad,  to  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  and, 
aboTe  all,  to  the  minonty  as  well  as  to  the  majority.  To  say,  therefiMe, 
that  there  are  cases  in  a  country  goTemed  like  this  in  whi^  the  laws 
may  be  suspended,  is  to  break  down  every  barrier  upon  which  the  em> 
sen  relies  for  safety,  and  to  return  once  more  to  the  practice  of  barba- 
lous  ages.  A  new  arbiter  of  his  fate  is  introduced,  and  both  life  aad 
property  are  made  dependant  upon  the  ^viU  of  those  who  possess  the 
physical  power  at  the  moment.  It  is  therefore  far  better  that  mnld- 
tudes  of  evils  should  be  tolerated,  than  that  a  single  blow  shoold  be  tfaos 

S'ven  at  the  very  framework  of  our  social  fabric  It  is  destructive  of 
e  vital  principle  of  Republicanism  as  it  exists  among  us ;  and  upon 
mere  selfish  considerations,  if  there  were  no  other,  it  should  be  sternly 
and  unflinchingly  opposed.  If  the  restraints  of  law  and  of  the  dictates 
of  toleration  are  thrown  off  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
ultra-abolitionists  and  amalgamationists,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  proclaimed  to-morrow  that  certain  party  principles  are 
offensive  to  public  opinion ;  that  the  printing  offices  which  puhtish  them 
most  be  homed,  and  that  the  leaders  of  party  who  espouse  them  mast 
be  sacrificed  to  appease  a  'just  indignation.' '' 

Prom  the  intercourse  I  enjoyed  with  a  very  extensiTe  cir- 
cle of  society  in  Philadelphia,  I  believe  this  article  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  nine  tenths  of  its  inhabitants;  and  it 
would  be  therefore  most  unjust  to  consider  the  riotous  and 
incendiary  conduct  of  a  mob  formed  of,  at  the  most,  500 
persons,  and  of  these  not  more  than  100  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  as  characteristic  of  the  genenl 
state  of  society  in  a  city  that  numbers  200,000  rendents. 
The  mobs  of  London  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and 
of  Birmingham,  when  the  Church  and  King  loyalists  burned 
down  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  or  those  of  Bristol,  who,  but  a 
few  years  since,  set  fire  to  that  city,  and  plundered  the 
houses  during  the  conflagration,  might  as  well  be  taken  by 
any  American  as  a  fair  sample  of  English  society. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

B«MT0ltnt  Inrtttatiow  of  PbibdtlpbM.— School  for  Uie  InttrMtion  of  Iho  Blind.— If  v- 
nificant  Baopeii  of  an  EnsUthman.— Description  of  the  Institotion  and  Pupils.~Pro- 
ficiancy  in  Gaognphy  and  Moaic.— Poblication  of  the  Blmd  Studant'a  Nagazina.— 
Eflacu  produced  by  thia  azcallant  WotIe.— RamarkaUa  Improvanent  of  an  Idiot— 
Spacioiana  of  Compoaition  by  the  Blind.— Aaylom  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— Cuiioaa 
Eipertmanta  in  Anunal  Magnaciam.— Utili^  of  the  Dieeofaiiaa  Aowing  out.  of  iL— 
Production  of  certain  Draama  by  magnetic  Influanoa.— Dramatic  Efiecta  on  the  mind 
of  a  dumb  Boy.— Equally  remarkable  Influence  on  young  Girla.— Entire  Change  of 
Character  in  the  Conduct  of  one.— Ineanaihility  to  Pain  duiing  the  magnetic  Sleap.-* 
Raoiarkable  Inatanca  of  nenroua  Ineanaihility.— Suigical  operation  performed  withont 
Pain.— Application  of  Animal  Magnetiam  to  Surgery.- New  Almanoute  of  Philadel- 
phia.—Beautiful  Situation  of  the  Building.— Eztont  and  Completeneaa  of  the  Eatab- 
liahmant— Siatiatica  of  the  Poor  and  Lunatica.— Coat  of  the  Inatitotion  and  annual 
Ezpenaa.- Marina  HoapiUl  for  Seamen.- Plan  and  Amngement  of  the  Marine  Hoa- 
>ital.— Sai  "■ .     -  .    - 


pital.— Seaman  of  England  and  America.— lojuatko  done  to  the  former  by  Tazatioik 

—Superior  Benaflto  enjoyed  by  the  latter.    '^  " " 

— Diataate  of  Sailora  for  mland  Situationa. 


—Superior  Benaflta  enjoyed  by  the  latter.— Compariaon  with  Oieanwich  HoapUal. 


The  most  interesting,  and,  perhapS|  the  most  characteris* 
tic  feature  of  Philadelphia,  is  its  beneyolent  institntions ; 
and  in  these,  more  than  in  anything  else,  axe  to  be  seen  the 
i^irit  of  its  first  founder,  silently  prolonging  its  influence 
ever  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  descendants,  by  pro* 
Tiding  asylums  suited  to  the  relief  of  almost  every  misfor* 
tune  by  which  the  wretched  can  be  afflicted. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  visited  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  be  attended  by  the  amiable  superintendent 
of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Friedlander,  and  to  be  acoompa* 
nied  by  him  over  every  part  of  it.  It  is  now  about  five 
years  since  this  institution  was  first  projected  by  a  few  be«. 
Mevdent  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  who  desired  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  those  unfortunates  who  are  deprived  of  sights 
and  to  make  it  a  home  of  haiq>iness,  as  well  as  comfort,  by 
instructing  its  inmates  in  arts  and  occupations  firom  which 
they  could  earn  their  own  subsistence,  and  be  useful  to  oth* 
ers  as  well  as  to  themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  sent  to 
Germany  to  obtain  the  services  of  some  person  qualified  to 
superintend  such  an  institution,  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  a  young 
but  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  philanthropist,  came  over  to 
Philadelphia  for  that  purpose. 

He  began  his  operations  with  four  pupils  only ;  but  the 
progress  made  with  these  was  so  striking  as  to  awaken  a 
general  interest  throughout  the  community  in  favour  of  the 
undertaking,  and  this  once  roused,  the  means  of  augmenta* 
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tion  flowed  in  apace.  An  application  was  made  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  grant  to  build  a  suitable  edifice,  and  the 
answer  was  that  the  state  would  grant  10,000  dollars  for 
that  purpose,  provided  20,000  dollars  could  be  raised  fat  the 
aame  object  by  the  comnmnity.  The  experiment  was  tried, 
and,  soon  after  it  was  commenced,  the  sum  of  26,000  dol- 
lars was  raised,  and  a  fund  thus  at  once  formed  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

With  this  a  suitable  spot  of  land  was  purchased  in  Arch- 
street,  not  far  from  the  Schuylkill  Biver,  and  a  neat  and 
commodious  building  erected  thereon ;  the  area  occupied 
by  the  house  and  grounds  being  247  feet  in  front  by  2SSJ  in 
depth,  including  gardens,  grassplats,  and  playgrounds  fw 
the  pupils ;  while  the  interior  of  the  building  possesses  erenr 
requisite  accommodation  for  the  instruction,  subsistence,  and 
lodging  of  as  many  as  200  inmates. 

During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  StsA 
foundation,  the  institution  has  grown  steadily  in  public  fa- 
"▼oar,  and  received  a  propcNrtionately  increased  public  aid ; 
till,  in  the  past  year,  1837,  a  most  munificent  addition  was 
made  to  its  funds  by  the  bequest  of  one  of  its  most  active 
patrons,  William  Young  Birch,  who  at  his  death  left  the 
whole  of  his  property,  valued  at  150,000  dollars,  as  a  per- 
petual endowment  for  the  support  of  this  institution.  Hr. 
Birch  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  in  England,  at  wfakh 
place  he  was  born  on  the  9th  of  November,  1764.  He  re- 
sided at  Birmingham  during  the  time  of  the  riots  by  which 
the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  destroyed ;  and  being  one  of 
bis  religious  followers  as  a  Unitarian,  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part  in  defending  the  person  and  property  of  his  friend 
and  pastor,  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  leave  England  £ar 
America.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  pursued  the  bosi- 
ness  of  a  bocJcseller,  in  which,  during  forty  years  of  indus- 
trious and  honottrable  exertion,  he  amassed  a  handsome  for- 
tune ;  and  while  his  whole  life  was  characterized  by  active 
efforts  in  favour  of  philanthropic  and  charitable  objecte,  his 
death  was  honoured  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  all  his 
earnings  to  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  instituti<Hi  is  fifty, 
of  whom  thirty-nine  are  from  Pennsylvania,  four  from  New- 
Jersey,  three  from  Delaware,  two  from  Maryland,  one  from 
Virginia,  and  one  from  South  Carolina ;  and  of  the  whole 
number,  thirty  are  males  and  twenty  females,  the  yonngest 
being  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  eighteen,  eaeh 
being  superintended  by  its  respective  teachers. 
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The  branches  of  learning  now  taught  in  the  inalitiitioii 
embrace  reading,  writing,  English  granimari  the  Gknnaa 
language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  natural 
philosophy^  history,  and  music.  In  all  these  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proficiency  to  which  the  blind 
may  attain  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  adapted  to  their  con* 
dition,  and  by  the  zealous  and  judicious  superintendence  of 
competent  teachers.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  spell,  as 
well  as  to  calculate  figur<s&,  by  rawd  types  and  movable 
blocks,  on  ^diich  the  sense  of  touch  su{^lies  the  sense  ct 
sight.  They  learn  to  write  by  imitating  raised  characters 
prepared  for  them  to  copy.  Oeometry  is  tau^t  by  raised 
diagrams  and  figures,  and  geoffraphy  by  globes  and  mapa^ 
prepared  with  raised  surfaces  for  land  and  flat  surfaces  tat 
aea,  with  slight  depressions  for  riyers,  and  gradual  eleva* 
tions  for  hills  and  mountains.  Music  is  taught  in  the  same 
manner  by  raised  bars  and  notes,  which  are  felt  by  the  pa* 
pils,  by  repeatedly  passing  the  fingers  oTer  them,  bar  after, 
bar,  tiU  the  whole  is  deeply  imprinted  on  the  memory,  and 
then  the  passages  are  practised  on  the  instrument.  Natural 
philosophy,  history,  and  languages  are  of  course  taught 
orally,  and  committed  to  memory  as  acquired. 

The  mere  occupation  of  learning  any  of  these  is  a  source 
of  such  extreme  delight  to  the  students  while  so  engagedi 
that  if  it  ended  only  here,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  bless- 
ing ;  but  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mind  evidently  afiects 
tile  physical  health  and  moral  character  beneficially,  besides 
laying  up  stores  of  the  highest  enjoyment  for  future  years^ 
The  pleasure  they  take  in  music  is  such  as  to  make  it  the 
favourite  occupation  of  nearly  all  the  pupils ;  and  already 
they  have  in  use  among  them  one  organ,  six  pianos,  one 
harpsichord,  three  harps,  nine  violins,  two'violinceUos,  one 
double  bass,  three  flutes,  one  hautboy,  one  bassoon,  three 
French  horns,  one  trumpet,  one  trombone,  and  one  pair  of 
kettle-drums.  This  enables  the  pupib  to  pass  many  happy 
hours  among  themselves  in  the  institution,  and  also  to  give 
concerts  occasionally  to  the  public,  by  which  the  pleasures 
of  others  are  promoted ;  and  confident  expectation  is  enter- 
tained that,  before  long,  excellent  teachers  of  music  will  be 
reared  from  the  blind  pupils,  and  organists  furnished  for 
churches  and  places  of  worship. 

Handicraft  occupations  are  at  the  same  time  taught  with 
great  care.  A  new  range  of  buildings  has  been  recently 
erected,  140  feet  in  length,  comprising  two  stories^  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  used  as  a  ropewalk  for  making  twine  and 
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owdage  of  different  kinds,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  diTided 
into  workshops,  in  which  different  trades  are  carried  on. 
We  saw  some  of  the  pupils  at  work  making  brushes  of  ▼». 
rious  kindsi  others  making  shoes,  baskets,  mats,  mattresses, 
and  various  articles  of  turnery,  all  of  them  surprisingly  weO 
executed  as  productions  of  the  blind. 

The  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  sewing,  and  iancy- 
work  of  various  kinds,  and  they  thread  their  needles  and 
perform  their  work,  with  almost  as  much  dexterity  as  if  they 
could  see,  appearing  also  to  be  as  happy  as  possible  at  their 
labours* 

A  printing-press,  with  a  suitable  supply  of  the  types  used 
expressly  for  printing  books  for  the  blind,  which  indent  the 
paper  deeply  on  oflie  side  without  ink,  so  as  to  leave  a  rais- 
ed or  embossed  character  on  the  other  side,  has  been  lately 
provided  for  the  institution ;  and  with  this,  a  monthly  pe- 
liodical,  written  and  printed  by  the  pupils,  is  prepared  and 
issued,  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Studento'  Magazine."    We 
were  presented  with  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  excellent 
and  interesting  work,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  its  au- 
thors, and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  in- 
stitution.    The  objects  contemplated  by  its  publication  are 
these:  1.  To  provide  the  pupils  with  new  reading,  made 
up  of  extracts  from  such  works  as  would  be  too  expensive 
to  print  entire.     2.  The  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  pu- 
pils in  composition,  from  a  public  exhibition  of  their  tal- 
ents in  this  way.     3.  To  awaken  the  interest  and  excite  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  this  interesting  class  of 
their  fellow-beings.     4.  The  presenting  to  the  blind  who 
may  be  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  who,  for 
various  reasons,  may  never  enter  a  public  institution,  a 
means  of  communication  between  themselves  and  othen 
subject  to  the  same  privation  of  sight,  of  which  there  will 
always  be  many.     A  striking  proof  of  its  utility  in  this  last 
respect  has  already  occurred.    A  copy  of  the  magazine 
was  sent  by  one  of  the  pupib  in  the  institution  to  a  blind 
lady  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  her  correspond- 
ence with  the  pupil  in  question,  thus  refers  to  it : 

**  Jan.  18, 1838.— When  informed  that  yon  had  passed  throiigii  ov 
vttlage,  I  anxiously  awaited  your  return,  laid  all  my  plans  for  detaiouf 
you,  and  anticipated  the  pleasant  hours  we  should  spend  together;  no- 
thing could  have  reconciled  me  to  the  disappointment  but  the  Imowi- 
edffe  of  your  being  pleasanUy  situated  where  you  are.  I  have  never 
had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  meeting  with  any  female  friend  in  my 
own  situation,  and  never  with  any  one  deprived  of  sight  fiom  cluu- 
hood ;  I  think  we  certainly  should  have  some  feelings  in  common,  ttid 
find  sympathy  that  we  eould  find  nowhere  else.    Is  it  not  so ! 
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**  I  tbooU  like  to  ask  ymi  a  himdred  qoeatioiia:  How  yoa  succeed 
ID  reading*  and  what  studies  you  are  most  interested  in  ?  Bo  you  take 
mnaic  lessons!  Everything  relating  to  the  institution  is  very  interest- 
ing to  me ;  and  I  was  really  delighted  when  it  was  mentioned  to  me, 
some  weeks  since,  that  there  was  an  expectation  of  issaing  a  paper 
from  among  jroa ;  but  I  fear  the  attempt  has  failed,  if  yon  couki,  wuh- 
ooi  incottTemence»  return  me  a  few  lines  printed  (for  it  would  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  receiring  them  if  I  should  be  able  to  read  them  my- 
eelf ),  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.'* 

«*  Feb.  1st,  P.S.— This  letter  was  written  as  dated,  but  I  hesitated  to 
send  iu  Until  within  three  days  the  ^  Student's  Magazine'  was  handed 
to  me.  I  have  not  learned  how  it  came  to  the  village ;  it  was  lent  me 
to  read ;  I  should  think  it  could  come  i#the  mail  witnout  injury,  and  as 
I  wish  to  subscribe  for  it,  I  send  the  mclosed  note  to  Mr.  Friedlander ; 
and  yon,  who  have  many  studies  to  interest  vou,  can  never  imaging 
how  anxiously  I  shall  await  its  coming,  nor  the  deliffht  with  whieh  1 
welcome  it.  When  I  received  this  one,  I  felt  a  childish  selfishness,  and 
wished  that  no  one  should  see  it  until  I  had  learned  its  contents ;  and 
they  had  to  wait  a  while,  as  I  was  not  much  accustomed  to  the  capital 
letters;  butlshalihave  another  long  letter  if  I  do  not  haste  to  bid  yoa 
fiurewen." 

Among  the  pupils  with  whom  we  conversed  was  one  re- 
markable youth,  of  vrhom  the  following  account  is  given  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  institution  : 

"  JoBH  BiTBBis  was  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  dreumstances 
of  great  want  and  wretchedness,  almost  a  Caspar  Hauser,  depending 
for  a  scanty  subsistence  upon  the  feeble  exertions  of  an  aged  relative. 
He  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  president  of  our  institution,  who  ad- 
mitted him.  When  first  admitted  he  could  not  stand  upright,  nor  walk 
without  assistance.  His  utterance  was  incoherent  and  unintelligible, 
and  he  ap|>eared  to  understand  no  questions  save  such  as  related  to 
dates;  but  in  reply  to  these,  he  could  almost  instantly  name  the  day  of 
the  week,  of  any  day  of  the  year,  and  state  the  changes  of  the  moon 
with  great  precision.  Beyond  this  his  mind  seemed  to  wander  in  dark- 
ness. ^There  is  no  end  of  figures!  is  there?'  was  his  constant  excla- 
mation and  answer  to  almost  every  question  addressed  to  him.  His 
case  seeming  hopeless,  an  order  was  passed  for  his  dismissal ;  but,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  he  was  retained  until  the  return  of  Mr. 
Friedlander.  In  the  mean  while,  he  learned  the  use  of  his  limbt,  and 
could  walk  alone,  eat  without  assistance,  and  utter  himself  rn^re  co- 
herently. At  this  present  time  he  attends  to  resding,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geograpny,  in  all  which,  as  Mr.  Friedlander  remariui, '  he  is 
indisputably  improving.' " 

We  found  this  youth  in  the  ropewalk,  assisting  another 
pupil  in  the  making  of  twine ;  and  in  our  conversation  with 
ninr  we  witnessed  the  extraordinary  fadulty  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  calculating  numbers,  and  naming  particular  days 
and  periods  from  given  data,  however  remote,  and  whether 
past  or  present.  Of  astronomy  he  had  as  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge as  most  boys  of  his  age  not  subject  to  any  infirmity ; 
he  was,  in  short,  an  instance  of  a  brute  wrought  into  a  hu- 
man being  by  care,  kindness,  and  education. 

Among  the  specimens  of  the  original  compositioiis  of 
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0ome  of  the  pupils  of  the  institutiony  two  tihort 
and  a  letter  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  thou^ts 
as  w<Mrd0  are  at  their  command. 

One  of  the  pupils,  William  Churchman,  writes,  **  Then 
is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom :  he  *wha 
thinks  himself  the  happiest  man  really  is  so ;  but  he  that 
thinks  himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the  greatest  fooL" 

Another  pupil  writes,  **  Troth  is  the  basis  of  every  Tirtiie. 
The  Scriptures  teach  us  the  best  way  of  liTing,  the  noblest 
way  of  suffering,  and  the  i^ost  comfortable  way  ci  djing.*^ 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  another  of  the  pupils  refer* 
red  to: 

«Mr.8 ,  <•  Feb.  15,18381 

**  I  think  time  has  got  new  wings^-at  least  she  flies  remwAaJbtfswHt, 
I6r  the  day  on  which  I  am  accustomed  to  write  has  aniyed,  and  tend 
nw  in  a  wtrj  dull  mood.  I  have  nothing  paiticokuAy  conceiniiig  our* 
selTes  to  aay.  The  winter,  so  far,  has  been  yery  mild,  though  odid 
enough  for  me,  and  nothing  hut  the  dinner-hell  can  induce  me  lo  leate 
my  best  friend,  the  Mtave, 
^  The  Oeraians  ara  doing  wonders;  they  now  make  wooden  yniin- 

filyers  ;  hut  neyer  mind,  our  foveats  can  dance  to  anything  they  play, 
sides  sastain  any  character  you  choose. 

"This  is  very  troublesome  woik ;  I  thtidL  I  shall  get  an  antoantoa 
amanuensis,  which  will  write  to  you  while  I  attend  to  my  own  Mnm- 


*^  Some  say  you  think  haid  of  me  for  writing  in  this  style;  in  lUs 
you  may  use  your  pleasure.  I  write  for  you  to  read*  and  if  you  reid 
more  than  I  write,  you  need  not  chaige  it  to  me. 

«K.  Wa 


Such  are  the  results  already  produced  by  this  exodlent 
institution  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence ;  and, 
but  for  its  aid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  majority  of 
the  fifty  pupils  now  made  usefiil  ^d  happy  under  its  roof, 
would  have  been  miserable  to  themselves  and  a  burden  to 
others.  Its  ample  means  and  oonstantly*increasing  pops- 
larity  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  utility ;  and 
vvith  so  ei^cellent  a  director  as  Mr.  Friedlander  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  happiness 
it  may  produce. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  a  kindred  institu- 
tion, which  provides  comfortably  for  the  unfortunate  qfaas 
of  beings  who  are  deprived  of  cqpeech  and  hearing,  and  in- 
structs them  as  usefully  and  as  agreeably  as  the  blind  are 
taught  at  their  exclusive  establishment.  The  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated  in  Broad-street,*  in  a  fine 
open  and  airy  space.  The  building  is  neat  and  commo* 
dious,  and  all  its  internal  arrangements  are  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  pupils.    It  was  first  established  in  1821, 
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wMi  ^a  gmit  fiom  the  state  of  8000  ddOara  as  a  buflding 
fond,  eidl  a  farther  aannal  grant  of  160  dollars  for  each  in- 
digent deaf  and  dumb  child  that  it  might  receive,  anbeist^ 
aad  edueate.  The  scale  of  the  establislmient  is  not  so  large 
wm  that  at  New* York,  but  the  mode  of  instruction  is  the 
same,  end  the  accommodations  for  the  pupils  equally  good. 

During  our  visit  to  this  institution  we  witnessed  some  cuh 
Tioos  experiments  in  animal  magnetism  tried  on  some  of  the 
pupils,  one  a  lad  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  twe 
young  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  each.  The  boy  was 
put  into  a  magnetic  sleep  by  being  made  to  recline  in  a 
chair,  and  by  the  operator  placing  his  thumbs  against  the 
thumbs  of  the  youth,  pressing  them  gently,  and  looking  him 
steadfastly  in  the  face.  When  the  boy  was  asleep,  several 
of  the  party  were  asked  to  pinch  his  flesh  as  hard  as  they 
thought  proper,  to  see  whether  he  would  awake ;  but,  though 
some  pressed  their  nails  so  as  to  imbed  them  in  his  flesh,  he 
never  moved  a  muscle*  A  pin  was  then  thrust  through  his 
flesh,  making  a  complete  hole  in  it ;  but  to  this  he  was  as 
insensible  as  to  all  the  rest. 

Certain  motions  were  then  made  by  the  operator  over  his 
head  and  face,  without  touching  either,  to  produce  in  him  a 
dream  of  horrors,  when  he  soon  began  to  tremble  in  etery 
limb,  and  to  utter  indistinct  sounds  of  terror.  A  slate  was 
then  put  before  bim,  and  a  slate-pencil  put  in  his  hajid,  when 
he  wrote,  in  an  agitated  manner,  a  broken  sentence,  saying 
lie  was  attacked  by  wild  Indians  who  were  going  to  kill  him. 
This  led  the  operator  to  make  various  motions  with  his 
hands  over  different  parts  of  his  body,  without  touching 
them ;  all  our  eyes  were  directed  to  detect  any  collusion ; 
our  convictions  were  uniform  that  the  boy  was  profoundly 
asleep,  and  could  not  see  anything  thai  was  doing  by  his 
natural  nght. 

The  magnetic  sympathy,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
termed,  between  the  motions  of  the  operator  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  sleeper,  was,  however,  evident  in  every  case. 
When  the  operator  moved  bii  hand  around  the  sleeper's 
foot,  and  another  put  the  slate  before  him  and  placed*  the 
pencil  in  his  hand,  he  wrote,  tremblingly,  the  words,  ^^  A 
monstrous  grisly  bear  is  gnawing  ofi*  my  foot.  Oh  !  take 
him  away,  take  him  away !"  the  pencil  dropping  from  his 
hand  twice  during  the  act  of  writing.  When  the  operator 
passed  his  hand  around  his  head  in  8^  circle,  and  the  slate 
was  again  placed  before  him,  he  was  even  more  agitated 
than  before,  and  wrote,  '^  The  Indians  are  taking  my  scalp ; 
how  shall  I  suffer  it !  oh !  death.'' 
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The  action  of  stebbiag  was  made  over  the  boy^a 
the  hand,  however,  not  being  suffered  to  touch  his  petaos; 
and  he  struggled  violently  and  made  resistance,  and  gain» 
signs  by  his  countenance  of  excruciating  pdin,  till  at  last  iie 
sunk  down  into  a  state  of  apparent  torpor.  Each  of  tks 
spectators  tried  in  turn  to  awaken  him  by  the  ovdinaiy 
methods  of  pulling  and  pinching,  but  without  the  least  effect 
He  seemed  in  a  sleep  of  death.  At  length  the  openlar 
tried  the  magnetic  mode  of  awakening  him,  by  waving  the 
hands  upward  near  the  face,  and  in  about  five  fnimttea  Ike 
boy  awoke  from  his  slumbers. 

When  he  was  quite  recovered  he  was  asked  by  the  teach- 
er, in  signs,  whether  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  he  answer- 
ed No ;  whether  he  recollected  any  writing  or  other  opera* 
lion,  and  he  answered  No;  and  when  the  slate  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  which  the  last  sentence  he  bad  written 
still  remained,  his  whole  look  bespoke  the  utmost  astonisb^ 
ment.  In  the  party  who  witnessed  this  exhibition  there 
were  three  physicians,  one  eminent  chymist,  three  or  fear 
legal  gentlemen,  and  the  majority  of  the  whole  were  {ire]u* 
diced  against  the  system  of  animal  magnetism ;  yet  aU  con- 
fessed  their  surprise  at  what  they  saw,  and  their  convictioa 
that  there  was  no  collusion  between  the  parties. 

The  experiments  tried  on  the  girls  were  of  a  dififerent  na- 
ture, l^he  eldest  of  them  was  placed  in  a  magnetic  deep 
as  she  stood  up,  and  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  pait  cf 
another  gentleman  than  the  first  operator ;  wh^i  she  sload 
sleeping  thus,  the  same  experiments  were  tried  as  had  been 
before  used  with  the  boy,  to  ascertain  whether  she  were  sh 
sensible  to  pain.  She  was  pulled,  pinched,  scratched,  sad 
tortured  in  such  a  wav  as,  if  her  sleep  had  been  of  the  mdi- 
nary  kind,  could  not  tail  to  have  anakeued  her;  but  all  thn 
made  no  more  impression  on  her  than  on  a  statue  of  marble. 

This  girl  was  neither  deaf  nor  dumb,  and  was  not,  there* 
•fore,  one  of  the  pupils,  but  belonged  to  some  of  the  attend- 
ants on  the  establishment.  She  was  then  asked  a  variety  of 
iquestions,  to  all  of  which  she  answered  rationally ;  she  was 
shown  a  number  of  things,  that  is,  they  were  held  beibie 
her ;  and  though  her  eyes  were  perfectly  dosed,  and  her 
ideep  the  most  profound,  yet  she  described  the  names,  pro|^ 
•erties,  forms,  and  colours  of  the  objects  shown  as  aocuralety  * 
as  if  she  had  been  awake.  A  bandage  was  then  pat  aeroai 
her  eyes,  and  so  widely  spread  and  t^tly  bound  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  she  should  see,  even  if  awake.  In  thv 
state  other  objects  were  held  before  her,  and  her  desci^ 
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of  tkeni  in  auwer  to  queiiioni  asked  were  ae  eoeopite 
as  before. 

The  objects  were  then  placed  above  her  head  and  behind 
ber  back,  and  interchanged  with  other  objects,  and  her  pex« 
caption  of  them  throng  the  magnetic  medium,  or  whateyer 
other  faculty  it  may  be,  was  just  as  clear  and  accurate  as 
ever ;  at  least  her  descriptions  were  as  uniformly  correct. 
She  y/nSB  again  pinched,  and  pulled,  and  tortured  with  pins^ 
to  see  if  she  were  awake,  but  she  was  as  insensible  to  pain 
as  if  she  had  been  dead.  All  this  ast<»i]shed  us  exceedingr 
iy ;  but,  though  we  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  what 
we  saw,  there  was  no  resisting  the  evidence  of  the  facts. 

The  last  experiment  was  on  the  youngest  girl  of  the  par* 
ty,  aged  about  ten.  This  little  creature  was  one  of  the 
most  timid  beings  that  could  be  imagined.  It  was  difficult 
even  to  get  her  to  hold  up  her  head  so  as  to  look  the  per* 
son  addressing  her  in  the  face,  or  to  get  any  reply  to  a 
question  beyond  a  yes  or  no ;  though,  like  the  former,  she 
was  not  a  mute,  but  belonged  to  the  family  of  one  of  the 
attendants.  She  was  almost  instantaneouslv  put  into  a 
magnetic  sleep,  as  she  was  described  to  be  of  peculiar  sus* 
ceptibility  to  the  magnetic  influence.  The  most  remarkable 
effect  witnessed  in  her  case  was  a  complete  change  of  char- 
acter. From  being  one  of  the  most  timid  and  hesitating, 
ahe  became  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  b<»sterous  little 
creatures  imaginable.  She  answered  all  questions  put  to  her 
sharply,  and  often  retorted  wittily  on  the  questioner.  She 
then  became  herself  the  leading  person  of  the  party,  and  ar« 
ranged  all  the  gentlemen,  one  by  one,  on  seats  round  the 
room,  and  instructed  them  in  a  juvenile  game  she  wished  us 
to  play,  and  laughed,  and  indulged  her  merriment  exactly  as 
if  she  were  with  persons  of  her  own  age,  in  the  most  genu- 
ine playfulness. 

She  was  most  severely  pinched  and  t<»tured  with  pins  to 
see  if  she  felt  pain,  but  she  remained  as  insensible  to  it  as 
all  the  others,  and  no  effort  of  any  of  the  party  to  awaken 
her  in  the  ordinary  method  succeeded.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  operator  who  had  first  put  her  to  sleep  in  the  magnet- 
ic mode  came  to  try  his  hand  at  awakening  her,  which  he 
did  without  touching  her  person,  but  merely  by  waving  the 
hands  upward  gently  bdbre  her  face,  she  awoke ;  and,  look- 
ing round  with  a  vacant  stare,  was  so  abated  that  she  hung; 
down  her  little  head,  and  scarcely  a  word  could  be  got  from 
her  afterward,  exc^t  to  assure  us  that,  like  the  rest,  she 
had  no  recollection  whatever  of  anything  that  had  passed  in 
her  sleep. 
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'  When  Ae  chfldren  were  ell  renoTed  fircmBi  the 
we  began  to  interchange  obeervations  on  the  sabject,  it 
clear  that  we  were  all  equally  aatoniahed  at  wlmt  we  had 
seen,  and  all  entirely  unable  to  offer  even  any  rational  eoth 
jecture  as  to  the  cause  of  it ;  not  one,  however,  axncmg  the 
whole  party  expressed  the  least  suspicion  of  any  coUunn, 
whichi  indeed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  impossible. 

These  few  facts  appeared  to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt: 
1«  That  the  magnetic  sleep  is  entirely  different  froAn  the  or- 
dinary sleep.  2.  That  persons  put  to  sleep  by  the  magaetie 
process  can  only  be  awakened  by  the  same  process.  3. 
That  there  is  a  complete  suspension  of  the  susceptibility  of 
pain  during  this  singular  state,  though  all  the  oth^  senses 
remain  in  foil  vigour.  4.  That  there  is  no  recoUectioii,  after 
awakening,  of  what  transpired  in  the  sleep,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  dreams. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  party,  expnm- 
ed  his  belief  that  the  single  discovery  that  the  nerves  of  the 
touch  are  different  from  the  nerves  of  pain,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter maybe  deadened  or  suspended  while  the  former  remain 
in  full  force  and  action,  would  probably  lead  to  most  bene- 
ficial results.  He  mentioned  a  case  of  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  had  a  decayed  tooth,  that  affected  her  with 
intense  agony,  but  which  she  had  not  the  courage  to  have 
extracted.  He  told  her  that,  if  she  would  permit  herself  to  be 
put  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  it  might  be  taken  out  without  paio. 
She  disbelieved  this,  and  refused  to  try.  Some  days  after  he 
proposed  to  put  her  into  this  sleep ;  but  she  refused,  unless  he 
would  pledge  his  honour  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  med- 
dle with  her  tooth.  He  did  so ;  she  was  content,  and  was 
placed  in  this  condition  without  any  remarkable  occurreaoe. 

A  week  or  two  after  this  he  again  placed  her  in  a  mag- 
netic sleep,  but  without  Itny  pledge  or  engagement  being  ex- 
acted. He  then  took  the  opportunity  to  extract  the  tooth. 
The  lady  was  conscious  of  it,  and  signified  her  assent..  His 
first  effort  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  lady  felt  no  pain :  he 
tried  again ;  the  tooth  broke  short,  and  still  no  pain  was 
felt ;  but  he  had,  by  a  severe  process,  to  extract  the  broken 
stump  from  the  gum,  which,  had  the  lady  been  awake, 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  excruciating.  She  bcve  it  all, 
however,  without  shrinking,  and  declared  that  she  felt  no 
pain,  and  was  glad  the  tooth  was  out.  All  this  coavem- 
tion  took  place  during  the  magnetic  sleep.  She  was  afiei^ 
ward  awakened  by  the  magnetic  process ;  and,  when  perfect- 
ly recovered,  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  her  tonne&t^ 
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ing  tooth  gone,  bat  declared  that  the  had  no  leoeUeetkm 
inrhatever  of  anything  that  had  passed  in  coimexion  with  it, 
or  of  anything,  indeed,  having  oeourred  to  her  in  her  deep. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  very  different  degrees  of  susoepti- 
bility  in  different  individuals  to  this  magnetic  influence, 
young  persons  being  more  susceptible  than  old,  and  females 
than  males ;  but  if,  wherever  any  such  susceptibility  exists, 
persons  about  to  be  submitted  to  pamftil  operations  can  be 
first  placed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  and  then  have 
the  operation  performed  while  in  timt  condition,  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  it  would  avert  might  justly  rank  it  among 
the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  discoveries  of  later  times. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  and  best  arranged  ot 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Philadelphia  is  the  series 
of  buildings  called  the  New  Almshouse,  for  the  reception  of 


the  destitute  poor.  Its  position  is  on  a  rising  ground  <m  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  of  which  it  commands 
several  beautiful  views,  while  immediately  before  it  the 
stream  is  continually  diversified  by  the  passage  of  small  ves- 
sels and  boats  sailing  up  and  down  the  river  firom  PhiladeU 
phia.  In  short,  if  the  position  had  been  chosen  for  a  splen- 
did mansion  and  park,  no  selection  could  have  been  more 
appropriate ;  and  at  a  distance,  the  whole  establishment  has 
this  appearance  rather  than  of  a  charitable  asylum. 

The  pile  of  buildings  comprises  four  ranges,  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  perfect  parallelogram,  with  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the  area  covered  by 
the  whole  is  about  ten  acres.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
nearly  two  hundred  aeres  of  ground  surrounding  the  insti- 
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tatkm,  a  pcNrtioii  <tf  wkidi  k  kid  out  in  1ft  wn  aad 
along  the  hyer  front,  another  portioa  is  devoted  to  gudew 
for  ftttpplying  T^getables  and  frilit,  and  the  rent  is  left  ii 
meadow  or  pasture  land  for  the  cattle  of  the  establiafameat 

The  principal  front  of  the  pile  faces  towards  the  ea^ 
looking  down  on  the  Schuylkill  Riyer,  and  acrofls  it  towanb 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  tfan 
atream.  The  front  ia  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wingi; 
the  centre  is  ninety  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  in  liei^ 
and  {Nresents  a  fine  portico  of  ei^t  pillars,  sornioinited  by  t 
pediment  reposing  on  a  granite  basement,  the  aaoeat  to 
which  is  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  so  that  the  whole  edifice 
possesses  a  commanding  elevation.  In  this  diviaion  are  the 
rooms  of  the  superintendent,  physician,  steward,  and  goar- 
dians,  their  offices,  with  dining-room,  kitchen,  aad  two  fire- 
proof rooms.  On  the  groond-floor  is  the  dining-room  ior 
the  male  inmates  of  the  institution,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  persons,  and  an  extensive  kitchen,  in  which  sB 
the  culinary  operations  are  performed  by  steam. 

The  north  and  south  wings  of  this  front  are  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  male  paupers.  They  are  three  stories  hig^ 
with  five  wards  on  a  floor,  containing  112  well-ventilated 
dormitories,  each  for  one  bed  only.  Each  ward  ia  ahont 
40  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  ia  an  opea 
space  of  about  34  feet,  the  use  of  which  is  conmion  to  the 
inmates  of  all  the  vrards.  The  number  of  wards  and  dor- 
mitories  is  the  same  on  each  floor,  and  connected  with  eadi 
there  are  spacious  corridors  10  feet  in  width. 

The  western  front  is  occupied  as  the  Almshouse  for  As 
women,  who  are  kept  apart  from  the  men ;  and  in  its  gm- 
eral  arrangement  it  resembles  the  former.  At  the  nnth- 
westarn  corner  of  the  square  is  a  building  oocopied  by  the 
aged  and  blind  among  the  females,  and  here  also  is  the  ob- 
atetric  vrard  and  the  nursery ;  while  in  another  pcMtion  of 
the  edifice,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  river  firont,  ate  i^Mtt- 
Bients  fiur  the  more  aged  and  infirm  of  the  male  paaporsi 
who  are  taken  every  care  of. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square  is  the  asylnm  for 
the  children,  in  which  there  are  upward  of  150  of  both 
sexes.  In  addition  to  the  subsistence  afforded  to  thcse^ 
care  is  taken  to  frornish  them  with  healAy  recreatiott  and 
proper  instruction.  For  this  purpose  a  large  aehoolroom 
i»  prepared;  and  teachers  are  employed  who  train  than  ii 
flood  habits  and  good  morals,  as  well  as  cultivate  their  ■■- 
darsianduigs ;  and  many  <^  them  being  orphma^  they  aif 
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flpibM^pMUly  placed  eut  by  the  iwdtiition  into  mlna(iojM 
in  which  they  afe  enabled  to  eern  their  own  enbeisteBoe. 

The  north  boilding  is  appropriated  to  manufBtotnring  pur- 
poaesi  and  is  oalled  ^'  The  House  of  Employment/'  In  thia 
the  inmates  are  employed  in  the  manufieioture  <rf  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  grinding  floor,  and  performing  soeh  other 
^rorks  of  handicraft  as  they  are  acquainted  with  or  can  be 
taught.  A  steam-engine  of  12  horse  power  propds  machin* 
ery  for  Yarions  purposes,  and  the  whole  forms  a  scene  of 
healthy  activity  and  industry. 

The  Hospital  occupies  another  range  of  the  buildings,  the 
aexes  being  separated  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  a  separate 
portion  being  set  aside  for  the  insane,  of  whom  there  are 
upward  of  a  hundred.  An  excellent  Diq>ensary,  and  aa 
extensive  medical  library,  as  well  as  a  lecture-room  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  800  persons,  form  parts  of  this  estab- 
lishment ;  and  adjoining  to  the  hospital  is  the  principal  gar* 
den,  which  affords  agreeable  walks  for  the  invcJids  and  con* 
valescents. 

-In  the  centre  of  the  square  formed  by  the  buildings  is  a 
spacious  wash-house,  with  an  elevated  steeple  and  an  illu- 
minated dial-dock.  There  is  also  a  store,  to  which  all  the 
articles  manufactured  at  the  institution  are  brought  in  to  de« 
posite  previous  to  their  being  issued  from  thence  to  the  re- 
epeetive  wards  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  erection  oi  this  building  exceeded 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  its  annual  expense  is  about  150,000 
dollars.  The  building  fund  and  annual  cost  are  both  raised 
by  a  municipal  tax- on  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
which  amounted  to  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  assessment 
of  real  property  for  the  former,  and  about  half  per  ^ent. 
en  the  rentals  of  dwellings  for  the  latter.  The  number  of 
inmates  is  about  2000  in  winter  and  1500  in  summer,  in- 
efaiding  about  200  lunatics  and  150  children.  In  all,  the 
nudes  predominate  over  the  females  in  the  proportion  of 
about  9  to  6.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  a 
dollar  for  each  person  per  week. 

We  were  taken  over  the  establishment  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  were  permitted  to  examine  every  part  of  it ; 
and  although  our  visit  was  wholly  unexpected  and  without 
notice,  it  filled  us  with  admiration  to  see  the  cleanliness, 
order,  and  perfect  condition  of  every  department.  The 
kitehen,  with  its  steam  apparatus  and  utensils,  was  the  mosf 
perfect  that  could  be  imagined ;  the  floors  were  everywhere 
dean  enough  to  be  used  as  tables ;  the  tin  and  pewter  vea^ 
Vol.  I.-^  D 
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mUM  weve  potidied  like  wkwn ;  the  bed  ead  table  ] 
quisitely  eleen ;   the  walls  white  es  snow ;   the  ▼€ 
perfect ;  and,  in  short,  taking  home,  gronnde,  site,  preapect, 
Q&ocBy  and  interior  arrangement  into  ecmaidenlioB,  il 
with  confidence  be  aaeerted  that  a  nobler  almehooae 
thie  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Marine  Hospital  is  another  of  the  beneTolent  i 
lions  of  Philadelphia  well  worthy  of  a  yisit  by  the  stnaiger. 
It  is  not  fu  from  the  Almshouse  just  described,  but  is  sealed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  while  the  former  is  on  the 
west.  It  has  a  finely*eleyated  position,  being  50  feet  aboie 
kigh*water  mark,  wluch,  in  the  general  level  of  the  smrooBd- 
ing  tract,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  it  a  commanding  pnmpeet 
and  fine  air. 

In  England  there  being  but  one  metropolis,  and  the  great 
Naval  Asylum  of  Greenwich  Hospital  being  jdaated  tibere, 
everything  belonging  to  it  is  on  a  scale  of  conresponding 
magnitude.  But  in  America,  where  every  separate  state  has 
its  own  metropolis,  institutions  of  this  description  exist  in 
•very  great  seaport,  and,  consequently,  from  beioi;  moreuo- 
merous,  they  are  each  on  a  smaller  scale. 


The  Marine  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  or  the  United  States' 
Jfaval  Asylum,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  is  nevertheleai 
a  building  of  considerable  size  and  ample  accommodalioiL 
It  stands  on  a  fine  open  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  with 
lawn,  and  presents  a  front  to  the  east  of  386  feet  in  length, 
Vhich  includes  a  centre  building  and  two  wings.  The  cen- 
tre building  is  142  feet  in  length  by  175  in  depth.  It  has  « 
fine  Ionic  portico  of  eight  marble  columns,  surmounted  witb 
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m  pedMMnt ;  9mA  Ite  asomt  to  the  pottieo  being  by  a  fl%iii 
of  BwrUe  vtepe^  the  wbole  has  an  impoaiBg  aifHBct.  The 
^an  of  the  building  was  deaigned  by  the  eity  architect,  Mr» 
BlricUand,  and  the  details  are  said  to  be  ima  an  lanic  tem« 
pie  on  the  Iljnsns»  near  Athens^ 

The  two  wings  have  a  basement  of  granite,  aboTe  which 
sure  three  stories,  all  of  fine  wlnle  mnrble,  like  the  portico 
said  steps ;  along  the  front  of  these  wings  run  three  reian* 
dnhs,  one  to  each  story,  which  are  supported  by  88  iron  pil* 
Ian  resting  on  granite  piers,  with  an  iron  railing  or  breast* 
work  striUngly  resembling  the  quarter-deck  nettings  in  a 
ahq^Htf-war,  but  whether  the  resemblanee  was  accidental  <Mr 
intentional  I  could  not  learn. 

In  the  basement  of  the  centre  building  is  a  dining«room 
113  feet  long,  and  the  general  kitchen  of  the  establi^^mettt^ 
with  a  furnace,  from  whence  flues  proceed  fmr  heating  the 
whole  building.  From  this  story  the  c<mununication  to  all 
the  upper  ones  is  by  geometrical  staircases  of  marble.  In 
the  first  floor  of  this  central  building  are,  on  the  firont,  eight 
parlours  Uxt  oflices,  and  in  the  rear  a  chapel  56  feet  square^ 
lighted  from  the  dome.  On  either  aide  of  these  are  the  Dis» 
pensary ,  surgeons'  and  apothecaries'  departments,  and  baths« 
In  the  third  story  are  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  officers,  and 
a  separate  department  for  the  insane. 

In  the  wings  are  the  general  dormitcMries,  of  which  there 
are  180  in  number,  these  capable  of  accommodating  400 
persons ;  and,  being  all  vaulted,  they  are  spacious  and  airy, 
as  well  as. substantial  and  secure. 

The  whole  edifice  is  built  of  fine  white  Pennsylvania  roar* 
ble,  and  cost  250,000  dollars  in  its  erection,  the  funds  for 
which  were  furnished  by  the  General  Oovernment«  The 
custom  of  receiving  from  all  the  seamen  of  the  Union  the 
contribution  of  twenty  cents  per  month  for  the  support  of 
such  institutions,  exists  here,  as  it  does  in  England,  where 
sixpence  per  month  hospital-money  has  been  received  from 
mercantile  seamen  for  years  past  for  a  similar  purpose. 
There  is  this  essential  difference,  however,  that  the  merchant 
seamen  of  England,  who  pay  their  sixpence  per  month  to 
the  siq>port  of  Greenwich  Hoqpital,  are  not  eligible  to  ibm 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages  when  they  grow  old  and  are 
worn  out,  as  that  establishment  receives  only  the  seamen  of 
the  royal  navy ;  whereas  in  America,  as  all  contribute,  so 
all  are  eligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  for  which  they  pay/ 
Aeeordingly,  the  wornout  seamen  of  the  American  msr« 
chant^«hip  can  enter  this  asylum  as  freely  as  the  veteran  of 
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Ike  fthip^««v«f ;  and  as,  ia  a  natiofial  poiat  of 
aeamen  who  ooodiiet  the  eommeroe  of  a  country 
much  eatitled  to  aupport  and  protection  in  their  old  age  m 
the  seamen  who  fight  its  battles,  it  is  but  justice  Aat  boA 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing,  espeoally  wken  both 
contribute  towards  tiie  sakne  fund. 

From  the  rear,  or  western  front  of  this  acylnm,  the  vkm  m 
extensive  and  beautiful,  embracing  the  wind^g  of  the 
BchuyUcill,  the  Waterworks  of  Fair  Mount,  the  AJmriioBK 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  State  Penitentiaij, 
and  Girard  College,  while  the  moving  scenery  of  the  small- 
etaft  and  boats  perpetually  passing  up  and  down  tte  sHeaoi 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
I  Notwithstanding  this,  the  institution  is  not  so  much  resort* 
ed  to  by  sailors  as  those  of  Norfolk,  Staten  Island,  and  Bos- 
ton ;  because  on  these,  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  te 
constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  large  ships,  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  them  which  these  smaller  river-craft  Tterer  can 
aiTord.  No  doubt  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Greenwich 
HosfMtal  to  the  British  mariner  is  the  constant  suecession  cl 
ships  of  every  size  and  form  that  pass  every  hour  of  the  day 
up  and  down  the  Thames  before  their  eyes,  giving  scope  for 
nautical  criticism  and  maritime  jokes  as  to  the  respective 
styles  of  handling  ships  under  weigh ;  but  the  same  class  of 
beings  who  are  perfectly  happy  on  the  ever-varying  baab 
of  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,  would  die  of  ennui  if  removed 
farther  up  the  same  stream,  though  surrounded  by  all  4h6 
softer  beauties  of  Twickenham  or  Richmond  HilL 


•  CHAPTER  XXX. 

Biitotr  tnd  DaKTipUon  of  the  PenmvlTuitt  HoapitaL— Statiitict  of  its  raifiiiH 
and  Curat.— Financial  Retouicea  of  the  £aubliahiiient.— Traatmeot  andl  GondilkB 
of  the  loaane. 

^One  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensively  useful  of  all  the 
nevolent  institutions  is  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  Philadelphia.  To  this  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  long  and  interesting  visit,  devoting  an  en- 
tire day  to  the  purpose,  and  being  accompanied  by  Mr«  Nicb» 
olas  Biddle  and  Dr.  Bell,  from  whom  and  from  the  residoit 
director,  answers  to  every  inquiry  were  readily  obtainacL 
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High  «B  my  admintion  had  already  bMSi  of  the  perfeetkm 
to  which  the  arrangement  and  management  of  such  insthn- 
tions  as  these  is  eaitied  in  Ameriea,  it  was  raised  still  higher 
by  a  personal  inspection  of  every  part  of  this  ttdfanirabie 
hospital ;  and  as  its  history,  as  w^  as  the  statistics  of  its 
present  condition,  is  csdcidated  to  excite  the  emnlation  of 
benev<rfent  minds  in  other  oomitries,  a  brief  sketch  of  both 
is  here  condensed  from  authentic  sounds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  fofond^d  by  a  number  of 
the  benevolent  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  in 
the  3rear  1751  by  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Legisktare,  ai 
^The  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;"  every 
contributor  of  ten  poun^  or  upwaid  being  a  m^nber  of  the 
corporation,  with  a  vote  in  its  elections,  and  eligible  to  be 
appointed  to  the  management  of  its  concerns. 

The  design  of  the  Hospital  is  general,  its  charter  provi- 
dfaig  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons,  and  those  inflicted- 
with  all  other  maladies  not  infectious*  A  lying-in  depart* 
ment,  authorized  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Assembly,  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  married  women  of  respectable  char* 
acter,  has  been  founded  on  a  donation  from  the  first  tioop  of 
jniiladdphia  City  Cavalry,  of  money  received  by  them  for 
military  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  num* 
ber  of  women  annually  received  into  this  department  isnow 
upward  of  seventy. 

The  charter  of  Ais  institution  provides  that  no  paart  of  its 
income  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  Ae^ 
support  of  the  sick  and  diseased  poor,  and  providing  the  ne- 
cessary buildings  for  their  accommodation ;  and  t^t  those 
whose  diseases  render  them  proper  objects  of  the  charity^ 
shall  be  received  from  any  part  of  Pennsylvania)  without 
partiality  or  preference. 

The  contributors  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  elect  from  their  bod^  twelve  managers 
and  a  treasurer  to  serve  during  the  ensumg  year.  The  law 
i^gnlating  their  duty  and  trust  provides  thait  they  shall  re^ 
ceive  no  emolument  whatever  for  the  perfotmaace  of  their 
ojQBcial  duties. 

The  managers  elect  annually  iSxtee  physicisais  to  have 
diarge  of  the  medical  department,  three  surgeons  to  the 
charge  of  the  surgical  department,  and  two  physicians'  for' 
the  lying-in  department,  all  of  whom*  must  be  doctors  iit 
medicine  and  members  of  this  corporat}<m. 

Two  young  gentlemen,  graduates  of  medidne,  reside  itr 
the*  hospital,  and  take  charge  alternately  of  the  surgical  and 
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tlie  medical  and  obstetrieal  departments,  under  the  directioo 
of  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons.  One  of  the  ro- 
dents is  elected  annually,  to  serve  two  years.  An  apotheca- 
ry is  employed  to  prepare  and  dispense  the  medicines  pre* 
scribed  by  the  physicians. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  hospital  have  uniform- 
ly rendered  their  important  aid  gratuitously.  The  studeots 
of  medicine  who  attend  the  practice  of  the  hoq[>ital  physi- 
.cians  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  each  for  the  privilege :  these 
fees,  which  in  European  hospitals  are  a  perquisite  of  their 
medical  staff,  the  professional  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  have  generously  devoted  to  the  found- 
atipn  and  endowment  of  a  medical  library,  which  nowcon« 
sists  of  about  6000  volumes,  comprising  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  valuable  ancient  and  modern  works  on  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  with  many  rare  treatises  on  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history.  Students  have  the  phv- 
ilege  of  using  this  splendid  collection  while  attending  the 
hospital  practice ;  and  a  right  to  its  use  during  life  is  granted 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

After  the  accommodation  of  as  many  poor  patients  as  the 
slate  of  the  funds  will  justify,  the  managers  have  authority 
to  receive  pay  patients  ;  any  profit  derived  from  this  source 
being  devoted  to  increase  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  The  rates  usually  charged  are  from  three  to  six 
dollars  per  week,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

.  The  number  of  the  patients  to  be  received  on  the  charity 
of  the  institution  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of 
managers ;  it  is  now  nominally  100 ;  but,  as  no  serious  ca- 
ses of  accidental  injury  are  ever  turned  away  from  the  hos- 
pital-gate, the  number  of  poor  patients  in  the  house  is  fre- 
quently 120. 

About  one  third  of  the  patients  on  the  poor-list  are  insane; 
it  has  been  found  necessary  thus  to  limit  their  number,  on 
account  of  the  great  length  of  time  such  pati^its  have  re- 
mained, to  prevent  their  occupation  of  the  house  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  necessitous  sick  and  wounded. 

A  new  arrangement  has,  however,  been  introduced,  which, 
already  productive  of  much  good,  promises  to  render  this 
interesting  department  of  the  institution  of  far  greater  pub- 
lic utiUty  than  before. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  mental  maladies  are  al- 
most unsusceptible  of  cure  except  in  their  earlier  stases; 
everything  appears  to  depend  on  the  prompt  removal  of  the 
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patient  from  scenes  and  persons  associated  with  the  mental 
hallucination,  and  an  early  subjection  to  a  proper  course  of 
medical  and  moral  treatment.  It  being,  therefore,  of  great 
importance  to  open  the  door  of  admission  as  widely  as  pos* 
Bible  to  recent  cases,  the  managers  of  the  Hospital  have 
agreed  that,  in  future,  except  under  particular  circumstan- 
ces, insane  persons  shall  be  received  on  the  charity  but  for 
limited  periods,  sufficient  security  being  taken  that  they 
shall  be  removed  by  their  friends  when  the  disease  becomes 
fixed,  and  the  restoration  of  reason  is  no  longer  to  be  ex-* 
pected. 

The  square  on  which  the  Hospital  stands  measures  near- 
ly four  acres.  About  seven  eighths  of  this  square  were  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  in  1754,  for  the  sum  of  £500  Penn- 
sylvania currency.  The  remaining  portion,  consisting  of 
396  feet  in  length  by  60  in  depth,  was  presented  to  the  Kob^ 
pital  in  the  year  1762,  by  Thomas  and  Richard,  sons  of 
William  Penn. 

The  open  square,  lying  in  parallel  lines  to  the  east,  to- 
gether with  several  lots  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, containing  in  all  about  ten  acres,  have  been  purchased 
at  various  times,  in  order  to  secure  an  ample  space  and  free 
circulation  of  air  around  the  buildings. 

The  Hospital,  siurounded  on  the  borders  of  the  square  by 
majestic  forest-trees,  chiefly  the  occidental  plane,  the  lar- 
gest growth  of  the  North  American  forest,  planted  in  the 
year  1756,  exhibits  a  south  front  of  venerable  aspect  .and 
considerable  proportions,  extending  east  and  west  281  feet. 
It  consists  of  a  centre  building,  united  by  long  wards  of 
three  stories  in  height  to  two  wings  extending  north  and 
south.     The  wings  are  surmounted  by  cupolas. 

The  centre  building  measures  64  feet  in  front  by  61  in 
depth,  and,  with  the  balustrade  surrounding  its  cupola,  is 
72  feet  in  height.  The  long  ward  to  the  east  of  the  centre 
is  81  feet  in  length  by  27  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  east  wing 
measures  27  feet  east  and  west  by  111  feet  north  and  south. 
The  western  ward  measures  81  feet  by  33,  and  the  west 
Wing  28  feet  by  111. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1755.     It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"  In  the  year  of  Christ 

MDCCLV 

George  the  Second  happily  Reigning 

(For  he  sought  the  happiness  of  his  people), 

Philadblphijl  Flourishing 
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(For  its  inbabitants  were  pablie-8pinted)» 

This  Building, 

By  the  Bounty  of  the  GoTemment, 

And  of  maiif  prirste  pereont, 

Was  piously  founded. 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Miserable. 

May  the  God  of  Mercies 

Bloss  the  Undertaking.** 

In  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building  is  exhibited  the  paint- 
ing by  Benjamin  West,  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick  in  the 
Temple.  The  exhibition  of  this  superb  piece,  a  present 
from  that  distinguished  artist,  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
Hospital  of  about  400  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  records 
show  that  from  its  first  opening  more  than  100,000  visiters 
have  been  admitted  to  see  it.  West,  it  is  well  known,  was 
of  a  Quaker  family;  and  the  exhibition  of  this  production 
of  his  pencil  in  the  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia  is  aereea^ 
ble  to  those  who  are  proud  of  his  fame  as  an  artist  of  suffi- 
cient merit,  though  a  Republican,  to  become  the  fevoorite 
painter  of  an  English  monarch,  George  the  Third. 

A  fine  statue  of  William  Penn,  of  lead,  bronzed  (pre- 
sented by  his  grandson,  John  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Pogeis. 
England),  is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  on  the  lawn  before  the  south  front  of 
the  Hospital.  A  chair,  once  the  property  of  that  great  man, 
is  preserved  in  the  house  ;  and  a  scion  from  the  elm-tree 
under  which  was  held  the  celebrated  treaty  with  the  Indians 
in  1682,  has  attained  considerable  size  in  the  square  oppo- 
site the  western  front  of  the  building. 


The  greenhouses,  containing  a  handsome  collection  of 
exotic  plants,  together  with  the  ornamental  lawns  in  front 
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and  rear  of  the  house,  are  under  the  care  of  a  regular  gar- 
dener. The  attention  paid  to  neatness,  and  even  ornament, 
in  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  house,  gives  to  the  whole 
an  air  of  elegance  seldom  equalled  in  establishments  of  this 
nature.  This  is  justified,  as  well  by  donations  to  a  consid- 
erable  amount  having  been  received  for  this  purpose,  as  by 
the  influence  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on  the  mind  and  health 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

A  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
patients,  money  for  their  purchase  and  support  having  been 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  formerly  a  resident  phy- 
sician in  the  Hospital.  Another  horse  is  kept  for  the  mar- 
keting and*  other  necessary  uses  of  the  establishment^  and 
twelve  cows  for  a  supply  of  milk  to  the  patients ;  these  de- 
rive the  principal  part  of  their  support  from  the  adjacent 
lots,  the  property  of  the  institution. 

The  provisions  furnished  to  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital 
are  of  the  best  quality ;  the  common  diet  is  plain  but  m^ 
tritious,  and,  in  necessary  cases,  delicacies  and  wines  are 
freely  administered  on  their  prescription  by  the  physicians; 
it  being  a  recognised  maxim,  that,  while  nothing  may  be  ad- 
ministered merely  to  pamper  the  appetite,  nothing  shall  hm 
spared  which  can  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  health. 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
from  its  opening,  February  11,  1752,  to  the  28th  of  April, 
1838,  was  35,646,  of  whom  18,979  were  poor,  and  16,667 
pay  patients. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  large  number  of  out  patients  have 
been  attended  by  the  Hospital  physicians,  and  supplied  with 
medicines  gratuitously,  of  whom  13,040  have  been  restored 
to  health. 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  187  cases  of  insanity, 
and  22  of  delirium  tremens ;  of  the  former  of  which  38,  and 
of  the  latter  18,  have  been  cured ;  27  have  been  removed 
by  their  friends,  1  has  eloped,  17  have  died,  and  101  re« 
main  in  the  Hospital  at  present. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  much  improvement 
in  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
insanity  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inmates  of  this  asylum  have  certainly  shared 
in  the  general  amelioration.  Their  treatment  here  has  be^ 
always  characterized  by  humanity.  At  no  period  has  crud- 
ty  towards  them  been  tolerated.  The  attendant  who  is 
laiown  to  strike  or  otherwise  ill-treat  a  patient  is  at  onc« 
discharged. 

Vol.  I.— 3  E 
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.  The  medical  treatment  of  this  okas  of  patients  TwiaB,  of 
oourse,  aoc<Mrding  to  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  and  its 
eomiexion  with  other  deraagemeiits  of  the  system. 

The  confined  situation  of  the  buildings,  togeth»  with  thea 
aommon  appropriation  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  hospiSsli 
nnfcHrtunately  prevents  the  adoption  of  an  emcient  system  of 
olasedfioation  and  employment,  essential  constituents  of  whst 
is  commonly  termed  moral  treatment.  Employment  is  be* 
UeTed  to  be  beneficial  in  all  eases  except  of  acute  delirium; 
where  cure  is  possible,  it  conduces  to  it ;  and  where  this  it 
not  even  hoped  for,  labour  eqsures  sound  repose  and  a  gen* 
eral  tranquility,  which  is  rare  in  the  unemployed.  This 
being  the  belief,  founded  on  experience,  of  thdke  who  ad- 
minister  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  it  is  acted  upon  as  £u 
as  circumstanoes  will  pennit.  The  greater  part  of  the  fe- 
males are  employed  in  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  and  ami* 
kr  avocations.  It  has  been  found  more  difficult  to  furnish 
aecupation  for  the  men ;  a  number  of  them  are,  however, 
employed,  some  in  weaving  tape  or  fringe,  preparing  carpet* 
yam,  and  making  mattresses,  and  others  in  supplying  the 
house  with  fuel,  keeping  in  order  the  yards,  areas,  d&c.  In 
short,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  promote  employmmt, 
and  every  cUsposition  on  the  part  of  a  patient  to  occupy  him« 
self  innocently  is  encouraged ;  to  this  end,  chess,  draughts, 
and  some  other  amusements  have  been  introduced,  and 
newspapers  and  books  are  furnished  to  those  who  can  enjoy 
them.  Two  musical  instruments,  a  grand  harmonicon  and 
a  pianoforte,  have  contributed  many  pleasant  hours  to  the 
female  patients ;  and  the  soothing  melody  of  the  flute  is  not 
unfirequently  heard  in  the  apartments  of  the  men. 

The  diet  afforded  in  this  asylum  is  more  generons  than 
tiiat  of  many  similar  institutions,  judging  from  the  bills  of 
fete  and  other  statements  occasionally  published.  Spirita* 
ous  liquors,  wines,  and  porter  are  cmly  administered  when 
prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant,  who  has  power  to  order 
these,  as  well  as  any  other  article  of  diet,  at  his  discretion. 

No  difference  is  made  in  the  diet  or  treatment  of  patients 
merely  on  account  of  their  wealth.  An  attempt  ia  made  to 
class  them,  in  some  measure,  according  to  the  society  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  move,  when  the  mind 
is  susceptible  of  such  distinctions,  but  no  difference  exists 
betwe^fi  the  treatment  of  those  who  pay  for  their  board  and 
those  who  are  supported  on  the  charity  of  the  inatitutioDt 
ii<»  is  it  thought  necessary  to  inform  their  attendants  to 
which  class  they  belong. 
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Oat  of  190  patientSi  more  than  90  nsually  eat  at  table  in 
companies,  their  attendants  sitting  at  the  same  tables,  help- 
ing them  to  their  food,  and  partalung  of  the  same  fare.  The 
diet  of  these  patients  is  not  portioned ;  each  is  aUowed  to 
satisfy  his  appetite.  Those  who  do  not  eat  at  table  are  the 
▼ery  dirty,  the  violent,  and  those  placed  by  the  physician 
upon  a  prescribed  diet. 

In  the  last  year,  1837,  up  to  the  28th  of  April,  1838,  the 
total  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hospital  was 
1037,  of  which  784  were  males  and  253  were  females ;  and 
of  the  same  number,  382  were  pay  patients  and  655  were 
poor.  These,  added  to  the  number  that  remained  in  the 
Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  made  487  pay 
patients  and  759  poor ;  of  which  392  of  the  former  and 
657  of  the  latter  were  discharged,  chiefly  cured,  and  95  pay 
and  102  poor  patients  remained  in  the  institution. 

Of  the  1037  patients  thus  received  in  the  past  year,  572 
were  natives  c^  the  United  States,  and  411  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  56  from  Enghmd,  eiffht  from  Scotland,  three 
from  Wales,  and  no  less  than  344  from  Ireland,  so  large  is 
the  proportion  which  the  emigrant  labourers  from  that  un- 
happy  country  furnish  to  the  charitable  as  well,  unfortunate- 
ly,  as  to  the  criminal  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  conversation  with  the  insane,  of  which  we  saw  the 
greatest  number,  we  found  them  all  QK>re  sociable,  and  uni» 
der  more  easy  control,  than  we  had  anticipated.  They  ap« 
peared  almost  uniformly  happy.  One  lady  had  danced  with 
Oeneral  Lafayette  at  a  bail  at  Boston,  and  this  was  the 
great  charm  of  her  life.  Another  had,  unfortunately,  re* 
jected  the  addresses  of  a  suiter  whom  she  really  loved,  but 
was  afraid  it  would  be  thought  immodest  to  accept  him  at 
once ;  and  this  was  the  poison  of  her  existence.  One  of  the 
haiq>iest  was  a  French  captain  in  the  army,  who  considered 
himself  a  field^marshal,  and  who  talked  with  a  degree  of  vi- 
vacity and  volubility  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
new  asylum  building  for  the  lunatics  at  Brockley,  some  miles 
out  of  town,  will  be  a  great  coooibrt  to  them,  and  a  great 
relief  also  to  the  HospitaL 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  Seaman*!  Friend  SocieCy.—The  Magdalen  Socieljr.— Contrast  of  Evo^  aai 
America.— Indigent  Widow's  and  Single  Women's  Society.— The  Pbiladelpbia  Or- 
phan Society.— Hospital  for  the  Blind  and  Lame.— Union  Benerolent  AsaocmbDit— 
Societjr  for  Promotmg  Christianity  in  China.— Proposed  new  Order  of  MiaaioiiB»a. 
— Testimony  of  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches.— Letter  of  the  Missionaries  of  Saad- 
wich  Islands.- Lahonrs  of  Mr.  Gatslaff  m  China.— Reference  to  my  Proposed  Foyags 
nMind  the  Globe.— Theory  of  the  new  Order  of  Missionaries.— Healing  Uie  Sick  waA 
Preaching  the  Gospel.— Success  hitherto  attending  this  Union.— Foandatioa  of  sa 
Opthalmic  Hospital  in  China.—Testimony  of  the  Chinese  who  had  been  Oared- 
Formation  of  a  general  Dispensary  in  China.— Suggestion  of  a  Medical  Minsmwaiy 
Society.— Certam  Benefits  of  such  an  Institution. 

Besides  the  larger  and  more  prominently  useful  of  tbe 
benevolent  institutions  of  Philadelphia  already  described, 
there  are  many  smaller  ones,  all  conceived  in  the  same  phil- 
anthropic spirit,  and  all  productive  of  great  good  in  their 
several  spheres;  a  short  account  of  which  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  community  by  which  they  are  supported. 

One  of  these  is  the  "  Seaman's  Friend  Society,"  which 
was  formed  in  the  year  1829,  with  a  view  to  rescue,  if  possi* 
ble,  the  hundreds  of  thoughtless  mariners  from  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  before  which  so 
many  <rf  them  daily  fall.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
founder  of  this  truly  useful  and  praiseworthy  institution,  that 
the  greater  number  of  seamen's  lives  are  passed  in  the  nar- 
row, rude,  contaminating  society  of  the  isolated  vessel ;  and 
their  visits  ashore,  few  and  far  between,  are  only  distin- 
guished as  the  opportunities  for  squandering  their  hard-earn- 
ed wages  in  scenes  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  Privations 
and  hardships,  inclement  skies,  wintry  storms,  battle,  mur- 
der, sudden  death,  and  all  the  perilous  incidents  of  Ibeir 
occupation,  are  fast  sweeping  them  to  eternity.  If  help- 
lessness and  need  may  then  touch  the  sympathies  of  the 
heart,  and  impose  a  measure  of  duty  according  to  the  power 
to  relieve,  none  of  our  fellow-men  would  seem  to  pre:^  more 
urgent  claims  upon  prompt  and  efficient  aid  than  those  who 
"  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  They  are  not  only  exposed 
to  the  arts  of  the  unprincipled,  and  to  every  evil  influence 
from  the  licentious,  but  the  general  system  of  sailor  board- 
ing-houses is  a  mere  lure  to  excess,  deriving  its  chief  gain 
from  pandering  to  their  vices.  Under  the  power  of  such 
temptation  they  are  easily  subdued,  their  aversion  to  moral 
enjoyments  is  deepened,  and  capacity  for  reflection  and  in- 
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fltracticm  destroyed ;  and,  after  a  short  penod  of  feveriah 
exciiemeBt  aad  benvildering  seiiBualities,  pluadered  of  every 
dollajr  and  in  debt,  tbey  are  shipped  off  only  to  procure 
Bew  means  to  ensure  a  repetition  of  the  same  arts  of  ruin  at 
4he  next  port  they  reach. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  was,  of  oovvse,  to  provide 
other  boarding-ho«»es  than  those  formerly  frequented  by 
them,  where  the  seamen  might  have  all  the  comforts^  and 
much  more  of  the  economy,  but  none  of  the  vices  and  temp* 
tations  of  their  old  haunts.  Such  an  establishment  ytbb  ao* 
oordingly  formed  in  Front-street,  near  the  Delaware,  in  the 
quarter  where  ships  and  seamen  most  abound,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  discreet  and  excellent  manager, 
Captain  Abels,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  their  real 
wants,  but  where  no  intoxicating  drinks  (&e  cause  of  all  a 
sailor's  extravagances  and  miseries)  were  permitted  to  be 
used  or  seen. 

The  superintendent  of  the  establishment  aff<vds  also  every 
facility  to  the  study  of  navigation ;  and  it  has  been  pleasing 
to  remark  that,  as  seamen  became  weaned  from  coarse  grat- 
ifications, they  have  applied  themselves  studiously  to  under- 
stand the  science  of  their  own  calling.  The^e  is  a  reading* 
room,  furnished  with  journals,  civil,  literary,  and  religiouS| 
m^M  and  charts,  and  a  small  library  of  useful  books ;  be- 
sides a  registry,  stating  the  names  of  vessels  sailing,  ports 
of  destination,  names  of  seamen  shipped,  also  the  names  of 
all  applicants  for  shipping  employment;  and  a  religious 
meeting  is  held  one  evening  of  every  week,  conducted  by 
the  stated  preacher  of  the  Mariner's  Church.  This  meet^ 
ing  is  well  attended,  and  is  highly  interesting. 

The  superintendent  states  that,  since  the  house  has  been 
under  his  care,  there  have  been  234  boarders,  averaging  ten 
per  week,  of  whom  two  thirds  have  been  seamen ;  195  have 
been  shipped  in  vessels  for  the  most  part  under  temperance 
regimen ;  four  have  studied  navigation ;  six  from  common 
sailors  have  become  officers ;  five  have  respectably  settled 
themselves  in  domestic  life ;  three  have  joined  the  Church, 
and  several  had  been  seriously  impressed,  showing  the  hap- 
py influences  of  their  new  circumstances. 

These  are  fruits  that  may  well  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
those  who  were  the  first  to  plant  the  tree  that  has  yielded 
them,  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  enabled  to 
repose  under  its  shade. 

The  Magdalen  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  another  benev- 
olent institution  deserving  of  all  praise.    There  is  nothing, 
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perhaps,  that  starikes  th^  English  traveller  who  visits  Amer- 
ica more  than  the  contrast  which  the  streets  of  its  principal 
cities  present,  with  those  of  similar  towns  in  EnglaiMl,  in  the 
absence  of  unfortunate  and  depraved  females.     In  Liondon, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  on  foot  through  any  great  thoroogli- 
fare,  even  by  day,  without  being  gazed  at  and  accosted  ia 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  by  numbers  who,  from  their 
style  of  dress,  walk,  air,  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  gestores, 
and  even  words,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  passen- 
ger as  to  their  habits  and  character.     In  Edinburgh,  Dab- 
Un,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
not  to  speak  of  seaports,  such  as  Plymouth,  Portsmoath. 
Bristol,   and  others,  they  abound;   and  after   sunset,   the 
throng  that  appears  abroad  in  the  streets  is  innumeraMe. 
In  the  cities  of  New- York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  (the 
only  large  places  I  have  yet  visited),  I  saw  nothing  dormg 
the  day,  in  any  of  their  great  thoroughfares,  to  offend  the 
eye  or  the  ear  in  this  particular ;  and  at  night,  the  number 
who,  from  being  unattended  by  gentlemen,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  women  of  unchaste  character,  is  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  that  with  which  the  thoroughfares  of  our  English  towns 
are  crowded ;  and  even  these  behave  with  a  decorum  and 
propriety  that  is  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act  of  ap- 
proach towards  the  male  passengers,  who  are  not  com- 
monly  accosted  or  annoyed  by  them  in  any  way. 

Notwithstanding  this  superiority,  however,  of  the  great 
American  cities  over  the  British,  there  are  no  doubt  some 
such  women  of  loose  character,  a  large  proportion  of  whom, 
it  is  believed,  come  originally  from  Europe,  and  but  few, 
comparatively,  are  native  Americans.  In  Philadelphia, 
thouffh  containing  a  population  of  200,000  persons,  there 
are  fewer,  it  is  supposed,  than  in  many  English  towns  of 
10,000  inhabitants ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  an  institution  ex- 
ists, chiefly  under  the  management  of  Quaker  ladies,  for  re- 
claiming such  as  can  be  persuaded  to  quit  a  vicious  and 
adopt  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  society's  labours,  466  fe- 
males have  been  provided  for,  and  invited  to  a  reformed 
life ;  and  besides  the  sixteen  females  now  under  their  care, 
170  have  either  been  restored  to  their  friends,  or  otherwise 
enabled  to  return  to  honest  occupations  in  life ;  many  of 
whom  can  now  be  named  as  respectable  wives  and  affec- 
tionate and  industrious  mothers,  or  in  various  other  modes 
adorning  their  professions  of  reform  by  exemplary  lives. 

The  females  received  into  this  asylum  are  instructed  ia 
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labour,  and  great  attention  is  paid  aho  to  impress  them  with 
accurate  notions  of  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
with  habits  of  sober  life ;  though  almost  every  report  of  the 
society  attributes  the  first  breach  of  their  chastity  in  most 
instances,  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  vicious  course  in  al- 
most all,  to  the  profuse  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  universal 
is  the  agency  of  this  poison  in  producing  crime  and  wretch- 
edness  in  every  form. 

Another  excellent  institution  is  the  '^  Indigent  Widows' 
and  Single  Women's  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  managed 
and  supported  almost  wholly  by  ladies.  It  has  now  been 
established  twenty-one  years,  and  during  that  time  has  af- 
forded support  and  aid  of  the  most  important  kind  to  the 
two  classes  of  persons  named  in  its  title :  the  last  report  for 
1837  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  managers  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  patrons  of  the 
institution  that  the  present  condition  of  the  family  is  quiet  and  com- 
fortable. By  the  uawear3riDff  assiduity  and  kindness  of  our  ezceUent 
matron*  the  inmates,  a^ed  and  infirm  as  they  are,  retain  a  peaceful  se- 
renity, more  even  than  is  usual  in  the  advanced  stage  of  life  to  which  they 
have  generally  arrived.  The  household  comprises  fifty-six  memben, 
att  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  are  now  united  in  harmony  and  contentment 
among  Uiemselves,  and  in  gratitude  to  their  benefactors.'* 

The  ''  Philadelphia  Orphan  Society"  is  another  of  the  in^ 
stitutions  managed  wholly  by  ladies.  In  this,  destitute  or- 
phans are  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  instruction  in 
some  useful  art  or  trade,  accompanied  with  a  plain  education, 
by  which  they  are  qualified  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood 
by  their  own  labours ;  and  every  year,  inmates  thus  trained 
are  placed  out  in  advantageous  situations.  The  income  and 
expenditure  of  these  two  institutions  are  about  6000  dollars 
each  annually,  and  this  sum  is  raised  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  <^  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and 
Support  of  Charity  Schools"  is  under  the  direction  of  gen- 
tlemen.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  education  gratuitously  to 
the  children  of  those  who  cannot  even  afibrd  the  small  week- 
ly sum  necessary  to  find  admittance  into  the  common  schools 
of  the  state.  The  number  educated  in  this  manner  is  not 
great,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  500  in  all,  education  being 
so  cheap  at  the  common  schools  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one.  But  even  the  few  that  are  ex- 
cluded for  want  of  means  to  pay  the  small  weekly  amount 
required  are  by  this  institution  rescued  from  ignpirance  and 
vice,  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  good  is  therefore  val- 
uable and  acceptable. 
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Besides  an  Opthalmic  Hospital  near  thelhstitiitiao  fair  the 
Blind,  and  several  new  buildings  connected  with  benevoleBt 
objects  rising  up  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  there  is  <mw 
that 'deserves  especial  mention,  namely,  the  ^*  Wilis'  Hoqs- 
tal  for  the  Indigent  Blind  and  Liame."  This  institution  was 
jfounded  by  the  splendid  bequest  of  a  citisen  of  Pluladel|rtiia 
named  James  Wills,  who  gave  108,000  dollars,  snnce  in- 
creased by  interest  to  122,000,  for  the  purpose  of  budldii^ 
and  endowing  it :  and  after  expending  S7,000  dollars  in  the 
purchase  of  the  ground,  and  erecting  and  furnisliiiig  the 
building,  there  remain  65,000  debars  invested  fmr  its  income. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  because  most  extensively 
useful,  of  all  these  excellent  institutions,  is,'perliapo,  **  The 
Union  Benevolent  Association,"  which  has  taken  up  a  sort 
of  missionary  labour  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  who 
oould  not  be  otherwise  reached  except  through  the  ageoey 
of  personal  visits  in  their  own  abodes.  Such  laboms  as 
these  are  eminently  beneficial,  where  the  influence  of  larger 
and  less  active  institutions  would  never  be  felt  at  all ;  and^ 
therefore,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  emulation  and  imitatioa  in 
other  towns,  I  think  it  desirable  to  transcribe  the  few  follow- 
ing passages  from  its  last  report: 

''The  ultimate  object  of  the  association  is  to  elevate  and  better  the 
eondition  of  the  poor,  by  inculcating  the  principles  of  an  eflieieot  nM»- 
isUty,  and  caUins  forth,  or  cherishing  in  their  minds,  a  spirit  of  inds- 
pendence  and  self-estimatioa,  which  will  prodnce  habits  of  thoqghtfol- 
ness  and  reliance  on  their  own  resources. 

"  This  transforaiation  of  character  we  propose  to  effect  by  the  snnpie 
apency  of  plain  instruction  and  cheerins[  counsel,  conveyed  thmqgta  tke 
abodes  of  the  destitute  by  the  familiar  visitation  of  those  more  ^vstsd 
in  life,  who,  rendering  themselves  acquainted  with  their  habits  of  domes- 
tic economy,  may,  at  the  same  time  that  they  point  out  the  causes  of 
existing  depression,  strire  to  teach  the  means  whereby  tiie  grestssi 
number  of  comforts  may  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost 

**  As  auxiliaries  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  m,  our  design  embm- 
ces  the  encouragement  of  new  modes  of  industrious  occupation,  the  cot 
lecting  and  communicating  to  the  labourer  a  knowledge  of  sttoacions 
^ere  he  may  procure  work,  and  the  wages  which  his  exsrtiom  will 
oommand ;  airording  him,  through  the  medium  of  tracta,  fealities  te 
obtaining  information  on  practical  sutjects ;  instniotiog  his  wife  in  the 
most  advantageous  employment  of  her  needle,  the  most  frugal  manner 
for  providing  for  her  family,  and  impressing  upon  her  the  value  of  thrift 
and  economy  in  conducting  all  her  household  affairs ;  urging  open  those 
^o  may  require  it  the  necessity  of  giving  their  cbildrmi  suitable  eda- 
cation,  iad  undertaking  to  place  them  in  schools  when  they  nmy  obtain 
it,  or  to  find  situations  for  those  who  can  be  spared  from  home ;  and 
inducing  all  to  lay  by,  as  a  resource  for  the  fliture,  such  portions  of  their 
weekly  or  monthly  income  as  they  can  spare,  instead  of  spending  it  ia 
disaipaiioB  or  personal  gratifieatioa.** 

The  effects  produced  by  the  labours  of  this  institntkin 
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nay  l>e  judged  of  from  the  following  statement,  eitracted 
firom  the  same  source  : 

**  By  the  reports  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  ladies'  branch,  it  ap- 
peara  there  have  been  8060  families  regularly  visited,  of  whom  10G8  have 
been  relieved ;  80  adults  have  been  furnished  with  regular  employmcf^ 
and  06  placed  at  schooli;  84  children  have  been  put  into  families,  at  trades, 
or  sent  to  sea,  and  608  placed  at  school ;  8  persons  have  been  induced  to 
deposite  in  the  Savings*  Fund  Bank,  408  in  the  Fuel  Saving  Society,  and 
several  to  place  in  the  hands  of  visiters  small  sums,  to  be  applied  in  the 
payment  of  rent.  In  several  instances  families  or  individuals  have  been 
relieved  from  the  inconvenience  of  debts  pressing  upon  them,  and  from 
which  they  saw  no  noeans  of  freeing  themselves,  and  that  without  giv-^ 
ing  or  advancing  any  money,  but  simply  by  prevailing  upon  them  to 
make  a  small  weekly  deposite,  saved  by  economy  from  their  usual  eam^- 
ings. 

**  In  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  it  has  been  found  re<)Uisite  to  af- 
ford pecuniary  aid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  distress  sink- 
ing the  unfortunate  victim  into  despondency.  When  j udiciously  applied, 
it  not  only  administers  immediate  relief,  but  stimulates  to  unwearied  ex- 
ertions. 

^  In  some  instances  the  visiters  have  found  it  useful  to  redeem  articles 
pawned,  but  to  require  the  payment  of  the  money  advanced ;  of  course, 
without  interest.  In  ether  cases,  small  sums  of  money  have  been 
loaned  to  enable  poor  widows  to  open  shops  for  the  sale  of  tapes,  pins, 
and  needles,  Ac,  or  toprevent  their  being  obliged  to  close  such  shops 
already  established.  Tne  money  advanced  is  returned  in  small  sums, 
paid  weekly  or  monthly.*^ 

The  organization  and  machinery  by  which  the  association 
effects  its  objects  is  by  a  division  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
into  wards  and  districts,  thus  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
advantages  of  local  experience  and  division  of  labour ;  and 
this  is  the  language  in  which  the  directors  speak  of  this  ar- 
rangement : 

*'  By  assigning  to  each  visiter  a  small  section,  within  which  the  atten- 
tion and  labour  is  limited,  the  beneficial  influence  of  loeahty  is  soon  feh, 
both  by  those  to  whom  the  section  is  allotted,  and  those  who  reside 
within  it.  The  former,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  field  in  which  the  labour  is  to  be  performed,  are  more  late- 
ly to  prosecute  with  vigour  such  improvement  as  It  manifest^  requires, 
especially  as  they  perceive  that  every  day's  toil  accelerates  its  accom- 
plishment, while  the  cordia^  intercourse  which  is  gradually  established 
imperceptibly  creates  a  feehng  of  affectionate  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  all  with  whom  they  are  thus  personally  associated.  On  the  part  of 
the  latter  (the  visited),  it  is  found  that  repeated,  kindly-offered  instruction 
and  assistance  speedily  counteract  any  distant  or  unsocial  feeling,  and 
soon  open  a  free  communication  of  circumstances  and  wants,  which 
would  have  remained  uoJmown  but  for  these  benevolent  attentions  £re- 
quently  proffered. 

'*  Example  soon  lends  its  aid  in  inspiring  confidence.  One  &nii]y  in- 
forms its  neighbour  of  disinterested  services  rendered  or  benefits  con- 
ferred, and  these  are  led  to  seek  counsel  and  instruction  from  the  same 
source,  until  the  influence  of  the  advisers  is  found  to  pervade  the  whole 
tocation.'' 
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Of  the  powerful  agency  of  the  demon  '<  strong  drink' 
producing  the  wretchedness  which  this  benevolent 
tion  seeks  to  relieve,  the  following  is  the  testimony  given : 

^In  reverting  to  the  causes  of  impoverishment  as  discoverable  hj 
lib  visiters,  it  is  found  that  intemperance,  either  as  a  remote  or  inmie- 
diate  agent,  is  the  most  general,  the  most  overwhelming  in  its  efiectti. 
and  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Idleness,  and  the  hope  of  soppott 
from  pablic  charitv,  lower  the  moral  condition  of  those  who  iodslge 
them,  and  create  habits  of  dependance  every  way  injurious ;  but  we 
may  encounter  these  with  macn  greater  prospect  of  success  crowniQg 
our  efforts  to  revive  the  long-dormant  spirit  of  independence  and  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation,  than  where  we  have  to  contend  with  a  viee 
which,  while  it  destroys  the  power  for  making  exertion,  mt  the  asms 
time  deadens  every  feeling  of  shame,  and  renders  its  victim  equally  in- 
sensible to  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare.  We  are  happy  to  note*  in 
the  several  reports,  many  instances  narrated  in  which  the  eJefatnw 
principle  that  influences  the  operations  of  the  society  has  been  eviaeea 
oy  a  reformation  in  both  morals  and  manners ;  where  the  pauper  has 
been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  indolence,  improvidence,  and  vice,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  become  a  respectable  and  useful  member 
of  society." 

Another  very  interesting  institution,  partly  religious  and 
partly  benevolent,  at  the  anniversary  of  which  I  assisted 
while  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  *'  Society  for  promoting  the 
BifTusion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  China."  The  mode  m 
which  this  is  effected,  and  that  which  gives  it  a  benevolent 
as'  well  as  religious  character,  is  this :  that  it  first  establishes 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  sick,  or  furnishes  funds  to 
such  as  are  already  established ;  and  then,  having  won  the 
gratitude  of  individuals  by  conferring  on  them  the  greatest 
of  all  temporal  benefits,  restoration  to  health,  its  agents  find 
them  more  ready  to  listen  to  their  discourses  on  spiritual 
things,  and  thus  approach  their  understandings  through  their 
hearts,  a  procedure  which  has  been  eminently  suceessfuL 

On  the  subject  of  uniting  the  labour  of  healing  the  sick 
with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a  highly  interesting  lit- 
tle volume  was  sent  to  me  by  its  author,  which  I  read  with 
unusual  satisfaction,  partly  because  the  same  general  idea 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  excelleiit  work  had  occurred  to 
myself  many  years  ago,  and  was  expressed  in  the  volume 
of  my  "  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,"  written  in  the  year  1816; 
end  still  more,  because  of  the  complete  maimer  in  which  the 
author  has  established  his  main  position,  and  illustrated  it 
by  evidences  of  the  most  convincing  nature.  The  work  is 
entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  importance  of  raising  up  a  New 
Order  of  Missionaries,"  and  the  motto,  from  the  Evangelist 
St.  Luke,  is  this :  "  And  he  sent  them  to  preach  the  king* 
dom  of  Ood,  and  to  heal  the  sick." 
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Among  the  authorities  which  the  author  cites  in  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  some  auxiliary  aid  to  Christian  missions, 
through  the  diffusion  of  general  and  useful  knowledge,  there 
is  one  from  a  distinguished  memher  of  the  missionary  body, 
Mr.  EUis,  who,  in  his  Polynesian  Besearches,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage :  ^^  If,  in  addition  to  the  means 
already  in  existence,  there  were  also  an  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  social  order, 
and  the  general  civilization  of  rude  and  barbarous  tribes, 
such  a  society  would  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influ** 
ence,  and  furnish  an  important  agency  in  conjunction  with 
those  engaged. "♦ 

Messrs.  Thurston  and  Bishop,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission,  say,  in  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  ^<We  still 
cherish  the  hope  of  doing  something,  ere  long,  by  way  of 
instructing  this  people  in  the  art  of  making  cloth.  A  few 
wheels,  anfl  other  apparatus  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, would  be  sufficient  for  trying  the  experiment,  were 
there  any  person  ready  and  able  to  instruct  them :"  and  they 
add,  ^^  We  most  earnestly  invite  the  friends  of  civilization 
to  consider  this  subject."  And  Mr.  GutzlafT,  the  celebrated 
Chinese  missionary,  says  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
been  labouring,  ^^  It  is  very  desirable  to  let  the  people  feel 
the  edge  of  our  scientific  superiority ;  I  have,  therefore,  be- 
come the  editor  of  a  monthly  Chinese  periodical,  and  wish 
to  publish  several  works  on  science  separately." 

The  author  shows  that  the  best  first  step  in  this  pioneer 
service  for  Christianity  would  be  that  of  healing  the  sick, . 
and  the  rest  might  appropriately  follow.  He  justifies  this 
course  by  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  by  his  command  to  the 
apostles  and  disciples :  ''  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers."  And  again,  "  Into  whatsover  city  ye  enter,  and 
they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you ;  and 
heal  the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say  unto  them,  The  king* 
dom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you." 

The  excellence  of  the  theory,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  must 
strike  every  one ;  but  coming  supported,  as  it  does,  by  Scrip- 
tural example  and  authority,  it  is  irresistible.  There  is  no 
doubt  ^hat,  while  a  mere  missionary  preacher  might  be 
many  months  in  a  heathen  land  before  he  would  be  able  to 
draw  around  him  a  congregation  at  all,  and  many  years  be- 
fore he  would  be  able  to  possess  much  influence  over  his 
followers — ^the  prejudices  of  the  people,  their  deep  igno* 

•  VoL  ii.,  p.  SGa 
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Vance  and  fearful  eeperstitionsi  tke  hoalility  of  die 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  goyeraments,  all  fonning  alinosi 
aarmountable  ob0taele8----a  miflsionary  surgeon  <v  phyflician 
who,  before  he  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject  €{  religioii, 
could  giTC  sight  to  the  blind,  hetuing  to  the  deaf,  streng;th  lo 
the  weak,  and  life,  health,  and  vigour  to  those  whom  he 
might  rescue  from  the  lurink  of  the  grave,  would  form  by 
this  means  such  connexi<His  with  his  patients,  and  open  so 
ready  an  avenue  to  their  hearts,  that  his  subsequeat  com- 
munications to  them,  on  the  subject  of  spiritual  things,  would 
be  heard  with  grateftd  attention.  And  if  to  his  healing  of 
diseases  were  still  farther  added  the  establishment  oi  schools 
and  workshops,  in  which  the  elements  of  knowledge  could 
be  taught  in  connexion  with  agriculture,  weaving,  building, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  arts,  accompanied  by 
presents  of  new  seeds,  new  plants,  new  animals,  with  tools, 
models,  and  implements  of  unquestionable  utility,  the  eflEect 
produced  in  the  community  receiving  them  would  be  of  the 
most  beneficial  kind. 

This  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance  vrith  my  own  views, 
frequently  and  publicly  expressed,  and  once  imbodied  into 
a  plan  for  a  ^'Voyage  round  the  Olobe,"  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  these  objects  of  philanthropy  with  the  more  mml 
ends  of  discovery  and  commerce,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  the  prospectus  of 
"^  the  voyage  alluded  to,  with  an  account  <^  the  obstacles  that 
prevented  its  being  carried  into  execution.* 

Such  would  be  the  conclusion  to  which  any  unprejudiced 
mind  would  come,  upon  the  mere  statement  of  the  theory 
alone ;  but,  happily,  the  practice— for,  to  a  certain  limited 
extent,  to  practice  it  has  been  reduced — ^bears  out  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  universal  ap- 
plicability.  Mr.  Outzlaif 's  Journal  of  his  Mission  among 
the  Chinese  is  full  of  examples,  so  full  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  tenth  of  them  in  any  moderate  space :  let 
one  or  two  suffice.  He  says,  ^'At  Yangling  I  am  well 
known;  and  the  sick  people  range  themselves  along  the 
streets  as  soon  as  the  news  of  my  arrival  is  given.  Every 
one  has  his  tale,  his  kind  word  and  salutation."  ^^  While 
standing  under  a  tree,  I  commenced  my  medical  operations. 
Many  an  individual  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude ;  and  some 
offered  presents,  which  I  refused  to  accept."  "  In  visiting 
village  by  village,  hamlet  by  hamlet,  I  met  with  the  most  a^ 
fectionate  reception.     There  was  not  a  hovel  where  we 

*  Sm  Appendix,  No.  Till. 
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were  not  invited  to  stay  over  breakfast  and  partake  of  their 
homely  fare."  '^  At  Teea-tsin,  my  skill  as  a  physician  was 
soon  put  in  requisition,  and,  while  passing  the  junk  on  my 
way  to  the  shore,  I  was  hailed  by  a  number  of  voices  as  the 
seeU'Sangj  *  teacher'  or  ^  doctor,'  and,  on  looking  around  me, 
I  saw  many  smiling  faces,  and  numerous  hands  stretched 
out  to  invite  me  to  sit  down.  These  people  proved  to  be 
some  of  my  old  friends,  who  a  long  time  before  had  receiv- 
ed medicines  and  books,  for  which  they  still  seemed  very 
grateful."  Again,  ^^  My  pieitients  had  now  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  engross  my  whole  attention  ;  from  very  early 
in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  I  was  constantly  beset  by 
them,  and  often  severely  tried.  Yet  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  making  known  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Oos- 
pel,  and  of  pointing  out  the  way  of  eternal  life." 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Outzlaff,  and  they  might 
have  been  multiplied  twenty-fold,  but  they  are  enough  to 
show  how  great  was  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  as  a 
religious  teacher,  from  being  a  healer  of  diseases  also ;  and 
no  man  who  has  travelled  much  in  Asia  or  Africa  can  fail 
to  recall  to  his  recollection  a  hundred  instances  at  least,  m 
which,  if  he  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  he 
was  enabled  to  win  the  confidence  and  excite  the  gratitude 
of  the  most  bigoted,  simply  because  he  relieved  their  suffer- 
ings, and  thus  subdued  their  prejudices  and  enmities,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  veneration  and  esteem. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company's  medical  establishment  in  China,  and 
whose  name  will  be  honoured  while  he  lives  and  revered 
when  he  is  dead,  Mr.  T.  R.  CoUedge,  formed  at  Canton  an 
opthalmic  hospital,  which  is  now  in  full  vigour.  But  the 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress  is  so  encouraging,  in  the 
example  it  affords  of  what  even  one  benevolent  individual 
may  accomplish,  it  is  so  honourable  to  that  individual,  and 
will  be  so  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  humanity  through^ 
out  the  globe,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  transcribing 
It  in  his  own  words.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Having,  during  the  last  three  years,  received  from  Mr.  Vachelli  chap- 
lain to  the  British  factory  in  China,  the  amount  of  oflTerings  at  the  com- 
munion-table, it  seems  incumbent  on  roe  to  state  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  institution  to  which  this  money  has  been  applied,  and  the  claim 
it  has  on  the  good- will  and  assistance  of  all  persons  anxious  to  allevi- 
ate the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmity,  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  more  es- 
pecially in  a  country  possessing  few,  if  any,  of  those  charitable  instito- 
tioQS  which  grace  so  much  our  own  civiliaeed  and  Christian  land. 

''In  the  year  1897,  on  Joining  the  East  India  Company's  establiab^ 
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,  t  detgwrinei  t»  devote  a  luge  pertkm  of  my  UnaeyaeA  i 
ical  skill  as  edacation  and  much  attention  to  the  duties  of  my  profe 
had  made  my  own,  to  the  cure  of  so  many  poor  Chinese  sufferers  of 
Macao  as  came  in  my  way.  My  intention  was  to  receiTe  paiiencs  Isr- 
bouriog  mider  every  species  of  aickiiesa,  but  principaUy  those  alleeted 
with  diseases  of  the  eyes,  diseases  most  distressing  to  the  laboonqg 
classes,  among  whom  they  are  very  prevalent,  and  from  which  the  ot- 
ter incapacity  of  native  practitioners  denies  to  them  all  hope  of  relief. 

**Dormg  that  year  ny  own  funds  supplied  the  necemiy  entlfty. 
Throughout  1  have  leoeived  little  or  no  professional  aasistauce.  la 
1838«  many  friends,  who  had  witnessed  the  success  of  my  exertions  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  who  had  become  aware  of  the  expenses  I  had 
incurred,  came  forward  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  more  regular  iniima- 
ry  which  I  proposed  to  establish,  and  put  me  in  posseasioii  of  meaos 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such  patients  as  I  found  it  Beceaaaiy 
to  keep  for  some  time  under  my  care ;  but  who,  depending  for  their 
livelihood  on  daily  labour,  could  not  otherwise  have  reaped  tie  benefits 
held  out  to  them. 

''  Thus  the  hospital  grtw  vpon  my  hands.  Confidence  was  estaUiah- 
ed  among  a  people  w&  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  foreigners  as 
barbarians,  incapable  of  virtuous,  almost  of  human  feelings ;  and  the 
number  of  my  inmates  was  regulated  only  by  the  limits  of  my  accom- 
modations. Two  small  houses  have  been  rented  at  Macao,  capable  of 
receiving  about  forty  patients :  there  are  many  more  of  the  natofe  of 
out-patienta;  such  only  being  housed  as,  coming  from  a  distance,  have 
no  friends  with  whom  they  can  reside. 

"The  best  proof  which  can  be  offered  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  them,  is  this, 
that  since  the  commencement  of  this  undertaking  on  a  small  scale  in 
1837,  about /tfur  thousand  indigent  Chinese  have  been  relieved  from  va- 
rious malaxes ;  many  have  been  restored  to  sight ;  still  more,  saved 
fhim  impending  Mindness,  have  resumed  their  usual  occupati<»i8,  and 
have  supported,  instead  of  remaining  burdens  on,  their  families. 

'*  The  more  opulent  and  req>ectable  classes  of  Chinese  have,  in  the 
last  three  years,  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  have, 
by  giving  the  hospital  the  sanction  of  their  support,  much  enlarged  the 
circle  of  its  usefulness.  The  East  India  Company  has  written  of  it  in 
terms  of  approbation,  and,  when  applied  to,  Uberally  supplied  it  with 
medicines. 

*'  Independently  of  the  practical  benefits  conferred  on  suffering  hu- 
manity, It  is  most  desirable  that  the  enlightened  nation  to  whichi  be- 
long should  be  known  in  this  country  as  possessing  other  cfaaraeteiis- 
tiCB  than  those  attached  to  us  solely  as  merchants  and  adventurers.  4b 
charitaUy  anxious  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
may  be  remembered  when  the  record  of  our  other  connexions  with 
China  has  passed  away.** 

Such  is  the  simple,  modest,  and  impressiye  narrative  of 
the  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Colledge,  whose  pen  funifohed 
the  above,  and  whose  deeds  are  an  honour  to  himself,  h» 
country,  and  his  race.  His  reward  must  have  been  ample, 
in  the  serene  satisfaction  of  his  own  b^ievolent  and  aelf-ap- 
proving  mind  and  heart.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  letters 
of  gratitude  addressed  to  him  by  the  suffering  Chinese 
^hom  he  had  cured,  and  which,  though  numerous,  are  full 
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of  iaterest  and  originality,  must  have  been  naore  precious  l# 
him  than  silver  or  gold.  A  few  short  extracts  from  these 
remarkable  docmnents  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

Three  Chinese,  named  Leu  Akkj  Leu  AhaTU,  and  Kan 
Amang,  from  the  district  of  Sinhwuy,  say,  "  We  were  suf- 
fering from'  total  blindness,  and  cocdd  not  distinguish  day 
from  night,  when  unexpectedly  we  heard  of  the  bencTolence 
and  charity  of  the  skilful  English  doctor,  whose  benefits 
pervade  the  world,  who  liberally  dispenses  medicines,  and 
supplies  board,  lodging,  and  everything  complete.  We 
came  on  purpose  to  be  near  his  healing  art,  and,  happily,  in 
a  few  months  our  sight  has  been  restored  to  us  as  perfect 
as  at  first.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  the 
doctor's  liberal  favours ;  we  are  now  returning  home,  and 
prostrate  make  our,  acknowledgments.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  recompense.  We  can  only 
express  our  hopes  that  the  doctor  may  enjoy  happiness, 
wealth,  and  honours." 

A  Chinese,  named  Isang  Ale,  says,  '*  I  in  youth  had  ai^ 
affiiction  of  my  eyes,  and  both  were  short  of  sight ;  fortu- 
nately it  occurred  that  you,  sir,  reached  this  land,  where 
you  have  disclosed  the  able  devices  of  your  mind  and  used 
your  skilful  hand.  You  spared  no  labour  nor  trouble,  made 
no  account  of  the  expense  of  the  medicines,  both  kept  me 
in  your  lodging-house  and  gave  me  rice  and  tea.  Truly  this 
is  what  neither  in  ancient  nor  modern  times  has  ever  been." 

Another  Chinese,  Kwo  Tingchang,  of  the  district  of  Kew- 
shan,  after  reciting  his  blindness  and  his  perfect  cure,  says, 
^'  I,  Kwo  Tingchang,  with  a  thankful  heart  return  to  my  vil- 
lage ;  when  can  I  make  a  poor  return  for  your  goodness  ? 
My  whole  family  is  grateful  for  your  fovours,  while  with 
leaping  and  joy  I  present  these  expressions  thereof.  In  all 
the  villages  your  fame  will  be  spread." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  good  done,  and  the  s^ise  of 
gratitude  inspired  by  it ;  and,  where  these  have  been  effect- 
ed, the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  well  prepared  for  Christian 
labours.  It  seems,  indeed,  a  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptural 
pipture,  '^  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped ;  the  lame  shall  leap  as 
a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing." 

In  imitation  of  the  benevolent  work  already  described, 
some  American  missionaries,  aided  by  the  medical  gentle- 
men of  Canton,  established  a  general  dispensary  for  the  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  medicine  to  the  Chinese  poor  ;  and,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dr.  Parker,  to  whom  the  funds  collected 
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bj  the  society  in  Philadelphia  are  remitted,  this  has  alao  ef- 
fected  a  vast  amount  of  good.  But,  besides  the  anSenug 
which  it  has  relieved,  it  has  led  to  the  conception  of  a  uKve 
enlarged  undertaking,  the  proposition  of  which  has  bat  jost 
reached  this  country  from  China,  and  has  been  well  receiv- 
ed. It  is  entitled  ^^  Suggestions  for  the  Forfnation  of  a 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  oflfered  to  the  consideration  of 
all  Christian  nations,  more  especially  to  the  kindred  natio» 
of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America."  My  1h^ 
and  belief  is,  that  this  society  will  be  soon  formed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  volume  I  have  mentioned  is  therefore  most 
opportune,  as  being  well  calculated  to  forward  its  accom- 
plishment. 

For  myself,  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the 
share  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  advocating  the  utility  of 
such  labours  as  these  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia,  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  effect  much  certain  and  unequivocal  good  in  reliev- 
ing a  large  amount  of  human  suffering,  and  that  they  will 
pave  the  way  to  even  higher  and  more  important  benefits,  in 
the  introduction  of  moral  and  religious  truth  to  replace  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  which  China  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  are  now  so  deeply  immersed.  The  operations 
of  the  society,  however,  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  be  spread  over  every  part  of  it ; 
for,  if  there  be  anything  universally  acceptable,  it  is  relief 
from  pain,  and  the  substitution  of  health  for  sickness ;  and, 
therefore,  the  missionaries  of  this  body  might  be  fitly  sent 
forth  into  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  for  everywhere  they 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  heralds  of  those  *^  glad  ti- 
dings of  great  joy  which  proclaimed  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  towards  men." 

Their  benevolent  labours  would  be  a  constant  illustration 
of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan — a  daily  commentary 
on  the  example  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples — and  a  becoming 
imitation  of  their  great  model  of  perfection,  who  ^'  went  about 
doing  good  ;"  while  they  might  repeat  in  every  ear  his  gold- 
en precept,  <<  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  tbst 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;"  and  they  might  then  point  to 
their  own  lives  as  a  proof  that  what  they  taught  to  othen 
they  practised  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Tttft  to  the  Eaitern  FenitentiaTy  of  Philadelphia.— Ststntka  of  dima  among  ita  In- 
mates.—Chief  Soarcea  of  Crime,  Ifnonnce  and  I ntemperaoce.— English  Origin  of 
the  Pennaylvania  System.— Pfisoos  of  Gloucester,  Glasgow,  and  Philadelphia.— £og« 
lish,  PniesiaD,  Belgian,  and  French  Testimooy.— Kepoit  of  Mr.  Crawford  on  the 
Penitentiary  System.— Objections  answered  by  American  Authorilies.— Report  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  PennsylTania.- Corrupt  Picture  of  Society  ten  Yearn  ago.— 
Ccntraai  of  present  Tranquillity  and  Order.— Superior  Morality  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia.—Public  Diacassion  of  the  Subject  in  Massachusetts.— Opinioos  oc  the  Le- 
gislature of  Ohio.— Questions  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Prisons.— Defecta  of  thia 
at  Auburn  and  Singaing.— Superiority  of  thia  at  the  Philsdelphia  Prison,— Advan- 
tages  of  voluntary  over  coerced  Reform.— Opmion  of  Mr.  Surgeon,  an  English  Wri- 
ter—Question Of  comparatife  Ezpeoae  in  the  Systems.— Disadvantages  of  Prison- 
ers* Intercourse  at  Auburn.- Advantages  of  Prisoners'  Seclusion  at  Philadelphia.— 
Concluding  Testimonies  (rf*  De  Tocque? ille  and  CmwIonL 

Our  last  visit  to  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  Phila* 
delphia  was  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  where  We  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  met  by  Mr* 
Wood,  the  warden,  and  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Bacon, 
two  members  of  the  board  of  inspectors.  Our  former  vis- 
it had  been  made  with  Mr.  Matthew  Carey ;  and  a  general 
description  of  the  building  and  the  discipline  of  the  estab* 
lishment  has  been  given  in  a  former  page.  But  on  this  sec*, 
end  visit  we  had  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  more  delib- 
erate examination,  of  visiting  several  of  the  prisoners  in 
their  cells,  of  conversing  freely  with  them  alone,  and  of 
having  all  our  inquiries  frankly  answered  by  the  inspectors 
and  warden,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  showing  us 
all  we  desired  to  see,  and  explaining  to  us  all  we  wished  to 
understand ;  and  we  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  most  of 
these  advantages,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  ' 
it  is  more  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity  to  have 
correct  views  extensively  circulated,  than  in  that  of  ascer- 
taining what  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime,  and  what  are 
the  best  modes  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 

The  distinct  manner  in  which,  in  this  and  in  almost  all 
other  prisons,  the  commission  of  crime  can  be  traced  to  two 
predominant  causes,  ignorance  and  intemperance,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  highest  value  in  directing  the  attention  of 
legislators  and  philanthropists  to  the  proper  remedies  for  the 
evil,  education  and  sobriety. 

Of  those  that  remained  in  the  penitentiary  in  1887,  the 
following  was  the  condition  on  the  two  points  named : 

Vol.  L—  3  G 
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BDUOATiair. 

Can  read  and  write    .    .    .  348 

Can  read  only       ....  183 

Cannot  read  or  write     .    .  173 

Total    ....  697 


Drank»  and  got  dnmk    ...  501 

Drank,  but  £d  not  get  dnmk  .  » 

Sober 1S9 

Uncertain 10 


Total 


arr 


The  opinions  of  the  warden  himself,  whose  age,  expeii* 
ence,  intelligence,  and  official  sitnalion  give  the  higher 
weight  to  his  testimony,  are  thus  powerfully  expressed  on  this 
subject : 

^  Important  as  it  is  to  possess  a  good  penal  code  and  prison  disci- 
pline, it  is  even  more  essential  that  our  youth  be  so  traineo  and  edaca- 
ted  as  to  fit  them  for  useful  members  of  society.  If  this  subject  wero 
properly  attended  to,  I  believe  the  number  of  criminals  in  Hub  hj|^- 
favoured  country  would  be  very  small  indeed.  A  close  personal  ob- 
servation of  all  the  prisoners  who  have  been  admitted  into  this  Peniten- 
tiary (675),  convinces  me  that,  with  few  ezce{>tioos,  they  were  an  ig- 
norant and  much-neglected  part  of  the  community-^thrust  into  society 
without  schooMeaminff ;  without  moral  training,  or  scarcely  any  idea 
of  religion ;  without  habits  of  industry,  or  trades  to  qualify  tbem  to  gain 
an  honest  livelihood — can  it  be  wondered  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  be- 
come offenders  against  the  laws,  and  the  unhappy  inmates  of  a  prison! 
No  class  is  80  entirely  neglected  as  our  coloured  population,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  a  large  comparative  number  of  this  class  among  the  con- 
victed." 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  discipline  obsenred  in 
the  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia  is,  that  each  priaoner  is 
confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and  furnished  with  labour  to 
perform  alonci  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  any  of  his 
criminal  companions.  This  is  called  the  Separate  System, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  plan  observed  at  Auburn  and 
Singsing  in  the  State  of  New- York,  where  the  mode  per* 
sued  is  called  the  Silent  System,  from  the  circumstance  of 
I  the  prisoners  working  in  company  with  each  other,  but  be- 
ing strictly  forbidden,  upder  severe  penalties,  to  utter  a  sin- 
gle word.  At  the  first  introduction  of  this  Separate  System 
into  America,  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  its  adop- 
tion, and  even  now  the  opposition  is  far  from  being  with- 
drawn, though  it  is  lessening  in  its  force  every  year.  It  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  of  American  origin,  but  this  is  an 
error,  though  it  has  certainly  been  brou^t  to  greater  per- 
fection in  Philadelphia  than  elsewhere.  It  is  of  English 
birth,  as  is  shown  by  the  Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons  for  the  Home  District  in  England,  addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, under  date  of  April,  1837,  in  which  they  say, 

*'The  system  originated  in  England  in  the  year  1790,  and  was  first 
enforced  in  the  county-jail  at  Gloucester.    For  some  time  previous,  that 
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dittinguisbed  magistrate,  Sir  George  Paul,  had  been  associated  with  Sir 
'William  Blackstoce  and  Mr.  Howard  in  devising  a  plan  for  a  National 
Penitentiary;  and  the  Separate  System,  as  introduced  at  Gloucester, 
was  adopted,  as  imbodying  the  views  which  these  eminent  men  enter- 
tained  of  the  most  efficient  system  for  the  management  of  prisoners. 
The  building  was  provided  with  separate  cells.  Prisoners  were  con- 
fined individually  apart,  day  and  night,  from  the  hour  of  their  admission 
to  that  of  their  discharge.  Those  committed  for  short  periods  were  not 
provided  with  employment,  while  convicts  sentenced  for  longer  terms 
were  furnished  with  labour.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  cell  as  well  as  in  the  chapel.  The  discipline  was  en- 
forced at  Gloucester  for  a  period  of  17  years,  and  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  enlightened  founder.  During  this  period  few,  if  any, 
convicts  were  subjected  to  a  second  punishment.  As  population,  how- 
ever, advanced,  the  numbers  committed  so  greatljr  increased  beyond  the 
means  of  separate  accommodation,  that  the  discipline  was  necessarily 
broken  in  upon,  and  at  length  superseded.  The  beneficial  efiects  of  the 
sjTstem  were  exhibited,  however,  up  to  the  period  of  its  beiog  abandon- 
ed, by  the  number  of  recommitments  proceeding  almost  exclusively 
from  that  class  who  were  confined  in  association. 

'*  But  although,  from  the  circumstances  stated,  separation  could  no 
longer  be  carried  into  eflTect  at  Gloucester,  the  labours  of  Sir  Geor^ 
Paul  proved  the  practicability  and  excellence  of  the  discipline ;  and  m 
the  year  1894,  when  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  reconstructed  the 
Bridewell  of  that  city,  they  determined  to  adopt  the  Separate  System. 
Since  that  period  the  plan  has  been  in  full  operation  at  this  prison.   The 

Prisoners  have  sustained  no  injury  in  regard  to  their  health ;  and  the 
est  eflfects  have  resulted,  in  deterring  offenders  sentenced  for  lengthen- 
ed terms.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  found,  that  the  longer  the  detention,  the 
more  beneficial  has  been  the  discipline ;  and  if  we  had  no  other  evi- 
dence than  that  furnished  by  the  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  we  should  be  justified  in  pronouncing  the 
plan  of  separation  to  be  safe  and  efficacious. 

^  It  was  not  likely  that  the  advantages  of  the  system,  so  strikingly 
exhibited  at  Glasgow,  should  be  overlooked  by  the  friends  to  the  im- 

?rovement  of  prison  discipline  in  the  United  States.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  subject  has  been  long  regarded  with  deep  in- 
terest, several  enlightened  and  benevolent  characters  warmly  advocated 
the  superiority  of  separation.  In  Pennsylvania  the  punishment  of  death 
is  rare,  and  transportation  is  unknown.  Penitentiuy  imprisonment  for 
life  is  the  secondary  punishment ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  heinous 
offences,  it  is  rigorously  enforced.  The  introduction  of  the  Separate 
System  was,  therefore,  the  more  strongly  opposed ;  and  loud  were  the 
complaints  of  its  cruelty  and  predictions  of  its  danger.  The  most 
searching  inquiries  were  accoroingly  instituted  with  reference  to  its 
character  and  effects.  The  result  of  these  investigations  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system. 

"  The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  erected  in  Philadelphia  on  the  principle 
of  individual  separation,  was  opened  in  1839  for  the  reception  of  prison- 
ers. The  admirable  construction  and  management  of  this  Penitentiary 
are  too  well  known  to  justify  us  in  entering  into  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  its  government;  nor  shall  we  advert  farther  to  its  discipline,  ex- 
cept to  state  that  it  afibrds  irrefragable  proofs  that  individual  separatioii 
can  be  enforced  for  lengthened  periods  with  perfect  safety  to  the  mind 
and  health. 

**  There  are  prisoners  who  have  now  been  in  this  Penitentiary  for 
jeuBf  during  the  whole  of  which  period  they  have  been  confined  alona 
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in  tbeir  eell,  day  and  night,  and  eot  off  from  ail  ioteieoarae  wift  tte 
world  and  'with  their  fellow-prisoners ;  the  solitude  being  mitigatei 
solely  by  employment,  and  the  visits  of  the  ptison-officers  and  odien 
aothoriied  to  inspect  the  Penitentiary.    And  what  is  the  residt?    h 

S»pears  that  of  twenty^six  prisoners  who  have  been  in  oonfiDement  lor 
ree  years  and  upward,  all  are  apparently  improTed,  rather  Una  oth- 
erwise, in  mind,  and  decidedly  better  in  bodily  health  than  when  tiiey 
entered  the  prison ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  competeBt  lo 
Judge  on  such  a  subject,  the  deterring  influence  of  the  discipline  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  crime." 

The  opinion  of  the  warden  of  the  Philadelphia  Peniten- 
tiary^  Mr.  Wood,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of  the 
English  inspectors  quoted  abovCi  as  to  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  one  of  its  most  important  ends ;  for  in  the  last 
report  of  the  warden,  after  the  financial  statement  coaneeted 
with  the  prison,  he  says : 

**  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary  never  exhibited  so  favoar- 
iUe  a  result,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  price  of  all  Itinda  of  provis- 
ion, as  appears  from  the  settlement  of  our  accounts  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember last,  a  statement  of  which  the  cleriL  has  prepared  for  traBsous* 
sion  to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  audited  and  settled. 

"  Satisfactory  as  our  financial  condition  appears,  we  have,!  conceive, 
much  higher  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  happy  influence  produced  on  the 
minds  a»i  habits  of  many  who  have  been  mmates  of  this  institution,  as 
evinced  by  their  good  conduct  and  industrious  habits  sinee  their  dis- 
ofaarge.  Some  of  them  we  have  known  and  watched  for  several  yeais ; 
and,  although  a  few  have  returned,  yet  the  greater  pah  have  shown  a 
decided  disposition  to  improve  the  salutary  lesson  given  here.  The  le- 
suit  has  been,  thus  far,  such  as  not  only  to  compensate  the  sacriiccs 
mcurred  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  system  into  complete  operatioa, 
but  to  enooura^  us  to  persevere  in  the  good  work ;  which  affords,  as  I 
confidently  believe,  the  most  efficient  means  which  human  intelh^noe 
has  yet  devised,  or  human  efforts  can  probably  accomplish,  of  proteetiBg 
tiie  novice  in  crime  from  contamination  by  the  more  hardened  and  de- 
praved, and  of  reforming,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  proportaon  of  both 
these  classes  of  offenders.'^ 

Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  English  inspectors 
of  prisons  to  the  excellence  of  this  system,  intelligent  ior* 
eigners  of  the  highest  character  add  their  suffrages  also  in 
its  favour.  In  1834,  the  Prussian  government,  ever  fore- 
most, to  its. honour  be  it  said,  in  legislative  measures  for 
promoting  education  and  abating  crime,  sent  out  a  distin- 
guished  jurist  and  excellent  man.  Dr.  Julius,  to  make  inves- 
tiffaiions  into  the  prison-discipline  of  the  United  States;  and, 
after  bestowing  the  most  careful  attention  on  the  subject  in 
all  its  details,  and  visiting  the  several  establishments  in  which 
the  different  plans  of  the  Silent  System  and  the  Separate 
System  prevailed,  though  he  came  out  strongly  in  favour  (d 
iIm  former,  he  ended  in  being  oonvinoed  of  the  superiority 
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^         of  the  latter,  as  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  address- 
r         ed  to  the  mspectors  of  English  prisons  before  named : 

^  **  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  I  am  led  to  adopt  with  yon  the 

c  plan  of  aeparate  confinement  by  day  and  night,  in  preference  to  the  8i- 

^  lent  Syateoi  with  night-cells,  wherever  a  new  prison  is  erected  for  con- 

t  victa  or  for  prisoners  before  trial,  a  class  who  ought  to  be  more  care- 

I  fttUy  preserved  from  contamination  than  even  convicts.    These  argn* 

k  ments  are  the  result  of  my  observations  in  America,  and  of  my  subse- 

quent researches ;  and,  although  i  went  to  the  New  World  with  a  strong 
bias  for  the  Silent  System,  yet,  after  having  seen  both  plans,  1  must  say 
'  that  1  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  letter 

from  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Demm^,  the  respected  minister  of 
the  German  Church  at  Philadelphia.  This  gentleman,  in  adverting  tor 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  observes : 

*^ '  I  then  thought  that  the  necessarily  attendant  evils  of  this  system 
would  be  an  impaired  constitution,  brutal  insensibility  and  lethaigy,  or 
incessant  anxiety,  gradually  settling  down  to  gloomy  dejection  and  nsel- 
ancholy;  and  that,  if  the  prisoner  should  be  aroused  from  that  state, 
resentment,  malignity,  and  feeUngs  of  revenge  on  society  would  be 
evinced  by  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  or  the  commission  of  other  crimen 
of  still  greater  moral  turpitude.  I  watched,  therefore,  with  deep  wOkh- 
tude,  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  willingly  woold  I  have  assisted 
in  taking  down  every  stone,  and  considered  such  a  task  a  work  of  be- 
nevolence. Wlien  the  system  had  been  in  operation  for  about  six 
months,  I  was  requested  to  speak  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  German, 
who  asserted  his  innocence  of  the  crime  far  which  he  was  sentenced. 
I  went,  but  with  reluctance.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  to  the  prison 
repeatedly,  and,  as  every  opportunity  iras  afforded  me  of  doing  so,  I 
conversed  with  many  of  the  prisoners.  I  have,  consequently,  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  prmciplcs  of  the  institution  and  the  effects 
which  it  has  produced :  these  communtcationa  have  changed  my  senti- 
ments, and  I  have  since  learned  to  regard  the  Penitentiary  as  an  insU- 
ttttion  suggested  by  the  most  enlightened  and  active  benevolence,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  happiest  results  on  the  moral  character  and 
condition  of  society.' " 

The  Belgian  government,  also  taking  an  interest  in  thijs 
^question,  sent  its  inspector-general  of  prisons,  Monsieur 
Ducpetiaux,  to  England  and  Scotland,  where,  after  exanuv- 
ing  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow,  he  became  so  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Separate  System  to  every  other  that 
had  yet  been  tried,  that  he  induced  the  Belgian  government 
to  adopt  it  in  the  principal  prisons  of  that  country. 

The  two  distinguished  French  travellers,  Messrs.  Beati- 
mont  and  De  TocqneviUe,  whose  opinions  on  any  subject 
connected  with  legislation  and  jurisprudence  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  weight,  also  made  the  subject  of  prison  discipline 
one  of  careful  examination,  and  they  speak  of  the  Separate 
System  pursued  at  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  terms : 

**  In  Philadelphia,  Ae  moral  situation  in  which  the  convicts  are  placed 
is  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate  their  reformation.  We  have  move 
than  once  remari^ed  the  s^ous  Uiro  which  the  ideas  of  the  prisoners  in 
liie  Penitemiaxy  take«    We  have  seen  convicts  tiiere  whose  levity  had 
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M  them  to  crimei  and  whoee  minds  had*  in  that  aolitiide,  i 

habits  of  meditation  and  of  reasoning  altogether  extraordinary.     Hie 

2 stem  of  this  prison  appeared  to  us  especially  powerful  orer  indi^ida- 
I  endowed  with  some  eleration  of  mind ;  this  we  can  aaeert*  that  tte 
absolute  solitude  produces  the  liTcliest  impression  on  all  prisoneia  0en> 
eraHy ,  their  hearts  are  found  ready  to  open  themselves,  and  the  facility 
of  being  moved  renders  them  also  fitter  for  reformation;  they  are  par- 
ticularly accessible  to  reUgious  sentiments,  and  the  remembrance  of  tbesr 
family  has  an  uncommon  power  over  their  minds ;  one  who  enjoys  the 
intercourse  of  society  is  perhaps  incapable  of  feeling  the  whole  Tah» 
of  a  religious  idea  thrown  into  the  lonesome  cell  of  a  oonrict. 

**  Nothing  distracts  in  Phikidelphia  the  mind  of  the  convicts  iioiii  tliar 
meditations ;  and  as  they  are  always  isolated,  the  presence  of  a  person 
who  comes  to  converse  with  them  is  the  greatest  benefit,  and  one 
which  they  appreciate  in  its  whole  extent ;  how  great  most  be  the  infln- 
enee  of  wise  advice  and  pious  exhortation  on  tteir  minda.  The  books 
which  are  at  their  disposal  are,  in  some  measure,  companions  who  nev- 
er leave  them.  The  Bible,  and  some  tracts  containing  edifying  a&eo> 
dotes,  form  their  library,  If  they  do  not  work,  they  read ;  and  aeveial 
of  them  seem  to  find  in  it  a  great  consolation. 

**  These  are  the  means  employed  in  Philadelphia  to  enlighten  and  re- 
form the  oonvVcL  Can  there  be  a  combination  more  powerful  for  ref- 
ormation than  that  of  a  prison  which  hands  over  Uie  prisoner  to  all 
the  trials  of  solitude,  leads  him  through  reflection  to  reasoning,  liuoqgh 
lel^on  to  hope ;  mti^es  him  industrious  by  the  burden  of  idteess,  and 
which,  while  it  inflicts  Che  torments  of  solitude,  makes  him  find  a  charm 
in  the  converse  of  pious  men,  whom  otherwise  he  woold  have  seen 
with  indiflerenee  ana  heard  without  pleasure." 

The  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Penitentiary  System  of 
Philadelphia  might  be  considered,  therefore,  to  be  completed, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  approbation  of  so  many  distin- 
guished men  from  such  different  countries,  and  coming, 
too,  many  of  them,  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  with 
Btrong  prejudices  against  it.  There  remains  yet  to  be  ad- 
ded,  however,  that  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  William 
Crawford,  sent  out  to  America  by  the  English  TOvemment 
for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the  prisons  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  who,  in  his  report  to  Lord  Duncannon,  then  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia : 

**  Having  had  unrestrained  privilege  to  visit  the  cells  at  lU  times,  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  in  private  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  prisoners.  Aware  of  the  strong  feeling  which  ex- 
ists of  the  danger  resulting  from  long  periods  of  sotitary  confineoMot 
thus  strictly  enforced,  my  mquiries  were  carefoUy  directed  to  the  cf> 
feets  which  it  had  prodiused  on  the  health,  mind,  and  diaracter  of  tbt 
convict.  I  have  uniformly  found  that  JLhe  deterring  influence  is  ex- 
tremely great,  and  such  as  I  believe  belongs  to  no  o^er  system  of  jail 
management;  for  although,  in  large  bodies  associated  together,  sfieaee 
may,  by  strict  discipline,  be  in  a  great  measure  maintained,  |Mrisiaicn 
thus  debarred  from  speaking  have  inevitably  recourse  to  other  modes  of 
communication.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  moral  cormptioa 
eaa  result  iiom  intercourse  so  limited;  ye^  when  men  are  day  aAardty 
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thrown  into'^e  soeie^  of  eaeh  other,  the  iriceomeness  of  impnaomneiit 
becomes  impaired,  ana  its  terrors  materially  diminished.  The  Eastera 
Penitentiary  imparts  no  such  relief. 

**  Of  the  convicts  with  whom  I  converted,  many  had  been  previously 
confined  in  the  New- Vork  and  oiher  prisons,  where  corporeal  punish* 
ments  were  frequent;  bat  these  persons  have  declared  that  that  dis^ 
eipltne  was  lesa  corrective  than  the  restraints  of  continual  solitude* 
when  prisoners  are  associated,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cut  off  all  in- 
tercourse  from  without.  The  arrival  of  new  and  the  discharge  of  other 
convicts  form  constant  channels  of  communication.  In  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  the  separation  from  the  world  is  certain  and  complete.  So 
strict  is  this  seclusion,  that  I  found,  on  conversing  with  Uie  prisoners, 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  cholera,  which  had, 
but  a  few  months  before,  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.  The  exclusion  of 
an  knowledge  of  their  friends  is  severely  felt ;  but,  although  every  alio* 
■ion  to  their  situation  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  ponisb* 
ment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  I  could  perceive  no  angry  or  yiA* 
dictive  feelinffs ;  I  was  indeed  particularly  struck  by  the  mild  and  sub* 
daed  spirit  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  temper  of  the  convicts,  and 
which  18  essentially  promoted  by  reflection,  solitude,  and  the  absenea 
of  corporeal  punishment. 

**  The  ovly  offences  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  which  the  prisoner  caa 
commit  are  idleness,  and  wilful  damage  to  the  materials  on  which  he  is 
at  work ;  on  snch  occasions  he  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  employment, 
the  diminution  of  his  food,  or  close  confinement  in  a  darkened  celL 
The  necessity  for  correction  is  extremely  rare ;  there  is  not  a  whip,  not 
are  there  any  firearms  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

**  Solitary  imprisonment  is  not  only  an  exemplary  punishment,  but  a 
powerAil  agent  m  the  reformation  of  morals ;  it  inevitably  tends  to  ar** 
rest  the  progress  of  corruption.  In  the  silence  of  the  cell,  contamina* 
tion  cannot  be  received  or  imparted.  A  sense  of  degradation  cannot  bo 
excited  by  exposure,  nor  reformation  checked  by  false  shame.  Day  after 
day,  with  no  companion  but  his  thoughts,  the  convict  is  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  reproofs  of  conscience  ;  he  is  led  to  dwell  upon  past  er» 
lors,  and  to  cherish  whatever  better  feelings  he  may  at  any  time  have 
imbibed.  These  circumstances  are  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to 
ameliorate  the  affections  and  reclaim  the  heart.  The  mind  becomes 
opened  to  the  best  impressions,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those 
truths  and  consolations  which  Christianity  can  alone  impart." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  coincidence  of  opinion  so 
striking  as  that  manifested  by  so  many  different  minds  and 
under  such  varied  circumstances,  without  the  strongest  a»> 
siurance  of  their  soundness  and  truth ;  and  I  may  add,  that 
the  almost  universal  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  intelligent 
population  of  Philadelphia  coincided  entirely  with  that  of 
those  distiagiiished  foreigners. 

It  is  from  other  states,  where  the  silent  system  prevails, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  separate  system  of  Pennyslvania  is 
chiefly  made.  Some  of  these  are  thus  powerfully  answered 
in  a  report  of  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Pen^i 
itentiary  and  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Philadelphia,  who  say, 

^  The  notion  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  commmuty,  that  the 
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•ootinml,  mmleinipled  ra«tniiits  of  the  solttaiy  ea^jniiimdjm  te 
Easlern  Penitentianr,  must  neoessaribjr  undcnnine.wid  crenttially  da- 
•troy  the  health  and  physical  Tigour  of  the  convict.  Your  ;?n™i^ 
iMve  feu  it  their  doty  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  fiilwty  of  t^  att^a- 
tiOB.  On  this  question,  thevcommiitee  have  not  relied  on  aoetiact  m- 
MHunss  and  doubtful  speculation,  but  have  employed  more  eonirncMif 
teet»-the  reaulto  of  experiment  and  the  application  of  aseertmuied  fiutt. 

"In  the  prisons  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  at  Wetheisfield,  Comieeti- 
cut;  at  Charieston,  Massachusetts  ;  at  Singsing  and  at  Anbum,  New- 
York ;  and  at  several  other  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  solitary  eonfiae- 
»ent  in  ooll^  is  alternated  with  Uboar  in  the  open  air  donng  a  laxys 
portion  of  each  day.  A  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortaUty  of  te 
Bastern  Penitentiary  with  these  several  institutions,  will  rtiow  ooBdo- 
mvely  that  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  Pennsylvania  discipline  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  convicts.  At  the  Eastern  Pcb- 
itentiary  the  deaths  are  two  and  five  tenths  per  cent. :  at  the  Siogim^ 
prison,  four  per  cent. ;  si  Auburn,  two  per  cent ;  and  so  oo :  aet^  tte 
question  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  as  great  a  measure  of  health 
is  preserved  in  the  Pennsylvania  prisons  as  in  other  similar  mstuwiwaa 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  . 

•*  Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the  Pennsylvanm  «y»- 
lem  of  discipline,  and,  in  the  apprehension  of  your  commiuee,  equally 
groundless  with  that  last  considered,  is  the  supposed  tendency  of  onm- 
terrupted  solitary  seclusion  to  derange  the  menial  energiea,  to  •  dethiooe 
reason,  and  make  wreck  of  the  immortal  mind.'  In  this  case,  too,  the 
•ommittee  had  recourse  to  indisputable  facts,  and  the  verity  of  leomd 
evidence.  A  comparison  of  the  registers  of  the  several  penitentianes  n 
the  United  States  will  demonstrate  the  position  that  the  Pennsylvania 
prison  exhibits  as  few,  if  not  fewer,  cases  of  menUl  derangement  as 
any  similar  institution.  Indeed,  no  instance  of  insanity  has  as  yet  oe- 
eurrsd  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  which  has  not  been  traced  tocanies 
wholly  independent  of,  and  either  anterior  or  posterior  to,  the  confine- 
ment. Whatever  might  be  the  disturbing  and  stultifying  effects  ef 
strict  seclusion  without  labour,  without  books,  without  moral  instiue- 
tion,  and  without  daily  intercourse  with  the  keepers,  certain  it  is  thst, 
with  all  these  circumstances  to  relieve  the  distressing  ennni  and  the 
supposed  maniacal  effects  of  absolute  isolation,  the  inmates  of  oar 
prisons  are  in  no  danger  of  aberration  or  alienation  of  mind  from  the 
cause  supposed. 

Bnt  even  admitting  that  in  some  instances  the  health  of 
the  individuals  was  injured,  and  in  a  few  cases  insanity  pro* 
duced — of  which,  however,  there  is  no  reasonable  groond 
of  apprehension — ^the  gain  to  society  in  general  happiness 
would  still  be  great,  from  the  diminution  of  crime  to  which 
tbis  system  of  punishment  has  led.  To  what  extent  this  has 
been  effected  may  be  judged  from  the  many  pictures  of  so- 
ciety drawn  in  various  publications  before  its  introductioiL 
One  of  these  is  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary for  1837,  addressed  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commcmweahk 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  say : 

'*  Accustomed  to  look  at  the  great  results  of  the  law,  the  inspecton 
hold  themselves  excused  if,  in  attempting  to  satisfy  the  public  Bundas 
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to  tlie  wisdcmi  of  the  memwe,  Uiey  shooldtake  a  more  confirelieiiBm 

Tiew  of  the  subject  than  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  letter  of  th^ 
act  of  their  appointmeut.  Being  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  operation 
of  a  system  which  was  urged  upon  the  state,  and  to  test  a  theory  by 
itff  practieal  results,  the  duty  was  entered  upon  with  much  anxiety  aiid 
some  little  distrust ;  and  the  board  have  hitherto  delayed  a  positive  as- 
sertion in  its  favour,  until  it  is  forced  Arom  them  by  evidence  which  ap- 
pears to  be  incontestable. 

'*  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  we  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  about  the  time  of  the  first  operation  of  the 
law  which  abrogated  the  punishment  of  death  for  all  crimes  except 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  substituted  bard  labour,  and  the  igno- 
miny of  exposure  in  the  public  streets  in  shackles,  with  shaven  heads 
and  Jail  uniform. 

**  An  intelligent  writer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  criminal  depart- 
ment of  that  day,  says :  *  The  disorders  in  society,  the  robberies,  bui^ 
glaries,  breaches  of  prison,  alarms  in  town  and  country,  the  drunken- 
ness, profanity,  and  indecencies  of  the  prisoners  in  the  streets,  must  be 
m  the  memory  of  most.  With  these  disorders  the  number  of  the  erinw 
inals  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  community  with  fears 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  place  eiiher  large  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  hold  them.'  It  is  a  legend  of  oar  fathers  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  midnight  depredators  was  a  constant  and  engrossing  subject  of 
anxiety,  and  we  all  remember  the  precautions  taken  for  personal  secu- 
rity, which  at  this  day  are  only  the  resort  of  the  peculiaily  timid,  or 
those  whose  imaginations  conjure  up  dangers  which  do  not  exist,  or,  if 
they  do,  it  is  only  in  rare  and  isolated  instances,  which,  for  their  very 
novelty,  excite  our  special  wonder.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  any 
man  who  has  attained  thirty  years  of  age,  that  the  depredations  upon 
the  public  until  within  the  last  ten  years  were  frequent,  and  maiteil 
with  enormity  in  the  grade  of  crime  to  auch  a  depee  as  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  classes  of  citizens  to  the  subject,  and  make  it  an  ordinary 
and  diurnal  topic  of  coaveisation.  It  was  no  novelty  to  hear  of  conur 
bioations  of  rogues  for  the  purpose  of  house-breaking,  eounterfeiting^ 
and  robbery  in  the  public  streets.** 

Nothing  can  certainly  furnish  a  more  powerful  or  more 
pleasing  contrast  to  this  picture  of  society  little  more  thaa 
ten  years  ago,  than  the  actual  state  of  things  as  existing  at 
present.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that,  taken  al- 
together, Philadelphia  is  the  most  quiet,  orderly,  and  moral 
city  on  the  globe ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  disgraceful 
conduct  of  a  few  of  its  inhabitants  in  burning  down  the 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  stranger  may  pass  through  every 
part  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  without  risk  of  injury  to  his  person  or  property ;  he 
may  travel  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  with 
as  much  safety  as  within  its  streets ;  he  may  leave  his  doors 
and  windows  open  almost  with  impunity  at  night;  and 
whenever  or  wherever  he  may  direct  his  footsteps,  he  will 
find  little  or  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  the  ear  in  his  path. 

That  much  of  this  is  the  result  of  other  influences  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  much  of  it  is  also  fairly  attributable 
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to  the  effect  of  the  penitenttarj  sjrstem  in  reforming  prei 
criminals,  and  deterring  those  not  yet  committed  from  en- 
tering on  a  career  of  crime,  I  have  no  doubt  wbateyer  ;  and 
I  feel  convinced  that,  the  longer  this  system  shall  contiiiiie 
in  operation,  and  the  more  generally  it  shall  be  adopted, 
the  more  beneficial  its  influence  wiU  be  on  the  world  at 
large. 

It  is  agreeable  to  observe  that  the  subject  is  exciting 
more  and  more  attention  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  and  has  already  become  the  subject  of  an  animated 
public  discussion.  One  of  the  best  publications  I  have  seen 
of  this  class  is  a  work  recently  published  at  Boston,  under 
the  title  of  "  Letters  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New- York  Systems  of  Prison  Discipline.  By 
a  Massachusetts  Man."  These  were  written  chiefly  in  re* 
ply  to  an  article  or  articles  in  a  journal  called  "  The  Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Separate 
System  was  unfavourable  to  the  communication  of  adequate 
religious  instruction  to  the  prisoners ;  was  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive and  unprofitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  was  not 
calculated  to  make  the  prisoners  reformed  characters,  in 
all  which  respects  it  was  contended  that  the  Pennsylvania 
system  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  practised  at  Auburn  and 
Singsing. 

In  these  last  a  chaplain  preaches  to  the  whole  number  of 
prisoners  collected  together,  within  sight  of  each  other,  ia 
one  large  assembly,  to  which  they  are  marched  in  gangs, 
under  keepers,  who  compel  their  attendance  under  the  fear 
of  the  lash,  so  that  they  go  to  their  worship  as  they  do  to 
their  work,  with  a  sort  of  surly  submission  to  their  fate,  like 
a  bullock  drawn  up  to  the  ring  of  a  slaughter-house.  The 
truth  is,  that  prisoners  ordinarily  submit  to  hear  a  sermon  on 
Sunday  with  just  the  same  feeling  as  they  follow  each  other 
in  a  lock-step  to  their  cells,  or  comply  with  any  other  part 
of  the  discipline  which  they  are  sentenced  to  suffer.  Hence 
the  writer  says  very  truly : 

'<  Whatever  pretensions  may  be  made,  and  however  deep  and  general 
may  be  the  momentary  excitement  which  it  is  em  to  produce  in  sodi 
ignorant  and  unoccupied  minds,  there  will  be  found  few,  if  any,  penntp 
nent  radical  changes  of  character.  The  directors  of  the  new  Ohio  pen- 
itentiary at  Columbus,  in  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  chaplain,  speak  of  his  labours  out  of  the  de^  as  Mj 
equal  in  importance  to  those  in  it.  By  visiting  the  prisoner  in  Che  soh- 
tude  of  his  cell ;  makioff  himself  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  In 
mind,  his  train  of  thougnt,  his  peculiar  propensities,  and  the  degree  of 
moral  culture  he  has  hitherto  received,  he  would  do  more  towvds  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  than  by  his  seimons  on  the  Sabbath,  la 
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this  way  he  would  someCiiiMs  find  a  aeeret  avenue  to  tihe  heart,  thioq^ 

which  wholesome  counsel  and  instruction  could  be  copveyed  to  a  pna- 
oner,  upon  whom  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  multitude  would  take  no 
effect.'* 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  effected  and  secured  by  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  The  chaplain  visits  during  the  week 
the  cells  of  the  prisoners,  and  converses  with  them  alone, 
when  there  is  no  eye  near  to  watch  the  emotions  of  the 
countenance,  and  no  ear  to  witness  the  confessions  of  con- 
trition ;  so  that  the  prisoner  is  never  deterred  from  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  one  or  the  other  by  the  fear  or  the  shame 
which  a  large  assembly  might  inspire,  and  the  fullest  scope 
is  thus  given  to  his  confidence  in  his  friendly  visiter. 

On  the  Sabbath  the  labours  of  the  chaplain  are  thus  ju- 
diciously directed.  He  places  himself  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  long  ^venues  or  corridors  running  from  the  centre  (of 
which  there  are  seven),  and,  with  his  face  and  voice  direct- 
ed downward  along  its  length,  he  can  address  himself  so  as 
to  be  heard  distinctly  by  every  prisoner  along  its  whole  ex- 
tent, both  in  the  corridor  below  and  in  the  gallery  above; 
these  still  remaining,  each  in  his  separate  cell,  without  any 
eye  but  that  of  the  Deity  to  witness  their  demecuiour.  '^  It 
is  thus,"  says  the  Massachusetts  writer,  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  Examiner, 

**  The  simple  truths  of  our  holy  religion  fall  on  the  prisoner's  ear  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  is  practica- 
ble, perhaps,  to  that  most  successful  and  effectual  of  all  the  modes  that 
have  ever  been  tried — mivate,  personal,  oral  instruction. 

**  In  the  great  assemblv,  the  tear  of  penitence  and  the  sigh  of  a  bro- 
ken heart  are  suppressed  b>[  the  reproachful  frown  or  the  contemptuous 
sneer  of  others.  But  the  prisoner  in  his  solitude  feels  no  such  restraint. 
His  thoughts  are  undistracted  by  the  presence  of  others.  He  will  gain 
nothing  by  the  demure  look  or  the  forced  tear  of  the  hypocrite,  and  the 
moment  the  voice  of  instruction  dies  upon  his  ear,  he  is  dUme  with  God^ 
BXid  everything  invites  to  the  posture  and  the  language  of  the  retumiog 
prodigal. 

**  For  ourselves  we  can  testify,  from  the  experience  of  many  years  in 
this  particular  department  of  religious  instruction,  that  the  system  of 
discipline  adopted  in  the  Eastem  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  is  deci- 
dedly more  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  religious  education  of  the 
prisoners,  than  that  of  any  prison  on  the  Auburn  plan  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac.** 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  opinion  of  my  intelligent  and  be- 
nevolent friend,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  quoted 
in  this  controversy,  in  support  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
Massachusetts  writer,  that,  instead  of  forcing  reform  on  the 
criminals  by  coerced  public  worship  or  by  any  similar 

•  Joannl  of  dw  Iitfidatm  ofObio,  1834-«,  p.  74 
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meansy  it  wm  safest  and  most  elFectnal  to  lead  tfaem  to  re- 
form themselves.     The  passage  is  this : 

^  A  late  English  writer  (Simpson)  observes,  that '  it  is  a  depioraHe 
error  to  think  o{  forcmg  r^wm ;  that  you  can,  in  the  actiTe  aenae,  n- 
Ibnn  the  convict  He  must  reform  himself.  It  is  our  part  to  take  caie 
tlut  we  do  not  hinder  him  by  our  punishments ;  but  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  leave  him  to  toill  to  amend,  by  quieting  his  mind  and  calling  isAo 
activity  his  moral  feelings ;  gradually  bringing  back  his  self-respect,  by 
aceoitling  to  him  a  portion  of  our  approbation  as  he  deserves  it,  and 
stisMilattng  his  industry  by  realizing  to  him  its  fruits  in  a  marked  me- 
lioration of  his  condition  and  improvement  of  his  prospects ;  with  the 
ultimate  reward  of  restoration  to  society,  fumished  with  the  meaas  of 
livelihood  and  a  re-established  character,  and  not  without  the  patnmagt 
and  countenance  of  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  a  genuine  letam  to 
virtue.* " 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  and  self-reftvma- 
tion  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  writer  next  adverts  to  the 
point  of  expense,  on  which  the  objectors  to  tbe  Pennsylva* 
nia  system  lay  great  stress.  By  them  this  system  is  chu'ged 
^^  with  leaving  out  of  view  the  profits  of  labour,  and  looking 
exclusively  to  the  reform  of  the  prisoner  ;"  a  very  aingular 
charge  to  be  brought  against  a  system  of  prison  discipline 
by  a  Christian  Examiner.  As  his  opponent  truly  says,  "  If 
the  plan  ought  to  be  to  make  rogues  profitable  to  the  state, 
then  many  improvements  might  be  made  even  on  the  Au- 
burn system ;  though  the  avowed  object  of  that  system  is 
to  make  money  out  of  the  rascals  in  the  first  place,  and,  if 
their  reform  should  come  in  as  a  part  of  the  result,  it  is  not 
to  be  rejected  because  unsought."  The  testimony  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  I  prefer  to  give  in  the  writer's 
own  words.     He  says : 

**  Tbe  warden  of  the  Sinffsing  prison,  and  one  of  the  original  founden 
of  the  Auburn  system,  both  declared  to  us  last  May,  in  each  other's 
presence,  that  they  did  not  consider  the  reform  of  a  orisoner  as  a  ^iroMIf 
event.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  him  submit  to  tne  utmost  rigidity  of 
their  system  while  there,  making  the  most  of  his  labour,  and,  when  his 
term  is  out,  let  him  go,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  they  can  to  supply 
his  place  until  his  next  commitment. 

*'  We  confess  we  are  surprised  at  the  boldness  and  effrontery  with 
which  this  principle  is  avowed,  as  the  correct  basis  of  a  penitentiary 
system,  and  that,  too,  by  wise  and  benevolent  men.  It  was  but  lart 
year  that  one  or  more  commissioners  from  the  State  of  Maine  examiur 
ed  both  these  systems  with  considerable  care,  and  with  a  view  to  adopt, 
for  their  own  commonwealth,  that  which,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be 
best  suited  to  their  wants.  They  reported  in  favour  of  the  Anboro  8ys> 
tem,  and  they  frankly  confess  that  they  were  induced  to  do  so,  not  from 
a  conviction  that  it  was  the  best  system,  but '  chiefly  because  it  is  pop- 
tt2ar,  and  best  calcuiated  to  disburden  the  state  of  expense  in  the  st^pport  of 
conoictsP 

*'  Indeed,  the  *  Christian  Examiner*  himself  exults  in  the  persuasioo 
that,  whichever  of  the  two  systems  may  be  the  best  for  the  prisoner  and 
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the  cQnuninity,  the  ^peemUuy  ndvatOagts  of  the  Attkun  pUm  wiU  hmm 
great  attractions  for  the  legislatures  of  America  P  and  that,  whether  it  is 
perfect  or  not,  it  is  on  this  account  (if  on  no  other)  much  more  likely 
to  be  adopted  than  the  Pennsylvania  system.  In  other  woids,  accora* 
ing  to  the  Examiner,  the  great  Question  with  American  legislatuies  is, 
not  what  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  is  most  worthy  to  be  adopted 
by  an  enlightened,  philanthropic.  Christian  nation,  but  what  will  return 
us  the  greatest  amount  in  dollars  and  cents! 

**  It  is  the  glory  of  Pennsylvania  that  she  has  given  such  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  she  acts  on  no  such  sordid  principle  in  the  selec- 
tion of  her  mode  of  penitentiary  discipline.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  her  system,  even  in  this  point,  are  inconsidera- 
bly, if  at  all,  behind  those  of  the  money-making  systeitt  which  she  has 
seen  fit  to  decline.*' 

In  the  system  that  is  pursued  at  Auburn  and  Singsing,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  prisoners,  though  they  are  forbidden 
to  speak  to  each  other,  do  converse  in  whispers  and  in 
signs,  and  exchange  communications  also  in  writing  or 
marks  on  yarious  materials  passing  through  their  hands. 
They  therefore  contract  intimacies,  if  not  friendships ;  their 
persons  become  familiar  to  each  other,  and  their  sympathies 
are  constantly  drawn  into  the  same  channel.  The  intention 
or  theory  of  the  Auburn  plan  is  to  enforce  complete  and 
perpetual  silence  among  persons  who  work  in  company  with 
each  other ;  but  how  different  is  the  practice  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract : 

''The  opportunities  for  intercourse  which  occur  on  the  Auburn  plant 
in  its  most  improved  modifications,  are  perfectly  obvious.  Every 
march  to  and  from  their  cells  and  their  work  affords  such  opportunities 
in  abundance.  We  have  often  seen  their  processions,  in  which  half  the 
men  might  be  engaged  in  low  conversation  for  rods  without  being 
heard  by  any  man  in  authority.  Upon  the  workbench,  at  the  forge  or 
anvil,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  establishment,  except  in 
the  immediate  presence  and  inspection  of  an  officer,  facilities  of  com- 
munication abound. 

** '  That  such  is  the  fact  I  have  been  assured,'  says  a  visiter,  *  by 
those  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Auburo  Penitentisry.*  And  even 
in  an  official  report  of  the  commissioners  of  that  penitentiary  to  the 
Legislature  of  New- York,  in  which  they  speak  of  the  *  admirable  disci- 
pline* of  the  institution,  they  say  in  the  same  breath,  <  We  have  seen 
within  a  few  weeks  past  notes  written  on  pieces  of  leather  tending  to 
excite  insurrection.  So  far  as  they  can  safely  venture,  they  (the  prison* 
ers)  will  be  found  talking,  lauffhing,  whistling,  altercating,  and  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other  and  with  the  officers.  They  will  idle  away  the 
time  in  gazing  at  spectators,  and  waste  and  destroy  the  stock  they 
work  upon.*  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  their  own  account  of  affairs. 
And  well  is  it  remarked  by  the  British  commissioner  already  cited,  that 
this  *  intercourse,  however  slight  and  occasional,  materially  contributes 
to  destroy  that  feeling  of  loneliness  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  moral 
punishments,  and  which  absolute  and  unremitted  seclusion  cannot  fail 
to  inspire.*  ** 

One  of  the  certain  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  is 
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that,  on  being  released  from  their  confinement,  the  prisonen 
recognise  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  world ;  their 
sympathies  as  fellow-prisoners  are  awakened;  new  plans  of 
more  successful  crime,  as  they  vainly  hope,  are  projected; 
and  every  step  only  plunges  them  deeper,  till  they  find  tbeff 
way  back  again  to  their  previous  confinement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  complete 
seclusion  in  separate  cells  avoids  all  this  evil ;  for,  though  two 
individuals  should  have  been  inmates  of  neighbouring  cells 
for  ever  so  long  a  period,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  knowii^ 
or  recognising  each  other  ;  and  of  how  great  an  advantage 
it  must  be  to  a  man  truly  resolved  on  reformation,  and  desi- 
rous of  beginning  the  world  anew,  not  to  be  known  as  a 
previously-convicted  criminal  wherever  he  went,  most  be 
obvious  to  the  most  unreflecting.  In  confirmation  of  thia 
view  I  will  venture  to  cite  two  short  passages  only  from  two 
equally  high  authorities ;  the  first  from  M.  De  TocqoeviUe, 
the  French  writer,  and  the  second  from  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
English  commissioner ;  and  with  these  I  think  the  evidence 
will  be  complete. 

**  Let  the  prisoner,**  says  Monsieur  De  Tocaneville, "  see  no  one  bsl 
his  keeper  or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  let  him  reflect  in  his  ecA 
upon  his  past  course,  and  his  future  prospects ;  but,  that  his  reflections 
may  not  be  too  intense,  give  him  employment ;  and  he  will  come  oat 
not  only  a  better  man,  but  with  the  advantage  of  not  having  beou  seen, 
known,  and  marked  as  a  convict.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  no- 
thing has  a  stronger  tendency  to  soften  the  hard,  stubborn,  vicioos  char<> 
acier  than  absolute  seclusion;  and  that  is  precisely  the  point  to  be  ob- 
tained with  the  convict.** 

^  In  Judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,**  says 
Mr.  Crawford, "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  phys- 
ical,  that  of  Philadelphia  of  a  moral  character.  The  whip  inflicu  im- 
mediate pain,  but  solitude  inspires  permanent  terror.  The  fonaer  de- 
grades while  it  humiliates ;  the  latter  subdues,  but  it  does  not  debase. 
At  Auburn  the  convict  is  uniformly  treated  with  harshness,  at  Philadel- 
phia with  civilitv ;  the  one  contributes  to  harden,  the  other  to  soften  the 
affections.  Auburn  stimulates  vindictive  feeling,  Philadelphia  indnces 
habitual  submission.  The  Auburn  prisoner,  when  liberated,  oonscioiis 
that  he  is  known  to  past  associates,  and  that  the  public  eye  has  gased 
upon  him,  sees  an  accuser  in  every  man  he  meets.  The  Philadelphia 
convict  quits  his  cell  secure  from  recognition  and  exempt  firom  re- 
proach.** 

In  the  careful  personal  inspection  which  I  was  permitted 
to  make  of  every  part  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  the  free  and 
unconstrained  intercourse  and  conversation  which  I  was  al- 
lowed to  indulge  with  the  prisoners  in  their  separate  cells, 
and  in  the  long  and  interesting  conversation  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  enjoy  with  the  inspectors  and  warden  of  the 
prison,  all  the  statements  I  have  given  in  the  preceding  pa* 
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ges  were  abundantly  confirmed,  and  all  the  favourable  opin- 
ions completely  justified.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  left 
the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  with  a  conviction  that  it  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen  for  adequately  punishing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reforming  and  improving,  the  criminab  committed  to  its 
care. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

EnYiroDB  of  Philadelphia,  and  Ezcvnioiia.— WUnunitim  hj  the  Rivvr  Ddawara.^ 
HiaUnrroT  the  State  of  Delawara.— Population.— White  and  Colonred  Racea.— Af* 
ricnltQral  and  Paatoral  Wealth.— School-fond  of  the  Bute  and  Schoola.— Principal 
Town*  of  the  State.— Great  Canal  ftom  the  DeUware  to  the  Cheaapeake.— Cemete- 
ry at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.— Inclined  Plane  of  tha  Great  Weatem  Raihroad. 
^Village  of  Manayonk  on  the  SchnylkilL 

Ths  environs  of  Philadelphia  afford  many  agreeable  ex^ 
cursions  to  the  traveller,  provided  the  weather  admit  of  his 
enjoying  them.  During  our  stay  here  we  possessed  that 
advantage,  though  the  climate  embraced  every  conceivable 
variety.  In  our  first  passing  through  Philadelphia  on  our 
way  from  New- York  to  Washington,  the  ice  on  the  Dela« 
ware  was  sixteen  inches  thick,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  On 
our  return  in  April  it  was  still  cold.  During  the  greater  part 
of  May  it  rained  heavily,  but  there  were  intervals  of  fine 
weather  between.  In  June,  the  climate  c^peared  more  set* 
tied,  but  the  heat  was  excessive  ;  at  least,  such  was  its  effect 
on  the  feelings,  though  the  thermometer  never  indicated  a 
greater  heat  than  90"  in  the  shade..  In  the  sun,  however,  it 
was  often  110%  The  suddenness  of  the  changes  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  nice  versa^  were  very  trying,  and  sufficiently  ac« 
counted  to  us  for  the  complaints  made  by  strangers  as  to  the 
Variableness  of  the  climate.  Still  it  was  favourable  to  occa* 
sional  excursions,  and  of  this  I  readily  availed  myself. 

The  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Wihsiington  down  the 
Delaware,  by  steam  vessels,  and  back  from  thence  by  the 
same  route,  is  extremelv  agreeable.  Everywhere  the  banks 
of  the  river  give  proof  of  extreme  fertility ;  and  its  ample 
breadth,  fringed  on  either  side  by  numerous  little  villages^ 
hamlets,  and  homesteads,  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

Wilmington  itself  is  seated  on  a  snusdler  stream,  called  the 
Christiana,  which  winds  down  by  a  serpentine  line  into  the 
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Delaware,  bat  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  the  point  of  en- 
trance to  the  Mualler  stream  being  indicated  by  a  ligfathoose. 
The  town  lies  on  an  elerated  ridge  of  land  between  die 
streams  of  the  Christiana  and  the  Brandywine,  and  oom- 
mands,  from  its  elevated  position,  a  fine  view  of  the  sor- 
rounding  country.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  little  State  of  Del- 
aware, the  smallest  in  the  Union  excepting  only  Rhode 
Island. 

The  first  settlers  here  were  Swedes  and  Danes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Oustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swe- 
den, about  1627.*  In  1655  they  fell  under  the  authority  of 
the  Dutch,  and  were  by  them  united  to  their  settlement  of 
New- Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
In  1664  the  whole  was  conquered  by  the  British,  and  grant- 
ed  by  Charles  the  Second  to  his  brother  James,  doke  of 
York,  who  in  1682  conveyed  the  Delaware  settlements  to 
William  Penn.  In  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  Philadelphia,  a  eonvention  of 
representatives,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  formed  a  constitu- 
tion, and  it  became  a  free  and  independent  state,  under  the 
name  of  Delaware,  a  name  originally  derived  from  that  of 
Lord  De  la  Warr,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia, 
whose  name  is  thus  borne  by  the  state,  the  river,  and  the 
bay.  The  whole  length  of  the  state  from  north  to  sooth 
is  only  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  only  25. 

It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Kent,  Newcasde,  and 
Sussex,  and  contained,  by  the  census  of  1830,  a  population 
of  76,739  souls,  of  which  there  were  57,601  whites,  15,855 
free  coloured*  persons,  and  3293  slaves.  The  principd  pro- 
ductions of  the  state  are  grain  and  cattle,  for  which  its  gen- 
erally level  and  highly  fertile  territory  is  well  adapted. 

The  state  has  a  schdol-fund  of  170,000  dollars,  out  of 
which  it  maintains  a  public  school  in  every  district  of  four 
miles  square,  though  no  district  is  allowed  to  have  any 
share  of  the  fund  that  will  not  raise  by  self-taxation  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  it  requires  from  the  state.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  excellent  academies  at  the  principal  towns 
of  Wilmington,  Newcastle,  Newark,  Dover,  Smyrna,  Mol- 
f<Nrd,  Lewistown,  and  Georgetown. 

Small  as  this  state  is,  it  has  manifested  a  great  degree  of 
enterprise.  Besides  the  great  railroad  connecting  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  which  runs  chiefly  through  the  State 
of  Delaware,  they  have  a  canal  called  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal,  which  connects  the  two  great  bays  of  that 
name.    It  is  fourteen  mites  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  breadth. 
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and  ten  in  depth,  with  «  rise  of  ei^t  feet  only  above  tlM 
tide  to  its  summit-leveL  Its  ample  dimeiiaions  adapt  it  to  the 
passage  of  the  largest  schooners ;  and  it  is  said  to  presetit 
the  greatest  exoaTation  hitherto  attempted  in  this  country^ 
the  drains  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the  waste  watef 
being  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  largest  canal  in  New- 
York.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Delaware  Bay  is  a  spacious 
harbour  20  feet  deep  at  low  water ;  it  is  capable  of  contain* 
ing  200  vessels  of  a  large  dass,  and  affordjng  them  shelter 
against  the  dangers  of  the  bay  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  work  cost  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  to* 
wards  which  a  grant  of  300,000  dollars  was  made  by  Con* 
gress,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  grand  national  work. 

Wilmington  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  persons^ 
who  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  or  trade.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  settled  here  an  officer  in  the  United 
States'  navy,  Captain  Gallagher,  whom  I  had  known  thirty 
years  ago  at  Noriblk^  in  Virginia,  when  he  was  sailing-mas- 
ter of  Commodore  Decatur's  frigate,  the  United  States,  and 
I  was  myself  an  officer  on  board  an  English  ship  then  lyiog 
in  Hampton  Koads.  He  was  snugly  broi^gbt  up  at  a  com* 
ibitable  farm  which  he  called  "  The  Aneborage ;"  and  in 
his  personal  appearance,  manners,  and  taste,  he  constantly 
reminded  me  of  Lord  Akhorp  (now  Earl  Spencer),  in  the 
delight  with  which  be  conversed  c^  cattle^  stock,  and  farm? 
ing  and  grazing  op^ations.  I  passed  some  very  agreeable 
hours  in  the  pleasant  mansion  of  my  early  friend ;  and  onx 
mutual  reminiscences  were  full  of  interest,  for  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  active  service,  and  had  been  in  several  sharp 
actions  in  the  American  navy  with  the  British,  sometimes 
among  the  victors  and  sometimes  among  the  vanQoished.  I 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Palestine  in  Wilmington, 
which  were  well  attended ;  and,  as  usual,  this  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  most  agreeable  families  there. 

Of  places  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia^ 
the  cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  conviction  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  that  the  dead 
ought  no  longer  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities^ 
but  that  portions  of  ground  should  be  set  apart  for  that  pur* 
pose,  remote  from  the  habitations  of  the  living.  The  beau- 
tiful cemetery  of  P^e  la  Chaise  at  Paris,  if  not  among  the 
earliest,  is  at  least  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  how  much 
beauty,  taste,  and  convenience  may  be  united  in  such  estab- 
lishments. The  larger  towns  of  England  are  fast  fallowing 
that  example :  and  in  America  they  are  treading  in  the 
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tune  path.  At  Boston,  Moant  Auburn  is  said  to  be  ofoe  of 
the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  country ;  at  BaitimoR 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  spot  has  been  recently  purchased 
for  this  purpose ;  and  at  Philadelphia^  Laurel  Hill  has  beoi 
fat  two  years  enclosed* 

It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  a  north^weateni 
direction  beyond  the  Fair  Mount  Waterworks.  The  apaee 
enclosed  is  about  twenty  acres,  of  which  the  surface  is  auffi- 
ciedtiy  varied  to  admit  of  picturesque  grouping  in  the  tomfas 
and  trees,  the  greatest  elevation  being  about  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  entrance  is  through  a  gateway,  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  Doric  colonnade  of  216  feet  {root,  and 
in  a  pure  and  chaste  style. 

On  each  side  the  gateway  are  lodges  for  the  gravedigger 
and  gardener.  Within  is  a  handsome  cottage-residence  for 
the  superintendent,  a  Gothic  chapel  for  the  funeral  service 
of  the  dead,  a  house  for  the  acconmiodation  of  persons  at- 
tending the  funerals,  and  stabling  for  forty  carriages,  with  a 
greenhouse,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  delicate 
plants  of  summer  placed  about  the  grounds,  but  requiring 
to  be  kept  under  cover  during  the  winter.  Several  old 
trees  existed  on  the  ground  before  it  was  enclosed  ;  and  to 
these  have  since  been  added  upward  of  1000  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  wUl  every  year  be  increased. 

The  ground  'slopes  dovm  on  the  west  towards  the  banks 
df  the  Schuylkill,  the  stream  of  which  flows  by  it  to  the 
south ;  and  as  within  the  enclosed  area  are  craggy  rock  and 
sloping  lawn,  with  a  finely  undulated  surface,  nothing  is 
wanted  but  time,  and  tasteful  disposition  of  the  grounds  and 
monuments,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  near 
the  city. 

The  Inclined  Plane  is  another  of  the  objects  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood worth  visiting.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  in  a  northwest  direction,  and  forms  part  of  the  Great 
Western  railroad  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia. 
On  passing  the  bridge  aeross  the  Schuylkill,  which  is  900  feet 
in  length,  covered  with  a  roof,  and  enclosed  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  complete  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  the 
Inclined  Plane  rises  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  in 
an  angle  of  elevation  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  length 
of  the  plane,  which  is  2700  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
of  its  termination,  which  is  180  feet.  At  the  summit  of  the 
Plane  are  stationary  engines,  by  which  the  trains  of  cars  vt 
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drawn  up^  and  the  greatest  safety  is  secured.  The  view  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  from  hence  is  beautifully 
picturesque:  and  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country, 
clothed  in  the  exuberant  foliage  of  the  month  of  June,  ex** 
hibits  the  highest  degree  of  luxuriant  fertility. 

The  village  of  Manayunk,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  up 
the  Schuylkill,  is  another  beautiful  spot  for  an  excursion  ;*  the 
whole  of  the  way  up  the  river,  from  Fair  Mount  to  the  vil- 
lage, being  characterized  by  the  softest  and  most  exquisite 
rural  scenery,  and  the  village  itself  being  an  interesting  por* 
tion  of  the  picture. 

Up  the  Delaware  to  the  towns  of  Burlington,  Bristol,  and 
Bordentown,  the  seat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  is  another  in* 
teresting  trip ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  direction  around  Phila- 
delphia, the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  will 
find  abundant  sources  of  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TiftHi  of  NatioDal  Manoera  in  America.— Pugilistic  Contaat  in  the  Congraaa.— Ooiafi 
ions  of  the  Press  on  this  Affair.^Acquittal  of  the  Speaker  of  Arkansas.— Justinca^ 
tion  of  Marder.— Mockery  of  the  Law.— Robbers  and  Cutthroats  at  New-Orleans.— > 
Horible  Act  of  Lynch  Law  at  St.  Louis.— Outrages  attributable  to  Slarery.— Ad* 
dress  of  Judge  Fox  to  the  Grand  Jury.— Attempted  Abolition  Riot  at  Boston.— Scan^ 
dalous  Scenes  at  Weddings. — Quack  Medicines  and  Necromancy.— Indieatioiw  of 
Mourning  in  Families.  —  Trsnqoilltty  of  the  Streets  of  Philadelphia.- Mosica) 
Sounds  of  the  Chimney-sweeps.— Grand  Evening  Party  without  wine.— Lectures 
delivered  in,  Philadelphia.— Public  Meetings  for  Benevolent  Objects.— Ezperimenta 
of  Dr.  Mitchell  on  Carbonic  Acid  Gas.— Freezing  of  Mercury. — Cold  at  108*  be« 
low  Zera— Production  and  Properties  of  Carbonic  Acid  Snow.— Practical  Applica« 
tion  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  Experiments.— Substitution  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  for  Steam.--v 
Comparison  of  Cost  and  Benefits.— Plan  to  be  tested  by  the  Franklin  Institute.-* 
Object  aod  Character  of  that  Association.— Improvements  already  effected  by  itf 
Lsboun.— Progressive  Advance  of  American  Manufactures.- Last  Visit  to  the  State 
House  of  Phiisdelphia.- Oppressive  Heat  of  the  Atmosphere.— Fine  View  of  tha 
City  and  Suburbs  from  the  Steeple. 

On  the  subject  of  national  manners,  some  public  occurren-> 
ces  came  to  our  knowledge  in  Philadelphia  which  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  deserve  a  special  record,  and  the  more 
so  as  they  happened  in  very  different  quarters  of  the  Union : 
from  New-Orleans  and  Arkansas  in  the  extreme  south,  to 
Boston  in  the  north ;  and  from  St.  Louis  in  the  extreme* 
west,  to  Philadelphia  in  the  east,  and  Washington,  the  seat 
of  government,  in  the  centre.  To  begin  at  headquarters,  the 
following  is  a  faithfully  abridged  report  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  on  the  1st  of  June,  1838  : 
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<<  INDIAN  HOSTILITY  APPROPRIATION  BIIX. 

"  Bfr.  Tamey  wuomed  the  floor,  and  finished  his  speech  in  vappon  of 
thebilL 

'*  Mr.  Bell  rose,  and,  having  complained  of  the  attack  of  his  eoQeafae 
ta  onproYoked  and  uneipected,  disclaimed  any  particaiar  fll-w^  m  ka. 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting  only  as  a  eondnit  for  the  coikcoeted  aai 


loog^herisbed  malice  of  others,  who  had  never  thought  proper  to 
him  l^ersonally.    His  colleague  was  acting  as  an  instrument,  as  a  tool, 
as  the  tool  of  tools. 

''  Here  Mr.  Tumey  (who  sal  immediately  before  Mr.  B^)  me,  aad^ 
lioking  him  in  tbe  fiiice,  said,  *  it  is  felee,  it  is  false  V 

*'Mr.  Bell  thereupon  struck  at  Mr.  Tumey  in  the  (ace,  aad  blows 
were  (br  a  short  time  exchanged  between  them. 

**  Mr.  Turney  repeated  his  assertion  that  it  was  Mse,  and  Hie  attiA 
was  renewed. 

^  Grsafc  coniusioB  ensued.  Members  rushed  from  their  seals,  and 
cries  were  heard  for  the  *  Speaker'  and  the  *  Sergeant-at-arms  !* 

"  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  such  things  must  be  the  consequence  of  fSm 
abuse  which  was  going  on.  One  or  two  other  members,  while  crowd- 
ing to  tbe  spot,  hi^  some  rather  sharp  verbal  encounters. 

**  The  speaker  hastily  took  the  chair,  called  on  the  sergeant-at-arms  to 
preserve  order,  and  read  a  British  precedent  (see  Jefferson's  Manaal,  p. 
133),  where  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  like  manner 
interposed  to  quell  a  disturbance  which  had  arisen  while  the  HocBe  was 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 

*^  Mr.  Bonldin  moved  that  the  House  adjourn.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived without  a  count. 

^  Mr.  Pennybacker  said  that  it  was  a  farce  that  the  House  shonid 
have  rules,  and  refuse  to  enfore  them.    He  then  moved  tbe  ibUowiqg 

«*  The  Hon.  H.  L.  Tomey  and  the  Hon.  John  BeU  having  Tiolaled  the 

privileges  of  this  House  by  assaulting  each  other  in  the  Moose  wbOe 
sitting,  it  is  therefore 

^  Resolved,  that  the  said  H.  L.  Tumey  and  John  Bell  do  apologize  to 
the  House  for  violating  its  privileges  and  offending  its  dignity." 

**  Mr.  Bell  then  rose,  and  said  he  had  been  ready  at  any  moment  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  violated  the  order  of  the  House.  He»  howev- 
er, appealed  to  the  older  members  of  the  House  to  say  whether  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  use  unparliamentary  language  in  that  Honse.  He 
tegretted  eitremely  that  he  had  viomted  the  decorum  and  efisoded 
against  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Tumey  followed,  but  in  a  tone  so  low  that  but  little  of  what  he 
said  could  be  heard.  He  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  insult  the  House  or  to  violate  its  rales. 

**  The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  House  went  back 
into  committee  of  the  whole. 

These  were  the  facts  of  tbe  case,  about  which  there 
seemed  no  disptite.  The  opinions  entertained  of  tbe  con- 
duct of  tbe  members  partook  as  of  the  spirit  of  party  ;  but 
•in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  in  which  the  editors  of 
the  public  journals  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  (for 
some  were  silent),  that  opinion  was  condemnatory  of  both 
the  offending  parties.  The  following  example  may  suffice. 
The  Pennsylvania  Herald  says. 
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^  Eveiy  man  miMt  regret  and  oondenm  the  aftraj  wlneh  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Representatires  on  Friday  between  Mr.  Bell  anoMr. 
Turaey.  The  Halls  of  Congress  should  not  be  mad^  a  gladiatorial 
arena,  and  the  nuembers  of  Congress  should  be  taught  to  curb  their  pas- 
sions and  their  tongues  within  the  limits  of  parUamentary  decorum. 
Too  much  latitude  has  been  given  to  debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress^ 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  personal  violence— for  one  is  not 
less  becoming  the  place  than  the  other.*' 

The  other  papers  of  Philadelphia  equally  condemned  the 
conduct  of  both  members ;  and  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  press,  Northern  and  Southern,  seemed  to  run  in  this  cur- 
rent, while  the  New- York  Gazette  thought  nothing  short  of 
the  expulsion  of  both  should  satisfy  the  public.     It  says  : 

"The  offence  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Tumejr  is  the  grossest  and  most 
disgraceful  that  has  yet  occurred  in  our  legislative  annals,  and  should 
have  been  punished  with  a  promptitude  proportioned  to  its  enormity. 
Both  members  should  have  been  mstantly  expelled,  and,  if  they  are  not 
expelled,  we  may  just  as  well  abolish  our  form  of  government  first  as 
last.  If  the  national  Legislature  cannot  even  prevent  its  members  from 
actual  bruising  matches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  while  it  is  in  actual 
session,  there  is  little  hope  of  going  on  with  civil  government  any  lon« 
ffer.  We  care  not  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Bell,  we  care  not  for  his  poU 
itics— for  both  we  have  the  highest  resoect.  We  care  not  for  the  provo* 
cation — ^and  we  know  it  to  have  been  the  most  gross  and  the  most  wan* 
ton— we  care  for  none  of  these  considerations.  The  outrace  should  be 
punished  by  expulsion,  and  any  lighter  retribution  will  disgrace  the 
whole  House  as  deeply  as  these  two  members  have  disgraced  them- 
selves." 

Neither  of  these  members,  however,  will  lose  their  seats 
in  Congress  from  the  conduct  here  described,  nor  much  of 
the  consideration,  if  any,  of  their  respective  political  par- 
ties ;  because  in  this,  as  in  the  late  duel  case,  party  politics 
will  cover  the  misconduct  of  each,  as  with  an  ample  robe 
to  hide  all  their  defects.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which,  more 
th^n  any  other  influence,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover,  so  blinds  the  judgment  and  perverts  the  under* 
standing  as  to  make  even  intelligent  men  unable  or  unwill- 
ing  to  perceive  anything  right  in  their  political  opponents, 
or  anything  wrong  in  their  political  friends,  so  that  neither 
are  to  be  trusted  to  pass  judgment  on  the  other. 

About  the  period  of  this  Washington  af&ay  in  Congress, 
the  following  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel : 

*'Ji78nncATioir  or  Mvbdbe.— Our  readers  cannot  have  foigotten  the 
outrageous  murder  that  was  committed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyes  of  Arkansas  last  winter,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  speaker,  who  oame 
down  from  his  chair,  drew  a  bowie-knife,  and  slew  a  Major  Anthony. 
The  act  not  only  stamped  Wilson  as  a  murderer  and  mtfom,  who  neither 
regarded  the  laws  of  God  nor  man,  but  it  oast  a  deep  stain  upon  our  n^ 
ttonal  character  by  its  horrid  barbarity ;  and  being  done  at  the  time 
and  in  the  jdace  it  was,  and  by  one  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  presi- 
ding offieer  of  a  body  which  was  sitting  to  make  laws  to  control  and 
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fetfraJii  the  strage  propenaitiet  of  onii,  and  to  protoet  lam  wwm  sad 
property  from  violence.  Viewing  the  act  with  the  horror  whidi  it  m^ 
uraliy  excited,  ^hat  will  oar  leaders  say,  and  what  will  the  civiiBed 
world  say,  on  reading  the  following  notice  of  Wiiaon'a  acooittal  % 

*'  MocKsaY  or  tbv  Law.*— The  trial  of  John  WibMB,  who,  it  ou^  be 
Temembered,  officiated  as  speaker  of  the  Arkansas  Home  of  Repte- 
aentatives  during  the  last  lesislatire  session  of  that  stale,  and  wfaoi,  ob 
a  certain  occasion,  walked  down  from  his  chair  and  slew  Major  T.  T. 
Anthony  with  a  bowie-knife  on  the  iloor  of  the  House,  took  place  a 
few  days  ago.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was, '  Not  guilty  of  murder^  hti 
excusaMe  hMncide.'*^ — LouisvUle  Jourrud. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong  expressions  of  cod- 
demnation  used  by  the  newspapers  near  the  scene  of  action, 
the  acquittal  of  the  speaker  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  ex- 
cited no  more  sensation  among  the  conununity  at  Philadel- 
phia than  the  first  announcement  of  the  fact  did  at  New* 
York,  where  I  was  staying  when  it  occurred.  The  troth  is, 
the  American  public  generally  are  not  sensibly  alive  to 
these  evils,  and  therefore  manifest  but  little  indignation  at 
their  occurrence,  or  desire  to  effect  their  removal ;  and,  un- 
til that  is  the  case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  continue. 

The  following  articles  are  from  the  Philadelphia  papers  of 
May,  under  the  beads  of  intelligence  from  the  South  and 
West. 

"  Nbw-Orleahs,  May  1,  1838.— Never  was  a  city  more  infested  by 
robbers,  cutthroats,  and  incendiaries,  than  New-Orleans  at  this  time. 
The  villains  of  all  the  world  appear  to  have  congregated  here,  and  to 
carry  on  their  works  of  infamy  with  the  greatest  impunity. 

"  About  one  o'clock  this  morning  the  cabin  of  the  schooner  Louisiana, 
Captain  Auld,  ready  to  sail  for  Texas,  was  entered  by  a  white  viUaio : 
he  was  discovered  before  he  had  succeeded  in  stealing  any  article,  and 
was  pursoed  by  the  mate  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  here  a  acnflle  ea- 
aued,  when  the  ruffian  drew  a  dirk,  and  severely,  if  not  dangerously, 
stabbed  the  mate  in  several  places,  and  made  his  escape.  *' — dmrier, 

*'  St.  Louis,  May  l.—The  particulars  of  the  drowning  of  a  negro, 
named  Tom,  cook  on  board  the  steamboat  Pawnee  on  her  passage  up 
(h>m  New-Orleans  to  this  place,  are  as  near  the  facts  as  we  have  beea 
able  to  gather  them.  On  Friday  night,  about  10  o'clock,  a  deaf  sod 
dumb  German  girl  was  found  in  the  storeroom  with  Tom.  The  door 
was  locked,  and  at  first  Tom  denied  she  waa  there.  The  girf^s  father 
came,  Tom  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  giil  was  found  secreted  in  the 
room  behind  a  barrel.  Tom  was  accused  of  having  uaed  Yiolenoe  to 
the  girl,  but  how  she  came  there  did  not  very  clearly  appear.  The  cap- 
tain was  not  informed'  of  this  during  the  night.  The  next  monito; 
eome  four  or  five  of  the  deck  passengers  spoke  to  the  captain  about  it; 
this  was  near  breakfast-time.  He  heard  their  statementa,  and  informed 
them  that  the  negro  should  be  safely  kept  until  they  reached  St.  Loon, 
when  the  matter  should  be  examined,  and  if  guihy,  he  should  be  ponidi- 
ed  by  law.  Here  the  matter  seemed  to  end ;  tlw  captain,  after  hnsik- 
Ihst,  returned  on  deck,  passed  the  cook*s  room,  and  relumed  up  to  kis 
own  room ;  immediately  after  he  left  the  deck,  a  number  of  the  deck 
passengers  rushed  upon  the  negro,  bound  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and 
earned  him  forward  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.    A  voice  cried  out, '  Thnm 
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litiii  oveiboad/  and  wat  retponded  to  from  erery  quarter  of  the  deek; 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  plonged  into  the  river.  The  captain,  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  out  in  time  to  see  the  negro  float  by.  The  engine  was 
stopped  immediately.  This  occurred  opposite  the  town  of  Liberty. 
Several  men  on  shore  seeing  the  negro  thrown  overboard,  pushed  from 
shore  in  a  yawl,  and  arrived  nearly  in  reaching-distance  of  the  negro  as 
he  sunk  for  the  last  time.  The  whole  scene  of  tying  him  and  throw- 
ing him  overboard  scarcely  occupied  ten  minutes,  and  was  so  precipi- 
tate that  the  oflicers  were  unable  to  interfere  in  time  to  save  him.*^ 

If  this  individual  had  been  a  white  man,  and  especially  a 
wealthy  one,  no  one  would  have  dared  to  propose  such  a 
summary  mode  of  punishment  for  such  an  imputed  offence ; 
though,  for  the  much  greater  offence  of  being  an  "  abolition- 
ist," and  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  African  race  from  their 
present  misery  and  degradation,  Lynch-law  is  still  deemed 
the  best  law,  and  no  whiteness  of  complexion  or  extent  of 
wealth  will  save  a  man  from  the  risk  of  its  application  to 
himself  if  he  but  once  stirs  up  the  vindictive  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  his  efforts  and  his  opinions  are  unpalatable. 
There  are  some,  indeed,  who  contend  that  this  state  of  man- 
ners in  America  is  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  though  to  me  it  has  always  appeared  to  be 
its  direct  and  almost  inevitable  consequence.  I  have  often 
hesitated  to  express  this  opinion,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
unfounded  and  ill-considered ;  but  in  the  Public  Ledger  of 
Philadelphia  for  May  4,  1838,  the  same  opinion  is  boldly 
avowed  by  a  native-born  American  editor,  and  may  thus  be 
given  with  safety.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  The  express  mail  yesterday  was  unusually  dull.  Murders,  however, 
.are  as  plenty  as  broken  banks,  and  yet  the  demand  for  k6mp  has  not  in- 
creased.— Mobile  Examiner^  April  24. 

**  Why  has  not  the  demand  for  hemp  increased  1  Because  the  laws 
are  not  enforced.  More  murders  are  committed  in  the  slaveholding 
states  in  one  year  than  in  all  Italy  in  five,  though  the  population  of  the 
latter  is  five  times  greater  than  the  white  population  of  the  former. 
*And  tllese  Southern  murders  are  as  strongly  characterized  as  the  Ital- 
ian by  a  dastardly  spirit,  for  the  dirk  of  the  *  chivalrous  South'  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  infamous  stUetto  of  Italy.  This  is  not  because 
the  SouUiera  people  are  naturally  worse  than  any  other  people.  They 
are  precisely  what  all  people  would  be  with  the  same  institutions  who 
permitted  their  laws  to  sleep. 

**  Without  interferinff  vrith  slavery  as  a  political  question  between  the 
free  and  slave  states  of  this  Union,  we  shall  exercise  our  right  to  speak 
of  it  m  the  abstract  as  an  institution.  In  this  view  of  it,  we  insist  that 
the  ferocity  which  characterizes  the  South  and  the  Southwest  originates 
in  slavery.  When  a  body  of  men  are  accustomed  from  boyhood  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  another  body,  we  cannot  expect  from  them 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  rights  of  each  other.  In  governing  slaves, 
fierce  passions  will  be  let  loose ;  and,  if  not  bridled  towards  inferiors, 
they  will  not  be  towards  equals.  Another  consequ^ice  of  slavery  is 
want  of  education ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  find  schools  among  a  plant- 
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Ing  population,  fhinly  BcatteTed  or«r  a  large  sorfliee.    Howean  a.  t 

for  white  children  exist  in  the  country  of  Looisiana  or  Miasiaaippi,  wkes 
each  white  family  is  ^ye  or  ten  miles  distant  from  any  other  white 
family ! 

**  In  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies  slavery  was  ali^aya  leaa  tior. 
densome,  and  the  white  population  more  orderly,  than  in  the  British, 
because  controlled  by  a  strong  government  in  the  mother  coontfy.  Be- 
sides this,  notwithstanding  all  that  English  historians  have  said  aboirt 
Spanish  cruelty  to  the  Indians  and  negroes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
invariably  been  the  most  cruel  of  all  Europeans  to  foreign  enemies  or 
subjects.  For  the  first  of  these  reasons,  slavery  has  always  been  worse 
in  the  United  States  than  even  in  the  British  colonies.  Thus  we  find 
the  An^lo-Saxon  race,  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  tyrannical  of  aO, 
placecl  m  the  South  in  the  position  of  masters  over  slaves,  with  no  stroog 
government  to  control  them ;  and  we  consequently  find  it,  as  we  should 
find  it  at  the  free  North  or  the  West  under  similar  circumstanoes,  in  a 
state  of  ferocious  insubordination. 

'*  What  is  the  remedy  ?  A  despotism  that  would  govern  all  with  a 
strong  hand,  or  a  determination  of  the  majority  to  enforce  the  laws. 
Napoleon  cleared  Italy  of  assassins  by  salutary  severity,  for  he  very 
'  sagaciously  thought  that  hanging  them  by  dozens  would  save  honest 
people  by  thousands.  But,  as  the  South  are  not  yet  prepared  for  des- 
Iiotism,  we  suggest  to  all  of  its  considerate  citizens  the  necessity  of  uni- 
ting in  a  determination  to  enforce  the  laws.  Therefore,  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  own  good,  we  ask  the  Southern  people  to  lay  aside  their 
nfies,  pistols,  and  stilettoes,  to  rely  for  security  upon  laws,  and  to  patoA 
unrelentingly  every  man  who  violates  them.  They  talk  of  A/Mumr,  cour- 
age, and  patriotism.  True  honour  is  obedience  to  the  laws.  True  cour- 
age is  to  fight  ofdy  for  the  community.  True  patriotism  is  to  render 
their  country  the  acx)de  of  virtue,  plenty,  peace,  and  security.^ 

The  paper  from  which  the  above  is  taken  circulates  up- 
ward of  30,000  copies  daily,  being  what  is  called  a  penny 
paper,  but  costing  only  one  cent,  or  about  a  halfpenny  per 
number ;  and  its  editors  are  intelligent,  fearless  writers, 
holding  a  strict  neutrality  in  party  politics,  and  directing 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  reformation  of  social  and  moral 
disorders :  such  sentiments  as  these,  therefore,  so  well  ex- 
pressed and  so  widely  circulated,  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind. 

The  bench,  too,  has  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  that  of  the 
press,  in  stamping  with  deserved  opprobrium  this  general 
disregard  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  be  so 
widely  spread  over  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  evince 
itself  in  such  a  variety  of  forms ;  and  the  charges  of  the 
judges,  first  pronounced  from  the  bench,  and  then  repeated 
by  a  thousand  newspapers  of  every  shade  of  politics,  must 
bring  the  subject  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  re* 
fleeting  part  of  the  community.  The  following  is  one  ex- 
ample out  of  many,  quoted  from  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel 
of  the  beginning  of  June : 

"  Thb  Lati  Mob.— Judge  Fox,  holding  a  court  at  Montgomeiy  county, 
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keened  ithiB  duty,  in  ehaigiiig  the  fraud  jury,  ^  speak  of  the  late  out- 
rage of  the  mob  in  this  city,  and  the  homing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall; 
and  he  has  done  so  in  a  tone  which  ought  to  be  used  by  every  judge 
upon  the  bench,  every  public  press  in  the  country,  and  by  every  citizen 
who  has  the  least  regard  for  tne  honour  of  his  country,  or  the  least  de- 
sire for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fearfully  true  than  that '  the  same  disposition  that  indncee  resistance  to 
the  officers  whoee  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  law,  wiU  incite  the  sanur 
description  of  persons  to  resist  or  punish  the  judge  on  the  bench  who 
may  do  his  duty  in  defiance  of  popular  excitement.*  The  following  is 
the  language  of  the  judge : 

^  *  That  an  extraoitclinary  disposition  to  set  at  naught  the  law,  and  the 
legal  power  of  its  officers,  exists  throughout  our  country,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the.  other,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  pays  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  events  of  the  times.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  nas 
this  disposition  manifested  itself  in  a  more  alarming  shape  than  in  the 
late  riotous  proceedings  in  the  great  city  of  our  state.  There,  defiber- 
ately,  and  with  the  design  well  known,  in  the  presence,  we  may  say,  of 
the  whole  people,  a  large  building  was  set  on  fire  by  a  mob  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  at- 
tempted to  interfere  to  prevent  the  crime  and  arrest  the  criminals,  but 
not  an  arm  was  raised  to  assist  them ;  they  were  beaten  and  driven  oflf; 
and  thus  high  crime  was  consummated  with  the  moet  perfect  impu* 
nity. 

" '  So  lonff  as  acts  like  these  are  perpetrated  by  the  very  young,  the 
indiscreet,  the  vicious,  and  the  ignorant,  there  is  little  cause  of  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  our  inatitntions,  provided  that  those  from 
whose  age,  general  respectability,  and  stake  in  society  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  prudence  and  foresight,  frown  upon  such  outrages,  and  give, 
in  time  of  need,  efficient  support  to  the  laws  and  its  officers.  But  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  all  harriers  are  broken  down,  and  the  power  of 
the  law  is  piostrated  by  the  connivance  and  countenadce  of  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  conditions,  we  must  fear  that  the  disease  has  reached  the 
vitals  of  society ;  and,  unless  prompt  and  effectual  remedies  are  sup- 
plied, a  speedy  and  violent  dissolution  must  take  place. 

"*To-aay  the  excuse  for  the  outrage  against  the  law  is,  that  the 
building  burned  was  an  abolition  hall,  m  which  proceedings  were  had 
and  principles  disseminated  destructive  to  our  institutions,  and  abhor- 
rent to  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.  In  Boston  a 
Bchoolhouse  was  burned  by  the  mob  because  it  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution,  and  they  feared  the  advancement  of  popery.  Soeh  ex^ 
coses  for  such  acts  are,  in  effect,  but  avowals  that  the  laws  shall  be  sus* 
pended  and  the  mob  govern,  when  even  the  majority  of  those  who 
nave  the  power,  whether  a  majority  or  not,  shall  choose  that  it  be  so. 
Society  for  the  time  is  dissolved,  and  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevails. 
To-day  this  law  may  be  applied  to  ablation  halls  and  aboUtioniste,  but 
to-morrow  it  may  please  the  mob  to  apply  it  to  a  Quaker  meeting-house 
and  to  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  or  Lutherans,  or  Menonists,  or  to  whom- 
soever or  whatsoever  the  prejudice  or  passion  of  the  moment  direct  in- 
considerate fury. 

^'*  The  general  disposition  evinced  in  the  case  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks,  to  resist,  or,  at  least,  not  to  snpport  when  assailed,  the 

Eublic  officers  in  their  attempts  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  is  not  the 
iast  alarming  evidence  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind.    The 
same  disposition  that  induces  resistance  to  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  execute  the  law,  will  incite  the  same  disposition  of  persons  to  resist 
or  punish  the  judge  on  the  bench  who  may  dare  to  do  his  duty  in  ded- 
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ance  of  popular  excitement.    It  appeaia  to  me  that  there  is  but  a  alep 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  that  step  may  be  fatal  to  Ubeity  r** 

The  agitation  at  Boston  about  the  same  period  aw  this 
outbreak  at  Philadelphia  originated  in  the  same  spirit  of 
hatred  to  the  abolitionists.     It  appears  that  a  new  place  of 
worship  was  to  be  opened  in  Boston,  in  which  there  was  to 
be  no  formal  separation  of  the  white  and  coloured  worship- 
pers who  might  frequent  it.     Throughout  the  United  States, 
such  is  the  strong  prejudice  against  the  coloured  race,  that 
these  are  made  to  sit  in  a  gallery  by  themselves,  entirely 
apart   from  the  whites;   and  when  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  administered  to  them,  it  is  done  at  a  separ- 
ate table.     Though  this  is  the  case  generally,  there  are  oc- 
casional exceptions  to  the  rule.     In  New-Vork,  for  instanee, 
at  the  Tabernacle,  the  Chatham-street  Chapel,  and  cme  or 
two  others,  this  distinction  and  separation  is  not  enforced ; 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  white  persons  except  aboh- 
tionists  attend  these  places  of  worship.     At  Boston,  how- 
ever,  the  enemies  of  abolition  determined,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  Of  this  new  church,  or,  if  opened,  resolved 
on  pulling  or  burning  it  down.     But  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  Boston  community  had  made  them  more  cau- 
tious than  their  brethren  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  by  a  timely 
application  to  the  proper  authorities,  they  had  an  armed 
body  of  miUtia  in  readiness  on  the  spot,  and  the  intended 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  were  awed  from  their  desiga. 

The  other  incident  which  was  made  public  in  the  news- 
papers, as  a  trait  of  American  manners  in  the  sober  and 
orderly  North,  is  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  any  of  the 
preceding ;  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  account  for,  as 
there  is  nothing  of  politics,  or  religion,  or  slavery  that 
can  enter  into  it  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and  to  attribute  it 
to  that  sort  of  animal  excitement -which  exuberant  spirits 
often  create  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  till  it  makes 
them  run  riot  with  fun,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  general  notion  of  starched  and  primitive  demeanour 
which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  especially  have  the  rep- 
utation of  retaining  from  their  puritan  and  pilgrim  ancestors. 
Whatever  be  the  causes,  here  are  the  facts,  as  taken  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  the  Sth  of  June,  in  quoting  two 
papers  from  the  North : 

'*  Weddin0  Scbnbs. — ^The  Northampton  Conner  of  a  late  date  says, 
*  Quite  a  scene  of  disorder,  we  are  told>  occurred  at  the  celebratimi  of 
the  nuptial  ceremonies  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  week  before 
last,  in  this  town.    An  immei\8e  throng  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  gathered 
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there  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  way  in  which  the  rash 
was  made,  and  the  frail  materials  comprising  ladies*  dresses  used  up, 
was  an  admonition.'  ** 

''The  Boston  Transcript  copies  the  above,  and  adds,  *  Similar  scenes, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  city,  and  are  most  disgrace- 
ful to  the  females  who  act  them.  On  a  recent  celebration  of  a  marriage 
at  Grace  Church,  the  women  behaved  abominably.  Not  content  with 
bursting  open  the  doors  and  taking  the  church  by  storm  nearly  two  hours 
before  the  bridal  party  appeared,  they  carried  off  an  entire  coat  of  fresh 
paint  from  the  gallery,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  silks  and  challys  to 
them  or  their  sponsors,  or  of  the  cost  of  white  lead  and  oil  u>  the  war- 
dens and  vestry.  We  wish  we  were  not  compelled  to  add,  regardless 
also  of  the  decent  proprieties  of  feminine  delicacy.' " 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  man- 
ners and  society  in  America,  that,  amid  all  the  education 
and  institutions  for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  there  isi 
perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  delusion 
as  to  the  virtues  of  quack  medicines  exists  as  here.  For- 
tunes are  made  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  by  men  who 
invent  a  new  pill  or  new  potion;  and  there  are  at  least 
twenty  striking  examples  of  this  in  t\fe  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  though  there  are  upward  of  400  reguldrly  educated 
and  practising  physicians  there.  In  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  published  in  the  city,  more 
than  half  the  advertisements  are  of  quack  medicines ;  whole 
pages  being  often  filled  with  the  announcements  of  rival  pre- 
tenders, each  assuming  his  own  to  be  the  true  panacea,  and 
a  cure  for  every  disease  with  which  the  human  frame  can 
be  afflicted.  In  a  smaller  way,  necromancy  comes  in  for  its 
share,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  announcement, 
cut  out  from  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  June,  1838 : 

**  CARD.-*Madame  Dusar,  thankful  for  past  favours,  respectfully  begs 
leave  to  inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  that  she  has 
removed  from  her  former  residence  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling, 
No.  5  LyndalPs  Alley,  between  Locust  and  Walnut,  and  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  streets,  where  she  will  be  happy  to  solve  all  questions  rela* 
tive  to  journeys,  lawsuits,  marriages,  dreams,  losses,  gains,  and  all  law- 
ful business,  sickness  and  death.'" 

Among  the  minor  peculiarities  of  Philadelphia,  we  noticed 
the  practice  of  tying  a  small  band  or  streamer  of  black  crape 
to  the  handle  of  the  front  door  where  the  inmates  of  the 
bouses  were  in  mourning.  It  is  the  custom  with  those  who 
have  lost  any  member  of  their  family  by  death  not  to  re- 
ceive visits  of  ceremony  or  morning  calls  while  they  are  in 
mourning,  or  to  go  out  to  parties  during  the  same  period ; 
and  this  custom  of  hanging  out  the  crape  at  the  door  is  use- 
ful, as  an  indication  to  those  who  call  on  mere  visits  of  cer- 
emony that  the  parties  will  not  see  company. 
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It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  this  custom  eouM  be 
carried  a  single  step  farther,  namely,  by  families  hanging 
out  at  the  door  a  streamer  of  white,  or  red,  or  any  odier  col- 
oar,  to  denote  that  they  were  not  at  home,  or  not  acce^* 
ble  to  visiters,  as  this  would  save  many  an  uimecessary 
knock  and  ring,  many  a  weary  trudging  up  and  down  stairs 
to  the  servants,  and  many  a  mortification  at  having  knock- 
ed, and  rung,  and  called  in  vain.  Here  at  Philadelphia,  as 
at  New- York  and  Baltimore,  scarcely  any  of  the  residents 
put  their  addresses  on  their  cards ;  so  that,  what  with  the 
difficulty  of  hunting  them  out  in  the  Directory  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  number  of  visits  made  to  persons  who  are  either  not 
at  home  or  too  much  engaged  to  see  visiters,  the  days  and 
hours  lost  in  the  year  are  really  such  a  tax  upon  strangers  as 
to  call  loudly  for  reform. 

The  air  of  tranquillity  which  reigns  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  and  which,  next  to  the  perfect  symmetry 
and  shady  borders  of  its  tree-fringed  streets,  is  its  most  stri- 
king characteristic,  is  never  disturbed  by  the  heavy  rumbling 
wagons  which  shake  the  foundations  of  an  English  town, 
nor  by  the  rattling  of  stage-coaches,  and  twanging  of  bugles 
and  horns,  such  as  are  heard  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  all  the  great  provincial  cities  at  home ;  the 
reason  of  this  being,  that  nearly  all  the  inlets  and  outlets  of 
Philadelphia  are  by  steamboat  and  railroad. 

Neither  are  there  heard  those  vociferous  and  unintelligble 
cries  which  stun  the  ear  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  markets  render  it  unoe- 
cessary  to  cry  commodities  about  the  streets.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  that  I  remember  is  the  musical  song  of  the 
chimney-sweep,  who  here,  as  at  New- York,  ranges  the  street 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  oflfers  his  services,  not  by  the 
cry  of  "  sweep !  sweep  !"  or  "  soot-ho!"  but  by  a  kind  of 
vocal  voluntary,  without  words,  and  without  any  particuJar 
air,  but  a  sort  of  melodious  succession  of  monosyllabic 
vocal  sounds,  like  the  choruses  of  the  Swiss  peasants  or  the 
hunters  of  the  Alps.  This  would  be  an  improvement  worth 
introducing  into  England,  as  much  so  as  the  musical  eheeis 
introduced  at  some  of  our  public  dinners,  in  lieu  of  their 
boisterous  predecessor,  the  "  hip,  hrp,  hip,  hurrah." 

This  reminds  me,  by  contrast,  of  one  of  the  quietest,  raoet 
elegant,  and  most  agreeable  parties  at  which  I  was  present 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Newkirk,  the  president  of  the  City  Temperance 
Society,  who  presided  at  the  great  festival  given  to  me  in 
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the  ArchHitteet  theatre,  by  the  friends  of  Temperaacei  oa 
my  first  pessiag  through  Philadelphia  in  February  last* 
This  party  was  assembled  in  eompUment  to  the  popular  sen- 
ator,  Hemry  day,  who  was  here  from  Washington  for  a  few 
days ;  and  being  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Newkirk,  at  whose  house  he  stopped,  was  anxious  to 
gather  round  him  all  the  most  respectable  electors  of  the 
city.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  political,  and  even  an  electioneering 
party ;  and,  according  to  all  established  usage,  it  might  hava 
been  expected  to  be  a  noisy  and  an  intemperate  one.  Mr. 
Newkirk,  however,  while  he  provided  every  luxury  and  del- 
icacy in  food  and  refreshment  that  money  could  procure,  or 
culinary  and  confectionary  skill  prepare,  introduced  no  in- 
toxicatmg  drinks,  and  not  a  drop  of  wine  or  any  other 
kind  of  stimulating  beverage  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  beea 
tried  in  Philadelphia ;  but,  though  a  bold,  it  was  a  noble  and 
a  most  successful  one.  Every  person  present  spoke  loudly 
in  praise  of  the  moral  courage  which  the  act  evinced  ;  and 
none  was  more  decided  in  its  eulogy  than  Mr.  Clay,  who, 
though  as  fond  of  conviviality  as  most  public  men  of  bm 
standing  and  popularity,  admitted  that  such  parties  as  these 
were  especially  desirable,  to  avoid  the  thousand  nameless 
inconveniences,  and  often  graver  evils,  that  spring  from  large 
and  miscellaneous  crowds  called  together,  having  wine  pla^ 
ced  before  then,  of  which  some  few  are  sure  to  drink  too 
freely,  and  (hose  few  will  often  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  party  retired  before  midnight,  and  the  satis* 
friction  of  all  seemed  unbroken  and  complete. 

During  our  stay  in  Philadelphia,  which  extended  to  eight 
weeks,  I  delivered  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Masonio 
HaU  and  at  the  Mudical  Fund"  Hall  on  Egypt  and  Pales* 
tine ;  two  of  the  courses  being  in  the  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  at  half  past  four,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  young  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity  and  elder  pupUa  at  schools,  as  the  later  hours  were 
inconvenient  to  these.  Each  of  the  courses  was  attended 
by  large  audiences,  increasing  graduaUv  from  500  to  up« 
ward  of  1000  in  number ;  and  tiie  satisiaction  appeared  to 
be  general  in  both  cases.  These  labours  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  me  acquainted  with  the  most  intelligent  and  agree- 
Able  frunilies  of  the  city,  who  voluntarily  sought  my  acquaint* 
aace,  and  tendered  their  hospitalities  to  myself  and  my 
Csmily. 
Among  these  I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  especially  Mr« 
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NidMlM  Biddle,  the  pmideiiC  of  the  United  SWm  Bak« 
beetiae  he  appeared  to  me  to  preaeat  the  moat  perfect  ape- 
eimen  of  an  American  gentleinan  that  I  had  yet  aeen  in  the 
United  Stalea.  To  a  mind  of  great  force  and  origiiiality  he 
added  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  educationt  higidy  pot 
iihed  mannera,  great  urbanity,  and  a  perfect  freedoiQ  from  all 
Ifaofle  pecnUaritiea  which  more  or  less  mark  the  citizens  of 
erery  claaa  in  this  conntry.  Hia  early  reaidence  in  Sorope, 
and  employment  in  a  diplomatic  atation,  was  no  doirirt  in 
part  the  eanse  of  this  exemption  from  national  chamcteria- 
tica ;  yet,  while  hia  private  hoepitdUtiea  were  conducted  m 
the  best  possible  Suropean  taste,  and  in  a  style  that  the 
most  festidions  would  admire,  his  patriotism,  franknesa,  aioH 
plicity,  and  application  to  buaineas  were  thorou^y  Amer- 
ican, and  made  him  altogether  mie  of  the  most  agreeable,  aa 
he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat  accomplished,  mienkben 
of  the  community. 

During  my  stay  in  Philadelphia  I  was  also  in  freqaentre- 
quest  to  assist  at  various  pubhe  meetings  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  and  benevolent  objects ;  and  I  was  too  happy 
«>  render  that  assistattce  wherever  practicable,  although,  by 
permitting  my  seal  to  outrun  my  strength,  I  sitfEnred  a  se- 
vere illness  of  a  fortnight's  confinemeat  to  my  room,  which 
threw  me  back  more  than  a  month  in  tkne  and  strength. 
Among  these  meetings  were  several  in  coim«xion  with  tem- 
perance :  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  aea* 
ttien;  one  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday*scho^  edncatioD; 
one  for  fricilitating  the  spread  of  religious  tracts  through  Urn 
empire  of  China ;  one  for  the  advocacy  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety ;  and  several  others  of  a  more  general  nature ;  ihe  ac- 
tive spirit  of  benevolence  by  which  the  city  is  pecidiarly 
characterised  evincing  itself  in  a  great  number  and  vanety 
of  channels  for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  and  the  promcytkai 
^  happiness  at  home  and  abroad. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  stay  I  had  an  opp<Mrtnnity  of  at- 
tending one  of  the  chjrmical  cbnses  of  my  friend  I>r.  Milch- 
ell,  and  witnessing  there  a  most  interesting  experiment  for 
the  rendering  carbonic  acid  gas  sc^d,  and  for  producing  by 
it  a  degree  of  cold  extending  to  102  degrees  below  aero  on 
the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  materials,  fiirt 
confined  in  a  strong  iron  receiver,  were  supercarbonate  ef 
soda  and  sidphuric  acid,  in  separate  divisions ;  the  whda 
was  then  powerfully  shaken,  so  as  to  be  well  mixed  or  in- 
corporated, and  this  operation  continually  evolved  the  gas, 
till  the  wh^e  vemel  was  filled  with  it  in  a  hig^y 
state. 
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An  instrament,  not  unlike  a  eommon  tindar-boxy  aft  it  k 
Qfied  in  England,  but  about  twice  the  eisey  and  with  a  small 
tube  or  inlet  passing  tbioagh  its  sides,  was  then  fixed  by  this 
tube  to  a  pipe  from  the  receiver.  The  inside  of  this  box 
was  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  gas  injected  into  it  fly 
round  in  a  series  of  constantly  contracting  circles,  which 
was'  effected  by  projecting  pieces  of  tin  at  different  angles, 
fastened  around  the  sides  of  the  interior.  The  gas  being 
then  let  out  by  a  valve,  entered  this  box  from  the  receiv^i 
making  as  loud  a  hissing  noise  as  the  escape  of  steam  by 
the  safety-valve  of  a  large  boiler,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
seconds  the  emission  of  the  gas  was  stopped. 

The  box  was  then  taken  off  from  the  receiver  and  its  cover 
opened,  when  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  milk-white 
substance,  in  appearance  like  snow,  but  in  consistence  like 
a  high)y-wrought  froth,  approaching  to  a  light  paste*  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  thin  blue  vapour  like  smoke,  and  was  so 
intensely  cold  that  the  sensation  of  touch  to  the  fingers  was 
like  that  of  burning ;  and  the  feeling  was  more  like  that  of 
heat  than  cold.  The  slightest  particle  of  it,  dropped  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  suffered  to  remain  there,  occamoned  a 
blistering  of  the  skin  just  like  a  scald ;  and  some  of  the  stUf 
dents  of  the  class,  wIk>  attempted  to  hold  it  in  their  fingers^ 
were  obliged  to  let  it  drop  as  if  it  were  red*hot  inm. 

Some  liquid  mercury  or  quicksilver  was  then  drof^d  into 
a  mass  of  this  ^<  carbonic  acid  snow,''  as  it  was  caUed,  mixed 
with  ether,  upon  which  it  instantly  froae,  and,  being  taken 
out  in  a  solid  mass,  it  was  found  to  be  malleable  into  thin 
sheets  under  the  hammer,  and  capable  of  being  cut  up  like 
lead  with  a  knife  or  large  scissors.  As  it  became  less  cold 
it  grew  more  brittle,  and  then,  when  pressed  strongly  by  the 
thumb  or  finger  against  a  solid  substance,  it  was  found  to 
burst  under  the  pressure,  with  a  report  or  explosion  like  the 
percussion  powder. 

A  small  piece  of  this  carbonic  aeid  snow  was  placed  on 
the  surface  of  water,  where  it  ran  round  by  an  apparently 
spontaneous  motion,  and  gave  out  a  thin  blue  vapour  like 
smoke.  Another  piece  was  placed  under  thei  water  and 
kept  beneath  it,  when  it  emitted  gas  in  an  immense  stream 
of  air-bubbles  rushing  from  the  bottom  to  the  tq»,  thus  r^ 
turning,  in  short,  from  its  solid  to  its  original  gaseous  torn* 
dition.  Some  of  the  snow  was  then  min^d  with  the  weU- 
known  ^*  freezing-mixture,'^  and,  by  stirrihg  these  both  to-, 
gether,  a  degree  of  intense  cold  was  produced  extending  to 
102*  below  zero,  and  there  remaining  for  a  period  gf  ten  or 
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fifteen  minntes ;  though  the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  94*  in  the  shade  in  the  coolest  paiti 
t>f  Philadelphia,  and  being  at  least  90*  in  the  lecture-rooia 
itself. 

The  practical  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  propel- 
ling of  engines  in  lieu  of  steam  was  then  exhibited,  to  n. 
A  model  of  an  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  now  in  nae  for 
toines,  manufactories,  and  steamships,  was  placed  <m  the 
table  before  the  lecturer.  A  metal  tube  was  then  screwed 
on  to  the  pipe  and  valye  of  the  receiver,  in  which  the  con- 
densed  carbonic  acid  gas  was  contained,  and  the  other  end 
of  the  tube,  through  which  the  gas  was  to  escape  when  let 
into  it  from  the  receiver,  was  applied  to  the  wheel  of  the 
model  engine ;  the  gas  was  then  let  out,  and  the  msfaing 
torrent  of  it  was  such  as  that  it  propelled  the  engine-wheel 
with  a  velocity  which  rendered  its  revolutions  invisible  from 
their  speed,  making  the  wheel  appear  stationary,  thou^  in 
a  trembling  or  vibratory  condition,  and  rendering  all  per- 
ception of  the  parts  of  the  wheel  quite  impossible  till  the 
gaseous  stream  which  gave  the  impetus  was  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Mitchell  expressed  his  belief  that  this  power  mi^t  be 
made  to  supersede  entirely  the  use  of  steam  and  fuel  in  nav- 
igation, and  thus  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty  which  has 
yet  impeded  long  voyages ;  he  thought  it  might  effect  die 
same  salutary  change  in  manufactories  where  engines  are 
used,  so  as  to  remove  the  greatest  nuisance,  perhaps,  of  all 
manu&cturing  towns,  the  immense  quantities  of  smoke 
whidi  darken  the  atmosphere,  and  destroy  the  cleanHncss 
of  places,  persons,  raiment,  and  dwellings.  He  founded  his 
belief  on  the  expansive  power  of  this  gas  when  brought  into 
m  hi^ly  condensed  state  such  as  we  saw  it,  and  the  practi- 
cabihty  of  bringing  this  power  to  act  upon  engines  of  any 
size  by  land  or  by  sea.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  snggesis 
the  use  of  iron  tanks,  made  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
strength,  to  act  as  receivers ;  these,  being  fitted  to  a  ship's 
bottom,  along  the  keelson  and  the  inner  floor  of  the  hold,  as 
the  iron  water-tanks  of  ships-of-war  are  at  present,  may  be 
placed  on  board  vessels  intending  to  be  propelled  by  en- 
gines in  such  quantities  as  the  length  of  the  voyage  may  re- 
quire ;  communioations  from  these  tanks,  by  tubes  of  ade- 
quate sisBc  and  strength,  would  then  have  to  be  made  to  the 
engines,  and  placed  under  the  complete  control  of  the  engi- 
neer, as  the  steam-power  is  at  present.  The  expansive 
power  of  the  condensed  gas  and  its  pressure  outwardy  or 
-tendency  to  esoape,  being  the  same  in  its  nature  with  steans 
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Iwl  9t«at«r  ia  degrwi  the  anp^ictttioii  and  djxeetkm  of  this 
power  would  effect  all  that  steam  now  does,  and  thus  super* 
aede  the  use  of  fueli  with  its  inoonvenienees  and  aocidentSf 
entirely. 

In  reference  to  the  expense,  Dr.  Mitchell  had  made  such 
calculations  as  to  satisfy  him  that  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
the  present  materials  of  steam  navigation.  The  Great 
Western  steameri  in  coming  from  London  to  New-York| 
actually  consumed  600  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  the  lowest 
possible  estimate,  could  not  cost  less  than  £1000  sterling  or 
oOOO  dollars.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  Ichh 
ger  voyage  than  that  actually  performed,  in  case  of  acci* 
dent  or  <&lay,  no  less  a  quantity  than  800  tons  were  taken 
on  board,  and,  consequently,  800  tons  of  space  were  wholly 
lost,  or  rendered  unproductive  by  its  appropriation  to  fueL 
The  ejLpense  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  gas  for  such  a  voy* 
age,  including  all  the  fittings,  would  not,  he  thought,  exceed 
that  of  the  coals  and  requisite  machinery ;  and  the  saving 
of  the  space  for  freight  would  be  a  source  of  considerable 
{Mrofit ;  while  the  avoidance  of  the  heat  and  smoke,  insepar* 
able  from  fuel  and  steam,  the  absence  of  boilers  and  chimp 
neys,  and  the  safety  from  accidents  of  bursting  and  taking 
fire,  would  be  all  such  high  recommendations  to  passengers^ 
that  none  would  venture  to  embark  in  steam  ships  while 
those  propelled  by  carbonic  acid  gas  were  available. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  of  which  a  sli^t  mention  only  is 
made  in  a  preceding  page,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with 
the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Manufactrares,  or  at  least  more  nearly  resembles  that  instip 
.tntion  than  any  other  I  remember.  Its  avowed  design  is 
*^the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  and  useful  arts,  by  the  establishment  of  pc^ur 
lar  lectures  on  the  sciences  connected  with  them ;  by  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  of  models  and  minerals,  and  a  hbra* 
ry ;  by  offering  premiums  on  all  subjects  deemed  worthy  of 
encouragement;  by  examining  all  new  inventions  submitted 
to  them ;  and  by  such  other  means  as  they  may  deem  ex* 
pedient." 

In  conformity  with  this  design,  it  is  their  custom  every 
year  to  invite  all  persons  who  have  produced  any  manufeuip 
tures  or  models  which  they  deem  worthy  of  public  inspec- 
tion, to  place  them  under  Uieir  care  for  that  purpose ;  and^ 
in  the  month  of  October,  an  annual  exhibition  of  all  these 
takes  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Already 
have  fourteen  such  annual  exhibitions  been  held,  affording 
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great  pleasure  to  the  commmiity  by  the  Tarietjr  of  i 
ing  objects  there  for  the  first  time  brought  to  their 
and  prodacing  great  benefit  to  the  maBufacturing  intaeshi 
by  the  stimulus  and  rivaky  excited  to  supply  the  best  pn^ 
ductions;  the  result  of  which  is  to  improve  progreasiveiy  the 
•kill  and  taste  of  the  workmen  in  every  branch  of  buaonesB. 

According  to  fixed  rules  of  the  institute^  previously  made 
known,  certain  premiums  in  gold  and  ulver  medals  ate 
awarded  to  the  most  successful  among  the  producers  of  the 
articles  sent  for  exhibition ;  the  funds  for  tins  purpose  being 
provided  partly  from  the  subscriptions  of  members,  partly 
nrom  the  payments  for  admission  to  the  exhibitioDB,  and 
partly  by  occasional  grants  from  the  General  Govemmeat. 
In  the  course  of  each  exhibition,  from  40  to  50,000  persons^ 
residents  of  the  city  and  strangers,  visit  it,  and  the  greatest 
interest  is  said  to  be  manifested  by  all  classes  in  the  cobIib- 
ued  improvement  of  American  manufactures. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  almost  every  descriptioB 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  especially  broaddoths 
and  carpets,  the  latter  of  which  are  equal  in  appearance  and 
beauty  of  pattern  to  English ;  hardware  in  iron  and  steel; 
eutlery  and  surgical  instruments ;  silver  and  plated  goods ; 
glassware  and  porcelain;  stoves  and  grates;  lamps  and 
chandeliers ;  cabinet  ware,  and  musical  instruments  ;  in  aO 
of  which,  such  progressive  improvement  is  manifest  eveiy 
year  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  have  already  attained 
to  equal  perfection  with  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe  in 
many  articles,  and  that,  before  many  years  elapse,  they 
will  be  inferior  to  none  in  their  general  manufactures. 

In  their  capacity  of  examiners  of  new  inventions,  the  di- 
rectors have  the  reputation  of  conducting  their  investigalionB 
with  skill,  and  pronouncing  their  judgments  with  impartiali- 
ty ;  and,  therefore,  great  public  confidence  is  placed  in  the 
soundness  of  their  opinions  when  publicly  and  deliberately 
pronounced  on  any  invention  submitted  to  their  verdict; 
and  both  in  this  respect  and  in  that  of  awarding  premiums, 
their  decision  has  rarely  been  impeached  by  disinterested 
parties. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  might  be  advantageously  in- 
troduced into  the  large  towns  of  every  civilized  country, 
and  none  would  benefit  more  from  their  general  adoption 
than  England.  The  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall  is  t 
recent  and  successful  example  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  such  associations;  and  the  good  they  do  in  Amenca 
might  be  efiected  to  an  equal  extent  in  every  other  nation. 
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One  of  mnr  lastyiiito  in  Philadelphia  was  to  the  steeple  of 
the  State  House,  to  enjoy  a  parting  view  of  the  city  and  its 
environs  from  that  elevation,  abont  100  feet  above  the  gen* 
eral  level,  the  extreme  of  the  spire  reaching  70  feet  higher 
than  this. 

The  fresh  breeae  that  blew  here,  and  the  comparatively 
cool  temperature  which  it  brought  with  it,  were  extremely 
refreshing,  as  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  intense 
for  the  preceding  fortnight  In  many  places  the  thermom* 
eter  had  stood  at  98^  in  the  shade,  and  even  in  the  night 
it  seldom  went  below  86^,  so  that  the  effect  on  the  system 
was  oppressive.  Gentlemen  were  seen  in  the  streets  with 
white  jackets  and  trousers  and  straw  hats,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  many  carried  umbrellas  to  shield  them  from  the 
sun.  Ice  was  in  great  request ;  fortunately,  the  large  supply 
of  it  in  the  winter  made  it  cheap  and  accessible  to  all  clai9s* 
es,  and  it  was  a  luxury  of  the  highest  kind.  ^  At  this  slight 
elevation  from  the  general  level,  the  diminution  of  the  heat 
was  considerable,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  made  it 
perfectly  delicious. 

We  enjoyed  from  hence  a  commanding  prospect  of  the 
whole  city  and  surrounding  country  as  far  as  the  heights  of 
Brandy  wine,  where  the  celebrated  battle  of  that  name  .was 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  not  far  from  Wilmington. 
The  windings  of  the  Delaware  were  visible  to  the  extent  of 
many  miles  above  and  below  the  town,  though  the  s|iorea 
of  the  river  looked  very  bare  of  shipping,  the  decline  in 
their  number  being  attributed  by  many  to  the  fact  that  the 
river  is  so  frozen  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ships  for  several 
months  in  the  winter,  while  the  harbour  of  New- York,  so 
much  nearer  to  the  sea,  is  open  all  the  year  round.  The 
Almshouse  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  Ma* 
rine  Asylum,  the  Fair  Mount  Waterworks,  the  Penitentiary, 
the  Girard  College,  and  nearly  all  the  public  places  of  note, 
are  distinctly  visible  from  this  elevation ;  while  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees  in  Independence  and  Wash- 
ington Squares,  immediately  beneath  this  edifice,  the  noble 
wood  in  the  ground  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the 
fine  green  avenues  of  verdure  that  line  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  in  every  direction,  made  up  a  picture  of  great 
variety  and  beauty. 

On  descending  from  the  steeple,  we  took  our  last  look  at 
the  room  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  was  signed,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when 
the  great  bell  of  the  State  House  fulfilled  the  injunction  of 
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the  motto  cut  oa  it  before  it  was  sent  out  from  Efq^aad, 
<<  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  mto  all  the  inlialn- 
tantB  thereof,"  from  Leviticas,  chap,  xzv.,  t.  10.     This  bdl, 
AoQgh  no  longer  used  for  general  porposes,  still  oemiiMBi 
the  place  in  which  it  was  originally  hung,  and,  hke  the  great 
bell  of  St  Paul's  in  London,  is  used  only  on  Tery  special 
occasions ;  such  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  visit  of  any  distinguished  personsige — ^La^ 
fayette,  for  instance,  on  whose  arrival,  at  his  last  visit,  it  catt- 
ed the  people  together  to  do  him  honour,  as  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
preserved  as  a  national  treasure  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 
In  the  Declaration  room,  as  it  is  called,  we  saw  a  beaotifiil 
full-length  pprtrait  of  William  Penn,  in  his  simple  Quaker 
garb,  ,with  a  countenance  full  of  benevolence,  holding  in  bk 
hand  a  scroll,  containing  the  treaty  with  the  Indnns  for  the 
sale  of  their  lands ;  and  in  the  back-ground  was  placed  the 
great  elm-tree  under  which  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  with 
several  Indian  chieis  in  their  native  costume.     A  fuU-lengtk 
portrait  of  General  Lafayette,  taken  during  his  last  visit  to 
America,  served  as  a  companion  to  this,  and  a  small  bust 
portrait  of  Washington  was  placed  between ;  while  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  facing- the  spectators  as  they  en- 
ter, is  a  fine  full-length  statue  of  this  idol  of  all  Amerieaa 
hearts,  done  in  wood  by  Rush,  executed  with  great  q»rit, 
and  said  to  be  a  most  fiuthful  copy  of  the  great  ongmL 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  the  following  insci^ 
tion,  written  in  letters  of  gold :  **  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Thus  terminated  our  last  day's  stay  in  Philade^hia.  (h 
the  whole,  we  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  our  scv 
joum  in  this  beautiful  city.  The  regularity  of  its  plan,  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  the  foliage  of  its  streets  and 
squares,  the  delightful  rides  and  drives  of  its  environs,  the 
great  success  of  my  public  labours,  uninterrupted  by  a  sin- 
gle drawback,  and  the  private  hospitalities  and  kindnesses 
received  from  families  and  individuals,  whose  acquaintance 
ripened  into  firiendship  before  we  parted,  were  all  calcoli- 
ted  to  make  us  remember  Philadelphia  and  its  society  with 
more  than  ordinary  jpleasure ;  while  the  spirit  of  its  bme?- 
olent  institutions  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  so  much  meni 
purity  over  all,  that  we  felt  a  desire  to  breathe  it  again  ois- 
selves,  and  qpread  its  influence  as  ftur  and  wide  as  possible. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

Departora  from  Philadelphia.— DMcripHon  of  the  Boatie  of  Embarfcing.— Beaotifbl 


Scenery  of  the  Delaware.-^Paani^  bv  BarUngton  and  Bjiatol.— Lendinf  at  Borden- 

Paaaage  along 

Elisabethtown,  Newark,  and  Brighton.— Opening  « the  estenciTe  Bay  of  New-YeilL 


town.— Journey  to  Amboy  by  Raiuood.— Fertility  of  the  State  of  New^Jersey .— Em- 
barcation  at  Amboy  in  Steamboat.— Paaaage  along  the  Straiti  of  Suten  laiand.— > 


—Splendid  marine  Proopect  from  the  Haiboor.— Second  Impreaskma  on  ai^roach  to 
the  City.— Short  Stay  and  aecond  lUneaa  at  New- York.— Viait  to  the  Oieat  West- 
em  Steamer  from  England. 

V  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  16th  of  June,  we  left 
Philadelphia  for  New- York,  and  at  the  early  hour  of  half 
past  five  embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  at  the  Chesnut- 
street  wharf.  The  scene  was  a  very  animated  one;  not 
less  than  600  passengers  were  in  motion  on  the  deck  of  the » 
boat,  in  the  cabins  below,  and  on  the  wharf  at  which  she  was 
lying.  \  As  few  of  these  came  without  one  friend  to  see  them 
off,  and  some  bad  two  or  three,  another  500  at  least  were  pro* 
duced  by  this  class ;  and  of  coachmen,  carmen,  porters,  and 
servants  in  attendance  on  the  adjoining  shore,  there  was  at 
least  an  equal  number*  Mingled  with  all  these  were  news* 
boys,"  with  early  copies  of  the  morning  papers ;  peripatetie 
confectioners  and  fruiterers,  with  baskets  of  their  several 
commodities ;  a  harper,  with  his  delicate  strains  of  music,  for 
the  ladies'  cabin ;  and  a  Scotch  piper,  with  his  bagpipes,  for 
the  upper  deck,  where  the  gentlemen  were  mostly  congre* 

Eted.  In  the  boat  itself  was  a  barber's  shop,  for  those  who 
d  been  too  much  hurried  to  prepare  their  toilet  before 
embarking ;  a  public  bar,  at  ivhich  were  sold  brandy,  rum, 
wine,  and  bitters,  of  which  a  great  many  more  partook  than 
I  had  expected ;  a  captain's  counting-house,  at  which  all 
payments  of  passage«money  were  made ;  a  postoffice  for  let* 
ters,  a  news-room  for  the  public  papers ;  and  besides  all  this, 
very  spacious  accommodations  for  breakfasting,  loungingi 
and  reading ;  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  accompanying 
them,  having  the  after-cabin  devoted  to  their  use ;  but  those 
gentlemen  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  ladies 
with  them  were  confined  to  the  fore-cabin  only. 

We  left  the  wharf  at  six  o'clock,  with  many  a  wavinff  of 
handkerchiefs  and  kissing  of  hands  from  the  boat  and  from 
the  shore,  as  if  the  voyage  were  to  be  a  very  long  one,  and 
the  parting  final,  which  to  some,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
really  been ;  and,  soon  after  getting  under  weigh,  we  wert 
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summoned  to  breakfast,  which  was  obliged  to  be  nenti  at 
two  separate  hours,  half  past  six  and  half  past  seven^  as  die 
only  method  of  ensuring  space  and  comfort  for  all.  Tke 
breakfast  was  as  ample  and  as  excellent  as  the  most  fiEotidi- 
ous  could  desire;  and  the  utmost  decorum  and  propriety 
prevailed  during  its  enjoyment,  as  far  as  we  could  obMrre, 
with  great  mutual  civility,  and  a  desire  to  assist  and  please 
among  the  passengers;  more  so,  I  think,  than  is  usual  im 
English  steamboats  of  a  similar  description.  This  was  the 
more  agreeable  to  us  to  witness,  as  we  had  been  taught  by 
American  persons  themselves  to  anticipate  great  rud^aess, 
hurry,  and  confusion  in  steamboat  meals;  this,  boweveXi 
was  perfectly  well  conducted. 

Our  route  to  New- York  from  hence  was  to  ascead  tha 
River  Delaware  for  about  thirty  miles ;  then  land  at  Bor* 
dentown,  ana  proceed  from  thence  by  railroad  another  thirty 
miles  to  Amboy;  and,  embarking  there  in  another  steam- 
boat, complete  the  trip  by  another  forty  miles  of  nsTigatioa 
to  New- York ;  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  or  there- 
about, including  all  the  transfers  and  stoppages,  being  ao» 
oomplished  in  seven  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  ncaariy  at  he 
rate  ot  fourteen  miles  an  hour  all  the  way. 
|h  The  passage  up  the  River  Delaware  was  extremely  agree- 
able. Abreast  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  river  exoeedi 
a  mile  in  width,  nor  does  this  sensibly  diminirii  for  a  dia> 
tanee  of  15  or  30  miles  up  the  stream,  when  it  bq;ins  to 
contract,  but  retains  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  at  least,  np  to 
the  point  of  debarcation.  On  both  sides  the  baidcs  present- 
ed a  charming  appearance,  for,  though  not  much  variegated 
by  elevation  ot  depression  of  surface,  the  exuberant  fertility 
that  everywhere  met  the  eye,  the  rich  green  pastures,  abim- 
dant  wood,  and  constant  succession  of  pretty  retreats  over- 
hanging the  very  margin  of  the  stream,  marked  it  out  as  the 
land  of  plenty,  in  which  the  bounty  of  nature  was  spread  out 
with  a  lavish  hand,  and  where  no  one  need  want  far  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter  who  would  be  honest  and  industrioos. 

In  the  course  ot  our  passage  up  the  river  we  saw  on  Ae 
western  bank  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
president  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  which  presents  t 
chaste  Doric  front,  with  portico  and  pediment,  after  a  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Walter,  the  architect  of  the  Girard  Ckillege,  and, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  shmbbeiy 
and  lawn,  it  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Soon  after,  about  nine  o'clock,  or  three  hours  after  leav* 
ing  Philadelphia,  we  arrived  at  Burlington  wad  Bristoly  two 
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pMtf  tenrw  that  cxseupy  the  opponte  1>a]ik8  of  the  Ddft« 
^ware,  Bttrtmgton  being  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  in  the 
State  of  New* Jersey^  siad  Bristol  being  on  the  western  baak| 
and  in  the  State  of  PeansylTsnia ;  the  river  being  the  bonnd- 
•rj-line  which  separates  these  two  states  from  each  other. 

Biarlington,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  contains  a 
pc^pnlation  of  from  5  to  6000  persons.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Quakers,  and  continues  to  be  a  fayourite  place 
of  retirement  with  the  members  of  that  body.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, regular  in  its  plan,  neat  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
perfectly  clean  and  orderly  in  its  condition ';  these  being  the 
uniform  results  of  Quaker  influence  or  Quaker  management. 
It  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a  saying  current  among  tUs  body 
of  people,  that  New* York  was  the  place  to  make  money, 
Philadelphia  the  place  to  spend  it  in,  and  Burlington  was 
the  quiet  retreat  tor  old  age,  when  both  making  money  and 
spending  it  gave  way  to  other  thoughts,  and  when  persons 
desired  to  pass  their  declining  days  in  tranquillity,  and  sink 
in  peace  to  their  graves* 

Bristol,  on  the  opposite  bank,  presentir  quite  as  pretty  an 
appearance  from  the  rirer,  and  though  not  so  populous,  is 
still  a  tokmbly  large  country  village  <x  small  country  town ; 
but  the  inhabitants  would  be  offended,  perhaps,  at  such  a 
designation,  as  it  is  an  incorporated  city.  We  were  told 
diat  the  midbrtonately  *^  celebrated"  Rowland  Stephenson, 
the  London  banker,  who  some  years  ago  fled  from  England 
lo  America  with  a  brge  amount  of  money,  abstracted  from 
the  banking  firm  of  which  he  was  a  partner  in  LondcMi,  re- 
sided here  at  Bristol,  in  '<  easy  circumstances,"  and  had 
some  few  associates  among  the  less  scrupulous  residents  of 
the  place. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  upward  along  the  stream, 
sometimefl^ steering  close  to  one  bank,  sometimes  to  the 
other,  but  rardy  in  the  centre,  and  adnuring  the  exuberant 
fertility  and  bmuty  of  both,  till  we  readied  Bordentown, 
where  we  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  steamboat  to  rail- 
road cars.  The  disembarcation  was  soon  efiected,  and  the 
line  of  cars  in  motion,  but  the  change  was  far  from  agreea* 
Ue.  The  weather  was  delightfrd,  as  a  fresh  breeze  greatly 
tempered  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  from  some  defect 
in  the  eonstmction  of  the  engines,  which  reqniics  refeim,  the 
sahes  thrown  up  with  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys  fell  in  such 
quantities  on  the  passengers  in  the  tsars  as  to  be  extremely 
disagveeable,  besides  burning  the  dresses  of  such  of  the  ]a« 
dies  as  were  nearest  the  engines,  the  sparks  frdling  <»  their 
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persons  before  the  fire  in  them  was  ccnnpletdy  eKtinguhed, 
so  that  innumerable  small  holes  were  burned  through  the 
parts  of  their  garments  on  whieh  they  fell. 

The  route  by  the  railroad  was  through  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  over  a  generally  level  tract  of  country,  there  being 
very  few  and  very  slight  elevations  or  depressions  in  the 
sunmce  to  preserve  the  general  level  throughout  the  whole 
way. 

New- Jersey  is  celebrated  for  its  productions  of  fruit ;  and 
on  either  hand,  as  we  passed  on,  we  saw  orchaids  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits,  the  trees  of  which 
were  full  of  pronuse.  The  rich  grass  lands,  general  ler- 
tility,  and  exuberant  foliage  of  the  woods  that  lined  our  road 
were  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  gave  us  a  very  hig^  coneep* 
tion  of  the  productive  powers  of  this  part  of  the  oomt^. 
We  enjoyed  it,  too,  perhaps  the  more,  because  of  the  pleas- 
ing contrast  which  its  present  state  of  foliage  and  frnitfid- 
ness  presented  to  the  bleak  and  barren  appearanee  of  the 
same  track  when  we  passed  it  in  February  last. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Amboy,  having  per- 
formed the  distance  of  30  miles  in  something  less  than  two 
hours,  the  general  rate  of  speed,  therefore,  being  about  1$ 
miles  the  hour ;  but  in  some  particular  spots,  where  a  digfct 
descent  assisted  the  progress  of  the  cars,  a  mile  was  per- 
formed in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  being  at  the  rate  ct  24 
miles  an  hour*  It  is  not  for  want  of  power  that  the  engines 
do  not  go  at  greater  speed,  but  from  restrictive  regulautioni 
of  the  directors,  which  prohibit  it,  having  reference,  no  doubt, 
to  economy,  durability,  and  safety  in  these  restraints. 

Embarking  on  board  the  steamboat  at  Amboy,  we  found 
the  change  delightful,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  New- 
York.  On  our  passage  from  tins  city  to  Philadelphia  in 
February  last,  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  vq^age  from 
New- York  to  Amboy  by  passing  round  the  outer  or  easteni 
edge  of  Staten  Island,  as  the  inner  passage  was  thickly  fro- 
zen and  unnavigable,  and  the  outer  one,  indeed,  had  floating 
ice  of  15  and  16  inches  in  thickness  all  the  way,  the  cdd 
being  intense.  Now,  however,  the  heat  was  as  much  in  ex- 
treme, the  thermometer  being  at  90* ;  while  on  the  morning 
of  our  embarcation  in  February  it  was  6"  below  sa»,  snek 
was  the  difference  of  temperature  in  four  months.  But  the 
inner  passage  being  now  open,  we  did  not  regret  the  change, 
as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  long  nanow 
chaimel  on  the  west  of  Staten  Island,  and  between  it  and 
the  New- Jersey  shore. 
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Tkifl  vtndt)  which  is  at  least  twenty  milea  in  length,  occu« 
pied  us  about  two  hours  in  passing ;  but  there  are  few  spots 
OB  the  globe  where  for  such  a  distance  there  is  a  more  con- 
tinued scene  of  beauty,  at^this  season  of  the  year  at  least, 
when  eyerything  appeared  in  its  best  dress.  On  both  the 
shores,  distant  from  each  other  from  two  to  four  miles  in 
different  parts,  the  vegetation  was  in  the  highest  degree  of 
luxuriance ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  new  settlements, 
small  in  extent,  but  neat  and  picturesque  in  their  aspect, 
appeared  to  peep  through  the  foliage,  added  much  to  the 
'beauty  of  the  scene* 

In  this  way  we  passed  Elizabethtown  on  the  left,  in  New- 
Jersey ;  the  recent  but  flourishing  little  watering-place  of 
New-Brighton,  on  Staten  Island,  on  our  right,  with  the  Pa^^ 
vilioa  Hotel,  public  baths,  and  private  dwellings,  built  like 
ffvoups  of  Greek  temples  rather  than  marine  villas,  and 
Irom  their  pure  white  extorior  looking  like  edifices  of  Pa- 
rian marble.  We  had  also  a  distant  view  of  Newark,  in 
New- Jersey,  mie  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  country.  At 
Imgth  we  opened  the  Bay  of  New- York,  with  the  Quaran« 
tine  Oround,  the  Narrows,  ships  at  anchor,  outward  bound, 
schooners  and  small  craft  beating  across  the  waters.  Bed- 
lev's  Island,  Oovernor's  Island,  Brooklyn  on  the  Heights, 
and  the  City  of  New- York  right  ahead,  forming  altogether 
One  oi  the  most  extensive,  varied,  and  delightful  marine  pic* 
tares  that  the  eye  could  survey.  I  had  thought  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  New- York,  from  the  Atlantic,  when  we  passed 
through  the  Narrows  in  October,  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
I  did  not  tlumfc  it  less  so  when  approaching  it  from  the 
Straits  of  Staten  Island  in  June.  The  city,  too,  preserved 
all  its  imposing  aspect.  The  numerous  spires  and  steeples 
of  the  churches ;  the  Battery,  with  its  trees,  now  in  full  foli- 
age ;  the  countless  boats,  sloops,  and  schooners  emerging 
irom  the  East  River  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  North 
Biver  on  the. other;  with  the  forest  of  masts  fringing  the 
edge  of  New- York,  at  the  wharves  on  either  side  of  the 
shcNre,  and  the  distinctive  signals  of  the  several  packets  and 
other  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  all  made 
up  a  lovely  and  animating  picture.  It  furnishes  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  absence  of  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
harbour  of  Baltimore  and  the  river  of  Philadelphia,  and 
gave  me  still  higher  ideas  than  I  had  entertained  before,  of 
die  great  maritime  superiority  of  New- York  to  both  these 
eities,  partly  from  her  closer  proximity  to  the  ocean,  and  ac- 
cessibility of  inlet  and  outlet  throughout  the  year,  and  still 
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more,  perhaps,  from  the  capaciousneaB  and  aecmrity  of  her 
waters,  and  the  magnificent  avenues  of  the  East  Kiv«  aad 
North  River,  by  which  her  smaller  craft  can  penetrate  at 
once  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 
N  We  landed  from  the  steamboat  at  half  past  one ;  bcs 
found  the  city  so  full  of  strangers,  it  being  the  season  when 
[Arsons  come  up  from  the  South  to  enjoy  the  cooler  climate 
of  this  and  the  more  Northern  parts,  that  we  were  four 
hours  in  searching  from  hotel  to  hotel  in  every  part  of  the 
town,Vnd  this  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  with 
vivid  lightning  and  torrents  of  rain,  before  we  could  get 
even  a  single  sleeping-room  disengaged.  We  at  length  ob- 
tained this  at  the  Waverley  Hotel  in  Broadway,  and  here 
made  our  home  for  the  present. 

During  my  stay  in  New- York  I  suffered  a  second  illneaa, 
not  having  sufficiently  regained  my  strength  from  the  fever 
in  Philadelphia  before  I  resumed  my  journeys.  I  was  ao- 
eordingly  detained  here  for  a  week,  and  only  able  at  the 
close  of  it  to  see  a  few  of  the  many  friends  we  had  left  here, 
whose  cordiality  we  found  unabated.  We  paid  a  short  visit 
to  the  Great  Western  steamer,  which  had  just  arrived  at 
New- York  on  her  second  successful  voyage  aeroas  the  At- 
lantic. Her  size,  accommodation,  but,  above  all,  the  ma- 
chinery of  her  truly  magn^cent  engines,  formed  sdtogether 
a  splendid  triumph  of  art,  honourable  to  the  projectors  and 
to  the  nation,  besides  being  gratifying  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  bringing  England  and  America  so  much  nearer  to 
each  other  in  time.  This  increased  facility  of  interooune 
cannot  fail  to  lead  more  EngliiAmen  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  more  Americans  to  visit  England  than  hereto- 
fore, and  thus  hasten  the  breaking  down  of  those  anti- 
national  prejudices  which  still  linger  in  each  against  the  ia- 
habitants  of  the  oth^r,  and  may  every  year  thus  atrengthea 
the  bonds  of  peace  and  amicable  relations  of  commerce  and 
good-will  betweep  all  the  nations  of  the  globe ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Departure  for  AlbaDj.^ Voyage  op  the  Hudaon.— Hoboken,  Weehawken,  and  the  Pali- 
tadoea.— Tappan  Bay.— Gnf  e  of  Major  ADdri.— State  Priaon  for  CriminaU  at  Sing- 
■iag.— Piotareeoae  Scenerr  of  the  Higblanda.— Military  Academy  at  Weat  Point.— 
Moooment  to  the  Poliah  Patriot,  Koaciuska— Polopell  laland,  and  Breakneck  Hill. 
— Flooriahing  Town  of  Newborgh.— The  Beacon  Hilla,  extenaive  Prospect  thence. 
—Town  of  Poagbkeepeie,  Manufacturea  there.— Landing  at  the  Village  of  CatskiU. 
—Stage  RoQte  from  the  Village  to  the  Mountaina.— Excessive  Roughness  of  Atncri- 
can  Roads.— Beanttfol  Appearance  of  the  Country.- Sleep  Aacent  of  the  Mountaioe. 
—Tremendous  Storm  of  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  HaiL— Gentleneaa  and  Humanity 
of  the  Drivers.- Road  on  the  Edge  of  a  Precipice.— Complete  envelopment  in  Mist, 
aecond  Thunder-storm.— Arrival  at  the  Hotel  called  the  Mountain  House.— Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Hotel,  American  Cookery.— Splendid  Daybreak  on  the  Mountain-top. — 
Singular  Sea  of  Clouds  beneath  the  Spectator.— Sublime  Picture  of  SunriM.— Kfiectt 
of  Sunlight  0U  the  beautiful  Picture.— Gradual  breakmg  away  of  the  Cloods  and  Miat 
— HeracbePs  Theory  of  the  Spots  on  the  Sun.— Glorious  Prospect  under  the  meridian 
Day.— Resemblance  to  the  Plain  of  Damascus.— Waterftdl  of  260  feet  near  the  Mount* 
•in  Hoaae.— Leave  the  Mountain  for  the  Landing-place.- Character  of  the  Scenerv 
above  Catskill.— City  of  Hudson  and  Village  of  Athens.— Aasociations  of  celebrated 
Claaaieal  Namea.- Defective  Nomenclature  of  the  Towna  of  America.— Pirat  Ap- 
proach to  Albany  from  the  South.— Interesting  Appearance  of  the  City.— Triumph 
of  Steam  Navigation.— A ffisciing  Account  of  Fulton^a  Experimental  Voyage.— Land- 
fng  at  AHM&y,  and  comfortable  Home. 

As  the  weather  continued  sultry,  and  I  derived  less  ben- 
efit from  medicine  than  it  was  thought  likely  I  should  do 
from  change  of  air,  I  was  advised  by  my  physician  to  em* 
bark  at  once  upon  the  Hudson  River,  and  go  straight  to  the 
village  of  Catskill,  without  halting  at  any  intermediate  pointy 
but,  on  landing  there,  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and  pass  a 
night  or  two  at  the  Mountain  House,  the  elevation  of  which 
aecures  a  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere,  while  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  are  steeped  in  sultry  heat. 

'On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  June,  we  accord- 
ingly  embarked  at  seven  o'clock  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Albany,  and  found  there  between  four  and  five  hundred  pas- 
sengers bound  up  the  river.  X  The  vessel  was  of  large  size^ 
with  ample  aceommodations  and  engines  of  great  power,  so 
that  her  average  speed  when  under  way  was  not  less  than 
fourteen  miles  per  hour. 

Leaving  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Barclay-street,  we  pro- 
ceeded upward  on  our  course,  having  on  our  right  the  con- 
tinuous lines  of  wharves,  ships,  steamers,  and  small  craft, 
which  fringe  the  western  edge  of  New- York,  as  the  larger 
vessels  do  the  banks  of  the  East  River  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town.  At  every  hundred  yards,  and  often  less,  we  met 
schooners  and  sloops  under  sail,  coming  down  the  Hudson 
with  a  leading  wind  from  the  eastward,  while  as  many  #ere 
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passed  by  us  upward-bound;  the  number  of  these  small 
craft — with  their  clean,  well-cut,  and  well-trimmed  sails,  and 
vanes  lengthened  out  into  broad  pennants,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Dutch,  from  whom  this  custom  is  no  doubt  deri- 
ved— ^being  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred,  all  in  aig^t  at 
once,  and  giving  great  life  and  animation  to  the  scene. 

We  passed  the  hills  of  Hoboken  on  our  left,  scatt^ed 
over  which  were  many  beautiful  villas,  the  coantry-seats  of 
opulent  merchants  and  others  from  New- York  ;  the  position 
of  Hoboken  combining  the  advantages  of  fine  air,  exten- 
sive view,  beautiful  woods,  and  close  proximity  to  the  city, 
there  being  a  steam  ferry-boat  that  crosses  the  Hudson  at 
this  point  continuously  throughout  the  day. 

A  little  above  this,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  city  about  six  miles,  is  a  spot  called  Wee- 
hawken,  which  is  memorable  as  the  usual  duel-ground  of 
this  quarter.  It  is  close  to  the  river's  edge,  and  screened 
in  from  the  land-view  by  surrounding  rocks,  whieh  give  it 
the  privacy  usually  sought  in  such  encounters.  Here  it  was 
that  the  well-known  General  Hamilton  fell  in  a  dnel  with 
the  then  notorious,  and,  it  may  now  be  added,  infunoos 
Colonel  Burr.  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New-York 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  general,  which 
eontinued  for  some  years  to  occupy  the  spot  where  he  fell ; 
but  since  the  removal  of  his  remains  to  the  burial-ground 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Broadway,  the  monument  has  been  re- 
moved also,  and  one  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  near 
the  church  named. 

About  two  miles  beyond  this,  and  eight  from  New- York, 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  begins  to  assume  a  very  re- 
markable appearance,  presenting  all  al(Hig,  on  that  margin 
^  the  stream,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  varying  from  100 
to  500  feet  in  height,  sometimes  perfectly  bare,  and  some- 
times partially  covered  with  brushwood,  but  always  show- 
ing the  perpendicularity  which  constitutes  its  most  striking 
feature,  and  carrying  «ilong  on  its  summits  the  sharp  and 
broken  edge  of  a  precipice,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  he^ 
tow  there  is  often  neither  beach  nor  platform,  so  that  the  * 
river  bathes  the  solid  wall  of  rock  as  it  rises  perpendicular* 
ly  from  the  stream. 

These  cliffs  extend  for  nearly  twenty  miles  along  Ac 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  are  called  '<  The  Palisa- 
does,"  a  name  given  probably  from  the  ribbed  appearance 
of  some  parts  of  the  cliff,  which  seem  like  rude  basaltie 
coltmns,  or  huge  trunks  of  old  and  decayed  trees,  placed 
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dose  together  in  a  perpendicular  form  for  a  barricade  or 
defence.  Then/rater  is  deep  close  to  their  very  feet,  being 
what  is  called,  in  nautical  language,  <'  a  bold  shore ;"  and  the 
small  sloops  and  schooners  that  navigate  the  stream  were  of- 
ten so  close  to  the  clifis  that  a  biscuit  might  be  thrown  on 
shore  from  them ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  were  determined  to  run  their  bowsprits  into  the  rock^ 
as  they  did  not  tack  till  their  stems  were  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  cliff,  making  their  evolutions  interesting  and  picto- 
resque. 

Here  and  there,  however,  a  break  in  the  cliffs  would 
show  a  little  bit  of  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  stream,  and  a 
pretty  little  cottage  peeping  out  from  the  wood  in  which  it 
was  imbosomed ;  and  sometimes,  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  ra- 
vine, would  be  seen  an  humble  shed,  either  of  a  river-fisher- 
man, a  quarryman,  or  some  other  labourer  to  whom  this  kK 
cality  was  acceptable.  The  opposite  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  was  only  of  moderate  height,  cultivated,  wooded,  and 
dotted  over  with  dwellings  at  intervals,  so  as  to  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  western  cliffs. 

In^he  course  of  our  progress  along  these  palisadoes,  and 
about  four  miles  after  their  commencement,  there  were 
pointed  out  to  us  the  sites  of  two  remarkable  forts,  one  of 
them  called  Fort  Lee,  which  stood  on  the  very  edge  and 
summit  of  the  western  cliffs,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  rive,  and  the  other  called  Fort 
Washington,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
on  a  moderately  elevated  hill.  This  latter  fort  was  takea 
by  the  British  in  1776,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2600 
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troops,  were  capttired  as  prisoners  of  war.  Fort  Lee  woaa 
after  surrendered  also ;  but  these  were  only  temporary  d»- 
asters  in  the  glorious  effort  by  which  the  oppressed  ooloniilB 
of  Britain  achieved  their  independence. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Palisadoes,  the  river,  which 
hitherto  continues  its  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  suddenly  ex- 
pands to  a  width  varying  from  two  to  five  miles,  and  is  here 
called  Tappan  Bay,  the  increased  breadth  continning  for  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles.  This  spot  is  also  consecrated 
in  American  history ;  for,  close  by  the  little  village  of  Tap- 
pan,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  is  pointed  out  the 
grave  of  Andre,  whose  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
traitor  Arnold  is  well  known ;  and  whose  remains,  as  that  of 
a  British  officer,  were  given  up  at  the  request  of  the  British 
ffovernment,  and  conveyed  to  England /or  interment  there  a 
lew  years  ago. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  ancyiear  the  nortlk- 
em  termination  of  Tappan  Bay,  is  the  state-prison  for  crimi- 
nals,  called  Singsing.  It  presents  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance from  the  river,  being  a  mass  consisting  of  several  low 
ranges  of  buildings,  quite  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
from  being  built  of  white  marble,  it  has  a  snowy,  and,  in 
some  positions  of  the  sun,  even  a  dazzling  appearance.  It 
was  my  intention,  had  my  health  permitted,  to  have  visited 
Singsing  and  West  Point  in  our  progress  up  the  river ;  but 
the  interdict  under  which  I  was  placed  by  my  physician  for- 
bade it,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  reserve  my  exam- 
ination of  these  two  iiiteresting  spots— interesting,  of  course, 
from  very  different  causes,  the  one  as  a  place  of  punishment, 
the  other  as  a  place  of  education — ^till  some  future  time. 

About  twenty  miles  above  the  Bay  of  Tappan,  and  forty 
-from  New- York,  the  scenery  of  the  river  becomes  again 
changed,  and  the  range  of  hills  called  the  Highlands  ap- 
proach close  to  the  water,  and  hem  in  the  stream  on  either 
side.  The  entrance  into  this  channel  is  strikingly  pictu- 
resque ;  and,  with  the  full  green  foliage  of  the  month  of 
June,  and  the  countless  sailing  and  steam  vessels  gomg  up 
and  down  the  river,  some  of  the  latter  like  floating  warehou- 
ses (laden  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  decks  filled  with  cargo), 
few  prospects  can  be  imagined  more  romantic,  more  stirring, 
or  more  beautiful.  The  hills  rise  abruptly  in  steep  angles 
from  the  stream,  and  present,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twen- 
ty miles,  a  succession. of  bluff  headlands  or  promontories, 
fldl,  .however,  clothed  with  underwood  from  their  base  to 
their  summits ;  and  the  ravines  or  valleys  between  them  are 
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as  beautiful  as  the  hills  themselves.  The  windings  round 
the  promontories  present  a  series  of  lakes,  in  which  the 
spectator  seems  land-locked,  as  the  continuation  of  the  river 
is  not  visible  either  above  or  below,  from  the  overlapping  or 
interlacing  of  the  headlands  of  the  one  side  with  the  project- 
ing  capes  of  the  other.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  a 
spot  called  '^  the  Horse  Race,"  where  the  stream  makes  a 
bend,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  its  general  direction  be- 
ing north  and  south.  The  hills  on  either  side  approach  clo- 
ser to  each  other  here,  and  the  contraction  of  the  river's 
breadth,  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  overhanging  hills, 
which  rise  from  1200  to  1500  feet — higher  than  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  with  almost  as  steep  an 
angle  of  ascents-give  the  whole  a  very  striking  and  imposing 
appearance. 

Here,  too,  the  recollections  of  the  Revolutionary  war  are 
preserved  in  the  names  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clin- 
ton, which  were  captured  from  General  Putnam  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  1777 ;  and  in  the  name  of  a  sheet  of  water  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  Clinton,  called  "  Bloody  Pond,"  from  the 
crimson  tinge  given  to  its  waters  by  the  number  of  the  slain 
thrown  into  it  after  the  sanguinary  battle  and  dreadful  car- 
nage of  which  that  fort  was  the  scene.* 

About  half  past  ten  we  arrived  opposite  to  West  Point, 
having  performed  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  about  three 

«  A  mmjltr  circiimstaiice,  as  to  Uie  deep  discoloretieD  of  the  waters  by  the  blood  oC 
the  slain,  is  mentioned  by  Joeephus  in  his  Historr  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  after  a 
great  slaughter  in  a  nsTal  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Romans  oo  the  Lake 
Tiberias. 
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hours  and  a  half,  making  good  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  approach  to  this  spot  is  highly  interesting.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  a  promontory  of  moderate 
height,  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
projects  into  the  stream,  so  as  to  require  a  sharp  torn  round 
its  extremity  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  on  the  other 
side.  On  the  upper  or  level  part  of  this  promontory  are 
placed  the  buildings  of  the  Military  Academy,  at  which  all 
the  cadets  intended  to  form  the  officers  of  the  United  States? 
army  are  educated;  and  above  these,  on  a  commanding 
elevation  of  about  600  feet,  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam, 
one  of  the  most  impregnable  of  the  American  fortresses  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  war.  The  position  of  the  fortress, 
and  of  the  batteries  on  West  Point,  gave  them  a  complete 
command  of  the  river  up  and  down,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
the  cannon  could  extend ;  and  every  effort  of  the  British, 
during  eight  years  of  warfare,  to  wrest  them  from  the  brave 
hands  that  defended  both,  were  unsuccessful.  Fort  Putnam 
is  dismantled  and  in  ruins,  there  being  no  apparent  necessity 
for  such  inland  fortresses  at  present ;  and  the  policy  and  the 
interest  of  the  country  being  pacific,  centuries  may  elapae 
before  they  are  ever  required  again. 

The  establishment  at  West  Point  is  still,  however,  main- 
tained with  full  efficiency,  and  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  spot,  occasions  it  to  be  much  fre- 
quented.  To  accommodate  the  large  number  of  visiters 
here  in  the  summer,  a  spacious  and  splendid  hotel  was  built 
by  the  government,  and  leased  out  to  a  proper  superintend- 
ent ;  but,  after  a  few  years  of  trial,  it  became  so  attractive 
that  it  was  thought  injurious  to  the  good  discipline  of  the 
students  to  continue  it,  and  therefore  it  was  ordered  to  be 
shut  up.  The  building  still  occupies  its  original  position, 
and  forms  a  fine  object  from  the  river,  but  it  is  quite  unten- 
anted at  present. 

I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Colonel  De  Russey  and 
Colonel  Thayer,  the  officers  in  command  at  West  Point,  as 
I  had  originally  intended  to  have  piissed  a  few  days  here ; 
but  my  present  debility  rendered  it  imprudent  to  attempt  it 
now.  I  therefore  passed  on  without  landing,  reserving  my 
visit  tiU  another  opportunity.  We  admired  exceedingly, 
however,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  place,  saw  with 
pleasure  the  pillared  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko,  who  resided  here,  and 
tilled  with  his  own  hands  a  quiet  little  garden,  which  he 
made  his  favourite  retreat,  and  which  is  still  carefully  ]»e« 
served. 
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The  tennination  of  the  Highland  scenery  is  about  six 
miles  above  West  Point,  where  two  frowning  hills  overhang 
the  stream  on  either  side,  the  one  called  Breakneck,  and 
the  other  Butter  Hill ;  and  between  these,  in  the  centre  o£ 
the  river,  rises  a  mass  of  rock  called  Polopell  Island.  The 
height  of  the  overhanging  hills  is  here  also  from  1200  to 
IdOO  feet,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  great  grandeur  and  beauty* 

Beyond  this  the  character  of  the  landscape  changes  into  a 
softer  and  more  subdued  style.     The  river  again  expands  in 


breadth ;  the  shores  on  either  side  are  well  cultivated  in  ri- 
sing slopes,  and  studded  with. small  villages,  separate  farm- 
liouses,  and  private  dwellings ;  while  the  incorporated  town 
of  Newburgh,  just  above  the  smaller  village  of^  New- Wind* 
Vol.  L--3N 
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«(Nr,  displays  itself  on  a  commanding  eleTation,  and  preseate 
a  striking  appearance  from  the  river.  It  is  a  rising  and 
flourishing  place  of  trade,  containing  already  a  populatieii 
of  about  10,000,  annually  on  the  increase.  The  buildingi 
have  all  that  newness  and  freshness  of  appearance  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  American  settlements ;  and,  being  built 
chiefly  of  wood  (though  there  are  many  fine  stone  houses  in 
Newburgh),  and  painted,  with  white  walls,  relieved  by 
bright-green  Venetian  windows  and  blinds,  they  seem  as  if 
they  were  hardly  a  month  old.  There  are  several  large 
hotels,  an  Episcopalian  Church^  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  gilded  cupola  or  dome,  the  first 
I  had  seen  in  the  country ;  and  these,  rising  from  the  mass 
of  well-built  houses,  symmetrically  arranged,  and  sloping 
down  the  steep  bank  of  the  Hudson  on  the  west,  gave  the 
whole  town  a  commanding  air  and  pleasing  aspect. 

Among  the  whole  is  preserved,  with  great  care,  the 
"  stone  house"  in  which  General  Washington  held  his  head« 
quarters  when  the  Revolutionary  army  was  encamped  here ; 
and  many  continue  to  visit  it  as  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by 
its  former  occupier,  and  by  the  cause  in  which  he  fought 
On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  rises  a  lofty  eminence 
called  Beacon  Hill,  which  is  1500  feet  high,  and  a  little  to 
the  south  of  it  is  another  peak  about  1700  feet  high.  These 
are  both  called  Beacon  Hills,  because,  during  the  Bevdlo* 
tionary  war,  signals  were  made  frt>m  their  summits  by  fires. 
They  are  often  frequented  by  visiters,  especially  the  former, 
as  from  its  summit  the  view  extends  into  five  different  states, 
namely,  Vermont,  New«Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Coih 
necticut,  and  New- York. 

About  fifteen  miles  beyond  Newbiurgh,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  on  the  east,  is  another  of  those  rising 
and  flourishing  towns  of  which  America  is  so  full,  namely, 
Poughkeepsie.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  10,000, 
but  LB  even  more  rapidly  augmenting  its  numbers  than  New- 
burgh. Occupying  an  elevated  position,  it  is  seen  as  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  river  scenery,  both  in  ascending  and 
in  descending  the  stream.  Its  principal  source  of  wealth  is 
its  manufactures,  and  of  these  the  principal  branch  is  silk, 
there  being  a  company  engaged  in  this  with  a  capital  of 
300,000  dollars.  A  variety  of  manufactures  in  hardware 
are  also  carried  on,  and  a  peculiarly  beautiful  ectew  has 
been  manufactured  here  by  a  machine,  for  which  a  patent 
has  been  taken  out,  which,  from  its  mathematical  precisian 
in  all  its  parts,  is  likely  to  supersede  every  other  kind  of 
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screw  ia  use,  it  being  far  superior  to  any  other  in  quality, 
and  quite  as  cheap  in  price.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Pough- 
k^epsie,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  are  several  very 
pretty  country-seat?,  at  a  spot  called  Hyde  Park,  which 
abounds  in  beautiful  landscape  views« 

At  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  intended  place  of  our 
debarcation,  Catskill,  and,  having  dined  on  board  the  boat, 
we  landed  here,  and  entered  the  stagecoach,  which  was 
waiting  on  the  wharf,  with  a  party  of  three  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  from  New- York,  making,  with  Mrs.  Bucking- 
ham, my  son,  and  myself,  six  in  all.  The  stage  was  a  large 
open  coach,  designed  for  nine  inside  passengers,  a  front  and 
back  seat  for  three  each,  and  a  central  cross  seat,  midway 
between  these  two,  for  three  more ;  and  we  were  heartily 
glad  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  filled,  as  the  heat  was  op- 
pressive, and  in  my  weak  and  exhausted  condition  I  should 
have  felt  the  pressiure  painfully. 

The  word  <'  kill"  signifies,  it  is  said,  in  Dutch,  ^^  creek ;" 
and  hence  the  number  of  names  on  the  rivers  of  those  parts 
of  America  settled  by  the  Dutch  with  this  termination: 
such  as  Schuylkill,  Fishkill,  Sec.  This  village  stands  cm  a 
small  creek,  which  flows  through  it  towar<k  the  Hudson, 
and  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  buildings  being 
chiefly  of  wood. 

We  left  the  village,  and  rattled  on,  with  four  stout  horses 
and  a  skilful  driver,  at  a  rate  which  soon  made  me  long 
for  English  roads  instead  of  American  ones.  We  had  been 
told,  on  inquiry,  that  the  road  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  about  nine  miles,  was  level  and  excellent,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  itself,  about  three 
miles  more,  that  was  at  all  rough  or  disagreeable.  The 
standard  of  excellence  difiers,  however,  in  difierent  coun- 
tries and  in  difierent  minds.  In  ^  any  part  of  Europe  the 
road  would  have  been  thought  bad,  but  in  England  it  would 
have  been  called  execrable.  There  was  no  remedy,  how- 
ever, but  patience ;  though  it  required  a  large  exercise  of 
this  to  sustain  the  jolts  and  shocks,  which  were  almost 
enough  to  dislocate  a  weak  frame  and  shake  it  to  pieces. 
The  road  was  not  only  full  of  deep  ruts  and  large  n^^isses 
of  rock,  by  which  elevation  and  depression  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  transition  was  fearful, 
but  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  of  steep  ascents  and 
descents  instead  of  a  level  road,  nearly  all  the  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  country  looked  beauttful,  however,  on  either  side. 
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The  wood  predominated  in  the  track  we  petted ;  but  «t  m- 
tervals  small  patches  of  ckared  land  appeared,  the  troska 
of  the  felled  trees  still  remaining  a  foot  or  two  Bbawe  the 
ground)  and  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  grass  occupying  the 
general  surface.  Many  rivulets  crossed  the  road,  and  h  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  bridge  over  these  to  lay  along  a  few 
rough  trunks  of  trees  or  a  few  loose  planks ;  the  sensetiaB 
of  passing  over  which,  at  a  full  trot,  and  sometimes  a  gallop, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

It  took  us  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  over  this  mgged 
road,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  onr  rate  of  speed, 
upon  the  whole,  therefore,  being  hardly  four  miles  an  boor. 
Here  we  drew  up  at  an  inn,  and  supposed  that  a  pair  of 
fresh  horses,  if  not  the  entire  four,  would  have  been  put  in, 
to  complete  our  journey  up  the  steep  ascent ;  but  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  change  at  all,  as  it  had  been  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  same  horses  could  perform  the  whole  dis- 
tance without  being  distressed.  We  accordingly  set  ibrth 
again  upon  our  way.  We  had  scarcely  commenced  the  as- 
cent, however,  before  the  clouds  began  to  lower  overhead, 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  an  approaching  thander- 
storm.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  it  binst  upon  ub  widi  afl 
its  fury.  The  lightning  vras  most  vivid,  the  rattling  of  the 
thunder  deafening,  and  its  prolonged  reverberaticm  in  the 
hollows  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  rain,  too,  fell  in  torrents,  the  drops  being  so  heavy  as 
to  make  an  impression  as  large  as  a  dollar  on  the  rocky 
masses  which  formed  part  of  our  road ;  and  these  were  sue* 
ceeded  by  a  rattling  hail-shower,  which  completely  chilled 
the  air.  During  the  first  burst  of  the  stmm  the  horses  stop- 
ped; but  there  being  a  guard  against  the  descent  of  the 
coach  behind,  in  the  shape  of  a  Urge  iron  fork,  which,  as 
the  coach  receded  backward,  plunged  into  the  road,  and 
prevented  its  going  farther,  we  were  at  ease  respecting  oor 
safety.  The  driver  managed  his  team  not  only  with  great 
skill,  but  with  great  tenderness  also ;  for  he  permitted  them 
to  halt  for  breatk  in  the  steep  ascent  every  five  minutes  at 
least ;  and  when  they  had  sufficiently  rested,  said  to  them, 
^<  Co]pe,  my  boyS)  set  out  again,"  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
dressing men  instead  of  cattle ;  Knd  the  horses  understood 
these  good  English  phrases  quite  as  well  as  the  unmeaning 
sounds  of  <<  gee-whoap,  gee-whoab,  and  meather-ho !''  vrith 
which  English  carters  sod  ploughmen  accost  their  beasts; 
and  once  or  twice  he  said,  <<  Now  mind,  if  yov  dcMi't  get  ns 
well  up  the  hill,  I  must  get  others  that  wilL"    Thefset  out 
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inYfluriably  at  the  word  of  command,  and  tbe  wlnp  was  not 
once  used,  nor  its  sound  ever  heard,  from  the  oommcnce- 
ment  to  the  end  of  our  journey;  and  I  confess  I  diou^t 
the  substitution  of  the  vocal  organs  for  the  lash  a  great  im* 
provement,  and  one  worthy  of  universal  imitation* 

Our  road  wound  up  the  mountain-side  with  a  steep  riang 
or  ascending  slope  of  rock,  clothed  with  wood  on  <nir  right 
hand  or  above  us,  and  deep  glens  and  ravines  with  a  simi- 
lar or  still  greater  profusion  of  wood,  on  oui'-  left  hand  or 
below  us ;  the  road  often  going  on  the  very  edge  of  a  pre« 
cipice,  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  over  which  a  timid 
traveller  would  every  moment  expect  to  be  thrown.  But 
no  accident  of  any  kind  has  occurred  on  this  mountain  road 
for  many  years  past ;  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  skill| 
sobriety,  and  care  of  the  drivers. 

About  half  way  up  the  ascent  we  became  completely  en- 
veloped in  a  thin  blue  mist,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  seem  doz- 
en yards  before  us.  Patches  of  this  would  sometimes  clear 
away,  and  then  unfold  to  us  peeps  of  beautiful  views  through 
the  opening  foliage  below  us.  To  this  again  succeeded  a 
second  thunder-storm,  more  violent  and  with  heavier  rain 
than  the  first ;  until,  after  two  hours'  tedious  climbing-— for 
o\ir  slow  and  broken  pace  might  aptly  so  be  caUed--and 
with  intervals  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  rain,  and  mo- 
mentary gleams  of  sunshine  and  mist,  we  reached  the  hot^ 
called  the  Mountain  House  about  half  past  seven,  having 
been  four  hours  and  a  half  performing  the  distance  of  twdve 
miles  from  the  landing.  We  found  here  a  small  party  of 
about  a  dozen  persons  only,  as  the  season  was  yet  early,  so 
that  we  had  an  ample  choice  of  rooms ;  and  our  &tigue  was 
so  great  that  we  were  glad  to  retire  as  early  as  possible,  af- 
ter we  had  taken  refreshments,  to  rest. 

We  passed  the  whole  of  Sunday  at  the  Mountain  House,  as 
completely  shut  out  from  the  world  below  as  if  we  had  been 
elevated  to  another  planet;  for  the  mist  or  fog  eontimied  so 
intense  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  that  we  could 
barely  see  the  foundations  of  the  house  we  occupied,  and 
at  some  moments  the  mist  so  completely  enveh>ped  the 
house  that  not  a  particle  of  the  gromid  around  or  near  it 
could  be  distinguished,  so  that  our  dwelling  was  like  an 
aerial  mansion  suspended  among  the  clouds.  I  never  re- 
member to  have  been  placed  in  any  situation  in  whidi  I  felt 
so  strongly  the  impression  of  complete  isolation  £rom  the 
world. 
The  hotel  is  a  large  edifiee,  built  of  wood,  within  a  few 
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feet  only  of  the  brink  of  a  precipiee  of  perpendicolw  loek, 
about  100  feet  in  depth,  OYerhanging  the  toow  of  the  mooniu 
ain  below.  It  thus  stands  on  a  level  platform  of  rock,  wkkk 
Occupies  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  having  a  rising  elevatioa 
on  the  south,  and  several  higher  peaks  on  the  west,  but  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  being  continuous  downward 
from  the  Mountain  House  to  the  plain.  The  elevatioii  of 
the  hotel  above  the  River  Hudson  is  2212  feet  meaaored  ba- 
rometrically ;  but  there  are  other  peaks  of  the  same  rang? 
of  mountains  in  the  vicinity  which  have  an  altitude  of  3800 
feet. 

The  Mountain  House  has  a  frontage  of  140  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  only  24 ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.  A  separate  wing  furnishes  a  aeries  of 
drawing-rooms,  of  the  extent  of  about  50  feet  by  20 ;  and 
there  ia  a  large  verandah  or  piazza,  with  lofty  wooden  pil« 
lars,  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  house,  for  the  promenade  of 
visiters,  with  a  long  dining-room,  divided  by  a  range  of  cen- 
tral pillars,  in  the  sub-area  or  lowermost  story ;  but  aD  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  is  subdivided  into  very  small  bed- 
rooms ior  the  accommodation  of  large  numbers,  to  the  extent, 
it  is  said,  of  200,  which  number  of  visiters  they  sometimes 
have  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  the  present  is 
considered  the  earliest  part  of  the  season,  when  few  persons 
are  here. 

We  found  the  acconmiodation  more  agreeable  than  we 
had  anticipated,  as  the  rooms  and  beds  were  perfectly  clean, 
the  servants  numerous  and  attentive.  The  table,  howevn-, 
vras,  like  all  the  American  tables  of  hotels,  steamboats,  and 
boarding-houses  that  we  had  yet  seen,  more  remarkable  for 
auperabundance  of  food  than  skill  or  delicacy  in  preparing 
it.  I  had  often  thought  that  we  might  be  too  &stidious  in 
our  tastes,  though  my  whole  family  were,  like  myself,  partnl 
to  plain  dishes  and  simple  food,  and  in  England  were  al- 
ways classed  among  those  least  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  but,  though  the  native  Americans  are  generally  ia* 
sensible  to  the  defects  of  their  culinary  preparations,  aB 
persons  who  have  travelled  in  Europe  return  deeply  convin- 
ced of  their  national  inferiority  in  this  particular. 

I  had  heard  this  from  a  hundred  native  Americans,  at  least, 
who  had  visited  England;. but  as  the  published  testimony 
of  one  of  their  own  writers  wfll  be  deemed  of  more  fcwce, 
perhaps,  than  any  private  opinions  that  could  be  adduced,  I 
venture  to  transcribe  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Fenni- 
more  Cooper,  the  well-known  American  author,  who,  in  hif 
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last  work,  just  issued  &om  the  press  under  the  title  of  <'  Th» 
Ameriean  Democrat ;  or^  Hints  on  the  Social  and  Civil  Re« 
lations  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  has  the  following 
paragraphs  on  this  subject : 

**  There  is  a  familiar  and  too  much  despised  branch  of  civilization,  of 
which  the  popnlation  of  this  country  is  singularly  and  unhappily  igno- 
rant :  that  or  co6kery.  The  art  of  eating  and  drinking  is  one  of  tooss 
on  which  more  depends,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other ;  since  health,  ac« 
tivity  of  mind,  constitutional  enjoyments,  even  learning,  refinement,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  morals,  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  our 
diet  The  Americans  are  the  grossest  feeders  of  any  civilixed  nation 
known.  As  a  nation,  their  food  is  heavy,  coarse,  ill  {Nrepared*  and  indi* 
gestible,  while  it  is  taken  in  the  least  artificial  forms  that  cookery 
will  aUow.  The  predominance  of  grease  in  the  American  kitchen, 
coupled  with  the  habits  of  hasty  eating  and  of  constant  expectorationt 
are  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  so  common  m  America. 
The  science  of  the  table  extends  far  beyond  the  indulgence  o(  our  appe- 
tites, as  the  school  of  manners  includes  health  and  morals  as  well  as 
that  which  is  agreeable.  Vegetable  diet  is  almost  converted  into  an  in- 
jury in  America,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  best  modes  of  preparation^ 
while  even  animal  food  is  much  abused,  and  loses  half  its  nntrunent. 

^The  same  is  true  as  respects  liquors.  The  heating  and  excitina 
wines,  the  brandies,  and  the  coarser  drinks  of  the  labounng  classes,  au 
conspire  to  injure  the  physical  and  the  moral  man,  whQe  they  defeat 
their  own  ends. 

**  These  are  points  of  civilization  on  which  this  country  has  yet  nrach 
to  learn ;  for,  while  the  tables  of  the  polished  wad  cultivated  partake  of 
the  abundance  of  the  country,  and  wealth  has  even  found  means  to  in- 
troduce some  knowledge  of  the  kitchen,  there  is  not,  periiaps  on  the 
face  of  the  gbbe,  the  same  number  of  people  among  whom  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  are  so  much  abused  or  ignorantly  wasted  as  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  National  character  is,  in  some  meas- 
ure, affected  by  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preparing  food,  there  being  as 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  man  is  as  much  affected  by  diet  as  any  other 
animal,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  connexion  between  our  moral  and  physv 
ical  qualities  is  so  intimate  as  to  cause  them  to  react  on  each  other.'* 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  concur  in  these  remarks^ 
both  as  regards  the  facts  and  the  opinion  of  their  influence 
upon  health  and  character ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  reforms  that  could  be  effected  in  Amer« 
ica  would  be  a  reform  in  the  culinary  and  dietetic  system  of 
die  country. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  18th  of  June,  we  were 
all  stirring  at  dayUght,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
rising  sun.     On  looking  out  of  the  windows  the  scene  that 

E resented  itself  was  most  remarkable,  and  totally  different 
'om  anything  I  had  ever  before  witnessed.  The  sky  above 
us  was  a  bright  clear  blue,  slightly  mottled  with  white  fleecy 
clouds,  as  in  the  finest  summer  mornings  of  England.  But 
of  the  earth  beneath  us  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the 
rocky  platform  on  which  our  halntation  was  built,  and  a 
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■mail  portion  of  the  btovr  of  the  bill  on  which  thb  t^aoL 
All  the  rest  ot  the  great  expanae  before  us,  extending  to  & 
distance  of  from  40  to  50  miksy  was  covered  with  a  thick 
sea  of  perfectly  white  billows,  as  if  there  had  been  a  geneal 
deluge,  and  we  were  occupying  the  summit  of  the  Ararat 
which  alone  rose  above  the  wide  waste  of  waters  around  us. 
This  was  a  compact  and  continuous  stratum  of  fleecy  clouds, 
which  were  below  our  feet  instead  of  above  our  heads,  and 
which  literally  covered  the  earth  as  with  a  canopy,  and 
shrouded  it  entirely  from  our  view.  The  waves  of  this 
cloudy  sea  assumed,  too,  so  much  the  appearance  of  huge 
billows  rolling,  the  one  after  the  other  in  succession,  from 
west  to  east,  that,  excepting  in  the  colour  of  the  element, 
which  here  was  of  snowy  whiteness  instead  of  blae,  it  was 
like  looking  down  from  a  ship's  mast-head  on  the  turbulence 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  a  tempest  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  like  a  view  of  the  great  sea,  seen  in  its  most  vio- 
lent agitation  from  the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain  thitf 
overhangs  the  promontory  named.  It  was  altogether  the 
most  striking  and  impressive  scene  I  had  ever  beheld,  and 
could  never  be  forgotten  if  life  were  prolonged  to  a  thousand 
years. 

While  we  were  gazing  with  unspeakable  admiration  on 
this  singular  and  beautiful  cloudy  sea,  the  increasing  light  of 
the  eastern  horizon  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the  son. 
All  eyes  were  accordingly  turned  to  that  direction,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  bright  and  splendid  orb  rose  up  from  his 
eastern  bed,  with  a  fulness  of  glory  that  seemed  like  the 
dawn  of  a  new  creation.  There  were  accumulated,  in  the 
immediate  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  arose,  a  se* 
ries  of  strata  in  the  clouds,  of  diffeiient  shapes,  densities,  and 
distances,  which  produced  a  variety  of  lights  and  tints,  from 
the  palest  amber  to  the  deepest  purple ;  and  caused  the 
straight  edges  of  some,  and  the  wavy  or  undulated  edgts  ot 
others,  to  be  tipped  with  the  brightest  lustre,  sometimes  of 
silver,  sometimes  of  paler,  and  sometimes  of  deeper  gold,  so 
as  to  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  splendid 
skies  that  could  be  imagined ;  while  oveniead  in  the  zenith, 
and  in  every  other  quarter  but  the  east^  a  serene  azure,  over 
which  sailed  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness,  completed  the  beauty 
of  the  picture. 

At  the  same  time,  the  billowy  surfiuse  of  the  cloudy  sea 
beneath  our  feet,  still  completely  hiduag  every  spot  of  the 
earth  from  our  view,  was  made  so  radiant  with  the  slanting 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  tlurown  horizontally  along  its  waveSf 
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tkmt  they  looked  like  a  sea  of  the  brightest  snow,  heayin^ 
and  rolling  in  some  places  in  rounded  surges,  and  in  others 
flinging  up  their  spiral  points  to  the  sky,  l^e  the  conflict  of 
opposing  streams  or  the  spray  of  a  vast  cataract.  Altogether 
the  scene  was  as  indescribable  as  it  was  splendid  and  sub* 
lime,  and  we  dwelt  upon  it  with  an  intensity  of  admiration 
which  almost  made  the  head  ache  with  the  pleasure  of  the . 
sight. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  we  began  to  discover  a  par* 
tial  breaking  away  of  the  cloudy  awning,  or,  rather,  the  open* 
ing  of  patches  and  spaces  in  it,  which  bespoke  its  approach** 
ing  dissolution.  The  first  place  in  which  this  was  visible 
was  over  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  l^iver,  the  track  of 
which  could  be  plainly  traced  by  a  corresjponding  hollow, 
or  long  and  winding  valley  in  this  misty  sea.  The  next 
places  were  close  by  the  sides  of  the  mountain  on  which  we 
stood,  where  little  slits  or  loopholes  gradually  opened,  through 
which  we  could  peep  downward  and  see,  at  a  great  distance* 
below,  the  green  fields  and  thick  woods,  with  little  farm* 
houses,  just  visible  as  white  spots  on  a  speckled  plain. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  mist  had  so  cleared  away  over  the 
Hudson  that  its  stream  became  visible,  but  no  portion  of  the 
green  banks  of  the  river  could  be  seen  oa  either  side,  so  that 
it  was  like  a  mighty  stream  winding  its  way  through  a  bed 
of  clouds.  At  eleven,  large  hoUow  patches  in  the  mass  of 
clouds  opened  in  several  places,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see 
corresponding  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  through  them ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  hollow  patches  altered  their 
forms,  expanding  in  some  parts  and  contracting  in  others, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  the  theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Herschel 
as  to  the  spots  on  the  sun,  which  he  supposed  to  be  merely 
patches  of  the  opaque  body  of  the  sun's  <Mrb  seen  through 
hoUoivs  (xt  openings  in  the  luminous  atmo^here  by  which  it 
IS  surrounded ;  and  certainly,  if  this  vast  mass  of  clou^  that 
hung  between  us  and  the  earth  should  be  as  bright  ^  it  was 
at  sunrise,  and  a  spectator  in  the  moon  should  he  looking  at 
our  earth  at  the  time,  these  open  gaps  ot  hollcws  in  the  illu- 
minated stratum  would  make  the  patches  of  the  soil  seen 
through  them  look  like  spots  on  its  surihce,  of  varied  and 
fluctuating  forms  and  sizes,  just  as  tizose  on  the  sun  aj^ear 
to  us  firom  the  earth. 

By  noon  the  whole  of  the  douds  below  us  were  dissipa- 
ted, and  the  full  glory  of  a  meridian  sun  beamed  down 
upon  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  landscapes 
that  could  be  well  conceived.    Behind  us,  to  the  west* 
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waiAf  rose  the  peaks  of  vU}WaUaaifia^t  faf  a 
feet  and  more  tlum  the  summit  of  that  ob  which  we  «tood, 
and  completely  intercepting  all  farther  view  in  that  dircfr*  \ 

tion.    To  the  east,  however,  the  prospect  was  almost  bound-  i 

less.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  of  the  range  beneath 
our  feet  comm^iced  the  cultivated  plain,  covered  virith  clear- 
ed land,  in  farms  of  different  sizes  and  in  different  degrees 
of  cultivation,  interspersed  with  patches  of  thick  wood,  of 
variegated  trees,  and  dotted  over  with  farmfaonsea,  coontry 
zemdences,  and  other  buildings.  This  plain  continned  for 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  straight  line,  till  it  reached  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

Beyond  that  stream  the  lands,  equally  fertile,  and  as  ex- 
tensively cleared  and  cultivated,  rose  gradually  in  an  aa- 
oending  slope  till  it  terminated  in  a  range  of  hiUs  at  a  di»- 
tance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  intercepting  the  eastern  hori- 
son,  and  bounding  the  view  in  that  direction.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley  or  plain,  and  between  these  distant  ranges 
of  eastern  and  western  elevation,  flowed  down  the  nohie 
river,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  along  its  path  for 
thirty  miles  at  least,  here  contracting  its  channel  between 
abrupt  projecting  bluffs,  there  expandmg  it  into  ample  bays, 
and  several  tunes  throughout  its  length  having  its  can&A 
interrupted  by  beautifuUy-fertile  islands,  while  its  sarfiuse 
vras  studded  with  at  least  a  hundred  sails  as  white  as  the 
freah-fallen  snow,  floating  on  its  glassy  bosom  like  ao  many 
buoyant  pearls. 

Altogether  the  prospect  was  enchaifting,  and  wortb  going 
a  hundred  miles  to  see.  It  reminded  me,  more  strongly 
than  any  other  scene  I  remember,  of  the  view  of  the  plain 
of  Damascus  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is 
eavironed.  It  wanted,  it  is  trne,  the  camel,  the  dromedaryy 
and  the  herds  and  flocks  of  that  Eastern  picture,  as  well  as 
the  meandering  and  pellucid  streams  of  the  Pharpar  and 
Abana,  uid  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  city  of  domes  and 
palaces,  eikviron^  with  its  cypress  groves  and  citron  gar* 
dens  in  the  ctjc^txe ;  but  still,  even  widi  the  absence  of  dieae, 
the  resemblanco  was  striking,  and  to  say  this  is  to  admit 
that  it  was  as  graud  and  beautifuL  as  any  scene  in  nataie 
can  be. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Mountain  House  is  a  fine  wa* 
terfall,  which  the  nature  of  the  road  to  it,  and  my  own  state 
of  health  at  the  present  moment,  did  not  admit  of  my  visit- 
ing. My  wife  and  son,  however,  joined  a  party  from  the 
hotel  in  an  excursion  there,  and  were  highly  gratified.    The 
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cavernous  hoUow  from  which  the  fall  is  seen,  the  semicircu- 
lar theatre  of  rock  around  it,  the  romantic  combinations  of 
the  clustered  wood,  and  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  cataract 
itself,  which,  by  two  separate  falls  of  175  feet  to  a  project 
tion  of  shelving  rock,  and  from  thence  of  85  feet  to  the  hot- 
torn,  complete  a  descent  of  260  feet  in  the  whole ;  and  the 
late  heavy  rains  having  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  wa- 
ter, the  cataract  was  Witnessed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Soon  after  noon  we  left  the  Mountain  House  for  the  river 
to  embark  for  Albany.  On  our  way  down,  the  bright  sun- 
shine, clear  atmosphere,  and  perpetual  vistas  of  beauty 
through  the  trees,  made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  thunder- 
storms and  mists  of  our  ascent.  We  found  the  way,  there- 
fore, more  agreeable  ;  but  on  the  road  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  village,  the  dislocating  jolts  and  shock? 
were  repeated,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  more 
bruised  and  beaten  by  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  than  I  could 
be  in  Europe  by  the  longest  journey  that  could  be  under- 

We  reached  the  wharf  at  the  landing-place  about  three, 
«nd  the  steamboat  from  New- York  arriving  soon  after,  we 
re-embarked  and  proceeded  onward  to  Albany  with  a  still 
larger  company  of  passengers,  and  in  a  larger  and  finer 
boat  than  that  in  which  we  had  come  thus  far. 

From  Catskill  to  Albany  the  river  appeared  narrower  than 
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bek>W|  and  the  banks  become  more  tame  in  scenary ;  bnt 
they  eTerywhere  preserve  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  and 
are  thickly  interspersed  with  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and 
single  dwellings. 

About  five  miles  beyond  Catskill,  to  the  north,  are  two 
towns,  occupying  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  that  on  tbe 
east  being  the  City  of  Hudson,  of  Dutch  foundation,  and 
called  after  the  navigator  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  ni* 
er,  and  that  on  the  west  being  the  incorporated  village  of 
Athens.  The  first  of  these,  which  contains  about  6000  in- 
habitants, exhibits  in  its  architecture  and  the  colouring  of 
its  houses  the  origin  from  whence  it  has  sprung.  The  latter, 
containing  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  of  much  more  recent 
date,  and  exhibits,  accordingly,  a  newness  and  freshness  in 
the  style  and  hue  of  its  buildings,  which  make  it  look  gay- 
er and  lighter  than  its  opposite  neighbour. 

To  be  called  upon  by  some  feUow-passenger  to  look 
around  and  see  Athens,  appears  at  first  like  a  joke,  it  seems 
80  difficult  to  separate  from  the  sound  of  that  word  the  glo- 
ries of  the  immortal  city  of  Minerva,  with  its  frowning  Acrop* 
olis,  its  beautiful  Parthenon,  its  temple  of  Theseus,  and  its 
classically-sacred  associations.  The  very  name  conjores  xsp 
the  shades  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles,  and  tiie 
imagination  wanders  through  the  gardens,  and  listens  in  the 
portico  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  several  schools  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  to  Aristotle  and 
Zeno ;  from  thence  passes  on  to  the  theatre,  and  hangs  with 
delight  on  the  tragic  glories  of  Euripides,  .£schylus,  and 
Sophocles ;  to  the  Areopagus  and  Agora,  to  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  or  to  the  Hill  of  Mars, 
to  listen  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  unfolding  to  the 
inquisitive  Athenians  the  nature,  attributes,  and  purposes  of 
the  Infinte  Being  to  whom  they  had  dedicated  an  altar  with 
the  inscription,  <<  To  the  Unknown  God."  But  all  this 
dream  of  the  imagination  vanishes  the  moment  the  eye  re- 
poses on  the  humble  village  which  here  assumes  this  impo- 
sing name. 

It  is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  any  part  of  America  more 
than  another,  thus  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  most  renowned 
names  of  history  for  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  every- 
where this  singularly  ill-directed  taste  is  apparent.  From 
New- York  to  Albany,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  day's 
journey,  including  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  its  ne^ 
bourhood,  we  have  Babylon  and  Jericho,  Salem,  Lebanon, 
Gilboa,  Carmel,  Goshen,  Athens^  and  Troy,  with  a  railroad 
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to  SyTsease,  Utica,  and  Rome,  from  among  the  aneieitt  eilk 
ies  and  places  of  celebrity ;  and  Oxfordi  Canterbury,  8ali»>  ' 
bury,  Windsor,  Hamburgh,  Hyde  Park,  Kingston,  Glasgow, 
Sristol,  Durham,  Cairo,  Bath,  Cambridge,  and  Waterford, 
Irom  among  the  modern.  The  evil  of  this  is  increased  by 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  practice  in  different 
states,  so  that  there  are  no  less  than  14  places  bearing  the 
name  of  Athens,  and  nine  of  Rome,  besides  a  RcMneo  and  a 
KomuluB,  14  Palmyras,  12  Alexandrias,  four  of  Damasciia, 
two  of  Joppa,  and  three  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  names  of  more  modern  cities  the  repetitions  are 
even  still  greater,  but  the  most  multiplied  of  all  are  those  in 
which  towns  are  called  after  distinguiriied  political  leaders,  « 
of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  as  an  example  that 
there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  Jefferson  counties  and  forty 
Jefferson  towns,  eight  Jackson  counties  and  sixty*six  Jack- 
sons  or  JacksonviUes ;  twenty  Washington  counties  and 
eighty  Washington  towns,  in  addition  to  the  City  of  WasliN 
ington  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  seat  of  tfaa 
General  Government.  The  greatest  confusion  already  re- 
sults from  this  tautological  nomenclature  ;  and  the  evil  will 
increase  with  every  succeeding  year,  till  it  forces  some  r^ 
foi^m.  It  is  the  less  excusable,  also,  as  the  Indian  names 
are  sufficiently  varied  and  beautiful  to  admit  of  eonstiiiC 
adoption. 

At  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Albany,  having  passed 
several  small  villages  and  landing-places  on  the  way,  and 
rapidly  approached  the  town.  The  appearance  presented 
by  it  was  interesting  and  full  of  promise.  The  slope  ol  tke 
western  bank,  on  which  it  stands,  reinresents  a  city  rising 
upward  from  the  shore  of  the  river  to  an  elevated  ridge  of 
land,  and  the  number  of  towers  and  domes  scattered  nmrw^ 
the  general  mass  of  dwellings,  one  of  them  that  of  the  City 
Hall,  having  its  surface  gilded,  and  several  others  of  a  bar* 
nished  and  dazzling  white,  being  overlaid  with  plating  of 
zinc  and  tin,  gave  to  the  whole  a  very  brilliant  aspeet. 

At  half  past  five  we  reached  the  wharf,  the  boat  having 
accomplished  her  voyage  from  New- York,  of  about  100 
miles,  in  a  period  of  ten  hours  and  a  half,  gouG^,  therefore, 
nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour  the  whole  way.  This  triunqpk 
of  steam  navigation  is  felt  in  its  fullest  force  by  a  voyage 
upon  the  Hudson,  and  especially  on  arriving  at  Albany,  as 
it  is  the  very  route  on  which  the  first  experiment  was  jnade, 
the  record  of  which  is  at  once  so  affecting  and  so  instyuo* 
tive  that'  it  cannot  be  made  too  widely  known.    The  o<^« 
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^  braled  Fulton,  who  was  the  fint  to  make  this  expennienty 
thus  describes  its  progress  and  issue  in  a  letter  to  his  friend. 
Judge  Story : 

<<  When  I  was  building  my  first  steamboat,''  says  he,  ''the 
project  was  viewed  by  the  public  at  New- York  either  with 
indifference  or  contempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends, 
indeed,  were  civil,  but  they  were  shy ;  they  listened  with 
patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  settled  cast  of 
incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  lamentation  of  the  poet, 

<  Tnitht  would  yoa  teach  to  mto  a  dnktng  land, 
AU  ihiin,  none  aid  yon,  and  lew  undentand.* 

''  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  build* 
ing-yard  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loiter- 
ed unknown  near  the  idle  groups  of  strangers  gathering  in 
httle  circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of 
this  new  vehicle.  The  language  was  uniformly  that  of 
acorn,  sneer,  or  ridicule?  The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my  ex- 
pense ;  the  dry  jest ;  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  ex- 
penditure ;  the  dull  but  endless  repetition  of  '  The  Fulton 
Folly.'  Never  did  a  single  encouraging  remark,  ox  bright 
hope,  or  warm  wish  cross  my  path. 

''  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to 
be  made.  To  me  it  was  a  most  trying  &nd  interesting  oc- 
casion. I  wanted  my  friends  to  go  on  board  and  witneas 
the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour 
to.  attend  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect,  but  it  was  mani- 
fest that  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  partnen 
of  my  mortification  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well 
aware  that  in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of 
my  own  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill-made, 
and  many  parts  of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unac- 
quainted with  such  work ;  and  unexpected  difficulties  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  themselves  from  other 
causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to  be 
given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups 
on  the  deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among 
them.  They  were  silent,  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their 
looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost  repented  of  my  ef- 
forts. The  signal  was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short 
distance,  and  then  stopped,  and  became  immovable.  To 
the  silence  of  the  preceding  moment  now  succeeded  mur- 
murs of  discontent  and  agitation,  and  whispers  and  shrugs. 
I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated,  *  I  told  you  so — ^it  is  a  fool- 
ish scheme — I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it,'     I  .elevated 
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myself  on  a  platfonn,  and  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter  ;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for ' 
half  an  hour,  I  would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voy* 
age.  I  went  below,  and  ascertained  that  a  slight  maladjust* 
ment  was  the  cause.  It  was  obviated.  The  boat  went  on; 
we  left  New- York ;  we  passed  through  the  Highlands  ;  we 
reached  Albany !  Yet  even  then,  imagination  superseded 
the  force  of  fact.  It  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again ; 
or  if  it  could  be  made,  in  any  case,  of  any  great  value." 

If  Fulton  and  his  then  doubting  friends  could  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  witness  now  the  triumphs  of  steam  on 
the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  and,  still  later,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  the  sensations  of  both  would  be  very 
different  to  those  by  which  they  were  animated  on  the  first 
experimental  voyage. 

We  landed  at  the  outer  wharf  at  Albany,  amid  a  crowd 
of  competitors  for  the  favour  of  conducting  us  to  the  hotel| 
the  stage,  or  the  railroad ;  and,  after  crossing  the  long  wood* 
en  bridge  which  stretches  across  the  basin  of  the  great  Erie 
Canal,  we  drove  to  an -excellent  house  in  Pearl-street,  No. 
59,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  governor,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  in  which,  indeed,  he  ended  his  useful  and  honour* 
able  life ;  and  having  comfortable  accommodations  provided 
for  us  there  by  Mrs.  Lockwood,  we  took  up  our  abode  in 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  homes  that  we  had  yet  found  since 
our  landing  in  the  United  States. 
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No.  I. 

fTsB  following  lines  are  those  refemd  to  tt  pege  SO.  They  wen  written  on  nqr 
reittni  fiom  iDdis  in  18S3,  sAer  being  eiiled  hy  the  lothoritiee  of  the  Eest  Indie 
Compeny  in  Beegsl,  without  triel,  hearing,  or  any  other  legal  pioceas  of  inqoiry, 
for  ezeicising  the  now  admitted  right  of  British  enhjecte  in  evciy  poseessioB  A  the 
Briiieh  crown,  to  comment  on  the  measures  of  the  goreming  body,  soBiect  to  the 
fnlleet  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  verdict  of  a  eoart  and  jury ; 
and  for  advocating,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  meesures  which  hsTO  eabe^ 
quently  been  adopted  by  the  Legislatore  of  England  in  the  improved  adounietratioD 
of  oar  Indian  empire,  and  have  k>ng  atnce  become  the  esublisbed  law  of  the  land. 

ON  BBHOLPtMO  THC   SHOKBS  Or   CNOLAMD  kWTWt  AH  ABSBNCB  Off  HAMT  TBABB. 

(WriUm  on  hotard  tlu  ship  Sir  Edwtari  Pagit.) 
Hail  I  loveliest  gem  that  stods  the  sea, 
Isle  of  the  brave,  the  just,  the  free ! 
Whose  soige-lash*d  cliffs  at  leqgth  arise 
To  greet  once  more  my  longing  eves : 
Though  Time  my  brow  has  silverd  e*ei 
Since  last  I  trod  thy  happv  shore, 
And  ev*iy  change  of  weal  or  wo, 
That  heart  can  feel  or  men  can  know, 
Has  checker*d  thick  the  deviooe  way 
Through  which  my  wear^  wanderinge  lay : 
Yet,  while  by  fortune  dnv*n  lo  roam, 
My  boeom  knew  one  only  hbnie, 
And  ever,  as  mv  coorse  might  ranfe* 
Still  turned  to  thee,  and  knew  no  ehange. 

Fair  LnsiUnia*8  hills  imbrown*d. 

And  Spain*s  proud  peeks,  with  deep  snow  crown'd, 

Sicilia,  breathinj^  love  end  smiles. 

And  Greece,  with  all  her  sea  of  isles, 

Have  seen  my  bsrk*s  progressive  wsy 

Along  their  coasts,  by  cape  mod  bay. 

Old  Egypt  next,  and  Nile's  greet  streem, 
Whoee  wonders  yet  appear  a  dreem. 
Where  Cleopetra*s  'witching  power 
Still  eeems  to  haunt  each  grove  and  bower. 
Where  pyramids  and  temples  rise 
To  mock  the  earth  and  brave  the  skiea^ 
Allursd  my  hopes  of  promised  gain. 
By  visions,  like  iu  gloriee,  vain. 

Then  Palestine's  more  sacred  vales, 
And  Lebanon's  soft  balmy  galee, 
Jordan's  clear  atream,  dew's  Hermon'e 
Zion'a  high  hill,  and  Siloe's  fountain. 
With  scenes  revered  in  every  age^ 
Repeid  mv  weaiv  pilgrimage ; 
,  Till  Syrians  fertile  regions  came, 
Watered  by  fair  Orontee'  stream ; 
And  Tigria  and  Euphntes  flow'd 
Along  the  various  paths  I  tiod : 
Vol.  I.-8  P  4i 
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WWfe  Nlnwiliof  oM  m»  plactJ, 
And  B&bWon't  niin*d  haftpt  are  tncad, 
Wbera  Bagdad's  mmaivU  atill  aliow 
The  Cnacent— of  tiie  Cioaa  Uie  foe. 

Frmb  thence,  thioiwh  Peiiia*a  hud  of  mag, 

I  led  my  lengtbea'd  wav  aloc^ 

Whtn  lapahaa'amipenal  halK 

Her  veidant  beweia  aod  ninoff'd  wall% 

Aad  gay  Shiimi,  when  Hafii  atno^ 

Hia  •*0fieac  pceiiB,'*  aad  aweekty  sung: 

Aiabia*a  gwn-diatiUing  tnea» 

And  SeiewUb'a  rich  apicy  bMiet 

Wiih  goUeo  India'a  ample  field 

Of  wealth,  and  all  thai  wealth  can  yieU^ 

Charm*d  ereiy  aenae,  and  woold  hafi  won 

Laaa  aideni  beaoma  than  my  own ; 

But  that  dear  Albioa'a  firaer  aky 

Roae  ever  to  my  memoiY, 

And  bade  me  turn  fytm  laoda  enalcTed, 

To  that  loTed  lock  by  ocean  laved, 

Where,  though  by  atorma  and  ten^eata  riven, 

Man  can  erect  hia  front  to  heaven ; 

And  where  the  monarch  on  the  throoe  - 

Rnlea  for  the  many,  not  for  one. 

HaU!  then,agmn,bleaa^iriani,hul! 

Speed,  apeed  onr  fi^gh^  ywpirioua  gJe! 

Bid  laay  Time'a  atow,  lagging  wheel 

FIv  like  the  Ughtni^g  wi^oinr  keel, 

Tul  I  ahall  touch  my  native  «arth, 

And  tread  the  land  chat  gave  me  hiith; 

Eacaped  from  Slaveiy'e  tainted  air. 

To  plead  the  wronga  of  Freedom  thtit : 

(For  there,  at  leaat,  her  holv  cauae  j 

May  claim  an  ear)  till  e«iai  lawa  1 

Extend  o'er  Aaia'a  vaat  domaina. 

Now  fettered  with  degrading  chama, 

When  Britona,  elaewhere  free  and  bnve^ 

Muat  tremble  like  the  abject  abve, 

Deeeit  their  countiy'a  deaieat  pride, 

And  lick  the  duat  when  tyianu  chide. 

Oh !  never,  never,  while  the  glow 
Of  health  around  my  heart  ahaH  flow. 
While  my  warm  poiaee  fnetf  beat, 
And  Reaaon  atill  reuiua  her  aeat. 
Never  ahall  that  bleae'd  gift  of  Heaven, 
Which  God  to  man  haa  freely  grren 
For  nobler  cauae  than  war  or  atiiie, 
Be  yielded  op---but  with  my  lile. 
A  willing  victim,  then,  I  come, 
Though  to  a  leaa  hixnrioua  home ; 
And  ever,  when  the  choice  ahall  ht 
For  exile,  death,  or  alaveiy, 
Oh  God!  dothoothafirmneaagivi^ 
Still  to  be  free    or  not  to  live. 

.....   ^.  J*  ^  BfOKlllMUK. 

Bnluk  CAmnc/,  Jama  SS,  18S8. 
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Tarn  oraoMte  fMlixigt  of  hope  and  despair  were  fdt  by  me,  in  all  their  contrasted 
Soroe,  OB  the  two  occaeiona  of  mv  fiiat  arriTing  in  ak^  of  £ngUnd  in  1838,  and  on 
my  losing  eight  of  ita  white  cli»  again  in  1837.  The  interveniag  period  of  four- 
ta«n  yeara  waa  paaaed  in  fmitleaa  efibrta  to  obtain  redreaa  for  the  nnjaat,  and — aa 
many  eyen  of  the  actora  in  the  aceoe  now  admit— unneceasaiy  deatruction  of  my 
nroperw  m  India,  to  the  extent  of  £40,000  ateriing,  with  the  refnaal  <tf  the  Eaat 
India  Company  to  j;rant  me  even  permiaaion  to  retuni  to  that  coontiy  for  a  feir 
montha,  to  cotlact  m  the  acaltered  debta  doe  to  me,  and  realiie  the  email  aBMwnt 
which  might  be  aaved  from  the  general  wreck  of  my  concema. 

In  the  mean  time,  diacnaaiona  had  taken  place  at  the  India  Hooae,  in  which  Sir 
Charlea  Forbes,  Sis  Henry  Strachey,  Sir  Jonn  Boyle,  Golonel  Leiceater  Stanhope, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Jolm  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  London  bankera,  Mr.  Doa^lae 
Kinnaiid,  and  other  laige  proprietors  of  Eaat  India  Stock,  advocated  my  daime  to 
lodreaa  for  the  injuriea  I  had  nceiTed.  After  this,  my  case  waa  brooght  befion  tbo 
Honae  of  Coounona  on  two  aneceeaive  occaaiona;  and  a  committee  of  the  Hooao, 
mk&t  a  iMtient  eJcaminatioB  of  the  facta*  and  hearinff  evidence  on  both  aidaa  '  with 
the  minieter  for  Indiea  a&irs,  Lord  Qlenelg,  at  their  head— drew  op,  and  paaaed 
wianimeeily,  a  eeriea  of  reeoletiooa,  declaring  it  to  be  the  doty  of  the  Eaat  India 
Compeaj  to  grant  me  oompenaation  for  the  deatniction  of  my  propeity  in  Bengal. 

The  niliamentary  and  poblie  proceedinga  on  thia  caae  would  nil  a  laige  Tolnme 
if  given  in  detail ;  bat  it  will  be  aufficient  for  ^he  preaent  pnrpoae  to  adect,  irom 
the  multiplied  teetimooiee  that  are  on  reooid  on  thia  aobject,  the  few  given  1^  jper« 
eona  enjoymg  the  beet  poeaible  opportonitiee  of  knowing  tlie  fiicta,  namely,  Lord 
Durham,  who  first  introduced  the  caae  to  the  Hooae  of  Commona  aa  Mr.  Lambton; 
Loid  Denman,  and  Laod  Abii^ar,  bodi  then  membera  of  the  Hooae,  thoqgh  ainco 
ebvated  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Lewin,  formerly  advocate^eneral  in 
India,  and  intimately  ecqnainted  with  ita  lawa ;  Mr.  Dooglaa  Kinnaird,  who  firat 
beei^  the  eaee  before  the  peapiietois  of  Eaat  India  Stock  at  the  India  Hooae; 
Leid  John  RnaaeH,  ae  chairman  of  the  firat  FariiameDtary  Committee,  by  whoee 
haodai  aa  •  minietsr  of  the  eiowB,  the  leeolotione  of  the  aecond  Paritamenta^ 


Committee  weee  drawn  no,  dedarii^  that  con^miaation  oogfat  to  be  granted  by  the 
Eaat  Mia  Company ;  and,  leetl]|r«  Lord  WilKam  Bentinek,  the  govoKnor^geneial  of 
India,  than  vrhom  it  waa  impoeeible  to  aolect  a  mote  competent  or.  mora  inyartial 
judge.    Tbaee  era  brief  eztiacte  fran  their  loepoctive  apeechee. 
Mb.  Lamitoii,  kte  Lobd  DuiflAM. 
'■Mr.  Buokhighom  haa  been  die  victim  of  the  moet  trtui  enveeston^  not  i 
noted  by  aonnd  pelicv  or  expedieoey,  bot  ariarog  from  a  wmiion  and  aflgnvatetf 
aphrit  of  deapotiam.    If  ench  tbinge  are  allowed  to  go  unredreeeed,  it  ia  idle  to  talk 
of  the  reeponeibilily  of  the  Indian  lovomBMnt.    I  do  maintain  that  Mr.  BoekinihaBa 


be  reeponeibilily  of  the  Indian  goyomnMnt.  I  do  maintain  that  Mr.  BoekinghaBa 
auffeied  from  the  groeaeat  tyranny,  and  that  to  aoffer  the  repetition  of  aueh  pm** 
I  ia  to  endanger  the  very  emef  nee  of  the  eaMMre.*' 


b)r  aonnd  poligr  or  ex|»edieiiey,  bot  ariarog  from  a  wmttbofk  and  aygnvated 

10 

hast 

ia  to  endanger  til 

Mb.  DniHaN,  now  Loan  Bsmuii. 
**Mr.  Boekinnham  )md  been  lorn  from  Ue  boaineea,  from  hie  friends,  from  all  hie 
hopes,  and  had  been  aent  to  a  dietaat  ooontry,  where  ho  waa  mined,  and  wee,  pei^ 
hapa,  on  the  veqr  ^oif^  of  beggary.    It  vroa  honohle  to  hear  of  aoeh  thiim    It  ^ 
herribloto  eee  anytfniiff  like  en  attempt  to  intredoee  into  this  eoontry  ihet  Ind 


He  censiderad  thie  to 
ecu  which  ho  had  ever  known 

hiatorf  of  the  coloniee*  bed  aa 


SOABLBTT,  now  LoBO  AmMOBB. 

•«Mr.  Seariott  cbeerved,  that  no  action  oould  be  brought  againat  the  gevennent 
of  ladia  for  the  oxeiolae  of  that  pmogativo,  and  the  only  mode  of  redreea,thsnfoio» 
left  waa  d»t  elated  by  the  noble  lord,  a  aolect  cooannttoe  of  inqniiy.    Hoi 


tiksn  ftomhni  and oo-yoprieKaa,  wiihont  eopyonsationi  and  paesenrsd  aaagift  f 
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iIm  MB-iB-tew  of  OM  of  iIm  iDonbon  of  Um  gorenuiMit    Could  tbo  ] 

JkJM  lUtamiBt withoot oodeoTOqriog  to ncorttiiii  iu twth t    Notoolj* 

od,  bat  tlM  oMMt  ▼•limblo  port  of  the  property  he  left  bebtod  bim  trae  alio  tihm 

ftom  him  wiihoat  considentioii.    If  these  etnemenu  were  proved,  Ihe  taretammt 

oi  Indie  deaenred  the  repiefaeiieioB  of  the  Hoose  mod  the  conntiy  Ibr  paniiAmg  a 

■un  withoiit  triaL" 

Me.  J.  B.  Uwiir. 
"Ob  the  private  and  puUie  menu  of  Mr.  Bockingham  we  aro  all  agnod.  TW 
only  diftrcoce  between  ne  ii«  whether  any  poUic  man  coold  have  braved  bcctcr  ihw 
ke  bee  braved  the  particalardiflieQliieaof  bit  sitoation.  Do  joa  not  yean  with  eym* 
pathy  towards  a  man  wboee  private  conduct  baa  been  admitted  on  all  banda  to  be 
iee  Aom  reproach,  and  wboee  public  conduct,  thoofh  opra  and  manly  in  the  eatrame, 
has  been  productive  to  him  of  nothing  but  eudering  and  disappointment  I  Mr.  Boc^ 
ingham  has  done  well  and  suffered  well  for  your  sskee.  Be  it  ymirs  to  provide  the! 
he  is  also  indemnified  well  for  the  loesee  be  has  sustained.  If  ever  a  i 
the  auppoit  of  his  feUow-ooootrymeo,  it  is  Mr.  Buduogbam.** 

Thb  Homoobablb  Douglas  KiirifAiBD. 

"  Mr.  Buckiudism  U  entitled  to  sympsthy  as  a  gentleman  of  oniani 
acter,  who  is  sofieriog  under  a  great  c»amity,  without  being  in  anv  degree  lbs  s 
of  his  own  misfortones.  There  is  not  a  single  India  director  who  woold  net,  with 
all  his  heart,  make  somfe  compensation,  but  for  ibis  reason,  that  they  dan  not  eensom 
Any  of  the  acts  of  their  servants  abroad.  There  is  not  an  individaal  directar  with 
whom  I  have  ever  conversed  on  the  eubjeet,  who  did  not  say  that  Mr.  BodD^ghamls 
wss  one  of  the  hardest  casee  he  had  ever  heard  of.  They  all  acknowiodgo  that  they 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  him  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman ;  they  would  wflb^gly 
meet  htm  on  friendly  terms  m  a  private  room ;  but  uiey  say,  if  we  afford  him  rediws, 
if  we  save  him  from  deetraetion,  we  pass  censuro  upon  the  despotic  power  exiab*g 
10,000  miles  08^  and  that  we  dan  not  do. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Hastings,  if  he  bed  remained  in  India,  wMid  bne 
found  it  necessary  to  banish  Mr.  Buckingham,  aa  had  been  done  by  Mb  snerssior. 
Bat  I  have  it  under  Lord  Hastings's  own  hsnd,  that  Mr.  Buckingum  never  wma 
anything,  end  be.  Lord  Hastings,  Mieved  that  be  never  would  have  written  eiijifcin 
which  coold  induce  him  to  resoit  to  so  seven  a  meeeun.  Fer  my  own  part,  bsvi^^ 
had  frequent  and  almost  uninterropted  personal  intercouree  with  Mr.  Bnekii^buH 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  period,  I  cea  dechm 
that  I  never  met  with  a  gentleman  who,  under  the  difflcoltiee  and  diatrseees  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  behaved  with  mon  consistency  and  upriglrtnesi^  sr 
ebowed  agnater  disposition  to  behave  m  a  foir  and  cenciliatoiy  manner.  It  is  nsta 
little  to  his  credit,  tiiat,  after  standing  befon  the  public  eye  for  so  Vmg  a  period,  viih 
the  most  searching  acnitiny  applied  to  every  incident  of  hie  public  end  ptivste  h^ 
BO  man  can  put  bia  hand  tqwn  his  heait,  and  point  out  any  one  of  his  ecu  as  4' ' 


Lean  Jomi  Rossbll,  Chaiewait  or  tbb  Paeuawbetaet  Counrm. 

<'  I  am  of  comm  in  poeseesbn  of  all  the  facts  which  wen  laid  befon  the  csah 
Batttee,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sUto  that,  bavinc  listened  attentively  to  all  that  taas- 
pired  in  the  committee,  my  opinion  of  the  barfibipa  aullered  by  Mr.  Bockiagham  ii^ 
meteed  of  being  weakened,  materially  etrengthened,  by  the  eiperienco  end  kaeoi- 
odge  I  have  thus  scquirsd.  What  we  have  met  hen  to  consider  ia  the  great  hud- 
ehipe  and  nievooe  losses  euetained  by  Mr.  Bnckii^ham,  in  consequence  of  ceodact 
which,  ee  far  from  attaching  any  blame  to  him,  ie,  m  my  opinioB,  highly  honounble 
and  praieewoitby,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  thoee  rales  of  oendoct  and  those  tr- 
amples of  freedom  which  we  an  accuatomed  to  admin  and  hold  up  for  imitatioB  by 
othen  of  our  own  countrymen. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  all  thoee  articles  pdb- 
liehed  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Journal  which  wen  particolsriy  found  fooh  with  bj  tba 
Indian  government,  f  can  undertake  to  say  that  than  ia  not  one  of  ihese  articles,  al- 
though they  must  ail  have  been  written  and  ineerted  in  the  bony  insepanUe  fton 
the  publication  of  a  daily  paper,  which  not  only  doee  not  reflect  the  aUgbteet  ataia 
•o  the  chameter  of  the  writer,  but  an  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any  man  pmiaai 
ing  an  boneet  seal  for  the  welfan  of  the  community  in  which  be  lived,  and  audi  ai 
then  is  every  lueeon  to  believo  won  written  and  pnbliahed  with  a  perfect  coorie- 
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iMn,  on  Um  ptit  of  the  raUior  ■nd  paUklMr,  tl»t  ho  wm  mt?  iog  tbo  caoto  of  tntk^ 
and  WM  ihtiofoio  gmiitied  to  ike  tktmkt  of  kit  feUaW'-nAjettM^  nd  the  ApnooATiow 

of  A  WWB  Opd  OBMOTOLSMT  OOVBOIIIWMT." 

LoBD  William  Bbhtinok. 

''  Lord  Willitm  Bontiock,  on  Uking  tho  chtir,  taid  r  In  acceiytins  the  office  to 
which  I  he?e  been  tppointed,  ■•  chainatn  of  the  preient  nieeting,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceeMry  for  me  to  addreM  yon  et  wf  length  on  the  sabject  of  Mr.  Bockinghem'e 
cleime,  beceoee  I  shell  be  foUowed  br  many  gentlemen  faflr  competent  to  diachaigo 
this  doty.  Bat  there  is  one  point  of  some  importance  to  the  qoeition,  on  which  no 
one  precent  can  apeak  with  the  same  knowledge  or  antbority,  perhaps,  aa  myself. 
—(Hear,  hear.)  The  aituation  which  I  have  recently  6iled,  aa  poTemor-general  of 
India,  enables  me  to  speak  from  personal  experience  aa  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Calcotta  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  case.  I  did  noi  arrive  in  India  until  some  time  after 
Mr.  Buckinffham*s  departure ;  and  at  that  period  all  the  excitement  produced  by  tho 
measnrea  of  the  government  towards  that  gentleman  was  over,  and  public  feeling  had 
been  calmed  down  ao  as  to  enable  the  Indian  community  to  form  as  jost  and  impar* 
tial  an  opinion  on  the  whole  case  as  on  any  matter  of  past  history.  I  can  asauro  you, 
then,  that  even  at  thia  period,  and  under  those  most  favooialile  ciicnmstances  for 
forming  an  accurate  judgment,  a  deep  feeling  pervaded  the  public  mind  generallr 
aa  to  the  injustice  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  treated*-(&ear,  hear) ;  and,  with 
veiy  few  exceptions — such  aa  most,  indeed,  occur  in  almost  every  caae— the  people 
of  India  generally  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  waa  a  case  of  great  and 
nnexampled  haidship.— <Cheers.)  In  bearing  thia  teetimony  to  an  important  truth,  I 
do  not  do  so  as  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  but  veiy 
lecently  made,  but  l  do  so  as  the  friend  of  justice,  my  attachment  to  which  alone 
brings  me  here  this  day.— (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  An  appeal  baa  been  made  elaewheia 
on  Mr.  Buckingham's  behalf,  which  I  deeply  regret  baa  not  met  with  Uie  reception 
which  the  case  instly  deserved.  I  trust,  theremre,  that  the  Britiah  public,  to  whom 
thia  meeting  will  address  itself,  will  render  to  Mr.  Buckingham  that  justice  which* 
after  all  his  efforts  in  other  quartera,  has  been  so  long  withheld  from  him.— (Lend 
cheers.)" 

This  meeting  waa  attended  hj  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  by 
Sir  Charlea  Forbea,  (colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  and  other  Indian  frienda ;  and  tM 
apeeches  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  in  condemnation  of  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  the  measures  pursued  towards  myself  and  my  property  in  India,  aa  well  aa 
of  the  inconsistency  and  bad  faith  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  England,  who^ 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for  giving  legal  effect  to  their  own  resolutions, 
shrunk  beck  from  tlie  task,  abandoned  the  object  t^  had  so  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  protect,  and  presented  an  example  of  moral  cowardice,  of  which  ue  annaJa 
of  England  present  few  parallela.  No  one  will  therefore  wonder  at  the  feelinga  of 
indignant  disappointment  which  dictated  the  following  effuaion. 

ON  LBATfNO  THB  8HOBBS  Or  BROLAND  FOB  AV  ABaSNCB  09   80HB  TBA88. 

{WrUUn  on  loard  ths  ship  PruidetU.) 

Bbab  England !  while  alowly  thy  ahoieekare  receding. 

And  the  trace  of  thy  white  cliffa  growa  dim  to  the  view, 
Some  cheering  preeentiment  whiapers  I'm  bidding 

The  land  of  mv  fathers  a  short-lived  adien ! 
That  die  home  or  my  childhood,  whoee.^peen  hills  and  valee 

Have  ^dden'd  my  heart  when  moat  &rden*d  with  pain, 
Will  soon  welcome  me  back,  when  with  favouring  gaJes 

I  retom  to  enjoy  all  its  pleesnres  again. 

Oh !  Fate !  in  Uncertainty'a  dark  womb  concealing 
The  eventa  of  the  future,  with  ignorance  blessed. 

Still  prolong  the  delusion,  nor  blaat,  by  revealing. 
The  first  ray  of  hope  that  irradiatea  my  breast. 

Thouffh  faintly  it  glimmer,  FIl  cherish  it  thers, 
TiUTime  shall  its  embryo  expand  into  flame ; 

Till  again  I  embrace  the  few  frienda  that  are  dear- 
Yes  !  dealer  than  lichea,  than  power,  or  fama. 
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Aad  lU  bMiM  Ok  dM  Mik  t^  Sm  mm  Mw  wyW^p 
A  ptDg,  half  indigMnt,  fwelU  my  hmom  wUk  kinrinr 

Tlnr  thorM,  one*  m  UmtA  m  Ibt  bop* ot  Am  worid; 
For  tAoac^  to  tbe  aUve  Uwra  caasl  liboity  giTO, 

And  modiaU  for  juaUco  wboD  nttiont  donand, 
TluM  own  children,  when  phindei'd,  oopreaa'd,  and  daewfi^ 

Find  nof  joataco,  nor  ni«icjr»  nor  truth  at  thj  hand. 

Boliere  me,  ye  faithfhl  and  fondly-loTed  few ! 

That,  wfaertTer  my  track,  at  the  Line  or  the  Pok, 
The  pleaaurea  of  Hope,  like  the  Spring*!  early  dew, 

Wul  cheer,  and  retreah,  and  inviff'rate  my  sool. 
Tea !  thoi^  driyen  from  Justice,  uough  eiiled  from  friendfi 

My  heart  apoma  with  acorn  haae  Subseniency'i  chain ; 
And  where'er  my  dark  course  through  this  baniahment  beiid% 

It  will  bound  with  the  hope  of  our  meeting  again. 

Yet  it  ahall  not  be  always  thus  heaitleaa  and  cold 

That  thy  rulers  shall  &lsely  and  faithleaslj  away ; 
The  apirit  of  Freedom,  which  fill'd  thee  of  old, 

Shall  call  to  thy  cooncila  men  nobler  than  they. 
Then  Party  and  Faction,  together  east  down, 

Shall  faU  before  Knowled^  and  Juatice  combined. 
And  coronet,  mitre,  and  ermme,  and  crown. 

Shall  yield  to  the  influence  of  Virtne  and  Mind. 

Oh!  hasten  the  day,  thon  omnipotent  Judfle, 

Which  thy  propheto  and  aeera  have  so  cleaiiy  portny*d, 
When  the  world,  now  so  fiU'd  with  injustice  and  fraud* 

Shall  be  purged  of  the  dross  which  Conroption  has  made  ; 
When  the  earth  shsll  be  fiU'd  with  the  knowledge  of  Thee, 

And  the  sword  shall  give  place  to  the  peaa  and  the  pen; 
When  Truth  ahall  encompass  the  globe,  like  the  sea. 

And  Justice  esubltsh  her  throne  among  men. 

J.  S.  BucEnwBiJL 
BritUk  Chmuul,  Sept.  11, 1887. 


No,  in. 

MS.  BVCKi»OHAM*a  Annitsa  to  m  nopu  or  tbs  vmrsn  STATBa. 

New-York,  October  SS^  1837. 
Men,  Brethren,  and  Fellow-Christiana : 
The  numbera  of  human  beinga  that  every  year  approadi  ynr  ahocta  from  a& 
parte  of  the  Old  World,  moat  eo  familiariie  you  with  the  airival  of  atraiweis  horn 
overy  quarter  of  the  globe  as  to  justify  ^or  indiflhrence  towards  all  who  £  not  ssk 
your  attention  on  some  special  account,  eince  it  would  be  impoeaible  for  yon  to  show 
it  to  every  individual  of  eo  countless  %  nroltitude ;  and,  vnUwot  eome  gnRnda  oo 
which  to  eetablish  exceptions,  none  could  be  fairly  eipected  to  be  made.  Thia  con- 
sideration, while  it  wiU  fortify  me  in  the  propriety  of  the  atep  I  am  taldai^,  vrill  alsob 
I  trust,  dispose  you  to  lend  a  favourable  attention  to  a  short  stalement  of  t 


stancee  which  Mve  driven  me  to  your  ahores,  of  the  motivee  which  impel  me  to  die 
course  I  am  puraning,  ind  of  the  objects  whiefa  I  hope,  under  the  blesang  of  Provi- 
dence, and  vrith  your  aid  and  protection,  to  accompKah. 

A  train  of  evente,  much  too  nomerone  to  be  nainded  in  detail,  oeeasioBed  me 
¥017  eariy  in  life  to  leave  my  native  country,  Eiwland,  and  to  vieit  meet  criT  the  na- 
tione  in  £nrope,  still  more  of  the  interior  of  Am,  many  parte  of  the  Oonlineot  ef 
Africa,  and  aome  portions  also  of  the  two  Americae.  It  was  after  an  aetive  hie  ef 
aome  twenty  years  thus  devoted,  in  which  it  fall  to  my  lot  to  tmwae,  I  bcdievs^  a 
larger  portion  of  the  earth'e  soifaee,  aftd  to  vieit  a  grai 


greater  nnmber  and  variety  ef 
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tomtnm,  tbn  tlMOtl  wuf  mm  Uvhiff  •!  oqr  tfi»  Ail  I  Mitlad  m  t  tiMiwH  in  Iki 

jDaiiDff  tW  Toyam  Md  tiwrab  I  wm  ptimiutd  to  mdic  doog  dM  liiont  of  dM 
ModitiRiMa,  uA  lb*  itioo  of  Gnoeo,  in  Am  MiMr»  Enrpt,  Nnbia,  PklottUM^ 
aym,  Anhn,  Mtwpoamia,  Clitldot,  AmjnM,  Btbylonu,  Mtdit,  Ponio,  and  ladM* 
I  kid  aa  oppottani^  of  pifiOiiitt^  inspoctiiig  ilnotl  ill  tko  noMikablo  citiit  and 
mooumoDto  of  inonnt  mitiMao  m  the  aovenl  conntriM  nimod,  indodiqg  tko  gi* 
gtntae  p^fiia^  coJoiiil  tanplos,  tUtoly  oboUoka,  najaaiie  aUtooa^aad  gloony  cai- 
aeombi  and  ae|iolBln<aa«lueh  alod  iho  olaMic  bank*  of  tha  Nila  from  Aloiandni  iod 
Giand  Caira  to  tko  CataiacU  of  Syaoe ;  tba  boaft  moontaioa  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  and 
tko  Daaart  of  Wandoing,  aeioaa  which  tho  duldran  of  lanol  wari  led  from  oat  of 
the  k«d  of  Egypt  to  tha  proniiad  Cioun ;  the  pUini  of  Moab  and  Aamon,  with 
Meant  Piigah,  the  Tallej  of  Joidan, ami  the  Dead  Sea;  the  rained  eitiee  of  Tne and 
Sidon;  the  porta  of  Joppa»  Acfo,  and  Ceaaiea;  the  Tilfaigee  of  Nataieth  and  Cam 
of  Galilee ;  the  eitiea  of  Sichom,  Samaria,  and  Bethlehem;  tha  moontaiw  of  Lok- 
•noA,  Hermon,  Tabor,  and  Cfrmel ;  the  Moont  of  OUyee  and  Moant  Zion ;  the  k>^ 
City  of  Jeraaalem,  with  all  ita  aaeied  localitiea,  fiom  the  pooU  of  Siloem  and  Bothae* 
da,  neer  die  biook  Kedion,  in  the  vdley  of  Jeboahaphat,  to  the  mote  toochiqg  and 
endearing  apotoof  the  Oaiden  of  Getbaemane,  the  Rock  of  Calvaiy,  and  the  aepot 
ohre  in  which  the  body  of  oor  Lord  wae  laid. 

While  thaae  were  tiw  objecU  of  my  inapeetion  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pileetiae^ 
the  Seriptonl  coantriea  of  Syria  and  If  ceopotamia  were  acamely  leaa  preUfio  m  the 
abondance  of  the  materiala  which  they  praaented  to  my  view.    In  the  former  were 


the  eeeporte  of  Berytoa,  Bybloa,  Tripoiia,  and  Laodicea,  with  tha  great  interior  eitiee 
of  Antioeh  on  the  Taidant  banks  of  the  Orontee,  Aleppo  on  the  plains,  and  the  en- 
ehanting  city  of  Damaacoa,  whoae  lorelinesa  has  been  the  theme  of  oniTersal  admi- 


ration,  nom  the  deys  of  Abrahsm  and  Elieier  to  those  of  Neaman  the  Syrian  and  the 
graet  apoetle  of  the  Gentilee,  and  from  thence  to  the  prassnt  boor;  while  the  gieat 
teaq)le  of  the  San  at  Baalbec,  the  goigeoos  moooments  of  ancient  splendoar  in  the 
Keman  aettlemenU  of  the  Decspolia,  and  the  atiU  eariier  monamints  of  those  who 
reigned  before  either  Greek  or  Roman  in  Hasbaa  and  €Hleed,  and  the  regiona  b^ 
yond  Joidan,  added  splendoar  to  beaa^,  and  combined  all  that  the  traToUer  or  anii* 


^aaiT  coald  desi 

Mesopotamia,  inelodtng  the  ancient  empiree  of  Cbaldea,  AssTria»  and  BaMome^ 
snto  which  1  pesaod  from  Palestine,  lergely  rewarded  my  reeeareoee.  In  the  fonner, 
the  celebrated  ci^  of  Ur  of  the  Cbaklees  raceiTed  me  within  iu  gatee,  and  Ipamed 
rniof  day*  in  this  ancient  birthplace  and  abode  of  the  petriareh  Abraham,  llie  bi^ 
tensivt  rafan  of  Nmeveb,  spnad  in  ailent  dseoUtaon  alooff  the  banke  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  foUen  Babvlon,  stretching  its  solitary  heaoe  on  eiUier  aide  of  the  great  nver 
Eapfaratss,  were  abo  obiecta  of  patient  and  earerol  examination ;  ea  well  as  the  On^ 
ental  capital  of  the  cahphs,  Bagdad  the  renowned;  and  the  remaina  of  the  greet 
Tower  of  Babal,  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  of  which  a  considerable  portam  etiU  exiale 
lo  attest  thft  snogaaco  and  folly  of  ita  boildera. 


Media  snA  Persia  caam  next  in  the  older  of  my  wanderings ;  and  theva,  also,  the 
rains  of  the  •neiant  Ecbatane,  the  tomb  of  Gyraa  at  Pissgavdi,  ind  the  splendid  re- 
miins  of  the  grsit  teaq)le  it  Pereepelie,  gmtified  in  a  high  dwae  the  monnmental 
and  aati^ottian  taste ;  while  the  popnloos  eitiee  of  Kermanshah,  Ispahan,  and  Shi- 
MS,  with  the  leifsly  Talleya  of  Peruan  landaeape,  amply  fod  my  foTO  of  the  beantifal 

*  tha  pklOMeme. 


In  India,  aa  the  field  wae  move  extended,  and  the  dme  devoted  longer  by  eereral 
years,  for  more  waeseen,  experienced,  and  felt.  It  may  sofiiee,  however,  to  my, 
IhataB  the  oatliaee  «f  that  magnificent  •«  Empire  of  the  Son,"  from  the  Red  See  and 
the  Persian  Golf  on  Ike  west  to  the  B17  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  were  traced  by  my 
wyagee  afonv  ita  sheass ;  for  after  navigating  and  accnntely  sarreying  both  the 
eeee  nsawd,  from  Sees  ^  Bab-el-mandeb  m  the  one,  and  from  the  month  of  the  Eo* 
pkntes  to  the  pert  Vf  Miscat  in  the  other,  I  fiaited  BombaY«  and  all  the  parte  open 
the  ceeet  of  Malabar:  from  thence  to  Cotombo  and  Point  «i  Galle  in  the  laltnd  of 

entersd  the  ports  of  Bimlipetam  and 
1  Oriaaa,  in  the  region  of  the  idol  tern* 
I  British  cspital  of  India,  Oaleatti,  on 


Ceylon ;  afterward  anchored  at  Madraa,  and  i 
Tiaamitim,  on  the  ceeet  of  Coromandel  and  < 
pleof  Joggernant;  and  ahimately  rsaohed  the 
ihe  kaaka  of  the  Oengee. 
It  mqr  reodily  be  coneeif ed  that,  in 


BO  exteaeive  and  varied  a  tmek  to  this,  the 
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1  •dhrtntiint  I  entiMoeed  wwB  w  vwied  M  tkif 
UMrt  with  coiifidano,  tint  wliil«  privitaoQ  and  Miffefiii|^  had  baan 

ahMMt  araiy  Ibnii— in  hangar,  thiiat,  nahadnaaa,  r 

and  diaaata    to  alao  evaiy  pomp  and  plaaanra  that 


baatowad  and  botpitalitiaa  racaivad,  aipeaahly  raliavad  tha  tadiom  of  aqr « 
that,  ahhaogh  my  covaa  waa  not  mvanably  on  a  bad  of  loaaa,  naitlnr  was  k 
•anaa  a  path  of  thoma. 

Amid  all  thaaa  ehangaa,  howerar,  than  waa  ona  thing  which,  in  nn  nt  laaat,  m- 
nainad  happily  tha  aama.  No  langth  of  tnva!,  no  amoant  of  aofianng,  no  biaBdah' 
manta  of  plaaaora,  no  intimidationa  of  tjrranny,  no  dabilitaiion  of  climattt,  no  vaiia^ 
of  ioatitotiona,  had  been  aofliciaDt  to  abato  in  ma,  in  tha  aligfateat  degioa,  that  aidov 
of  attacfamant  to  liberty,  ciyil,  political,  and  religiooa,  which  God  and  Nataaa  im> 
pbntad  in  mv  breaat  from  the  ciadle,  which  experience  fanned  into  mtausi^  with 
manhood,  and  which  Providence,  I  tniat,  will  keep  alive  in  my  heart  to  tba  laiaat  pa* 
md  of  my  advancing  age.  Animated  1^  thia  love  of  liberty,  which  yon,  the  peapia 
of  America,  aa  you  Enow  how  to  cheriah  amonff  yonraeivea,  will  not  be  riiapnard  la 
condemn  in  othen,  I  continued,  even  under  the  burning  clime  and  deapotieioleof  ai 
Eaatem  tyranny,  to  think,  to  flsel,  and  to  apeak  aa  eveiy  Ensliahman,  pnod  ^  bm 
country,  hia  anceatora,  and  hia  lawa,  ought  to  do,  ao  long  aa  he  beara  that  hunuwad 
name.  For  thoa  praauming  to  cany  with  me  from  the  land  of  my  (athen  that  i 
which  made  England  for  ao  many  yean  tha  hope  of  the  woild,  and  which,  in 
into  the  eariy  aettlen  of  your  own  atill  fieer  country,  and  contimwd  in  their  pvaod 
poateriiy,  makea  it  now  the  aaylum  and  the  home  of'^the  oppreaaed ;  for  dua,  and  Jar 
thia  alone,  I  waa  baniahed  by  a  aummary  and  arbitnry  decne,  witfaoat  trial,  haarw^ 
or  defence,  my  property  deatroyed  to  the  extent  of  not  leaa  than  two  hnndnd  lhon> 
aand  doHara,  and  the  proapective  certainty  of  an  equal  aum,  at  leant,  eat  off  and  ai^ 
■ihilated  at  a  aingle  Mow. 

With  the  detaila  of  thia  atrocity  it  ia  not  my  puipoae  or  intention  to  tnwihiayaa; 
but  idiiie  I  record  the  fact  aa  one  which  forma  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  caw 
cumataneaa  that  impel  me  hither,  I  may  add  that  the  ahnoat  nnivenai  indignniiBn  af 
the  people  of  Engfamd  baa  been  expreaaed  againat  thia  groaa  injoatiee ;  that  a  Paih^ 
nentary  eommittec,  compoaed  of  men  of  all  partiea  in  palitica,!) 


ced  iu  condemnation ;  and  that  the  bigheat  authoritiea  amoi^  our  pabbe  mea  have 
eipnaaed  their  abhomace  of  the  deed ;  but  horn  the  impunity  enjoyed  by  dm  Eatf 
India  Companv  in  their  oppraaaiona  abroad,  and  the  impoaaibility  of  nmkiii|g  Ihaa 
aubfect  to  our  legal  juriadiction  at  home,  no  redraea  baa,  to  thia  hour,  bean  obcainei 
nor,  according  to  all  probability,  ia  any  ever  likely  to  be  procured. 

From  the  period  of  my  arbitnry  and  unjoat  baniahment  from  India  op  to  the  aflfiam 
of  our  Pariiament  in  England,  I  waa  inceaaantly  and  aucceaafully  engaged  iadinci- 
ing  the  atiantioB  of  my  countrymen  to  the  evila  of  the  Eaat  India  monopoij,  end  aa- 
bating  their  interaato  and  their  aympathiea  in  demanding  ita  extinctioii.  With  thia 
view  I  waa  occupied  about  aix  yean  in  addreaaing  the  Britiah  pablic  Aramh  tha 
pagea  of  the  «*  Oriental  Herald,"  and  four  yean  io  a  patriotic  pilgrimage  tkowh  E^^ 
Una,  Scotland,  and  Inland,  on  a  cruaade  againat  the  abominationa  of  tke  Eaat ;  m 
the  courae  of  which  I  tnveraed  all  parte  of  the  three  diviaiona  of  our  kivdom,  viail- 
ed  almoat  every  town  of  the  leaat  importance  in  eech,  and  addraaced,  in  pnbiic 
apeechea,  lecturea,  and  diacouraea,  on  thia  important  aobjeet,  not  leaa  than  a  miBioa 
of  my  aaaembled  countrymen,  in  andiencea  varying  from  five  hundnd  to  two  lhea> 
aand  eech,  including  peraona  of  all  nnka,  from  the  peaaant  to  the  pa«,  of  both  eexaa, 
of  every  age,  and  of  every  political  and  reliffioua  pemaaion. 

The  reault  of  all  thia  waa  the  kindling  a  lame  throug^ut  the  anttn  natioa,  which 
homed  brighter  and  brighter  aa  the  hour  of  conaommation  appnachad,  and  at  length 
became  perfectly  irraaiatible.    Mon  than  a  hundred  provincial ^^ ' 


Ibraied,  among  which  liveipool,  Mancheeter,  Laeda,  Glaagow,  and . 

the  lead,  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Eaat  India  Company^  commercial  i 
and  the  ameliontion  of  iu  civil  government ;  and  not  leaa  <han  I9,000i  vraa  laiaad 
and  expended  in  the  legitimate  promotion  of  thia  object  throqgh  pobfic  i 
depntationa,  and  the  powerful  agency  of  the  preaa. 

The  nform  of  Pariiament  being  accompliahad,  I  waa  invited,  under  < 
of  the  moat  flattering  natam  to  myaelf,  but  on  which  I  will  not  dwell,  to  become  tha 
repnteoutive  of  the  town  of  Sheflield,  in  which  and  to  wfaieh  I  waa  than  peraoaally 
anentinatranger;  but  iu  inviution  waa  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  my  pohbe  life 
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■tbMni  ■MM*    I  WM  nccMtraily  ntoiMd  to  tht  But  rafonMd  1 

Md  iMd  Um  hippiMM  to  cdvoctto,  m  my  pltes  in  the  Britidi  Houm  of 
tho  viowo  I  bMl  BMUitaiDod  in  IndiA,  for  nmntonuBg  which,  indeod,  I  mm 


Iwiihiii  ftoM  thit  oooatiy,  ond  whieb  I  hod  tiaeo,  bjr  tho  ozetoM  of  my  pen  and 
t— goo  for  ton  yooro,  tpnod  oo  oitonoifoly  in  Ei^gluid.  Tho  triumph  of  tUoo  prta* 
cipCo  m—  01  iongth  eomplotod  bjr  tho  ooeompttomnont  of  oil  my  tiowo.  Tho  Indin 
■noQopolj  woo  ohoKthod,  and  froo  trade  to  India  and  China  Mearod.  Tholihcftrof 
tke  pioot  in  India  was  oolabtiahod,  and  trial  by  jai7  goanotied.  Tho  politicol  ao 
wall  aa  tho  oooMnoieial  powora  of  tho  Eaat  India  CMipaoy  wore  onrtallod.  Tho 
hofiid  end  moidoieaa  practieo  of  homing  tho  widowa  of  India  alifo  on  tho  fonenl 


piloo  of  their  hoabando  was  pat  down  by  law.    Tho  blood-atained  rovoano  doiivod 
foam  tho  idolitrooo  worahip  of  Joggeraaot  woo  a 

a  promotion  of  mioaiona,  the  administmtioi 

for  than  bofero;  and  to  me,  tho eofiertngi 

loboor  combined  wore  amidT  nwaidad  bi 

I  cmitendod,  and  tho  gratification 


idolitroao  worahip  of  Joggemaot  woe  aoppioaaod.    The  foundation  of 
I,  the  administfation  of  iastiee,  wore 
»  me,  tho  eofiertnga  and  anxiotiea  oj 
pofil  and  loboor  combined  wore  amp^  nwaidad  by  tho  legal  and  oonotitottbnal 
'  act  for  which  I  had  cmitendodi  and  * 


aohooloy  the  promotion  of  mioaiona,  the  administfation  of  iaatieo,  wore  all  mote  orapl^ 


provided  for  then  bofero;  and  to  me,  tho  eofiertnga  and  anxiotiee  of  many  yoara  of 

rwaidad  by  tho  legal  and  oonatitottonal  ao- 
rhich  I  had  cmitendod,  and  tho  gratification 

on  to  my  ordinaiy'abare  m  tho  dotioo  of  tho  Sonato»  I  had  tho  heppiaoao 

ivoored  inatmment  of  fint  bringing  bofoio  it  the  great  qaeetion  of  tempaO' 

throngh  tho  inveatigati«na  of  a  commiUoo,  I  had  tho  aatiafootion  of  pro* 

the  world  aoch  a  body  of  oTidoaco»  and  ao  demonatrattro  a  report,  ae  t» 

vmco  a  larse  portion  of  tho  Britiah  nation  that  it  waa  their  aoloBUi  dotr  to  Ood 

■mn  to  iMlow.  their  Amoriean  brethran  in  the  noble  exampi*  which  tliaj  war» 

fint  to  aot  in  this  moat  important  branch  of  monl  and  aocial  reform. 

H  tho  remainder  of  my  bboon  aa  a  member  of  tho  Britiib  Legidatan  it  ia  not 


happin 

ivo  of  that  laigo  and  opoknt  town  for  a  period  of  five  yoeia,  in  tho  enjoy* 

of  aa  mneh  of  tho  confidence  and  approbation  of  ita  inhabitante  aa  it  waa  poaai  • 


bio  for  any  npmaontative  to  be  hoDOUod  with ;  and  that,  in  ovorf  annval  viatt  mad« 
In  my  conatituonta,  for  tho  porpoeo  of  giving  them  an  aceoont  of  my  alewardahip  in 
FailiamoDt,  and  aorrandoriDg  op  my  tniat  to  tho  benda  of  thoeo  who  firat  beetowod  it 
on  mo,  I  waa  nniformly  enwned  with  tho  toatimony  of  their  noanimoae  approbation^ 
end  aem  back  to  tho  Houeo  of  Gommooa  aa  their  npioeentativo,  with  etill  mon  nn» 
limitod  oonfidonco  than  bofoio. 

The  period  oamo,  however,  in  which  it  woe  noooaaeiy,  for  tho  intoroete  of  thoeo 
who  an  doer  tome  by  blood  and  foauly  tiea,  and  for  whom  it  ia  my  doty,  aa  it  ia  n^y 


»  providing  a  mtreat  for  the  winter  of  life,  and  acquiring 
king  that  mtreat  independent  aa  well  aa  honoonblo.  I  accoodiMy  a 
intMAioo,and  the  reeaona  on  which  it  waa  grounded;  and, at  thociooe  of  the  laaiaoo* 
aaon  of  Parliaaaont,  in  Joly,  1887, 1  paid  a  farewell  viait  to  mv  oonetitoooto  at  Shef- 
field, where,  thoagh  all  our  pnvioaa  mootinga  had  boon  cordial,  heavtv,  and  affection* 
ate  in  tho  oitnmo,  thia  waa  mon  cordial,  man  affoctionato,  thoq^  tiqgod  with  a 
new  oleoient  of  eorrow  and  regret,  then  any  that  had  gone  before. 

Thoeo,  thou,  an  the  circumatancoa,  and  I  have  nanated  them  with  aa  much  fanvw 
Ity  ae  poeaiblo,  which  have  led  mo  to  ooit  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  go  with  my 
fonuly  to  other  ahorea.  Tho  motivee  which  have  mdocod  mo  to  pnfer  thoeo  of  tho 
United  Stalee  aa  the  first,  at  leeat,  to  be  vieited  in  my  course,  and  the  obfocto  which 
I  hope  to  aceompliah  among  yoo,  atill  requin  to  be  explained. 

It  ia  an  opinion,  not  now  professed  by  mo  for  the  fint  time,  but  long  ontoitafaioi 
and  fitoquontly  avowed,  that  America  ie  deetinod,  in  the  coosso  of  time,  to  bo  tho 
moat  conin  of  freedom,  civiliaation,  dbd  reUoion,  and  thua  to  be  the  regenerator  of 
ma  world.  In  tho  agea  that  an  paaaed,  wo  novo  aoen  the  nye  of  adenco  and  tho 
beamo  of  truth  firat  illumining  the  coontrioa  of  the  Eaat,  and  then  paeeii^  oawaid« 
like  the  light  of  heaven  itaelf,  prognsaively  towarda  tho  Weat :  Chaidea  giving  knowW 
a4go  to  £gypt,  E^gypt  to  Greece,  Greece  to  Rome,  Rome  to  Iberie,  GanI,  and  BriU 
un,  and  thaeo  thmo  in  aocceaaion  to  their  loapoctivo  aetth 


aettlomenU  in  Antoea]  tin 

Googk 
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AiM  iMt,  tbiUiV  «€  lliiif  aeptnduM,  n4  riaiw  m  the  M 

Utaaslh,  MMited  uid  Mcontf  Umv  fipwdoos,  and  look  thv  piM  MM^g  ite  mbK 

onUgitoMd  tDd  Moot  kamomtd  notioDt  of  tho  ooith. 

Ftom  thtu  mooMOt  you  hovo  gone  on,  fojoieiog  Uko  Um  om  in  Uo  lo— ^  mtam^ 
Mff  in  popublioB,  in  oommeraor  in  iiborty,  in  wodtk,  in  iuHili^nmo,  in  hMfprnrnm,  { 
tJM  youf  Dooplo  hofo  yonotroted  tho  primofol  fonoto,  md  qwood  thwirimi  oo  — !»>  I 
totooi  or  tko  toil  fimn  tlio  Atltntic  alouMt  «o  Ibo  Ficifie ;  litt  yowr  ikipo  «o««  mmgf 
000,  ond  till  Iho  moaoogo  of  yoor  praoidont,  onfblding  tko looooooo  of  tho  famwmd 
dofolopaiv  tho  froopocU  of  tho  fotoio,  ia  loohod  for  with  ioMoot  ot  ovon  < 
Soiopo,  omi  laad  with  oager  aad  intonoo  ailantion  by  tho  humhiooc  lover  ot  i 


J  in  wMoh  It  la 
Coowondiqg,  thorefon^aa  yo«  now  do,  o  portion  Iho  noot  h\ 
gnotooaa,  to  uaofol  inflnonco,  ond  to  honoonblo  Banomi;  tho  imI  artorior  of 
ortooaite  aorfuo  ooibnemg  evoiy  torioty  of  chaato,  ooil,  ond  |oodaelMa,  ond 
OMtondod  aoocoaala  foiniahiiMr  porta  of  attiactton  to  alt  tho  iiorid ;  withlfat 
Ooaoa  for  yoor  highway  to  fiuopo,  and  tho  Pacific  for  your  approo^  to  Aaia; 
nighiy  riyera,  riaing  citiea,  populooa  ▼illagoa,  incnaaang  eoiiigoi,  temfioo  of  pahlir 
woiahip,  and  adoh  and  inluit  achoola,  what  ia  waato^  hot  tnno  to  plooo  yvo  al  te 
haad  of  Ihoao  nationa  of  tho  old  world,  who,  leaa  than  o  oonuny  og^  '  -  - 
inloltigOBCo  and  your  otmngth,  to  both  of  whish  yoa  havo  kafg  ainoo 


topay  tbohoougothatwaoioaaydool  I 

Whiloolhoia,  thowfooa,mit  yoor  ahoraachaigod  oithor  with  ■wrhooiliii  tooai,  I 

or  fold  and  ailvor  to  boy,  I  rantmo  to  como  aaaong  yoo  fraightod  wHk  no  cay  of  i 

gooda  for  yoor  conouoiption,  or  with  tho  pioeiooa  aotah  far  uuachwa  or  onfaiago.  | 

k  tho  midot,  howovor,  of  aU  tha  bMtIo  and  anknation  that  fiU  yoar  cnwdod  BMta,  ) 

than  will  bo  rooo[^  I  hopo,  lor  one  who  briaga  only  tho  knowlodso  oad  osporiaMo 
anyuiod  by  yoari  of  travol  io  iha  SeripUiial  and  Claaaioal  oowunoo  of  d»Saat,io 
ooBMBunicoto  to  thooo  who  aaay  hato  laianra  aad  dtaporitioa  to  hoor,  and  taolo  aad 
odoeation  to  oi^,  whatotor  oan  iUaalrato  tho  hialoiy  aad  pootiy  of  cailf  daya»  aod^ 
ohofo  all,  whatOTor  oan  tond  to  anfold  tho  baoatioa,  coaflna  tho  ptophooioo,  oad  gao 
■law^gth  and  foroo  to  tho  ooblimo  aad  important  tnxtho  ooataaod  in  tho  oaood  wl- 
lano  of  oar  ooauaon  iaith. 

Thia  i»  tho  iint  obiaet  which  I  hopo  to  aoeompUih  by  aiy  aojoana  anoof  yoa,  aal 
thia  aioao  woaJd  wall  niatiiy  BDy  viait  to  yoor  ahoioa.  If,at  thoaaaaotiBO,  thaolo 
olfaaca  not  inooayatiblo  with  thia  promioont  oao,  but  aaiihaiy  oad  iiibiirdiiitaarii, 
thai  I  any  bo  peraiittod  to  pniaoe,  aach  aa  o  cofoAil  aad  imiiailiil  Biaaimaliwi  rf 
yoor  own  naoaicoa,  inatitotiona,  Utoialora,  and  monnoio,  ao  that. 


natioa  lor  tho  giatifioaiion  of  odmo,  I  omv  bo  addnf  to  aiy  oton 
my  omt  dolight,  I  doabt  not  that  I  ohall  find  aaaoQg  yoa  all  tho 
whiah  you  hofo  ao  kaw  boon  loaoanod. 


lut  whiah  you  havo  ao  kaw  boon  raaowi 

Tho  modo  thai  I  havo  coooen  fba  tho  ooomranicationof  tho  hitoroating  i 
which  the  part  hiatocy  and  aotaal  ooaditioa  of  tho  Scriptoial  aad  Claooieal  < 
of  the  £aat  abound,  aanwly,  that  of  oral  diKOUHoa  or  oztompoioaooao  loetavea.  i 


aopeir  to  aooM  to  bo  leaa  dignified,  aa  it  ia  ondoohtedly  leaa  noaal,  tham  the 
of  thia  olaaa  of  infanaation  throogh  printed  booha.  Bat  it  any  ho  dofiNidod,  fiiai,  aa 
thagioandof  ita  greater  practioJ  atiKty,  boinff  at  oneo  moio  attraetiva  and  man  rf* 
fioiant;  and,  aoeoidly,  on  the  gfooad  of  ita  high  anti(piihr,  and  of  the  oecnd  i 
oboaieal,  aa  woU  aa  noble  ond  hiatorieal,  piecodeata  in  ita  lavoor. 


Aa  to  the  ground  of  ito  attraetivonoea,  it  baa  boon  fooad,  in  Briftaia  at  leoat,  Aift 
Bwaada  huio  boon  iadaoed  to  aaaaaable  to  hear  a  travotter  aeraoaally  aunla  lit 
woatana  and  daecribo  the  objocu  ho  haa  aoea,  wheio  it  woald  have  hooa  diflbah 
to  got  even  huodrado  to  boatow  the  time  and  labour  of  reading  tho  oobo  thhwe  it 
printed  hooka;  aad  when  I  add  that  in  London,  EdinboiBh,  Dublin,  CMaagov^JM- 
&8t,  Livoipool,  Maocbeetor,  Leoda,  BinnhMham,  Sheaield,  Hull,  Briolol,  BMh^  mk 
Olhoa  of  oar  laigeet  and  moot  inteUectttal  citiea,  aodieacee  iociaeaay  fioaa  6nf  haa- 
dMd  to  two  thouaaad  peraonabave  boon  attracted  for  eii  aacoeeaivo  n^^bla,  iiULart 
apporaat  iacoarenionoe  or  fatigoo,  tho  proof  of  tho  auperior  attaetiToaaeo  of  apokn 
diaooonoa  over  printed  hooka  may  bo  conaidomd  aa  oomplele.  Of  their  auperior  e^ 
ficieooy  there  ia  oven  atill  leaa  doubt ;  for  the  toiy  foct  of  ao  many  poraoaa  bda^  o^ 


eembled  together  at  the  aame  tiato,  aad  hearing  tho  eamo  obeomtioBe  at  tha  i 
moment,  ezcitea  aa  animation,  qrnpatby,  and  onthuaiaam,  which  ia  ooatagiooa  in  in 
Aeuonbothapeaharand  heaNia,tiU  (heir  foolii^  flow  m  one  oeanoa  oaHoia  I 
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the  faetf  siiik  deeper  into  the  memoiy  it  the  time,  end  the  tobseqoent  conventtion, 
criticiem,  comparieon,  and  reflectioo  to  which  this  gives  rite  amoag  those  who  attend, 
imprint  them  with  a  firmness  that  no  amount  of  reading  coold  accomplish. 

For  piecedento  or  anthorities  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  in  search,  so  profosely 
do  they  abound  in  ancient  and  in  modem  annals.  In  &riptoral  ages,  the  oral  mode 
of  communication  was  almost  the  only  one  in  use,  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  who, 
nccoiding  to  the  testimony  of  Joeephus,  thus  taught  the  Chaldean  science  of  astron- 
omy to  the  Egyptians,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  discoursed  so  eloquently 
of  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  from  whose 
lips  the  prolbundost  maxims  of  wisdom  were  poured  into  charmed  ears ;  and  from 
thence  again  to  the  davs  of  Paid,  who  stood  before  Festus>  Felix,  and  Agrippa  at 
CsBsarea,  and  who,  clothed  in  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  addressed  assembtod  thou- 
sands at  Antioch.  at  fipbesus,  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  and  in  Rome. 

In  classical  countries  the  custom  was  universal,  and  there  are  many  who  conceive* 
with  Uie  great  Lord  Bacon,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  intellect  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  method  in  use  among  them  of  communicatii^  knowledge  by  oral 
4Uscoursea  rather  than  by  written  booKs :  when  the  pupila  or  cuKiples  of  Sooates, 
of  Plaio,  and  of  Epieoros  received  their  information  trom  these  great  masters  in  the 
flardens  and  the  porticoes  of  Athens*  or  when  the  fearers  of  Demosthenes,  of  iCscfay- 
ws,  of  Sophocles,  or  Euripides  hung  with  rapture  on  their  glowing  sentences,  as  pio> 
noonced  m  the  Areope|(tt8»  the  theatre,  the  gymnasium,  or  the  grove. 

Of  classical  authoritiee,  the  memomble  instance  of  Herodotus  will  occur  to  evoy 
mind.  This  venerable  Father  of  History,  as  he  is  often  called,  havii^  been  fiiet 
hanished  from  his  nstive  countrr,  Halicaraassus,  under  the  tvranny  of  Lygdamis, 
tnvelled,  during  his  exile,  throagn  Egypt,  Paleatine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  to  the 
borders  of  Media  and  Persia,  in  which  he  waseogs^  for  several  years.  On  hie  ve- 
lum from  his  travels  he  was  instrumental  in  opfooting  and  destroying  the  very  tyna- 
ny  under  which  his  baniahmeat  took  place ;  hot  this  patriotic  deed,  instead  of  gam- 
ing for  him  the  eeteem  and  admiration  of  the  populace,  who  had  ao  lamely  henented 
by  his  iaboorsy  excited  their  envy  and  ill-will,  ao  that  he  t  second  time  left  has  aatiie 
land,  hnd  then  visited  Greece.  It  was  there,  al  the  great  fostival  of  the  Olympic 
Gamee,  about  ive  hundred  yean  befom  the  Christian  em,  being  then  in  the  fortielh 
year  of  hie  age,  that  he  stood  op  among  assembled  myriads  of  the  moet  intellectnel 


auditors  of  the  ancient  world,  to  narmte,  m  oral  discourses  dnwn  from  the  recolI«c« 
tion  of  hie  personal  tnvels,  tlie  eobjeei-nntter  of  his  intermting  history  and  deeenp- 
tion  of  the  countries  of  the  Eest ;  and  such  wee  iu  efiect  upon  the  feoemos  hseils 
•ad  brilliani  inteUeeU  of  his  eoeomplishsd  hearers,  that  while  the  celebnted  Thn- 
cpfdides,  then  among  them  as  a  boy,  ahed  teen  at  the  recital  of  the  events  of  the  Per- 
«aa  wm^  and  his  young  boaom  was  perbape  then  fint  fired  with  the  ambhion  i^ieh 
made  him  afterward  one  of  the  most  eccemplished  historiene  of  Greece,  the  people 
meeivod  Hemdotne  with  snob  nniversel  sppUwe,  that,  m  an  honour  of  the  highest 
kind,  the  nemee  of  the  nine  Musee  eren  bestowed  upon  the  nine  books  or  subdine- 
kns  of  hie  intereeling  narrative,  whioh  they  eentinne  to  bear  lo  the  praeeat  hour  m 
every  langnege  into  which  they  have  been  tnnslefted. 

Pythagorm  of  Semoe  a  another  etriking  instance  of  e  siaribr  eereer.  Diyieted 
with  the  tyranny  of  PblycvBtee,  he  retired  from  his  native  isiend,  and,  having  psevi- 
eoely  tmveUed  extensively  in  OheMea  and  Egypt,  and  arabaUy  ta  India,  he  alee  ef- 
peamd  at  the  Olymaie  Oasaes  of  Gveeeev  and  travelled  dum^  Ila^  and  Magna  Gm- 
cia,  dehveimg,  in  me  aeveml  towns  that  ho  visilsd,  oral  dweomses  on  the  hietoiy. 


religion,  mannen,  and  philoeophy  of  the  cooatriee  of  the  Seat;  and  their gaamal  «- 
foct  was  net  lem  hmpy  than  that  predaced  hy  the  aanatioBe  of  Herodotus;  fer  it  is 
said  that**theeeenanated  hamagaee  wew  attended  with  rapid  eiicsem,  ead  aiefoiu 
nation  eoen  tank  pUoe  m  the  lifo  and  morals  of  the  people.** 

I  nirid  go  OB  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  precedente,  for  both  ancient  and  modem 
histoiy  IS  full  of  them— Marco  Polo,  Gdnmbas,  Camoene,  Raleigh,  and  Brace  (all, 
too,  tiaated  with  the  deepeat  imustice  by  their  countrymen)  will  occur  to  every 


but  it  is  mmeeeessry.  May  f  only  ventun  to  hope  that,  as  teme  similari^  eziete 
between  my  own  histoiy,  hi  snflenngs  from  tyranny  and  the  mgntitade  of  contem- 
porariee,  and  that  which  marked  the  career  of  those  great  men  whoee  namee  I  have 
eited,  Herodotna  and  Pythagorm,  as  well  as  in  the  countriee  we  each  tnversed,  and 
the  mode  of  difibsing  the  information  thus  scquired  by  onl  discourses  among  the  pee- 
pla  of  othir  lande,  the  aimOirity  may  be  happily  continued,  if  not  in  the  I 
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U«c^iiirid,aftlMftkitlMtmoiiiitor  UMffoodtotea«M;  nd  tfatf»  a  6h  In!  i». 
■pect,  tbe  OWnipb  tad  Mum  Grecim  of  Urn  Etit  may  IMw  jiM  fht  palai  tt  te 
more  fre«  tno  more  gmmJij  inteUigent  Columbia  of  the  WmC,  it  mj  nost  atfaac 
boot  and  desire,  my  most  sincere  and  ferteot  pnyer. 

I  will  say  no  more  except  to  add  that,  should  my  humble  laboan  •nwng'  joa  he 
crowned  with  the  success  which  I  yenture  to  anticipate,  and  should  Pnmdenoe  spare 
me  life  and  health  to  follow  out  the  plan  I  have  lonj  mediuted  and  designed,  it  is  my 
intention,  afler  risitinj^  erery  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  tn  eztced  my 
tour  thronrii  the  British  possessions  of  Canada,  New- Brunswick,  Kvwm  Scotia,  asd 
the  West  Indies  ;  to  visit  from  thence  the  Isthmus  of  Dsrien,  for  the  pofpo**  ^  m- 
▼estigatiog  this  bsrrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean ;  to  inake  as  excar- 
sion  through  Mexico,  and  from  thence  pam  onward  by  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands  tm  Cbi- 
na ;  yiait  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas ;  go  onward  to  Austnlia  and  Van  IMminiii^ 
Land  ;  continue  from  thence  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  Boneo,  Jam,  8s- 
matra,  and  Malacca,  to  India ;  traverse  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan  from  the  CiaBgw 
to  the  Indus,  and  return  to  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  MeditemneaB. 

Hirooghout  the  whole  of  this  long  and  varied  route  there  are  a  few  pmuiiusut  sod 
important  obiecta,  which,  as  they  hsve  been  long  favourite  subjects  of  stody,  aar 


of  intemperance,  i^rance,  cruelty,  and  war  are  productive  of  the  greatest  evib ;  and 
that  the  best  service  which  man  can  render  to  nis  feUow-bemgs  is  therefofn  to  pte- 
mote,  by  every  means  within  hie  reach,  the  principlea  and  pnctioe  of  tempfianr», 
education,  benevolence,  and  peace.  My  belief  is,  that  more  of  mifialhy  mid  esi^ 
diality  in  fiivoor  of  these  great  objects  will  be  found  in  the  United  Smtes  of  Amsrim 
tfttn  in  any  other  oonntiy  on  the  globe.  Already,  indeed,  has  siw  dooe  more  ihsB 
any  other  country  that  can  be  named  for  the  advancement  of  tempennee,  the  spmsd 
•f  education,  the  amelaontion  of  the  criminsl  code,  the  improvement  of  ptisana  sad 
penitentiariee,  and  the  practical  illostmtions  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  And.jriBCsd 
es  she  now  is  between  the  two  great  seas  that  divide  the  Old  from  the  New  Weiii, 
•od  sepante  the  ancient  empirea  of  the  East  from  the  modem  nations  of  the  Wot, 
ee  that,  with  her  face  towarda  the  rraions  of  the  sun,  she  can  stretch  ont  her  iMt 
hand  to  Asia  and  her  left  band  to  Europe,  and  cause  her  man!  inflnence  to  be  M 
from  Constantinople  to  Canton,  she  baa  the  means  withm  her  reach,  ea  wcD  m  At 
disposition  to  uae  theae  means,  for  the  stiH  frrther  propsgation  and  prametieB  ef  ha 
henevolent  designs.  It  is  this  which  encoongee  me  to  believe  that  my  nherar 
projeeta  and  intentione,  whieh  I  thqp  freely  avow,  will  not  leaecD  the  coe^ality  with 
which  the  first  and  more  immediate  object  of  my  mission  to  year  shores  win  be  is> 
eeived.  The  hnd  now  covered  with  the  deecendanta  of  the  Pilgiim  Pathsn,  ml 
the  offsprii^  of  those  noble  and  unyielding  spirits  who»  fleein||[  to  the  nodeand  wil- 
demess  as  a  nfo^  from  tyranny  and  penecotion,  found  in  ita  primeval  fonste  lbs 


libertv  they  in  vam  aoagfat  for  in  their  native  homes,  and  whoae  poeten^,  whiks  fil- 
ing these  forssts  with  cities,  and  covering  the  wilds  with  dvilintien  snd  rel%is^ 
have  never  forgotten  those  lessons  of  freedom  which  their  aneeetota  first  twmte  ky 
their  practical  privatione  and  auibringa,  and  then  sealed  and  cemented  bf  theirhlssi 
aoch  a  land  ia  not  likely  to  relnee  iu  shelter  to  one  whoee  peat  hialoiy  nssy  give  km 
some  claim  to  the  svmpathy  of  iu  possessore,  whose  preeent  kbenre  may  be  sm- 
doetive  of  intellectual  gntification  to  themaelvee,  and  whose  fotnre  mdoMDiwi,  if 
blessed  by  Divine  Providence,  may  aow  the  aeeds  at  least  of  benefit  te  ochm  wShlf. 


eeattered  remooa  of  the  earth. 

(u,  then,  the  people  of  America,  I  fiinUy  submit  ^is  appeal ;  end  at  js« 
1 1  doubt  not  I  ahall  experience  that  cordial  and  friendly  nceplieii  whish  My 
omeeth  the  niggednem  of  a  pilgiim's  path,  and  aooth  the  pOfow  of  an  enle*sispaM. 

J.  S.  BOCKUMUH. 
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No.  IV. 

It  has  been  recorded  in  the  text  (p.  66)  that  the  petitions  to  abolish  slaTery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  resolutions  sent  from  MassachasetU»  and  the  other 
Northern  Sutes  belonging  to  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  that  formed  the  original 
compact  of  the  first  republican  union,  were,  by  certain  resolutions  of  Mr.  Patton,  of 
Virgmia,  received  in  silence,  and  so  far  stided  or  suppressed.  This  excited  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  among  the  abolitionists  of  the  North,  from  the  pen  of  one  q7 
whom  the  following  spirited  lines  appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  the  free  states : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Written  on  learning  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  on 
the  sutnect  of  slavery,  presented  by  Hon.  C.  Gushing  to  the  House  of  Represents^ 
tives  of  the  United  Sutes,  have  been  laid  on  the  uble  unread  and  unreferred,  under 
the  iaftmoiis  rule  of  "  Patton*s  Kesolution.'' 

And  have  they  spornM  thy  word, 

Thou  of  the  old  Thirtsbn  ! 
Whose  soil,  where  Freedom's  blood  first  pour'd, 

Hath  yet  a  darker  green  ? 
Tread  the  weak  Southron's  pride  and  lust 
Thy  name  and  counsels  in  the  dust  ? 

And  hare  they  closed  thy  mouth, 

And  fix'd  the  padlock  fast, 
Slave  of  the  mean  and  tyrant  Soath, 

Is  this  Uty  fate  at  laat  1 
Old  Massachusetts !  can  it  be 
That  thus  thy  sons  must  speak  of  thee  1 

Call  from  the  Capitol 

Thy  chosen  ones  again, 
Unmeet  for  them  the  base  control 

Of  slavery's  curbing  rein ! 
Unmeet  for  necks  like  theirs  Co  feel 
The  chafing  of  the  despot's  heel ! 

Call  beck  to  Quincy*s  shade 

That  steadfast  son  of  thine : 
Go,  if  thy  homage  must  be  paid 

To  Slavery's  pagod-shrine, 
Seek  out  some  meaner  offering  than 
The  iree-bom  soul  of  that  old  man  I 

Can  that  true  spirit  back, 

So  eloquent  and  young : 
In  his  own  vale  of  Merrimack  ' 

No  chains  are  on  his  tongue  t 
Better  to  breathe  its  cold,  keen  air, 
Than  wear  the  Southron's  shackle  there. 

Ay,  let  them  hasten  home, 

And  render  up  their  trust ; 
Through  them  the  Pilgrim  state  is  damb, 

Her  proud  lip  in  the  dust ! 
Her  counsels  and  her  gentlest  word 
Of  warning  spurn'd  aside,  unheard ! 

Let  th^m  come  back,  and  shake 

The  base  dust  from  their  feet ; 
And  with  their  tale  of  outrsffe  wake 

The  free  hearts  whom  they  meet : 

And  show  before  indignant  men  -^ 

The  scars  where  Slavery's  chain  hath  Oeen. 
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Back  fifom  tlie  Gkpilol, 

It  is  no  place  for  thee ! 
Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven's  blue  wall 

Thy  voice  nay  atill  be  free  ! 
What  power  aball  chain  thy  ^irtt  diera^ 
In  God*a  free  son  and  finer  airt 

A  voice  is  calling  thee 

From  all  the  msFtyr-graves 

Of  those  stem  men,  in  death  made  frae» 
Who  coukl  not  live  as  slaves  : 

The  slomberinga  of  thjF  honoai'd  dead 
^  Are  for  thy  aake  disquieted ! 

The  curse  of  Slaveiy  comee 
Still  nearer,  day  by  day ; '' 

Shall  thy  pure  altars  snd  thy  homes 
Become  the  spoiler's  prey  1 

Shall  the  dull  tread  of  fetter'd  alaves 

Sound  o*er  thy  old  and  holy  graveal 

Pride  of  the  old  Tktitsbn  ! 

That  curse  may  yet  be  sUy*d : 
Stand  thou,  in  Freedom's  strength,  between 

The  living  and  the  dead : 
Sund  forth,  for  God  and  Liberty, 
In  one  strong  efiert,  worHiy  thee ! 

Once  more  let  Faneuil  Hall 
By  freemen's  feet  be  trod. 

And  give  the  echoes  of  its  wall 

Once  more  to  Freedom'a  God  I 

And  in  the  midst,  unseen,  shall  stand 

The  mighty  fathers  of  thy  land. 

Thy  gather'd  sons  shall  feel 
The  soul  of  Adams  near, 

And  Otis  with  his  fiery  seal. 

And  Warren's  onward  cheer: 

And  heart  to  heart  shall  thrill,  as  whta 

They  moved  and  apake  as  Hving  men. 

Flingfrom  thy  Capitol 

Thy  banner  to  the  light. 

And  o'er  thy  charter's  sacred  scroll. 
For  Freedom  and  the  Right, 

Breathe  once  again  thy  vows,  Unbroken, 

Speak  once  again  as  ihou  hast  spoken. 

On  thy  bleak  hilla  speak  out ! 

A  world  thy  words  shsll  hear ; 
And  they  who  listen  round  about, 

In  friendship  or  in  fear, 
Shall  know  thee  still,  when  sorest  fried, 
<*  Unshaken  and  unteiiified." 


Thb  following  is  the  correspondence  and  paper  on  DaeHhig  refiuied  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Washington,  at  page  187,  and  it  is  given  here,  partlylor  the  purpose  of  show- 
ins  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  the  United  Steles,  bat  also  in  the  hope  that,  as  a 
noble  peer,  the  Eari  of  MounteasheU,  haa  at  thia  moment  a  notice  befora  the  Hooie 
of  Lords  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  suppressing  duelling  in 
England,  it  may  be  prodiietive  of  some  good  heie. 
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Boctuito.-^Tbe  ractnt  occurrence  tt  Wathingtdh  aeeins  to  hvn  taned  all  msodt 
lo  the  considention  of  aome  mode  by  which  the  berbenms  practice  of  duetling  ahoold, 
if  poaaible,  be  prevented.  In  thia  Tiew,  and  in  aid  of  anch  an  object,  in  which  aU 
men,  whatever  their  private  opinion  or  practice,  oatwardly  concur,  and  in  which  ell 
men  ought,  in  truth,  in  spirit,  and  in  deed,  heartily  to  eo-operate,  the  following  cor* 
reapondence  and  essay  have  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  We  commend  them 
heartily  to  the  attention  of  all  readers.  The  eaaay,  it  will  be  aeen,  was  addressed  by 
the  author  to  the  British  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  member.  It  is 
elaborate,  able,  and  occasionally  eloquent 

To  J.  S.  BvcKiifORAH,  Esq.  Waahinston,  Feb.  S7,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir— On  my  arrival  yesterday,  I  found  thia  city  ctothed  in  sackcMth  and 
■lourning.  A  member  of  Cdhgress  had  been  ahot  dead  in  a  deal  by  a  bielber  mem- 
ber, and  in  •>  manner  that  cannot  but  ahock  the  moral  sense  of  the  inhabitaiita  of  thie 
▼ast  republic. 

You  were  ao  kind  as  to  send  to  me,  previoua  to  your  leaving  England,  a  peper  on 
the  aubject  of  duelling,  which  I  perused  with  deep  intereec ;  ami  the  tboiight  has  oe- 
curred  to  me  that  its  publicstion  ai  this  time  might  be  appropriate,  and  aasist  in 
reeling  public  sentiment  on  a  most  important  aubject.  with  your  permission,  I  si 
like  to  give  publicity  to  the  document.  Truly  and  respectfully  your  friend, 

£.  C.  Dblavak. 

To  E.  C.  DiLAVAN,  Esq.  Washington,  Feb.  87,  1888. 

Mv  dear  Sir — Having  been  myself  as  deeply  affected  by  the  painful  eccoireBce  oC 


the  duel  to  which  you  allude  as  sny  member  of  this  sorrowing  community,  emoog 
whom  I  have  so  recently  arrived,  the  first  impulse  of  my  heart  wss  to  eonuribote,  u 
possible,  towards  the  correction  of  the  false  sentiment  of  honour  which  coeotenancee 


so  barbsrous  a  practice.  I  accordingly  sought  among  my  papers  for  the  document 
to  which  you  refer ;  and  aa  this  was  oriffinaily  presented  to  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  British  Parliament  during  the  period  in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  be* 
ing  a  member  of  ihat  body,  I  tnought  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  or  disrespectful  in 
me  to  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  both  houses  of  Congreas,  in  the  midst  of  which 
one  of  their  lamented  menibera  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  an  untimely  grave. 

From  your  handa,  however,  ae  an  American  citisen,  this  document  will  be  meeo 
acceptable  than  from  mine.  I  therefore  transmit  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  that,  tfarooeh 
your  inatrunMotality,  the  public  press  of  America  will  convev  it  on  tne  wings  of  the 
wind  to  the  remotest  vem  of  their  extensive  country,  and  that  the  reverberation  of 
public  opinion,  re-echoed  from  theae  extremities  to  the  Capitol,  will  infloenee  dm 
general  Legislature  to  pass  some  law  for  the  correction  of  thia  great  evil  at  the 
loonuin-head ;  a  law  which  would  be  aoproved  by  the  vast  majority  of  thia  naeral  and 
intellectual  nation,  and  give  the  United  States  a  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  ad* 
miiation  of  the  world.  I  am,  my  dear  air,  years  ronectfoUy, 

J.  9.  BVCKUTOBAM. 
BBASOHS  FOB  LMISLATIVI  llimFBEINOB  TO  PKBVBRT  TBB  PBACTIOB  OF  BUBLUNB* 

Addressed  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  in  1836,  by 
J.  S.  BvcBiNOHAM,  |:aq ,  M.P. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  present  session  I  placed  a  notice  on  the  order-book  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  announcing  my  intention  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  unchriatian  and  barbarous  practice  of  duellinff.  From  a  variety  of  causes 
wholly  beyond  my  power  to  control,  this  motion  wss  delayed  and  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  always  acainst  my  wiahes,  as  I  desired  its  discussion  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  until  there  was  evidently  so  strong  a  disinclination  to  liaten  to  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  under  the  existing  pressure  of  other  public  business,  that  the 
motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

As  I  am  persuaded  ibat  the  unwillinffness  to  listen  to  any  propoaition  for  the  abolition 
ef  this  murderoua  practice  arises  chiely  from  the  thick  mist  of  prejudice  by  which  the 
question  is  surrounded,  snd  the  habitual  but  unreflecting  veneration  in  which  thia 
eustom  is  held,  I  think  it  but  just  to  submit  the  principal  Tacu  and  reasonings  which 
have  induced  me,  who  at  one  period  of  my  life  aaw  so  little  objectionable  in  duelling 
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u  to  hazard  my  own  life  at  t  moment  tiie  moat  critical  and  painfd  in  all  my  btoiy, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ia  as  inefficient  for  all  good  puipoaes  as  it  is  po«> 
erful  for  evil. 

There  is  one  reason  that  has  hitherto  prevented  gentlemen  from  denoniicing  doca- 
Ung  in  the  senate,  and  seeking  to  effect  its  sbolition  by  law ;  snd  this  has  been  die 
fear  of  being  thought  wanting  in  courage  or  spirii,  and  seeking  to  shelter  ibeir  pcr- 
aonal  timidity  under  a  legal  prohibiiion.  This  want  of  moral  courage  is  far  more 
frequebt  than  the  absence  of  animal  brsvery.  There  sre  many  men  who  would  boUly 
face  the  cannon's  mouth,  though  they  could  not  sund  up  against  an  absurd  and  le- 
voltipff  custom  of  society,  if  Fashion  had  stamped  it  with  its  approbation ;  while  tfag 
fear  of  man  is  more  }iOwerful  in  its  operation  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  communiiy  thaa 
the  fear  of  God,  there  will  be  always  found  men  weak  enough  to  yield  up  tb«ir  judf- 
menis  to  those  feara,  and  violate  wliat  they  know  to  be  the  injonctiona  of  rcligiao, 
the  duties  of  morality,  and  the  ties  of  parental  snd  domestic  affection,  bccaoae  they 
€annot  summon  courage  enough  to  withsisod  the  reproaches  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  pnctice 
of  duelling  is  unchristian,  unjuat,  ineffectual,  and  absurd  ;  that  the  present  sute  of  the 
law  respecting  it  is  inefficient  and  inoperative ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  practicshje  to 
devise  a  rem^y  which  will  admit  of  the  amicable  and  paci6G  adjustment  of  all  those 
differences  now  made  the  subject  of  appeal  to  arms,  and  aetiled  often  in  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood. 

To  show  thst  it  is  unchristian  requires,  perhaps,  but  little  proof.  A  hundred  texts 
of  Scripture  mi^ht  be  quoted  to  establish  the  utier  irreconcilability  of  such  a  practice 
with  the  Christisn  code ;  but  I  content  myself  with  merely  saying  that,  as  suicide  « 
•elf-destruction  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
bald  to  be  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die,  the  practice  of  duelling,  which  places  both 
the  combatanta  in  the  position  of  men  voluntarily  risking  their  lives  in  private  qoancl, 
and  permitting  a  reciprocal  suicide  to  be  perpetrated  for  the  satisfaction  of  pnTsie 
vengeance  alone,  must  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
lianity,  which  teaches  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  return  of  good  for  evil,  as  the 
aaered  duty  of  every  man  professing  the  Christian  faith.  Upon  what  other  grooad 
than  ita  utter  repugnance  to  the  dicutea  of  religion  is  it  that  the  cleigy  are  eieai|>t 
fiom  amenability*  to  iu  bloody  and  barbarous  codel  For  no  chaplain,  even  wrfaea 
•erviog  on  warlike  expediiiona,  could  dare  to  countenance  a  private  duel,  nor  is  faa 
ever  expected,  however  gross  the  insult  he  may  receive,  to  reaent  or  to  avenge  it  by 
•och  unchriatian  meana. 

That  it  is  unjust  is  quite  as  susceptible  of  proof;  and  that  it  ia  ineffectoa!  and  ab- 
■ard,  very  few,  indeed,  nreaume  to  deny.  Whatsoever  is  just,  manly,  and  bonesi, 
naen  an  generally  proua  to  do  openly,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  applause  and  com- 
nendatioo  of  the  world.  But  the  duellist  shrinks  away  from  the  public  gaxe,  and 
tacitly  confesses  the  injustice  of  bis  proceedinir,  by  shrouding  it  from  the  public  eye 
in  a  mean  and  evaaive  secrecy.  Thst  it  is  ineffectual  is  just  as  clear,  as  a  do^  never 
yet  proved  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  the  quarrel  out  of  which  it  arose, 
but  left  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute  just  where  it  was  before. 
And  that  it  is  absurd  must  be  sdmiited  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  iu  accomplish- 
ing the  end  at  which  it  aims,  namely,  to  rectify  some  evil,  or  afford  satisfactioo  to 
some  wounded  feeling,  it  often  adds  murder  to  the  insult  sought  to  be  atoned  for,  and 
leaves  the  innocent  and  injured  party  seeking  redress  to  measure  an  untim^y  grave 
at  the  foot  of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggressor. 

Let  us  take  a  very  ordinary  case.  A  gentleman  makes  an  assertion,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  one  hesring  it  to  be  incorrect.  He  at  first  denies  its  accuracy.  The  ori- 
ginal assertor,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  protests  against  the  contrsdictfon ;  and,  after 
a  few  irritating  expreasions  on  either  aide,  the  one  pronounces  that  what  the  other 
has  said  is  false.  A  chsllenge  ensues,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  seconds.  To  do 
whst  1  To  sscertain  whether  the  assertion  made  is  true  or  fslse  1  Not  at  all ;  for 
that  is  left  untouched,  as  though  it  were  a  mailer  of  the  utmost  indifference.  But  to 
aee  which  of  the  two  are  the  moat  wrongheaded  and  the  most  obatinate  ;  the  seconds 
vsusily  conceiving  it  to  be  their  doty  to  preserve  their  own  reputation  for  courage  by 
not  permitting  the  respective  principals  to  give  way  to  each  other  by  any  admission 
that  can  be  interpreted  into  a  symptom  of  fear ;  and  thus,  from  the  di^ad  of  being 
thought  to  be  afraid,  by  making  mutual  conceasiona,  both  parties  meet  in  the  iiel{ 
•nd  the  life  of  one  or  the  other  is  sacrificed. 
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The  MTltMt  duels  tliat  w«ra  fonsfat  wera  to  nve  Utm.  Thejr  w«ra  niiffic  com- 
bats, snd  trials  of  strength  snd  skill  between  eminent  and  distinguished  individuals, 
to  settle  national  differences  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  life  instead  of  many,  and  to  spam 
the  too  copious  effusion  of  human  blood.  Such  was  the  combat  between  Diomedes 
and  iGneas,  in  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  TVojans ;  such  the  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Albans  ;  and  such  the 
going  out  of  DsTid  to  meet  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  Theee. 
were  duels  for  nstional  victory,  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  thousands,  by  makinff  the 
issue  of  the  single  combst  definitive  of  the  qqestion  in'dispote.  They  were  there- 
fore conducted  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  were  fougnt  in  the  presence  of  ao- 
•embied  hosts,  and  weoo  crowned  with  all  the  aanction  which  public  authority  could 
give  to  them.  Even  in  still  Ister  times  than  those  adverted  to,  the  duel  was  fought 
with  the  same  public  view  ;  and  among  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  the  coop 
bat  between  Eomond  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane  for  the  dominion  of  England ; 
the  offer  of  Richard  the  First,  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  Richard  the  Second  to 
trv  their  right  with  the  King  of  France.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
William  the  Firat  sent  a  message  to  Harold,  on  trie  day  before  the  bottle  of  Has- 
tings, offering  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  which  must  follow  from  the  meeting  of 
the  armies  by  deciaing  the  fste  of  the  kingdom  in  single  combat,  which  Harold,  Iww- 
ever,  refused.  If  the  modem  duel  were,  like  this,  only  entered  on  for  national  poF 
poses  snd  to  spare  humsn  blood,  the  objection  to  it  would  be  grestly  lessened. 

A  second  cause  of  duel  sprung  up  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  overran  the  de- 
clining empire  of  Rome,  and  brought  with  them,  from  their  northern  abodes,  a  mix- 
ture of  blind  superstition  snd  ferocious  courage,  out  of  which  arose  the  trial  by  or- 
deal, by  which  the  parties  in  dispute  consent^  to  refer  the  decision  of  their  guiH  or 
innocence  to  the  arbitration  of  some  unseen  power,  who,  they  professed  to  believe, 
would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  innocent,  and  make  the  guilt  of  the  guilty  appear 
on  the  spot.  The  modem  duel  no  more  resembles  this  tun  it  does  the  preceding 
one  described. 

A  third  kind  of  duel  was  engendered  by  the  feudal  institutions  of  our  ancestors, 
in  those  chivalrous  encounters  which  fill  the  psges  of  romsnce.  In  this  single  ooii»- 
bst  the  parties  never  professed  to  fight  for  tiiemselves,  but  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
some  other.  IJte  boron  fought  to  redress  the  wrong  of  some  feudal  dependant  among 
his  vassals.  The  knight  or  cavalier  defended  his  lady's  reputation  at  the  point  or 
the  lance ;  and  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  were  sometimes  rescued  firom  the  grasp 
of  some  petty  despot^  when  an  encounter  at  arms  followed  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
dispute.  In  all  these  combats,  however,  there  were  these  redeeminff  traits :  they 
were  more  generous  thsn  selfish ;  they  exhibited  prowess,  agility,  skill,  and  man^ 
bearing ;  they  were  open,  public,  avowed,  legal,  authorited,  and  even  honoured  br 
the  existing  feelings  snd  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  mod- 
em duel  has  but  very  slight  traces  of  resemblance  to  this. 

There  were  very  early  perceptions,  however,  of  the  injustice  of  such  appeals  to 
arms  for  the  settlement  of  private  quarrels ;  and  many  instances  of  punishments  in- 
flicted on  parties  resorting  to  them  are  on  record.  One  of  theae  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention.  It  is  this :  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  a  quarrel  happened  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  which  was  to  be  settled  by  single  com- 
bat, in  the  usual  way  of  those  times,  but  in  public  snd  open  encounter,  under  the  no- 
tion of  Hesven  interposing  to  preserve  the  innocent.  At  the^moment,  however,  of 
i their  being  about  to  engage,  each  mounted,  the  king  interposed  his  suthority,  and 
both  were  banished  from  the  kingdom,  the  one  for  ten  years,  the  other  for  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  errors  of  preceding  legislstors  on  this  subject,  by  whoso 
mistakes  we  may  profit,  and  be  directed  into  a  better  course,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  state  the  following  facts.  At  the  close  of  the  16ih  century,  Henry  the 
Second  end  Philip  the  Fair,  each  published  edicts  against  duelling ;  the  first  pro- 
hibiting it  sitogether,  snd  the  second  piscing  it  under  ceruin  restraints.  These, 
however,  were  ineffectual,  for  this  reason  only,  nsmely,  the  greet  fscility  with  which 
pardons  were  obtained  by  those  who  disobeyed  the  Isw.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
course  of  ten  yeara  there  have  been  granted  upward  of  six  thousand  dischsrges  or 
pardons  to  those  who  had  violated  the  laws.  This  is  exsctly  the  sute  of  things  in 
England  at  the  present  moment.  The  law  pronounces  killing  in  a  duel  to  be  mur- 
der, and,  as  snch,  it  is  legally  punishable  with  death  ;  but  tho  facility  with  which  ac- 
quittals sre  obtained— nay,  the  ceruinty  that  no  jury  will  convict,  because  they  caa- 
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Mtt  wilboQt  doing  Tiolsnee  to  their  coiiocieiices,  pot  tin  midiiig^ 
volQDttry  combttant  oo  the  eeme  levels-it  such  that  no  man  ia  detaned  frooi  hakini 
hia  own  life  or  taking  that  of  another  in  aingle  combat,  from  any  fear  of  theMBnteca 
of  the  law,  which  he  koowa  will  nefer  be  enforced.  In  the  aane  manner,  Heoy  the 
Fourth  of  France,  in  the  fint  five  yeara  of  whoac  reign,  we  are  told,  no  leae  than  km 
thootand  sentlemen  periahed  in  aingle  combat,  yielding  to  the  perraaaioDa  at  hia  aUe 
miniater,  Uie  Duke  de  Sally,  held  a  council  of  his  nobility  and  officers  ni  Bkxs,  in 
160S,  at  which  edicts  were  published  inflicting  the  severest  penalties  on  doettisaa. 
But  here  again,  as  in  the  former  caae,  the  law  was  wholly  inoperatiTe ;  as  peidoM 
were  ao  eaaily  obtained  by  those  who  offended  it,  that  none  of  the  pcnalUco  wem 
orer  enforced.  The  conduct  pursued  by  Gustavua  Adolphus,  king  of  Swedes,  was 
mora  prompt  and  deciaive.  During  one  of  his  campaigna  in  Rosaia,  the  practice  <tf 
duelling  had  reached  such  a  heiffht  m  hia  own  army  that  he  denounced  death  againrt 
any  who  ahould  engage  in  it  Two  officera  in  hiffh  commsnd,  neTeitheleae,  eobse- 
qoently  quarrelled,  and,  knowing  the  king  to  be  inflexible,  they  did  not  dare  to  fighl 
without  asking  his  permission.  It  waa  granted ;  but  on  condition  that  the  kii^  h»- 
aelf  ahould  be  an  eyewitneaa  of  the  combat.  The  time  and  place  beiog  appmnted, 
the  combatanu  appearsd ;  when  they  found  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  smaU  body 
of  infantry,  which  he  drew  in  a  circle  round  them ;  and,  calling  the  provoatmaiahaJ 
to  attend  ao  executioner,  he  said,  **Let  the  combaUnta  continue  until  one  is  akain; 
and  the  inaUnt  that  occurs,  do  you  behead  the  other  before  my  eyen."  The  gan- 
eiala  (for  the  officers  were  of  that  high  rank),  pauaing  at  the  inflexible  deterauBation 
of  their  aovereign,  mutually  embraced,  and  forgave  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
their  monarch ;  aolicited  and  received  his  pardon,  and  promised  to  be,  aa  they  con- 
tinued till  death,  firm  and  faithful  friends.  Joseph  Uie  Second,  the  emperor  ef 
Germany,  in  a  letter  written  with  hia  own  hand  to  one  of  hia  general  officcta,  dated 
Vienna,  August,  1722,  ssys: 

**  I  will  not  suffer  duelling  in  my  army.    I  despiae  the  maxims  of  those  who  pre* 
lend  to  justify  it,  snd  to  kill  each  other  in  cold  bTood.    I  feel  high  eateem  for  i " 


who  couraseoualy  expoae  themaelves  to  the  enemy.  The  indifference  with  which  they 
brave  death  in  battle  is  useful  to  their  country ;  but  there  are  among  them  men  ready 
to  aacrifice  everything  to  revenge,  and  to  the  hatred  which  they  bear  to  their  ene- 
mies. I  demise  them.  Such  men  are,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  than  the  Roman 
gladiatora.  Call  a  court-martial  to  try  the  two  officera,  who  have  given  and  received 
challengea  to  fight  Examine  the  subject  of  their  qusrrel  with  the  impartiality  which 
I  require  from  every  man  who  is  invested  with  the  office  of  rendering  justice ;  and 
let  him  who  is  auilty  submit  to  his  fate,  and  to  the  rigour  of  the  lawa.  I  am  ra- 
■olved  that  thia  oaibaroua  custom,  worthy  only  of  the  timee  of  Tamerlane  and  Baja- 
set,  and  which  haa  so  often  thrown  familiea  into  mourning,  shall  be  repreaacd,  ahoold 
it  even  coat  me  the  half  of  my  officers  to  effect  it  There  are  still  men  who  knew 
how  to  unite  bravery  with  the  dutiea  of  a  faithful  subject  It  is  they  who  leipecl 
the  laws  of  the  sute." 

In  the  reien  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  asr- 
named  the  Just,  the  law  sgainat  duellisu  waa  so  rigorously  put  in  force,  thst  men 
who  were  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat  were  dragged  to  the  gibbet,  and  then 
r  op  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  before  they  died  of  their  \ 


m."' 


In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  year  1609,  a  court  of  honour  waa 
tabliahed  for  considering  and  deciding  on  all  pointa  theretofore  settled  by  appeal) 
anna ;  and  from  that  period  the  number  of  duela  began  greatly  to  decline,  aa 


doubtedly  they  would  ao  in  any  country  where  ao  much  more  just  and  saiiafactoiy  a 
method  than  the  barbarous  one  at  present  in  use  should  be  sdopted  for  the  settlms 
of  all  personal  matters  of  dispute.  In  1712,  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  pmhibfted 
duellinff  in  his  kingdom  by  severe  edicta.  Even  Christophe,  the  late  pxeaident  of 
Hay ti,  decreed  that  any  individual  engaged  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  ur  accessory, 
should  be  shot  aa  a  rebel  against  the  state,  a  violator  of  justice,  and  s  disturber  of  the 
public  peace ;  with  a  just  reservation,  however,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  legal  in- 
veetiffation,  it  should  appear  that  only  one  person  was  to  blame  as  the  original  aggrea- 
•or,  uie  punishment  should  fall  on  him  alone. 

In  turning  from  foreign  states  to  our  own  country,  I  find  high  namea  and  great  ao- 
thorities  in  favour  of  legislative  attempts  to  denounce  and  punish  the  practice  of 
duoiline.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  her  successor,  James  the 
First,  Uie  practice  having  much  prevailed,  the  great  Lord  Yerulam,  then  Sir  FVancis 
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3ftcon,  18  attoner-gCDenl  for  the  cidwd,  imtituted  an  infonnttion  inmst  two 
peraoiM,  the  one  of  whom  sent,  and  the  other  accepted,  a  challenge ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  delivered  an  oration  aaainst  the  practice  in  the  Star  Chamher,  following  up 
^18  ftddreaa  by  a  statement  of  the  laws  which  he  meant  to  propose  for  its  soppreasion; 
bot  the  coart  and  the  nobility  were  uofafooFable  to  their  prosecution,  and  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  reforming  philosopher  were  nnavailing  against  such  influence.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  the  Parliament  isaoed,  in  1654,  an  ordinance  against  dnelling ; 
and  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  issued  a  proclamation  against  it.  But 
the  reason  why  these  decrees  were  unaTailing  was,  that  the  punishment,  being  death, 
was  too  severe  to  be  e?er  inflicted ;  and  the  certainty  with  which  acquittals  or  par- 
dons could  be  obuined  gave  impunity  to  offenders,  and  caused  the  law  to  be  con- 
temned and  despised. 

In  the  year  171S,  however,  when  Queen  Anne  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Augustus,  the  king  of  Poland,  issued  his  edict  against  duelling, 
a  fatal  duel  was  fought  m  Englsnd  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohon, 
in  which  both  the  combatants  were  killed.  This  event  msde  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hangerford,  which  was  read  a  first  time  in  April, 
1713,  a  second  time  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  referred  to  a  committee  in  the 
month  of  Jone  following.  *<  it  was  entitled  **  A  Bill  to  prohibit  Tryall  by  single 
Combat,  and  to  suppress  the  impious  practice  of  Duelling  ;*'  and  it  was  intxodu^ 
iind«r  the  highest  auspices,  having  been  expressly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  by  a  speech  from  the  queen  on  the  throne.  I  have  taken  some 
paiijs  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  all  its  various  stages ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  uhe  manuscript  index  in  the  Journal  Office,  I  was  enabled  to  follow  it  through  its 
firsK  and  second  readinga  into  the  committee,  where  it  appears  to  have  linserM]  fo^ 
several  weeks,  and  after  many  successive  postponements  was  dropped,  without  any 
lemson  being  assigned ;  but  it  vras  not  defeated  or  thrown  out. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
legislate  against  the  evil,  though  the  practice  is  so  far  from  being  extinct,  that  it  has 
acquired  perhapa  more  open  sanction  and  more  daring  publicity  than  any  other  in- 
fraction of  the  law  that  can  be  named.  The  occurrence  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  in  announcing  such  eombata,  the  reporters  of  the  public  joumsis  hardly 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  how  the  quarrel  arole,  or  whether  the  cauae  of  the  fight 
was  adequate  or  otherwise.  It  is  generally  announced  as  though  it  were  one  of  the 
most  lawful  and  innocent  cuatoms  of  the  age.  ■  Duellinff-pistols  are  also  openly  and 
nu.blicly  exposed  for  sale,  and  labelled  as  such  in  the  shops ;  as  though  to  shoot  a 
tkuman  being  was  aa  lawful  and  as  innocent  an  affiiir  aa  bringing  down  &  pheasant  on 
a  partridge. 

There  are  many  persons  who  will  read  this,  perhapa,  and  still  think  that,  after  alt, 
the  number  of  duels  fought  in  England  at  present  are  few,  and  their  effects  unim- 
portant, and  on  that  ground  they  may  deprecate  legislative  interference,  because  they 
think  the  evil  insignificant  in  magnitude.  Bat  the  catalogue  is  longer  and  more 
fearful  than  many  would  suppose.  It  sppear%  also,  that  this  barbarous  practice  has 
ingulfed  within  its  vortex  noblemen,  statesmen,  orators,  and  warriors.  For  in  this 
list  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  Dukes  of  York,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  Lords 
Sbelbome,  Macartney,  Townsend,  Bellamont,  Exmooth,  Talbot,  Lauderdale,  Lons- 
dale, Camelford,  Pa^^et,  Castlereagh,  Belgrave,  and  Petersham,  as  well  as  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Tiemey,  and  even  Wellington. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  states  that  a  Captain  Keman  had  killed  or  wound-* 
ed  14  persons  in  duels  ;  that  Msjor  Spread  challenged  8  officers,  and  wounded  4  of 
them  upon  a  single  day  ;  and  that  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  was  introduced  to  the 
King  of  France  as  an  Irishman  who  had  previously  fought  26  fatal  duels  !  An  offi- 
cer who  collected  the  reports  of  172  cases,  found  63  ii^ividuals  were  killed  and  96 
wounded.  He  says  that,  constituted  as  society  at  present  is,  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  adequate  aecuhty  against  a  challenge  or  an 
offence.  Thus  every  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  is  placed  in  painful  difficulty  be- 
tween the  existing  military  code  and  the  disrepute  which  is  attendant  on  its  strict 
observance ;  for,  while  he  is  punishable  by  the  criminal  law  for  slaying  a  fellow-sub- 
ject in  a  duel,  he  is  at  the  same  time  compelled,  by  the  despotic  and  unwritten  code 
of  military  honour,  not  to  endure  an  insult  nor  refuse  a  cluillenge.  Several  British 
officers,  indeed,  have  been  so  spumed  by  their  associates,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
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yetire  from  the  public  service,  beciuse  they  acted  in  obedience  to  the  aiticlci  of  ■« 
and  the  injunctions  of  their  sovereign,  in  refusing  to  fight  duels  for  the  moat  tn^g 
causes  of  quarrel. 

I  would  ask  whether  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ought  to  be  suffered  to  eoaUam 
for  a  single  moment  longer ;  the  religion  of  the  country  denouncing  a  practice  whjcfa 
is  nevertheless  followed  by  the  highest  personsges  in  the  stste ;  the  civil  lavs  of 
the  country  denouncing  a  practice  which  is  nevertheless  followed  by  the  legulstoa, 
the  judges,  and  the  legal  profession  st  large ;  tlie  military  law  denouncing  a  practiee 
which  must  nevertheless  be  followed  by  naval  and  military  officers,  or  their  eociciy 
be  shunned  and  their  prosperity  in  the  service  forever  destroyed.  What  meat  be 
the  inevitsble  effects  of  all  this  but  to  bring  the  authority  of  religion,  law,  aod  diaci- 
pline  equally  into  contempt,  and  to  set  up  the  fickle  Goddess  of  Faafaion  aa  the  sa- 
preme  power  in  the  state  1 

As  the  legal  authorities  upon  the  subiect  may  not  be  fsmiliar  to  all  readers,  I  wiH 
venture  to  quote  only  a  few.  Judge  Blackstone,  fn  his  Commentariea,  says,  '■  De^ 
liberate  duelling  is  contrary  to  the  laws  jof  God  and  man  ;  and  therefore  the  lav 
has  justly  fixed  the  crime  and  punishment  of  murder  on  principala,  and  seconds  alsoL** 
Judge  Foster,  in  his  Discourse  on  Crown  Law,  says,  "  Deliberate  duelling,  if  death 
ensue,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  murder."  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  bis  Inatitotes,  aays, 
"  Single  combats,  between  any  of  the  king's  sobjccu,  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  and  on  this  principle,  that  in  sutes  governed  by  law.  no  man,  m 
consequence  of  sny  injury  whatever,  ought  to  indulge  the  principle  of  private  re- 
venge." Sir  Matthew  Hale  ssys,  "  This  is  s  plain  case,  and  without  any  qoestioiL 
If  one  kill  another  in  fight,  even  upon  the  provocation  of  him  that  is  killed,  this  is 
murder."  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and  others  of  great  eminence  might 
be  also  cited,  all  concurring  as  they  do  in  the  ssme  view,  namely,  that  no  aiDoaoc 
of  provocation,  no  sense  of  wounded  honour,  no  feeling  of  personsi  insult,  no  extent 
of  private  wrong,  can  ever  justify,  or  even  palliate,  so  false  a  method  of  aeeku^ 
redress. 

The  remedy  that  I  shall  venture  to  propose  for  this  evil  will  be  found  to  be  vciy 
simple,  perfectly  practicable,  justified  Iry  precedent,  warranted  by  analogy,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience  and  success.  It  is  founded  on  these  two  single  pnnci{Jea.  1st. 
That  there  shall  be  competent  tribunals  established  to  take  cognizance  of  all  ofisv* 
ces,  so  as  to  leave  no  man  without  a  remedy  for  wrong,  and  by  this  means  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  motive  for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  2dly.  Tliat  for  all 
contempt  or  infrsction  of  the  authority  of  such  tribunals,  the  punishments  abooid  bo 
no  more  severe  than  public  opinion  would  approve,  so  as  to  ensure  their  being  enfor- 
ced ;  by  enlisting  public  sympathy  always  in  favour  of  the  respecter  and  observer 
of  the  law,  rather  than  with  ita  enemies  and  violators.  The  provisions  which  I 
should  suggest  as  the  substance  of  any  legislative  enactment  would  be  these : 

1.  That  courta  of  honour  shall  be  esiablishcd,  with  full  powers  to  take  cognizanco 
of,  hear,  and  determine  all  cases  referred  to  them  for  adjudication  by  parties  conceiv- 
ing themselves  to  be  insulted  or  aggrieved ;  and  that  the  decisions  of  such  courta 
shall  be  binding  on  both  sppellants,  under  penalties  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

2.  Tliat  these  courts  shsU  be  constituted  of  not  less  thsn  three  nor  more  than 
seven  individuals,  of  a  rank  as  nearly  ae  may  be  attainable  to  that  of  the  parties  ma- 
king the  sppeal ;  and  that  the  selection  and  nommation  of  such  individuals  to  form 
the  courts  of  honour  prescribed  shsll  be  vested  in  the  following  authorities :  For  tho 
.adjudication  of  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  servants  of  his  msjesty,  whether 
civil,  naval,  or  military,  the  principal  officer  in  that  department  of  the  public  service 
to  which  the  appealing  parlies  may  belong,  at  the  nearest  station  to  the  spot  where 
the  dispute  may  have  arisen.  And  for  gentlemen  not  belonging  to  any  bnnch  of 
the  public  service,  the  senior  magistrate  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the 
points  of  difference  may  occur. 

3.  That  persons  hsving  sny  csuse  of  quarrel  not  cognizable  by  civil  or  military  law, 
but  such  as  is  ususlly  determined  among  gentlemen  by  reference  to  private  friends  or 
by  appesl  to  arms,  shall  select,  as  st  present,  each  a  second  or  repreeentative,  who 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  draw  up  a  sutement  of  the  cases  of  their  respect- 
ive principals  in  writing,  copies  of  which  shall  be  interchanged  between  each,  and 
signed  by  both  psrties. 

4.  That  the  statements  thus  drawn  up  shsll  be  laid  before  the  proper  authority,  in- 
dicated in  a  preceding  clause,  with  a  request  that  he  will  summon  the  requisite  iod^ 
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Tiduali  of  the  nak  and  iraoiber  required  to  form  the  conr^  of  honour,  whether  ciTil, 
naval,  military,  or  oiherwiae,  within  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
■even  days  from  the  date  of  such  appeal,  which  individuals  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  as  jurors  of  our  lord  the  king. 

5.  That  the  cpart,  bemg  assembled,  shall  proceed  to  elect  the  senior  member  in 
age  as  its  president;  and,  after  hearing  the  seconds,  as  advocates  on  either  side,  shall 
c&U  before  them  such  witnesses  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  receive  such  oral 
or  written  testimony  as  they  may  consider  fairly  applicable  to  the  case  in  dispnte ; 
after  which  the  president  shall  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jurors  or  members  of 
the  court  of  honour  shall  each  deliver  his  opinion  and  decision  on  the  case,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  member,  and  going  upward  with  the  remainder  by  seniority 
of  age ;  when  the  president,  as  judge,  shall  pronounce  his  verdict,  which,  if  concurred 
in  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  himself  included,  shall  be  held  binding  on  all  parties, 
and  without  appeal. 

6.  That  the  expense  of  snch  proceedings  before  courts  of  honour  thus  constituted 
shall  be  confined  to  the  payment  of  the  advocates,  witnesses,  and  costs  of  evidence 
on  either  side ;  the  service  of  the  jurors  or  members  of  the  court  of  honour  being  gra- 
tuitous, as  in  grand  juries  and  courts- martial  at  present ;  but  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
party  proved  to  be  the  aggressor  in  the  dispute,  and  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the 
court  as  being  in  the  wrong,  shall  be  held  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  the  costs,  on 
both  sides,  and  be  subject  to  be  detained  in  custody  until  such  costs  are  discharged. 

7.  That  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  individual  giving  or  taking  offence  to  refer 
his  case  to  the  adjodication  of  a  court  of  honour  constituted  as  above  described,  shall 
be  taken  to  be  an  acquittal  of  the  party  consenting  to  such  an  appeal ;  and  such  re- 
fusal of  any  one  party,  when  communicated  by  the  other  who  consents  to  the  court, 
shall,  when  duly  authenticated,  be  published  under  their  authority  as  a  judicial  set* 
tlenient  of  the  case. 

8.  That  in  the  event  of  both  parties  in  any  quarrel  holding  the  anthority  of  snch 
court  of  honour  in  contempt,  and  still  appealing  to  arms  and  engaging  in  a  duel  with 
deadly  weapons,  whether  actual  injury  be  indicted  by  the  combat  or  not,  the  follow- 
ing penalties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  convicted  offenders,  whether  principals,  sec- 
onds, or  accessories  before  or  after  the  fact.  If  in  the  civil,  naval,  or  military  ser- 
vice of  his  majesty,  the  offenders  ahall  be  dismissed  from  their  public  empfoyment, 
and  deprived  of  all  rank  and  pay  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  exceeding 
seven  years.  If  not  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  offenders  shall  be  de- 
clared to  be  outlaws,  deprived  of  all  rank  in  society,  and  of  all  civil  and  political 
privileges  as  British  subjects,  and  be  placed  for  a  like  period  without  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

9.  That  in  the  event  of  any  wound  being  inflicted  on,  or  death  ensuing  to,  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  any  duel,  the  property  of  the  other  parties,  including  prin- 
cipal, seconds,  and  accessories,  shall  be  held  liable  for  pecuniary  reparation  to  all 
who  may  be  injured,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  such  wounds  or  death,  to  the 
extent  of  maintaining,  as  far  as  the  joint  property  of  all  the  parties  will  admit,  the 
families  and  dependants  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  snd  supporters,  in 
ihe  same  state  and  condition  as  they  would  have  been  maintained  had  no  such  death 
occurred. 

These  are  the  only  provisions  I  should  deem  necessary,  and  these,  I  believe, 
would  be  found  fully  and  completely  effectual  to  meet  every  case.  As  to  tbe  prac- 
ticability of  the  remedy  and  the  justice  of  the  penalties  proposed,  many  authoritiep 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  both.  Judge  Blackstone  says,  **  Could  a  method  be  de- 
vised of  compelling  the  aggressor  to  make  some  other  satisfaction  to  the  affronted 
party,  which  the  world  would  esteem  equally  reputable  as  that  which  is  now  given  at 
the  hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  aa  well  of  the  person  insulted  as  of  he  who  hath  given 
the  insult,  a  probability  of  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice  might  be  held  out.*' 
Hero,  then,  we  have  ahadowed  forth,  and  that  not  dimly,  hut  in  lines  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  they  cannot  be  misuken,  that  very  court  of  honour  or  tribunal  which 
can  give  "  some  other  satisfaction  which  the  world  would  esteem,**  that  the  learned 
judge  deems  so  desirable.  Mr.  Hamilton,  whom  I  quoted  before,  aays,  that  when 
his  late  majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  was  offended  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a 
court  of  honour,  formed  of  sU  the  neighbouring  princes,  dictated  and  enforced  a  be- 
coming reparation ;  and  he  states  that  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  other  continental  states 
hare  established  courts  of  honour  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  personal  dispote^. 
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Etmi  Id  Eagtand  a  Briiiah  oomt  ^fMnkj  wu  faiiaeriy  m  OMtonee,  Iwniig  power 
to.«nfoTce  foil  reparalioa  for  those  grieTmncei  which  wore  of  too  doNcate  a  n%Ciiio 
for  the  cognisanco  of  coimnoii  law,  and  beioff  able  lo  compel  Cho  defendant  to  teke 
promptly  on  himself  the  lie  which  he  had  raahlj  or  anjnetljr  given,  or  to  make  such 
other  aubmisaion  aa  the  lawa  of  bonoar  miiht  require.  Thia  court  was  held  before 
the  lord  high  consUble  and  the  earl  marsfaid  jointly ;  bot  there  having  been  no  per- 
maneoi  high  constable  aince  the  eiecvtion  of  SfUffoid,  duke  of  Bnckingfaam,  that 
court  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  entire  diaoee. 

The  most  striking  cases  that  can  be  cited  aa  to  the  practicability  of  svch  a  conxt 
are  two  mentioned  by  Mr.  Samuel,  in  his  **  History  of  the  British  Army,**  both  hap- 
pening in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  The  one  was  in  the  esse  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Lieutenant-general  Murray  and  Sir  William  Draper,  in  1789;  the  other  rel»- 
ted  to  ceruin  differeneee  which  arose  out  of  the  trisl  of  Major  John  Browne,  of  the 
67th  regiment,  and  Capuio  Hedges,  at  Antigua.  In  both  casea  his  majesty  consti- 
iuted  tlM  cooru*  martial  at  their  respectiTo  regtmeotB  into  a  court  of  honour  for  rao- 
diating  between  the  parties.  The  grounds  oraoarrel  were  there  minutely  ioYestiga- 
ted,  and  the  submissions  due  by  the  party  which  was  convicted  of  giving  the  offence 
were  dictated.  The  proposed  terms  were  complied  with,  and  all  concerned  pledged 
their  honour,  by  requisition  of  the  court,  to  alk>w  tbeir  differences  there  to  tenninate, 
and  to  have  no  farther  consequences.  His  majesty's  commission  to  the  coort-sEiar- 
tial  in  the  second  insUnce  contained  specific  directions,  which  nn  in  these  words : 
"  If,  upon  the  representstion  of  any  of  the  parlies,  it  shall  appear  that,  in  respect  of 
any  unguarded  or  intemperate  expression  which  may  have  been  heretofore  used,  an 
acknowledgment,  apology,  or  concession  may  be  necessary  or  proper,  the  court  wiH 
preacribe  the  terma  in  which  the  same  shall  be  conceived,  and  will  cause  it  to  be 
made  in  their  presence.  And  for  the  better  effectuating  these  purposes,  the  court- 
martial  have  his  majesty's  permission  to  make  use  of  his  roysl  name,  authority,  and 
injunction ;  and,  if  they  shall  see  occasion,  to  impose  s  strict  arreat  upon  any  of  the 
parties  until  a  report  sluill  be  made  to  hie  majesty.'* 

Here,  then,  is  experience  of  the  perfect  piacticability  aa  well  aa  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  court  of  honour,  made  permanent,  which  might  be  armed  with  full  powers  instead 
of  being  merely  tsmporarv,  and  founded  on  royal  commissions  issued  for  every  sep- 
arate occasion.  I  may  add,  that  the  late  revered  and  lamented  Mr.  Wilberforee,  in 
)u»  admirable  **  View  of  Christianity,*'  says,  "  There  can  be  bttle  doubt  of  the  elli- 
cacy  of  what  baa  been  mora  than  once  ausgested  as  a  substitute  for  duelling,  name- 
ly, a  eourt  of  honour,  to  uke  cognisance  of  such  offences  as  woold  nsturally  fall  with* 
in  ita  province  :  but,"  he  adds,  '*  the  efbcta  of  this  esUblishment  would  doubtless 
require  to  be  enforced  by  legislative  provisions,  directly  punishing  the  practice,  and 
by  diacounging  at  court,  and  in  the  naval  and  military  cireles,  all  who  abooM  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  be  guilty  of  it.'*  And  Mr.  Samuel,  with  all  that  high  feeling  of  re- 
apect  for  military  honour  which  bis  examination  of  the  materials  for  his  work  on  the 
British  army  natorelly  inspired,  after  condemning  the  practice  of  duelling  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  recommending  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  aubeiitotion  of 
courts  of  honour  instead,  concludes  by  saying,  **  Tbia  conqueat  over  deep-rooted 
but  ill-founded  prejudices,  if  difficult  in  attainment,  will  be  most  admirable  in  its 
conaequences,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  abolish,  in  the  end,  a  senseless  and  horrid 
fmctice,  not  leaa  reproachful  to  the  military  character  than  abockiiig  to  humanity 

As  to  the  arj^umenta  uiged  in  favour  of  duellinff,  there  is  bot  one  Ibat  is  at  all  re- 
lied on,  which  18  this :  that  "  it  is  indispensable  for  the  preserratioo  of  order  in  po- 
lite society  ;  for,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being  called  out  to  the  fieM,  the  greatest 
rudeness  and  incivility  would  prevail."  To  thia  it  ia  enough  to  say,  that  the  roost 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptiana,  the  Babylonians,  the  Peniana,  and  the 
Greeks,  knew  nothing  of  such  a  practice  as  the  modern  duel ;  vet  they  all  preserrid 
the  greateat  refinement  of  mannera  without  the  infhieneo  of  fmr.  The  rudest  snd 
most  barbarous  of  modem  nations,  the  Goths,  the  Vandsls,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
are  those  among  whom  it  most  prevailed ;  and  yet,  with  all  its  influence,  their  man- 
nera were  hanh  and  ferocioua  in  the  extreme.  The  most  polite  and  well-bred  indi- 
iriduals  in  all  countries  are  so  from  courteouanesa  of  disposition  and  by  foree  of  ex- 
ample rather  than  from  fear ;  and  professed  duellists  are  often  the  radeat  and  most 
boisterous  of  men.  The  traiu,  therefore,  of  private  and  of  national  character,  art 
wholly  againat  such  s  theory  aa  that  aet  up  in  defence  of  duelling.    Beaidea  whicbb 
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I  aak,  ctn  thai*  b»  any  grotter  mtemrimmtef  thitt  Hut:  Itt,  to  ny  ibit  bnv«rr, 
tnth,  and  polMbad  OMDoera  are  virtues  so  inditpeDMble  to  a  gcnUeman,  and  are 
peeaeaaed  ia  auch  perfectioQ  bjr  the  geniiy  of  EDgtand,  ihat  the  altgfateat  inainoation 
i^oat  any  omii'b  courage,  veraetty,  or  gentlemanly  mannera  ia  an  offence  which 
ean  be  eipiaied  eoly  by  mortal  combat ;  and,  Sdly,  to  affirm  that  they  are  of  snch 
ruffianly  diapoaitiona,  auch  hypocrites,  aoch  pretenders  to  bravery,  and  ancb  base 
cowaida  at  the  aaoie  time ;  so  continaally  dtaposed  to  behave  ill,  but  so  continnally 
crooching  nnder  the  operation  of  /ear,  that  if  yeu  will  only  hold  over  them  in  ter- 
ror the  dread  of  the  whip  or  the  pistol,  they  will  be  the  moat  civil  and  polite  persons 
in  the  world.  Now  both  of  these  positions  cannot  be  true.  If  they  be  really  brave, 
DO  dread  of  being  called  to  accoont  for  their  conduct  by  othera  will  ever  deter  them 
iitoro  doing  what  they  deem  right.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  arrant 
oowards  Sis*  the  fear  of  a  duel  can  ever  make  them  polite,  by  professing  a  respect 
which  they  do  not  feel ;  and,  therefore  the  very  apology  set  up  for  duelling  is  the 
bitterest  ceneure  ever  paased  on  the  character  of  the  nation  in  which  it  pnvaila. 

Lei  neienm  up  the  whole  by  a  brief  glance  at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  penal- 
ties propoeed  to  be  enforced,  and  especially  their  suitableness  to  the  nature  of  the 
ofieiwe.  I  contend,  then,  that  deeth  ia  altogether  an  excessive,  aa  well  aa  an  unsuit- 
able puttiahment  for  duelling,  since  to  put  the  man  who  voluntarilv  riaks  his  Ufa 
against  that  of  another,  and  combata  fairly  and  openly,  on  the  aame  footing  with  the 
CBcret  murderer  and  midoiffht  aaaaaain,  is  to  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  justice, 
■nd  defeat  the  very  end  of  law,  by  revolting  every  man  againat  ita  injunctiona.  It  ia 
to  avoid  being  acomed  and  shunned  by  their  equala,  rat^  than  to  take  vengeance, 
or  even  to  prove  their  courage,  that  men  go  to  the  field.  Thia  degradation,  men,  of 
which  they  stand  in  so  much  dread,  ia  the  proper  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  shall  be  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong;  ana  the  fear  of  being  so  proved  guilty,  and  so 
eeomed  and  ahunoed,  will  operate  more  powerfully  than  any  fear  of  death  to  deter 
men  from  giving  othera  offence. 

The  fitteat  punishment  for  this,  when  tribunab  are  founded  for  the  adjuatment  of 
every  diapute,  will  undoubtedly  be,  to  condemn  the  partiea,  not  to  physical,  but  to 
political  and  civil  death ;  to  annihilate,  or  aospend  for  a  time,  their  nghta  and  privi- 
lagea  aa  citiiena ;  to  exclude  them  from  aociety ;  to  make  them  outlaws  ;  to  with- 
draw from  them  the  protection  of  the  lawa ;  amce  they  themaelvea,  by  setting  those 
lawa  aaide,  have  ahown  that  they  will  not  yield  obedlsnce ;  and,  failing  to  obaerve 
this,  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  their  protection. 

If  it  be  thought  that  naval  and  military  men  may  claim  exemption  from  this  recip* 
meal  obligation  of  obedience  and  protection,  I  anawer  it  is  precisely  to  thoae  claaa- 
ea  that  the  practice  of  duellinff  ia  most  derogatory.  What  is  ita  admitted  principle  1 
To  coerce  men  into  reapecttol  behaviour  towarda  each  other,  by  the  operation  of 
/ear.  Gracioua  Heaven  !  and  ia  thia  the  rulinff  motive  we  would  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  heroic  defendere  of  their  country  f  Shall  thev,  who  never  yet  shrunk 
from  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  be  terrified  into  civility  by  the  fear  of  the  pistol- balla 
of  their  own  countrymen  and  friends  1  Is  this  the  base  material  of  which  our  fleeU 
and  armiee  are  compoaed  1  But  it  is  said  their  feelings  must  be  respected !  Undoubt- 
edly-^o  all  honourable  extent ;  but  men  in  whoae  hands  the  national  defence  ia 
placed  are  bound  above  all  thinga  to  ahow  their  respect  for  the  laws  ;  and,  whenever 
they  set  their  own  seifieh  feelings  and  finctea  sbove  that  solemn  obtiffaiion,  they  prove 
themaelvea  unworthy  of  their  truat.  It  has  been  well  said,  indeed,  that  naval  and 
military  men  have  even  leea  excuse  than  any  other  class  for  resorting  to  this  baiba- 
rona  practice.  The  countiy  places  wespons  in. their  handa,  and  givea  them  the  privi- 
lege and  honour  of  wearing  anna,  for  the  defence  of  the  atate ;  and  if  they  pervert 
theae  inatromente  of  good  to  evil  usee,  and  challenge  each  other  to  spill  the  nation'a 
blood,  thej  are  guilty  of  >  aa  great  a  crime  aa  the  cashier  of  a  national  bank,  who,  in- 
truet»d  with  fomls  ror  his  country's  use,  appliea  them  to  hie  own  aelfiah  purpoaeai 
sad  equanden  a  treaaure  not  his  own. 

If  we  deeire  to  maintain  the  refinements  of  civilixed  society,  let  us  aupply  refined 
and  noble  motivee  aa  atimulanto  to  action ;  let  the  fear  (^public  degradation,  uk!  the 
heiwr  of  merited  ahame,  be  aubatituted  for  the  fear  of  wounds,  or  chastisement,  or 
deatJi.  To  serfs  and  slaves,  to  savagea  and  brotes,  the  terror  of  the  whip  or  the 
pietel  may  be  fitly  enough  applied ;  but  by  free  and  enlighteb'^d  men,  the  only  fear 
tkat  ought  lo  be  felt  ia  the  fear  of  offending  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  dread  of 
bainf  jttsdy  aondemned  ia  the  opinion  of  the  Tirtnous  and  the  juat    To  defend  his 
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liberties  and  the  Uwe,  let  no  mtn  besitete  to  heuid  hie  life.  It  is  a  tost  given  kf 
Heaven  not  to  be  lightly  wantoned  with  ;  it  is  a  sacred  gift,  deposited  in  every  maii*e 
keeping,  to  be  made  the  source  of  imtional  enjoyment  to  himself,. and  ihe  beings 
whom  lie  finds  around  him  or  bhofis  into  existence.  If  the  ruffian  or  the  braggart 
invade  iis  peace,  or  attempt  to  sully  iis  honour,  let  the  united  power  of  the  law, 
baaed  on  ihe  firm  foundation  of  public  opinion,  crush  them  with  its  mighty  power, 
and  drive  ihem  from  that  society  of  which  they  sre  the  bane.  But  let  the  brave  aod 
patriotic  citizen  reserve  his  life,  which  is  not  his  own  to  sacrifice  at  will,  for  those 
high  and  noble  deeds  which  his  country  may  one  day  demand  at  his  hands ;  and  if 
it  then  be  offered  up  upon  the  altar  of  justice,  in  defence  of  liberty  and  iruih,  he 
may  fall  as  honoured,  and  his  memory  be  as  justly  revered,  as  those  who,  in  the 
Spartan  band,  left  their  bodies  in  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  had  inscribed  od 
the  impending  rock  the  ever-memorable  epitaph,  "  Stranger,  go  and  report  at  Sparta 
that  we  lie  dead  here  in  vindication  of  the  lawa."  It  is  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  this 
noble  sentiment  that  I  desire  to  see  the  laws  made  worthy  of  our  re^ct  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  measure  I  have  humbly  recommended  will 
conduce  to  this  desirable  end,  I  trust  some  legislative  measure,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  explained,  will  be  introduced  and  carried,  to  prevent  the  barbarous  aod 
aanfluinarv  practice  of  duelling. 

r  S.—May  Queen  Victoria,  who  now  aways  the  sceptre  of  England,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  her  illustrious  predecessor,  Queen  Anne,  have  the  humanity  and 
moral  courage  to  recommend,  like  her,  the  aliolition  of  duelling  in  a  speech  Oom  the 
throne.  And  may  the  lords  and  commons  of  her  realm  so  sustain  this  virtuous  effort 
of  their  youthful  sovereign,  as  that  all  the  wives,  the  mothers,  and  the  sisters  of  hec 
vast  dominiona  may  have  occaaion  to  bail  her  majesty  as  the  first  emancipator  of  their 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers  from  the  barbarous  and  bloody  custom  to  whicb  the 
yranny  of  fashion  has  so  long  subjected  them !  No  single  act  that  could  emanate 
Irom  royal  aoUiority  would  be  more  honourable  to  a  female  heart  and  mind  than  this, 
or  shed  a  brighter  lustre  on  her  majesty's  crown. 


No.  VI. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  follow  this  sppeal  by  a  record  of  the  interesting  and 
imporunt  fact,  that,  within  the  session  of  the  Americsn  Congress  in  which  it  was 
issued,  and  in  less  than  three  months  after  its  publication,  an  Act  was  passed 
throughout  both  houses  at  Washington,  and  received  tho  president's  assent,  so  as  to 
become  law,  in  the  following  terms : 

Anti-Duelling  Law. — An  Act  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  accepting,  within  the  Du- 
trict  of  Columbia,  of  a  challenge  to  fi^ht  a  duel,  and  for  the  punishment  thereof. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America,  in  Congress  sssemblcd,  That  if  any  person  shall,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, challenge  another  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall  send  or  deliver  any  written  or  verbal 
message  purporting  or  intending  to  be  such  challenge,  or  shall  accept  any  such  chal- 
lenge or  message,  or  shall  knowingly  carry  or  deliver  any  such  challenge  or  mes- 
sage, or  shall  knowingly  cany  or  deliver  an  acceptance  of  such  challenge  or  mee- 
aage  to  fight  a  duel  in  or  out  of  said  district,  and  such  duel  shall  be  fought  in  or  out 
of  said  district,  snd  cither  of  the  parties  thereto  shall  be  slain  or  mortally  wounded 
in  such  duel,  the  surviving  party  to  such  duel,  and  every  person  carrying  or  deliver- 
ing such  challenge  or  message,  or  acceptance  of  such  challenge  or  message  as  afore- 
eaid,  and  all  others  aiding  or  abetting  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  m  sny  court  competent  to  the  trial  thereof  in  the  said  dis- 
trict, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  confinemsnt  to  hard  labour  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  nor  less  than  five  years,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  * 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  furtheMenacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  give  or  send,  or  cause 
to  be  given  or  sent,  to  any  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel,  or  to  engage  in  single  combat  yviih  any  deadly  or  dangerous  instrament  oc 
weapon  whatever,  or  if  any  person  in  said  district  shall  accept  any  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel,  or  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any  deadly  or  dangerous  insirument  or 
weapon  whatever,  or  shall  be  the  bearer  of  any  such  challenge,  every  person  so  giv^ 
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f  ,  0r  eaoiing  to  be  given  or  tent,  or  tccepcinff  inch  challeiim  or  being 

HOof,  mod  OTaiy  person  aiding  or  abeiiing  in  the  givingi  aending,  or  ao- 

challenge,  ahali  be  deemed  gailty  of  high  crime  and  miedemeanoiir* 


iBg  or  aeadSng , 

the  bearer  Umeof,  < 

.cepting  rach  _ 

and,  on  oeiYiction  thereof  in  any  court  competent  to  tiy  the  same  in  the  said  district^ 

shall  be  ponished  hj  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard  labour  m  the  peniten- 

ttarr  for  a  term  not  eieeeding  ten  years  nor  less  than  five  yeitrs,  in  the  discjetioii 

of  the  court 

Sno.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  assault,  s^ike,  beat,  or 
wound,  or  cause  to  be  assaulted,  stricken,  beaten,  or  wounded,  any  person  in  the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia,  for  declining  or  refusing  to  accept  any  challenge  to  fight  % 
duel,  or  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any  deadly  or  dangerous  instrument  oc 
weapon  whatever,  or  shall  post  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  posted  or  published,  anv 
writing  chargmg  any  such  person  so  declining  or  refusing  to  accept  any  snch 
challenge  to  be  a  coward,  or  using  any  other  opprobrious  or  injurious  langoaga 
therein,  tending  to  degrade  and  disgrace  such  person  for  so  offending,  on  connctiott 
thereof  in  soy  court  competent  to  trial  thereof  in  said  district,  shall  be  pnnished  by 
eonfinement  to  hard  labour  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years 
Dor  less  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sjio.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  oath  now  to  be  pr»> 
scribed  by  law  to  be  administersd  to  the  grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Colmnlna» 
thev  shsU  be  sworn  faithfully  and  impartially  to  inquire  into,  and  true  piesentmsnt 
nake  of,  all  offeooes  against  this  act. 


No.Vn. 

Addriss  delivered  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  laying  the  fomd- 
tliott-stone  of  Girard  College,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1888. 

(Re/errtd  to  atfogt  337.) 

FSLLOW-CITISBMB,  i 

We  have  now  witneseed  the  layiiijg  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Girsrd  College  for 
Orphans.  That  stone,  simple,  massive,  end  enduring,  fit  emblem  of  the  structure  to 
be  Msied  from  it,  end  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  has  been  deposited  in  iu  final 
lusting  plsro  The  earth  received  it.  To-morrow  the  earth  will  cover  it.  Ours  sre 
the  last  eyes  which  MIX  kwk  upon  it,  and  heieaftor  it  will  lie  in  its  silent  repoee,  nn- 
Boved  by  all  the  revolutions  of  the  changing  world  above  it. 

And  yet  ^m  out  that  depth  is  to  rise  the  spirit  which  may  mora  influence  the 
deetinv  of  ourselves  and  oor  children  than  all  else  the  world  now  contains.  The 
seed  that  has  been  planted  is  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  that  growth  which  gives  to 
ezistonee  all  that  renders  it  attractiv»~-flowers  for  o\a  early  youth,  fruita  in  maturer 
liiis,  and  shelter  for  declining  yesrs.  It  is  that  knowledge  which,  trampling  down  in 
iu  progrsss  the  dominion  ofbrotal  force,  and  giving  to  intellect  its  jost  ascendancy* 
1ms  at  length  become  the  master-power  of  the  world.  No  people  can  now  be  dis- 
tinguished, or  prosperous,  or  truly  great,  but  \n  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and,  in 
the  stirring  competition  of  the  roused  spirits  of  our  time,  the  first  gk>ry  and  the  high* 
•St  success  most  be  sssigned  to  the  best  educated  nation.  If  this  be  true  in  our  re* 
lations  abroad,  it  is  ^  mon  true  at  home.  Oor  institutions  have  boldly  ventured  to 
place  the  whole  power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  the  coon* 
try,  freed  kom  all  the  great  restninto  which  in  other  nations  were  deemed  neeessaiy. 
In  doing  this,  their  reliance  is  entiroly  on  the  general  intelligence  and  education  of 
the  community,  without  which  soch  institutions  can  have  neither  permanence  nor 
value.  While,  theraibie,  to  be  nn^docated  and  ianoraot  is  in  other  countries  a  pri- 
vate misfortune,  in  ours  it  is  a  public  wrong ;  and  the  great  -obMCt  to  which  statee- 
nen  should  direct  their  efibrts  is  to  elevate  the  stondard  of  public  instructioo  to  th^ 


level,  the  high  table-land,  of  our  institutions.    It  is  thus  that  this  day  has  been  ap* 

npiiately  cooeen  for  the  present  edeauiity. 
t  is  fit  that  on  the  anniversaiy  of  that  day  when  oor  ancestors  laid  the  broad  found- 


ations of  our  public  liberties— on  that  day  when  our  countrymen'  throughout  this 
pcoeperons  empin  an  enjoymg  the  blessings  which  these  institutions  confer— we,  in 
•or  sphen  of  duty,  should  commence  this  great  work,  so  eminently  adapted  to  secun 
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Tbit  tralh  no  mm  ft\t  with  a  dec^  eoimetkvB  tlwD  oar  4f iliiigfmihed  faBowefea 
is«n,  whoM  hwMry  tnd  whose  deiign  in  fbimding  Chit  inrtJtQiion  mmy  VfOf  oonpf 
for  •  few  nwaents  oar  ■ttentioii. 


We  all  vnnember,  «nd  OMMt  of  «s  knew  bhii.  Plain  in  epfwennee,  einple  m  mn- 
nen,  fnuvl  in  til  hie  faebitt,  bw  loog  hfe  wu  one  nnfaroken  enctewion  ef  inlenee  end 
vnCirinfindnfetiy.  Wealthy,  yet  without  indolein^  in  the  erdimry  tnnhee  which 
wealih  may  procure,  a  stranger  to  the  social  circle,  indifferent  to  potiUcal  dMiBeliony 
with  no  appeient  enjoyment  except  in  impelling  and  regiiteting  the  mokiplied  ecen- 
netions  of  whkh  he  was  the  centre,  whose  t^  relaxation  was  only  TarinCy  nf  lahear, 
he  passed  fran  yooth  to  msnhood,  and  finally  to  extreme  oM  age,  the  oane  oBchanged« 
nnvaiying  model  of  jndkious  and  successful  enterprise.  At  length  mm  began  to 
gase  with  wonder  on  this  mysterious  being,  who,  witboot  any  of  the  oidinaiy  stkno- 
lants  te  exertion,  urged  by  neither  his  own  wanu  nor  the  wants  of  others,  with  richea 
abeady  beyond  the  bopea  of  avarice,  yet  perserered  in  this  unceasing  scbenoe  of  ae- 
cumulation,  and,  poaseesing  ao  much,  atrore  to  possess  more  as  snxionaly  ae  if  he 
poesesaed  nothing.  They  did  not  know  that  nnoer  this  cold  exterior,  and  aloof  in 
that  alara  eolitode  of  his  mind,  with  all  that  seeming  mdifference  to  the  wnrhl  and 
to  the  world^s  opinions,  he  still  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  human  aflietien»  and 
mated  a  atronger,  yet  a  far  nobler  and  wiser,  ambition  to  benefit  mankind  than  ever 
animated  tbe  most  dereted  follower  of  that  world's  applause.  Hie  desth  first  re- 
vealed ihat  all  this  aecumnlstion  of  his  laborious  and  prolonged  exiatente  waa  to  he 
the  inheritance  of  us  and  of  our  children,  that  for  onr  and  their  comfoit  the  city  ef  Us 
adoption  was  to  be  improyed  and  embellished,  and,  above  all,  that  to  their  advance- 
ment in  science  and  in  morals  were  to  be  dedicated  the  fruits  of  his  long  years  of  toil. 

It  required  the  self-denial  of  no  common  mind  to  resist  the  temptation  of  hetng 
himself  the  witness  and  the  administrator  of  this  bounty,  and  to  have  absuined  from 

S joying  the  applaoae  of  his  grateful  couRtiymen»  who  would  have  acfcnowled^  with 
ectionate  respect  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  him.  Yet  even  thia  seciei 
and  prospective  munificence  must  have  had  its  charm  for  a  mind  like  his ;  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  deep  and  retired  stHlness  of  his  spirit  was  often  soothed 
vrith  the  visions  of  th<i  lasting  good,  and  perhapa,  too,  of  the  pMthumona  gfory,  which 


he  waa  prepeiing.    SUch  contemplations  he  might  well  indolge,  for  to  few  hare  th^ 
been  ao  fully  realised.    FVom  the  moment  that  foondatton^atone  toadied  the  t 
the  name  of  Otrard  waa  beyond  the  reaeh  of  oblivion.    He  has  now  token  hia  i 


I  benefactors  of  mankind.  From  this  hour  that  name  ia  deatiaad  lo 
anivive  to  the  laleat  noeterity ;  and  while  letteia  and  the  arts  exiat  he  wiN  be  died 
as  the  man  who,  with  a  generoaa  apvrit  and  a  ssgscioua  foi^aight,  be^athed  for  the 
improvnaaent  of  hia  fellow^men  the  accumulated  eaminga  of  his  life.  He  wiH  be  ra- 
■lembend  in  all  fotuie  thnea  by  the  emphatic  title  vritb  which  he  ehoae  to  he  deaig- 
Mted,  and  with  which  he  commencee  his  will— a  title  by  which  we  onrseivea  may 
proudly  rccogniae  him,  as  "  Stephen  Ginrd,  of  the  City  of  Philadelpfaia,  in  the  conn 
BDonwealih  oi  Peimsylvania,  meithant  and  mariner,"  the  author  of  a  more  monifiont 
act  of  enlightened  charity  than  was  ever  peiformed  by  any  other  hmnan  being. 

His  willindeed  be  the  most  durable  basis  of  all  human  distinction,  a  wiae  hamr- 
olence  in  the  oanae  of  lettera.  The  ordinary  charitv,  which  feeds  or  dothee  the  tia- 
traaaed,  estimable  as  it  is,  relieves  only  the  physical  wants  of  the  sofferer.  Bat  ike 
enlightened  beneficence  which  looks  deeper  into  the  wsnts  of  oor  natnre ;  which  net 
merely  prolongs  existence,  but  renders  that  existence  a  blesaing,  by  pourhv  inin 
theae  recesses  of  sorrow  the  radiance  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivatton,  this  it  ia 
which  forma  the  worid'a  troeat  bendactor,  and  confers  the  most  enduring  of  all  glory ; 
a  glory  the  mora  aecuie,  becauee  the  very  objects  of  that  benevolence  are  enaUed  la 
repay  with  fame  the  kindoeaa  which  suatams  them. 

It  ia  not  nnnaionable  to  conjecture  that,  in  all  futWB  times,  there  wiH  paiohrtly 
he  in  exiatence  many  thousand  me«i  who  will  owe  to  Girard  the  greatest  of  allhlaaa^ 
ings,  a  viftoous  edncatfon ;  men  vrho  wiH  have  been  rescued  from  want,  and  pci^ 
hi^s  from  vke,  and  armed  with  fewer  to  riae  to  wealth  and  dbtinction.  Among 
them  will  be  found  some  of  oor  best-educated  dtitens,  aocomplished  acholara,  inial* 
Ugent  mechanics,  distingniabed  artiata,  and  promment  stateamen.  In  the  midst  ef 
their  prosperity  such  men  can  never  forget  the  source  of  it,  nor  wtH  they  ever^eeaaa 
to  mingle  with  thehr  frayeiv,  and  to  commemorate  with  tbdr  fahoora,  the  name  ef 
their  great  bendacier.  What  human  bemg  can  be  inaenaible  te  the  happmeaa  ef 
having  cauaed  such  a  sueceaaiaB  of  good  through  remote  ages,  ernot  fod  that  etch 
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■pilnMii  w  «M(»  gutofal  ihM  cU  Uw  alMmto  whiek  «▼«  mm  ftwa  the  UoodiMt 
mU  of  b«uJ«»  and  worth  alltlie  vulgar  flune  of  a  hundred  oonqaeata. 

The  geneiml  deaigB  aod  the  reaouicat  o(  the  ioatiiution  aia  proportioned  to  ki 
perpoMi^  and  cheMc&orieiic  of  hia  who  did  nothing  which  he  did  not  do  well. 

Aftor  the  buUdiog  shall  havo  been  completed,  there  will  mnain  the  annual  ineomo 
of  &WO  milliona  of  doUara,  now  yielding  ooo  hundred  and  two  thoo«and  doUan  ;  and 
if  theeo^oda  ihould  ho  inadequate  for  aU  the  orphans  applying  for  adoiisiiott,  tho 
ittcano  of  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  estate  ia  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  as  many  new  buildings  as  Ms  square  in  the  city  would  have  contained.  So  that, 
ia  general,  it  may  be  atated  vVn  reasonable  cooMencc,  that  when  all  the  buildings 
•re  ready  for  thoraception  of  the  pupils^  thero  wUl  be  available  for  the  msinlenaoce  of 
the  institntion  an  income  of  not  less  than  one  hnndied  thoosand  doUais,  which  majr 
be  increased  to  at  least  two  hondred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

These  ample  fands  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  majntenance  and  edoeatien  of  "peer 
Bule  white  orphan  children.*'  Of  all  the  claaase  oi  hnman  indigence^  thero-aie  nono 
more  helpless  and  more  entitled  to  oar  sympathies  than  these  efildfon  of  ■BiafoitaiM. 
They  havo  lost  their  natoral  protectors.  The  arms  which  have  hitherto  emhracei 
and  eostained  them  havo  been  folded  in  death.  They  began  life  in  comfort,  pei^ 
baps  in  affluence ;  but  now  they  stand  alone^  abaodoi^ed,  and  helpless,  to  stniggfo 
•nalnsLthe  world*s  coldness,  with  precariooa  mesne  of  subsislence,  with  no  pvospeet 
of  instruction,  and  treading  on  that  narrow  aod  alippeiy  verge  which  tooofteo  sc^mup* 
ntos  want  from  crimen  From  this  faendlees  condition  th^  am  rescued  by  the  b^ 
novolencoof  Girard,  who  not  merely  pro  video  tho  means  of  subsistenee,  bat,  redreso* 
img  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  raiaee  them  at  once  in  the  seals  of  being,  and  quali&eo 
them  to  be  usefnl  members  of  that  aociety  which  they  would  otherwise  dktnrb  oc 
corrupt. 

How  wide  the  limita  of  that  benevolsBce  may  be  it  is  iaspossible  to  conjecture. 
U  the  imperfection  of  langinge  suggeets  a  doubt  ae  to  the  degVM  of  destitntion  which 
makea  an  **  orphan,**  the  greater  weakness  of  oar  natoBs  foRos  upon  ns  tho  mds»> 
oholy  inquiry.  What  child  ia  there  who  may  not  bo  a  poor  orphanl  Who  ie  thero 
ladflied  among  us  whoso  children  may  not  yet  need  the  bleesiogs  of  thu  institntioB  % 
X#et  none  of  us,  in  tho  confidence  of  prosperity,  deem  his  own  offspring  secaro. 
Alaa !  all  oar  pcosperity  is  so  vaio  aod  ahaoowy,  and  misfortune  is  so  oonstantly  in 
nmbnsh  m  aseail  oa,  thai  it  wero  preanmptnone  in  any  of  as  to  suppose  himself  b^ 
yond  tho  reach  of  vicissitudes,  which  woold  render  sooh  an  institution  the  hsppieet 
Mfoge  for  hia  chiidien.  Yes,  feUow-citiseos,  this  colkjge  is  our  own ;  t&o  property 
of  OS  alL  Ii  is  intended  to  remedy  misfortunes  to  which  wo  are  all  equally  bablo. 
And  it  should  bo  a  sooree  of  great  oonsolation  to  each  of  na,  that  if ,  in  the  eve^ 
varying  toma  of  hnman  life,  miafortane  should  overtake  and  death  surprise  na,  they 
who  bear  our  names,  and  an  desttned  to  be  the  fathers  of  our  descendants,  will  hero 
find  a  home  where  they  may  he  prepered  fior  foture  osofulnees,  and  become  in  toim 
the  protectors  and  aupport  of  their  mora  helpless  nlatives. 

Heioelker,  thsaka  to  the  bounty  of  Guard,  every  father  among  us  may  on  his  death- 
hed  enjoy  the  miection  that,  although  unprovided  with  fortune,  thero  ie  eecured  to 
his  sons  that  which  is  at  once  the  means  of  fortooe,  sad  far  better  than  tho  ampleet 
fortono-  without  iv^-a  good  education.  Thia  conaideration,  if  anv  such  incentivo 
wero  wanting,  msy  serve  to  atinmiato  the  sense  of  public  duty  ia  thoee  who  adonis 
foter  tho  iosliitttion,  to  nnder  it  worthy  of  their  own  childron. 

For  thie  pwpoM,  happily,  it  is  only  necessary  to  foUU  the  deeign  of  tho  foondsi^ 
svhich  provides  ample  means,  and  expressly  majAoM  the  employment  of  then,  to  givo 
•very  kind  of  liberal  and  ueeful  instruction. 

They  woold  mnch  err  who,  eomnariog  this  institution  with  any  ordinary  stsadesd, 
vegsprd  it  ae  an  almshoose  .or  a  pooihouso,  in  which  a  cerUin  noosber  of  pauper  boy% 
jyoesd  together  to  be  kept  from  harm,  are  to  receive  somo  hasty  radimenia  of  ii^ 
otraetion,  and  then  to  be  thrust  out  on  the  world  lo  mske  way  for  a  aimilar  swana 
of  onfortunato  childwn.  By  no  meana.  Tho  comproheosive  benevolence  of  €Knid 
looked  to  higher  and  better  thinga.  It  is  not  a  poor  school,  nor  a  ehaiity  school,  nor 
a  fioo  school,  in  their  ordinary  aoceptation.  It  ia,  aa  he  denominatee  it,  a  **  OoU^go.** 
The  pewmptoiy  prohihitton  that  '*  no  distinotive  dross  should  ever  be  worn,*.'  rovoali 
hie  purpose  that  these  youths  shall  not  be  deeionsted  as  obiecta  of  romark  or  ooft- 
lompt  by  their  contempiMarios  (  that  they  shell  be  distingnbhed  only  by  their  co»- 
4nol»  and  ohiU  not  wear  the  livery  even  of  charily.    The  iostmction,  mo,  leqaiied 
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k  of  the  hkjMUt  tbHteUr,  embvidEuar  ainott  ^i^vji^ag  wofO^  of  bting  tta4M  In 
the  circle  oi  baman  kDowledge.  "  Tliey  shall  be  imtructed,"  says  he» "  in  the  mi* 
<Ni8  branches  of  a  sound  edocaiion,  comprehending  reading,  whttng,  gfammar,  arith« 
metk,  gaogiaphy,  naYigation,  aunreyiog,  pmcticar  mathematics,  asdonomy,  natmal, 
chymicS,  wad  experimental  philosophy,  the  Fiench  and  Spanish  laaguages  (I  do  not 
foibid,  bnt  I  do  not  recommend  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages),  and  such  other 
leanung  and  science  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  meht  or  wairaot." 

Thia  excludes  nothing,  nay,  it  embraces  OYerythmg  necessary  to  fona  a  wett-eda- 
cated  man.  How  far  this  instruction  is  to  be  carri|d  ;  whether,  when  the  degieaa 
of  talent  and  disposition  come  to  be  analyzed,  somMre  to  be  instructed  up  to  the 
point  of  their  appropriate  capacity,  while  the  more  intelligent  and  more  diligent  ate  to 
DO  caiiied  into  tne  higher  regions  of  science,  are  queationa  of  future  administatieB, 
to  be  decided  by  experience.  But  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  meaoa  of  educatioB, 
tboiough,  perfect  education,  are  to  be  provided ;  that  every  facility  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowleoge  should  be  at  hand ;  not  is  there  any  reaaon  why  tlie  QmiA.  College— 
liberally  endowed  beyond  all  example^should  not  be  superior  to  any  existing  eetah- 
lishment  in  the  talents  of  ita  professors,  or  the  abundance  of  iu  means  of  inetructiflD ; 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  so  it  shall  be.  There  shall  be  collected  withia  these 
walls  all  that  the  knowledge  and  research  of  men  have  accumulated  to  eolighlen  and 
improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  will  be  the  civil  West  Point  of  this  country,  where 
•11  the  sciences  which  minister  to  men's  happiness,  and  all  the  aru  of  peace,  nay  be 
thoroughly  and  practically  taught.  Ita  succees  will  natorally  render  it  the  model  fee 
other  institutions ;  the  centre  of  all  improvement  in  things  taught,  no  less  than'  ia 
the  art  of  teaching  them ;  the  nursery  of  instructers  ss  well  as  popito ;  thna  net 
Bieraly  accompliahing  the  direct  benefit  of  those  to  whom  its  instruction  extends,  but 
inadiating  by  iu  example  the  whole  circumference  of  human  knowledge. 

To  this  intellectual  cultivation  will  be  added  that  without  which  all  instiuetion  is 
▼akeleaa,  and  all  learning  the  mere  ability  for  evil,  that  moral  discipline  which  makes 
men  rirtuous  and  happy  at  their  own  firesides.  ^  My  deaire  ia,"  aaya  ho,  *'  that  all 
the  instructers  and  teachers  in  the  coUege  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  eeholarB  the  pure  principles  of  morauty,  ao  that  on  their  entiaDco  into  actire  Ufo 
they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towarda  their  feHow-cre^ 
tons,  and  a  love  ef  truth,  eobriety,  and  indoatry.**  When  this  harmony  hotweeft 
the  heart  and  the  understanding  ceases,  mere  knowledge  is  a  curse,  and  men  boceme 
intellectual  statues,  with  the  perfect  forms  of  manly  exterior,  but  coU,  and  eetfsl^ 
and  worthless  to  the  commumty  which  endures  them.  Our  yoeth,  (oo^  wili  not  foil 
to  be  deeply  imbued  with  that  enthuaiaatic  devotion  to  republican  goiveinmait«  and 
thai-  knowledge  of  his  public  rigbta  and  dutiee,  which  ahould  form  the  faeaii  of  the 
American  character.  It  is  thus  that  the  founder  strictly  enjoins,  *'that  by  every 
fcoper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republicatt  institutions,  and  to  the  saooA 
xighto  of  conscience  aa  cuarantied  by  our  happy  conatitution,  ahall  be  formed  aad 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  ue  scholars." 

Nor  need  there  be  any  dread  that  such  an  education  will  disoualify  them  for  their 
wrsoita  ki  after  life.  In  this  country  all  pursuita  are  open  to  all  men,  nor  ehonid  the 
humblest  citisen  despair  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  republic.  They  err  who  snp* 
poee  that  because  men  are  instructed  they  may  deseit  the  ordinary  waUca  of  employ- 
ment There  never  can  be  such  an  over-edocation  of  the  raasa  of  the  peopla.  Mob 
labour  not  for  want  of  knowledge,  but  for  want  of  bread.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  only  renders  it  more  productive,  and  knowledge 
hocomea  the  best  auxiliary  to  industoy  by  rendering  the  labourer  more  intelligent  and 
more  ambitious  to  excel.  The  youths  thus  instructed  will  go  forth  into  the  vanoos 
IMUsoiU  of  life,  many  of  which  are  in  their  nature  mechanical ;  but  they  will  b^ 
with  the  diepoaitioA  and  the  power  not  merely  to  excel  in  them,  bo^lo  rise  bqrnid 
4hem ;  and  they  will  emerge  from  their  workahope,  as  their  conntiymen  Ftaridia» 
«jid  Rittanhouse,  and  Godfrey,  and  Fulton  did  before  them,  leeching  all  the  i 
tiona  of  the  state  which  may  be  honourably  won  by  talento  and  ehaiacter. 

That  the  scene  of  so  many  blessinga  may  be  appropriato  to  them,  it  fo  j 

to  make  thia  structure  worthy  of  ita  great  object ;  worihy  of  the  name  of  ita  fooadoi^ 
«nd  of  the  city  which  he  was  so  anxiona  to  embelliah.  Among  the  acienooa  moat 
needed  in  this  country,  where  individual  wealth  ia  haatening  to  indulge  ita  tasto,  ud 
where  every  state,  and  city,  and  oounty  requirea  extensive  public  buudings.  is  aiehi- 
tectqve.    In4ispensable  in  the  mdeat  foiua  of  life,  it  becomea  the  highest  imttwint 
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of  the  most  ebliglitmied.  In  ^mtf  ittgeof  lu  wogrtM,  ll»  ttjrlo  of  itepililie  woilcs 
displ«]r*  ^^  ehtnetar  of  the  mtk»n  wbieh  ntan  mm.  Disproponiio&ed  tad  groteaqm 
among  a  coarse  of  onkMered  people^  in  nations  more  advanced  often  over  onHnwnt- 
ed  wtth  the  gaudy  profosion  and  tlie  caprieee  of  tasteless  wealth,  it  is  onlj  when  sw- 
tained  hf  ^e  pablie  spirit  of  a  commmitty  at  once  enlightened  and  generous  that  ai- 
chitecture  attains  its  highest  fflory — a  refined  simptioitj.  Of  that  pofeetion  it  is  pvfr* 
posed  that  this  etmcttire  shall  present  a  model,  the  equal  at  least  of  simiUir  works  in 
any  other  country,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  antiquity ;  a  structurs  which 
will  at  once  gratify  the  honourable  pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
form  the  best  stud^  for  all  the  branches  of  industry  connected  with  arehiteetuie. 

The  enjoyment  of  so  many  advantages  devolves  on  us,  fellow-citizens,  the  duty  cf 
great  care  and  vigilance  to  preserve  them.  ^ 

After  bestowing  upon  our  city  this  rich  inheritance,  Girard  adds  this  emphatic  dec^ 
hntion :  **  In  relation  to  the  oiganisation  of  the  college  and  ito  mendages,  I  leav* 
necessarily  many  details  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  cititene  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
I  do  80  with  the  more  confidence,  as,  from  the  nature  of  my  bequests,  and  the  bene- 
fit to  result  from  them,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia  wilt  obeervt 
and  evince  special  care  and  anxiety  in  selecting  members  for  their  ci^  councils  and 
other  agenta.'* 

That  the  generoua  confidence  with  which  he  has  thus  committed  toiw  the  ezeciH 
tion  of  his  great  designs  should  never  be  betrayed^  we  owe  equally  to  the  name  of 
the  founder  and  to  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  as  the  whole  value  of  this  mstitiK 
tion  will  depend  entirely  on  the  sdmimstration  of  it.  For  myself  and  my  eoHeegues^ 
to  whom  the  high  honour  has  been  assigned  of  sharing  in  that  administratioQ,  f  cam 
only  say,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  have  assumed  the  trust  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
its  responsibility,  and  a  determination  to  execute  it  in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  be* 
nevolence  which  animated  the  founder ;  and  we  ahalt  in  our  torn  retire  ffom  it  widi 
the  hope  that  our  fair  city  may  ahvays  find  successors,  who  to  equal  zeal  add  greatet 
ability  to  serve  it. 

Under  such  auspices,  we  confidently  trust  that  all  the  expeetatione  of  the  founder 
will  be  realized.  With  this  delightful  anticipation,  we  now  involoa  the  blessing  of 
Qod  on  this  grsat  undertaking. 

In  the  name  of  Siephen  Gtrard,  of  the  City  of  PhiUdelpkU,  Mi  Ifts  Cammnif 
wealth  of  JPenmy/vaiiui,  merchant  and  mariner,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  this  Girmd 
CoUege  for  Orphane.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  OHaemr,  which  not  only 
feeds  and  clothes  the  destitute,  but  vnsely  confers  the  greatest  4>lessiiigs  on  th« 
greaCeet  sufferers ; 

To  the  cause  of  Bducaftbn,  which  ffhres  to  human  life  iu  chief  value ; 

To  the  cause  of  JVorsIt,  without  which  knowledge  were  worse  than  unavailing; 
and,  finally. 

To  the  cause  of  our  CoimlTy,  whose  service  is  the  noblest  object  to  which  knowl^ 
edge  and  morals  can  be  devoted. 

Long  may  this  structure  stand  m  its  majeetic  simplicity,  the  pride  and  admiratiott 
of  our  latest  posterity ;  long  may  it  continue  to  yiela  iu  annual  harvests  of  educated 
and  moral  citizens,  lo  adorn  and  to  defend  our  country.  Long  ma^  each  successive 
age  enjoy  its  still  inereastnff  benefits,  when  time  shall  have  filled  its  halls  with  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead  who  have  been  reared  within  them,  and  shed  over  itt 
outward  beauty  the  mellowing  hues  of  a  thousand  yean  of  renown ! 


NcVni. 

>mopoeiD  riiAV  fob  Kmcrixo  ▲  votaoi  momrn  tbi  «i.aB& 

(i^s^frrsd  td  tiMpagc  41S.) 

PaoMMtn  plan  for  eflbeting  a  toyage  voond  the  globe,  by  the  route  of  India,  CM> 

na,  Jspan,  and  the  Pieifio  IsIm,  for  thb  purposes  of  Disc<yrery,  Civilization,  and  Gem* 

meree  combined.    To  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  J.  S.  BoOxtiteirAM,  Esq. 

In  the  course  of  which  it  is  intended  to  prooaote  and  aeeompKsh  the  following  intefk> 

•sting  and  important  objects  of  private  and  Pphlic  benefit :  1.  The  collection  of 

general  information  regarding  the  East.    S.  The  diflheion  of  nsefol  knowledge  in 

«veiy  quaner.    8.  The  exteneien  of  the  eal«  of  British  nandaetiine.    4.  The  di^ 

ooverr  of  new  articles  of  commercial  letnm. 
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lie  tfarooe  dT  Engbiid  beiiig  now»  Ibr  Um  lint  tine  in  all  itt]ustorf»fiDedlrft 
moMicb  whose  eariiMt  years  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  lus*coiiDtiy  at  sea,  and 
who  baa  ever  since  cheriahed  a  fond  regard  for  the  welfare  and  gloiy  of  the  national 
aarine,  the  commencement  of  his  auapiciooa  reign  cannot  fail  to  give  an  additional 
intereat  to  eveiy  entei|iriae  of  which  the  ocean  ia  to  be  the  element,  and  Biitiah  aea- 
Bon  the  inalioments  of  ita  accomplishment. 

Tnm  the  age  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemj,  who  each  sent  e^ieditiooa  to  ezplm 
the  hidden  aouices  of  the  Nile,  down  to  the  present  daj,  when  oor  enteipnsiitf 
countrymen,  Franklin  and  Parry,  have  been  employed,  at  great  personal  risk  and 
vast  public  expenae,  to  find  a  northern  paaasge  into  the  Pacific  Sm,  the  mere  eola- 
tion of  some  geoffraphical  problem  only,  wittout  reference  to  higher  viewa,  has  been 


enfficient  to  call  forth  the  energies  and  justify  the  iame  of  tboae  disUngoished  voya- 
gefs  of  all  nations,  from  Neaxcbus  to  Colnmbus,  by  whom  expeditions  of  mere  dis- 
€Ov«ry  have  been  conducted,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  to  enliat  tiM  patronage  and  aym- 
iMthiea  of  kings,  queens,  noblee,  and  people  in  their  aocceas. 

It  is  believMl  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  even  in  this  depertment  of  knowledge 
enly,  and  that  the  geomphical  and  bydrograpbical  features  of  our  globe  are  yet  veiy 
hx  from  being  perfect^  delineated  ;  so  tlut  a  voysge  of  circumnavigatkm,  if  dirstt* 
ed  to  this  object  alone,  would  be  still  worthy  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  first 
aaritime  nation  of  the  world,  and  of  everv  class  of  iu  inhabitanta. 

But  there  is  one  important  duty  that  has  never  yet  been  ineoipoiBted  with  any 
•yatematic  and  well-digesled  plan  for  a  voyage  of  diacoveiy ;  which  ia,  to  lay  tte 
Ibundations  for  a  future  commercial  intercourse  with  the  coasta  and  islande  discov* 
•led,  by  leaving  among  their  inbabiunts  the  best  memorials  that  men  can  ever  b^ 
i^aeath  to  each  other,  namely,  specimens  of  the  useful  manufacturea,  modeb  of  ag* 
Bcultuial  and  domeetic  implements,  and  descriptions  of  the  arte  and  conveniencea 


which  time  and  experience  have  enabled  us  to  discover  and  apply  to  the  imnrove- 

■lenta  and  comforta  of  life ;  with  the  seeds  of  elementaiy  and  nsefol  knowledge^ 

mted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  a  harvest  of  intellectual  and  metal  improve- 

mt,  and  the  conseonent  increase  of  happiness  to  those  who  are  thna  Ueesed. 

The  uesent  period  seems  peculiarly  favourable  for  auch  an  undertaking,  inasraudi 


aa  and  South  America,  including  the  ceeats  ot  Corse,  Formoea,  Japan,  Boneo,  Cel- 
■bes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  Kurile  Archipelago,  and  the  coQotlees  isl- 
•Dda  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  the  parte  of  the  gfobe  least  accurately  known  in  eveiy 
•enae ;  and  these  are  now  likely  aeon  to  become  as  acceaaible  to  En^kh  ships  aa 
they  have  been  to  foreign  vessels  only,  it  beinjg  already  understood  that  the  Eaat  In- 
dia Company  will  be  wuling  to  admit  of  English  ships  being  emplwed,  as  Ai^rifan 
and  other  foreign  vessels  now  are,  in  the  conveyance  of  expcns  mm  this  oounciy 
to  every  part  of  the  Eastern  aeaa,  reeerving  to  themselves  the  import  of  particuiaK 
articlea  only ;  and  it  being  matter  of  still  greater  ceruin^  that,  mipipomog  no  change 
whatever  to  take  place  in  this  respect,  tb^  would  readily  grant  their  licenae  or  peiw 
■kission  to  any  ahip  proceeding  on  a  pabtlcly  avowed  voyage  of  diaeovoy  and  mod- 
em improvement  hke  thia. 

The  want  of  an  accunte  knowledge  of  diatant  countries  when  they  are  first  open- 
ed to  new  inteicourae  has  been  prminctive  of  infinite  loss  and  miaery  bv  the  evil 
of  over-trading,  arising  from  the  natural  anxiety  of  all  adventoren  to  be  mat  in  the 
naxket,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  full  supply  of  eveiything  needed ;  but,  not  know* 
Ing  what  is  actually  required,  either  in  quantity  or  description,  everythir^  ie  taken,  a 
glut  ensues,  and  more  than  half  the  exporte  are  lost  or  destroyed. 

Such  accurate  knowledge  cannot  be  speedily  obteined  except  by  a  voyage  under* 
taken  for  that  express  object,  and  with  adequate  preparation  for  eflicting  it  on  a  sys- 
tematic and  complete  plan. 

The  fint  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  that  a  ahip  of  sufficient  site  and  competent 
equipmento  shouki  be  provided  by  the  Britieh  public,  fitted,  manned,  and  ready  for 
jea;  combming  periiapa  the  uae  of  steam  for  oecaaionai  application  in  cmrcnte  and 
calms,  with  the  safety  tubes  of  Mr.  Wataon  aa  a  aecority  ftem  foundering,  and  audi 
other  modem  improvements  aa  may  tend  to  increase  the  speed,  safety,  and  perfoet 
aecompliahment  of  the  voyage. 

The  ahip  and  her  equipmente  being  given  as  a  donation  to  thia  great  object,  ne 
forther  aid  on  the  part  of  the  public  wiU  be  needed,  as  the  oidinaiy  opentione  of 
tiading,  in  the  purchase  and  aale  of  eommoditiea,  and  in  the  conveyance  «f  goods 
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tnd  puiMiiffen  f^Mn  place  to  pkce»  on  the  route  will  defray  til  the  eQbeeqoeBl 
charges  of  the  Toyase ;  and,  to  prevent  all  miaconeeption  on  thia  aubject,  it  ia  pertio- 
vlarly  reqneated  to  he  obaerved  that  thia  ia  not  intended  aa  a  joint-atock  or  trading 
company,  but  a  poblie  aahaeription  for  a  great  public  undertaking,  without  farther 
riak  or  eoncem  on  the  pert  of  tne  aubacribcia. 

The  obieeta  thai  I  pledge  myaelf  to  keep  conetanUy  in  Tiew  dnriuff  the  whole  of 
thia  expedition,  and  tlie  fa«nefita  I  may  hope  to  effect  by  it  of  a  pauic  and  general 
nature,  will  be  the  following : 

I.  To  add  to  the  eziating  atock  of  knowledge  every  new  fact  that  can  be  collect- 
ed reapecting  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  coaata  and  ialanda  viiited,  and 
to  make  the  moat  ample  reaearchea  that  can  be  effected  reapecting  the  atatialioai» 
]»odactiona,  manners,  and  wanta  of  every  particular  place,  aa  welT  ae  to  collect 
apecimena  of  whatever  may  be  found  to  deaerve  preaervation  in  natural  hietory, 
botany,  and  mineralogy,  aa  well  aa  of  the  artificial  producta  and  native  warea,  where 
any  anch  exist 

II.  To  introduce  into  all  the  porta  viaited  apecimena  in  email  quantitiea,  but  in 
infinite  variety,  of  all  the  varioM  deacriptiona  of  gooda  manufactured  in  England, 
whether  in  woollena,  ailka,  or'cottona,  m  meula,  glaaa,  or  earthenware,  ao  aa  to 
lacertain  by  actual  experiment  what  particular  deecription  of  gooda  are  eoited  to 
particular  markete,  and  what  are  the  quantitiea,  pattema,  texturea,  pricea,  and  other 
pecnliaritiea  beat  adapted  to  each,  for  the  want  of  which  knowledge  all  the  evils 
of  overtrading  have  happened. 

III.  To  add  to  thia  diatribution  of  the  apecimena  of  Engliah  manufacturea,  the 
introduction  of  the  uaefiil  arte  of  civilized  life,  in  the  ahape  of  modela,  drawings,  and 
deacriptiona  of  all  the  varioua  implementa,  uteuaila,  and  conveniencee  of  aoricolture, 
huabandry,  and  domestic  comfort  in  use  among  ooraelvos,  aa  well  aa  aeeda,  planta, 
and  materiala  of  improvement  of  every  kind  ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  achoola  of  inatmction,  for  increaaing,  perpetoating,  and  diffuaing  naefnl 
knowledge  in  every  branch. 

.  Theae  are  the  mere  outlinea  of  the  plan ;  but  the  atatemfnt  of  theae  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  every  reader  to  fill  up  much  of  the  detaila. 

The  claaaea  of  the  community  iron  whom  the  moat  cordial  aid  may  be  expected 
towards  thia  undertaking,  and  tne  reeaona  for  their  ready  co-opention,  are  tne  fo^ 
lowing: 

1.  From  the  members  of  both  bousee  of  Parliament:  Becanae  the  informatioB 
collected  in  auch  a  voyage  would  be  more  copioua  and  more  accurate  than  thodeeot 
tory  evidence  of  accidental  and  often  unobeervant  and  indifferent 


tory 

whoae  imperfect  teetimonj  the  Legialature  ia  now  too  often  obliged  to  rely  for  the 

focta  and  opiniona  which  form  the  baaia  of  their  commercial  nieaaurea. 

5.  From  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  England,  from  the  learned  and  libeml  piofoe* 
etone,  and  ftom  peraona  not  enAged  in  any  mereentil^  buaineee :  Becanae  the  abo- 
lition of  ignorance,  idolatry,  ana  slavery,  and  the  advancement  of  the  great  intereate 
•f  humanity,  morality,  and  knowledge,  will  be  promoted  theroby. 

8.  Ttwa  the  bankera,  capitaliata,  and  moneyed  intereata  of  the  country :  Becanae 
•very  extenaion  of  the  chennela  and  marts  of  commerce,  and  everr  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  diatant  nationa  and  people,  create  additional  employnieni  for  capi> 
taU  and  increaae  the  value  of  their  wealtL 

4.  From  the  general  meichanta :  Becanae  every  addition  to  the  number  of  places 
to  which  they  may  trade  leeaene  the  chance  of  evil  ftom  the  abutting  up  or  aoape»- 
eion  of  their  operationa  m  any  aingle  quarter,  and  conaequently  multipliea  their 
chancea  of  gain ;  and  becaoae  eveij  improvement  in  the  cmrta  of  unknown  coeate 
end  aeaa  increeaea  the  aafety  of  navigation  and  trade 

6.  From  the  manufacturera :  Beeaoee  the  atagnation  nnder  which  all  cla^aee  now 
labour  from  the  increaaed  power  of  production  b^  meana  of  nuchinery,  can  only  be 
relieved  by  the  opening  new  eooroes  of  ceosumptfon,  and  discovering  new  articlae  of 


upping  I 

eat  ariaea  from  the  competition  of  foreign  veeaela  aailing  cheeper  than  Engliah  onee, 
and  occopying  the  canfjring  trade  of  Europe ;  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  ex« 
tending  our  maritime  trade  to  diatant  parte  of  the  world,  where,  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  eeamanahip,  no  anch  competition  will  be  BMt,  bnt  the 
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Mperiontf  of  British  aktH  tnd  escptrimce  wiH  •ecim  (o  Brituk  ahipt  bj  ftr  te 
hf gMt  poftioD  of  the  Ditritiine  conveyance. 

7.  From  the  ladies  of  England  generally :  Because  one  of  the  moat  dtsUnguishJi^ 
as  well  >is  the  noet  revolting  featores  of  Easteni  manners,  and  of  semi-barbaioos 
life  e?erywbere,  is  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  women ;  and  becaase  it 
has  been  imivenally  found  that,  wherever  nations  of  people  become  impioved  in 
their  knowledge,  or  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization  by  iDtercoorse  witn  a  supe- 
rior race,  there  the  condition  of  women  is  ameliorated ;  and  this  effect  becoming 
again  a  cause,  creates  a  farther  improvement  in  the  condition  of  men :  thus  aug- 
menting and  reproducing  good,  until  at  length  wives  become  the  intellectual  and 
honoured  companions  instead  of  being  the  degraded  slsves  of  their  husbands,  and 
mothers  become  the  cultivated  inslrocters  instead  of  being  the  mere  nonee  of  their 
children. 

8.  And,  lastly :  From  public  literary  institutions,  and  from  the  condueton  of  tho 
public  press ;  because  every  acquisition  msde  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  incresaes 
their  power  and  importance,  aa  the  great  directing  engine  by  which  public  opinion 
is  leipiiated  and  swsyed,  and  because  all  the  preceding  classes  already  enmnecated 
•re  imder  the  influence  of  their  dominion  and  control. 

It  may  be  added  that,  ainee  this  plan  of  the  voyage  waa  first  sent  to  the  press,  an 
association  for  effecting  a  portion  at  least  of  the  ssme  objecta  has  been  estaUished  in 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  •*  the  Society  of  Civilisation,"  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
Count  de  I^borde,  supported  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  learned  men  in  France; 
and  we  have  long  had  m  England  an  association  for  discovering  the  interior  of  AS- 
rica.  as  well  as  another  for  improving  the  condition  of  its  unhappy  people,  both  ef 
which  are  honoured  with  the  names  and  support  of  some  of  the  noblest  familiee  in 
Ei^and. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting  such  objecU  by  a  single  sssociation  ia»  however,  ex- 
ceed ingiy  great:  first,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  fonds  from  the 
smsll  annual  subscriptions  of  four  or  five  hundred  members  only,  and  from  the  cost 
of  all  the  opentions  being  whoUv  an  outlay  of  expense,  without  any  sources  of  profit 
from  which  to  defray  them ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  diversity  of  o^ion  and  distrac- 
tion of  councils  inseparable  from  an  associstien,  being  moat  prejodicial  to  the  rapid 
and  decisive  execution  of  indispensably  prompt  and  energetic  i 


The  present  expedition  will  be  free  from  all  these  difikolties,  as,  if  the  ship  be 
once  floated  frem  the  ahorse  of  England  at  the  public  expense,  the  expedition  wiH 
then  maintain  itself  without  farther  aid,  by  the  ordinary  sonrees  of  tiade  and  profit 
in  the  rente ;  while  a  single  directing  mind,  assisted  only  bj  the  scientific  compan- 
ions and  follow-officers  of  the  voyage,  who  will  be  selected  with  reference  to  their 
skill  in  each  department  of  knowledge,  will  unite  energy  and  pradence  with  ptompU 
itode,  deeieion,  and  deepatch. 

Of  my  own  qualificatione  for  this  nndertakmg  I  will  say  only  this :  that  from  my 
eadle  the  love  of  enterprise  and  the  ambition  of  discovery  and  improvement  have 
been  my  leading  passions.  I  went  to  ses  at  nine  years  of  sge ;  obtained  a  maritime 
command  before  I  was  twenty-one ;  have  visited  m  that  capaotty  almost  att  paru  of 
the  world :  the  West  Indies,  North  and  Sooth  America,  the  Meditemneen,  Tnrkej, 
Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Eaat  Indies,  including  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Madraa,  and  Bengal;  and  have  travelled  by  land  frr  into  the  interior  of  Egypt,  No- 
bia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Peraia.  I  have 
adopted  the  costume,  learned  the  tonguo,  and  accoskdmed  myeelf  to  the  mannen  of 
abnoat  all  the  aeveral  countries  named,  and  passed  with  ssfoty  and  respect  through 
•aeh.  I  am  in  my  forty-fourth  year,  sufficiently  strong,  healthy,  vigoroos,  and  enei^ 
getic  for  any  enterprise  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  with  enough  of  experience  to 
•setst  my  judgment  without  extingoishinff  my  seal ;  while  the  books  I  have  written, 
and  the  diosoursee  or  lectures  I  have  delivered,  of  which  not  lees  than  100,000  dil^ 
farent  individuals  in  varions  parts  of  England  have  been  the  witnesses,  will  confirM 
mv  capacity  to  collect  information,  to  record  it  in  writing,  and  to  impart  it  veriiellj  lo 

The  only  meana  I  ask  for  conducting  and  cmmnanding  this  enterprise  is  this  i 
that  the  ahip  and  her  equipments— such  as  the  meane  thna  raised  may  fimiisb— bo,  m 
the  fint  instance^  provided  by  the  British  public,  leaving  evmy  subsequent  expenso 
of  the  voyego  to  be  paid  out  of  her  trading  freighto  or  gains ;  and  that  all  the  mate- 
rials thus  supplied  to  me  as  instruments  with  which  to  effect  the  undertaking,  bo 
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plaeed  entirely- at  mj  diipoeal,  on  tht  pledge  that  after  this  Toyage  immd  tbe  glob* 
baa  been  perfenned,  and  the  objecta  accomplished  aa  fkr  aa  may  be  found  practice* 
ble  according  to  the  plan  detailed  aboTe,  a  faithful  narratiTe  of  the  proceedinga  of 
the  expedition,  from  ita  departure  to  iie  return,  ahall  be  publiabed  for  the  booonr  oi 
thoae  who  may  ceatribote  to  ita  formation,  and,  it  ia  hoped,  fot  the  benefit  of  the 
worid  at  large. 
London,  June  1, 1830.  J.  S.  Bockinshjim 

BOTAL  iNaTiTunoir. 

At  a  nnmerona  public  meeting,  held  at  the  Royal  InatitotioB  of  Great  Britain,  ea 
Thursday,  June  3id,  1830,  hia  roval  higbneaa  the  Duke  of  Suaaez,  pteaident  of  the 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arte,  Manufacturea,  and  Coouneice,  in  the  eheir» 
tiie  following  resolotiona  were  unanimonaly  adopted : 

Moved  by  hia  grace  thb  Bukk  of  Sombbsbt,  president  of  the  Royal  Inatitu- 
tion,  and  aeconded  by  Loan  John  RusasLL,  M.P.,  Tice-preaident  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffuaion  of  Uaefiil  Knowledge. 
1.  That  the  plan  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  propoaea  to  conduct  a  voyage  round 
the  globe  for  promoting  the  great  objecta  of  hydrograpbical  discovery,  practical  civ* 
ilizatioD,  and  comn^rcial  inquiry,  appeara  to  thta  meeting  to  be  eminently  well  cal- 
cttlaled  to  produce  great  national  advantagea  and  mu(£  general  good,  and  to  bft 
therefore  entitled  to  the  cordial  aopport  of  all  ranks  and  claaaes  of  his  majeaiy*e 
•nbjecte. 

Moved  by  Lobd  Dukhax,  and  seconded  by  thb  Rbt.  Abtbvb  S.  Wasb,  D.D., 
F.S.A. 
8.  That  the  maritime  experience,  active  habita,  and  diversified  knowledge  evinced 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  writings  and  lectures  on  the  countriee  of  the  Eaatera 
worid,  added  to  the  unwearied  zeal  manifested  by  him  in  his  endeavoura  to  excite 
the  aympatby  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  their  Aaiatic  foUow-beings,  are» 
in  the  opinion  of  thia  meeting,  qoalificationa  which  peculiarly  fit  him  for  commands 
ing  thia  expedition,  and  conducting  it  to  a  happy  termination. 

Moved  by  Adbibai.  Sib  Stdnbt  Smith,  K.C.B.,  and  aeconded  by  Sib  Albz- 
AwnsB  Johnston,  late  chief-joetice  of  hia  majes^^s  Supreme  Couit  in  Ceylon^ 
and  viee-preaident  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

3.  That  the  members  of  this  aasembly,  having  themaelvea  cheerfully  contributed 
their  assistance  towards  the%ommencement  of  this  new  and  interestrag  undertaking^ 
do  feel  themselvea  juatified  in  earnestly  inviting  all  the  encooragers  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  friends  of  moral  improvement,  and  the  promoters  of  commercial  intercourse^ 
to  co-operate  with  theM  in  advancing,  by  their  contributions,  the  eompletion  of  thte 
great  design. 

Moved  by  Gbnbbal  Sib  Samubl  Bbmthah,  K.S.O.,  and  aeconded  by  Col. 
TBS  Hon.  Lmobotsb  Stanhopb. 

4.  That  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  taken  firom  among  the  earlieet  of 
the  London  aubscribers,  obtained  before  any  public  announcement  of  the  plan  had 
been  made,  and  including  memben  of  all  the  several  profeesions,  be  solicited  to  se- 
lect, out  of  their  own  numbeis,  a  central  or  metropoliun  committee  (five  of  whom 
may  at  any  time  form  a  quorum),  for  the  purpoee  of  euggeattng  qpch  ; 
they  may  eoneeive  beet  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view : 

The  Buke  of  Somerset,  P.R.L  The  Lord  Holland. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Lord  Grenville. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire.  K.O.  The  Lord  EUenborougfa,  P.B.C. 

The  Duke  of  Portland.  The  Lord  Durham. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  M.P. 

The  Marqoia  of  Lanedowne.  Lord  Viscount  Milton,  M.P. 

The  Marquis  of  Heatings.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

The  Msrquis  of  Sligo.  Iiord  F.  Leveson  Gower,  M.P. 

The  Eari  Spencer,  KG.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bt ,  M.P. 

The  Lord  Yieeoont  Torrington.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Nugent,  M.R 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  R.  Cutler  Ferguson,  Eso..  M.P. 

The  Lord  Sondes.  Jamee  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Vol.  L—  3  T 
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8ir  JamM  Seailttt, MP.  GapL  HiOip  Heywood,  ILN. 

Re.  Hon.  W.  HuakinoD,  M.F.  Capt.  J.  Honborgh,  India  H. 

H«nry  Broagfaam,  Eaq.,  M.P.  Sir  Alex.  Johnatoo,  V.P.R.A.S. 

V^illiBm  CaTendiah,  Eaq.,  M.P.  Tha  Rev.  Dr.  Laidner,  LLJD. 

The  Hod.  6.  Am  EUia,  M.P.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Wada,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

Cbr.  Baring  Wall,  E»q.,  M.P  The  Rev.  John  Young,  LL.D. 

£.  W.  Pendarvaa,  Eaq.,  M.P.  'Williain  \iniberfoice,  £aq. 

Thooiaa  Wm.  Coke,  Eaq.,  M.P.  Tbomaa  Clarkaoo,  Eaq. 

Hon.  6.  Ponaonhy,  M.P.  Hennr  Drammood,  Eaq. 

Robert  Otway  Cava,  Eaq.,  M.P.  W.  Babtngton,  M.D.,  F.R.a 

W.  W.  WhiUBore,  Eeq.,  M.P.  B.  6.  Babington,  M.B.,F.R.S. 

J.  Cam  Hobhooae,  Eaq.,  M.P.  George  Birkbeck,  Eaq.,  M.D. 

Daniel  Sykea,  Esq.,  M.P.  Soathwood  Smith,  Eaq  ,  M.D. 

John  Maxwell,  Eaq.,  M.P.  Edward  Harrison,  Eaq.,  M.D. 

Ed.  D.  DaTenpori,  Esq..  M.P.  John  Wilka,  Eaq. 

John  Manhall,  Eaq.,  M.P.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Eaq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart  Rowland  Hill,  Esq. 

Gen.  Sir.  J.  Doyle,  Bt.,  K.C.B.  John  Towill  Rott,  Eaq. 

Gen.  Sir  S.  Bentham,  K.S.G.  William  Miller  Cbriaty,  Eaq. 

Col.  Fitzclarence,  V.P.R.A.S.  Tliomaa  Roacoe,  Eaq. 

Col.  Hon.  Leiceater  Sunhope.  Robert  Lucas  Chance,  Eaq. 

Col.  T.  Perronet  Thompaon.  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Robe,  Royal  Eng.  William  Vizard,  Eaq. 

Admiral  Sir  8.  Smith,  K.C.B.  R.  Wataon,  Eaq.,  r.R.S.A. 

Capt.  Alex.  McKonocbie,  R.N.  A.  V.  Kirwan,  Eaq. 

CapL  Glaaaoock,  R.N.  Homy  Poicbcr,  Eaq. 

Capt.  F.  Manyatt»  R.N.  Heniy  Lyttoa  Bulwer,  Eaq. 

A  eonamittee  having  been  formed,  and  meaaurea  taken  for  obtaioing  die  vaqaisitt 
degree  of  aupport,  everything  appeared  to  warrant  the  hooea  of  oliimato  aocceae; 
wimi  the  aodden  occurrence  of  tne  French  Revolution,  at  the  cloaa  of  the  veiy  montli 
auoceeding  that  in  which  this  meeting  waa  hekl  (July,  1830),  the  aubaaquant  politi- 
cal  ebanma  which  took  place  in  En^and,  the  agitation,  of  the  public  mind  with  the 
Refom  Bill,  and  the  entire  abaorpuon  of  the  public  thought  and  iotereat  in  political 
affaira,  made  it  impoaaible  to  proceed  beyond  a  given  poioL  The  genefai  feeliiy 
aeemed  to  be  that  the  undertaking  ahoold  be  deferred  till  aome  future  period,  wheii 
the  public  mind  would  be  leaa  occupied  with  the  topics  that  now  excluaively  en*, 
gaged  ita  attention  \  and,  under  ihia  impreaaion,  the  suma  aubacribed  (which  did  not, 
m  the  aggregate,  exceed  £^000,  though  jEr30,000  would  have  be«i  reqnired  for 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition),  were  returned  in  full  to  au^h  of  the  partiea  advan* 
cing  It  aa  dcaired  ita  reimboraement,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  reat  waa  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  expenaea  incurred ;  but  no  favourable  circumatancao 
agam  occurred  to  warrant  the  renewal  of  the  undertaking. 

Aa  far,  however,  aa  the  unaided  efforta  of  a  aingle  individual  could  be  likely  to  ac- 
ooopUah  the  objecta  propoaed  in  the  expedition,  I  had  hoped  to  do  aomelhiDg  to- 
varoa  it  in  the  pevaonal  voyage  of  which  my  tour  through  tne  United  Statea  waa  tho 
commencement,  and  my  aubMooent  viaita  to  Mexico^  me  Pacific  Ocean,  the  SandU 
wioh  lalanda,  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  ware  intended  to  be  the  cloee. 
Ciroumataooea,  however,  aa  unexpected  aa  they  were  unforeaeeo,  prevented  the  ac- 
compliahment  of  thia  deeign  to  the  extent,  at  leaot,  to  which  it  waa  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  out ;  and,  therefore,  like  many  of  my  predeceaaora,  I  waa  obliged  to 
yieU,  with  patience  and  reaignation,  to  influencea  which  t  eouUl  neither  rea»t  noc 
oontroi.  Still  my  conviction  of  the  utility  of  auch  a  voyage  ia  ao  unchanged,  that  I 
ahould  be  perfectly  willing,  though  now  eleven  yeara  older,  to  take  the  coomiaiid  of 
auch  an  expedition,  if  it  could  be  prepared  and  equipped  for  aea. 
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